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npHE  year  1858  will  form  a  most  important  epoch  in  the 
History  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  During  thia 
year  the  reforms  from  within,  and  the  reforms  from  without, 
will  first  assume  a  definite  form  and  existence,  and  from 
the  deliberation  with  which  the  former  are  being  effected, 
and  from  the  free  discussion  to  which  the  latter  hare  been 
and  will  be  subjected,  it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  that 
the  University  will  attain  to  a  still  higher  degree  of  effi- 
ciency. The  first  and  most  obvious  remark  that  is  made 
by  men  who  have  left  Cambridge  ten  or  twenty  years, 
is,  that  the  reform  is  wholly  uncalled  for:  a  little  more 
knowledge,  and  a  little  more  reflection,  will  speedily  modify 
such  an  assertion. — Precisely  the  same  remarks  are  applicable 
to  this  innovation  also,  the  starting  up  of  this  Periodical 
in  St.  John's  College.  It  is  wholly  uncalled  for;  a  mere 
whim;  certain  to  fall  through  in  a  term  or  so;  are  some 
of  the  most  tenderly  expressed  opinions  with  respect  to 
**  The  Eagle,"  and  the  most  considerate  for  the  feelings  of 
the  unfortunate  innovators,  which  we  have  heard  from  those 
who  on  the  ground  of  its  novelty  cannot  heartily  approve 
of  it ;  whose  worst  wish  is  that  it  may  speedily  die  a  natural 
death.  Tp  others  it  appears  to  strike  at  the  foundation 
of  all  University  morality; — that  Undergraduates  should 
write,  and  perhaps  publish ;  that  Undergraduates  should 
think  of  writing  any  thing,  except  of  course  translations 
and  bookwork,  is  a  proposition  subversive  of  all  decency, 
and  not  to  be  viewed  without  horror.  To  both  we  would 
reply  that  the  fact  of  its  existence  proves  that  there  is 
at  least  an  imaginary  call  for  it ;  and  the  cordiality  with  which 
it  has  been  welcomed  by  a  large  body  of  subscribers,  and 
the  promptitude  with  which  contributions  to  its  pages  have 
been  forthcoming,  shew  that,  if  it  is  a  whim,  it  is  a  whim 
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shared  by  many.  With  regard  to  the  probability  of  its 
continuance,  a  word  or  two  may  be  said.  ''How  long 
''  do  you  think  it  will  last^  Mr.  Editor  ?"  is  a  question  that 
has  often  been  asked  in  the  tone  with  which  a  yery  im- 
portant and  searching  remark  is  usually  made: — ''well, 
"  well !  ezitus  acta  probat ;  we  shall  see  in  a  year  or  two.** 
Now  there  is  a  dangerous  plausibility  in  this,  which  may 
be  thus  exposed.  It  is  assumed  that  success  in  a  gross 
and  material  sense  is  our  object;  this  being  not  a  pecuniary 
speculation,  the  success,  it  is  argued,  must  lie  in  its  con- 
tmuance ;  in  the  next  place,  by  a  very  convenient  sophism, 
success  in  this  matter  is  made  the  test  of  its  being  right 
or  wrong ;  convenient,  because  it  saves  the  trouble  of  formmg 
any  opinion  on  the  subject;  a  sophism,  because  an  old 
and  good  practical  proverb  is  wholly  misapplied. 

The  objections  of  one  or  two  obstructives  are  practically 
two-fold:  first,  you  cannot  write;  secondly,  you  ought  not 
to  write;   and  these  merit  a  separate  consideration. 

When  a  man  has  something  to  say,  he  will  soon  find 
without  much  trouble  a  way  to  say  it :  whence  it  appears 
that  the  inability  to  write  proceeds  from  vacuity  of  the 
brain,  or  want  of  something  to  write  about.  Now  if  this 
is  literally  true,  if  in  deed  and  in  truth  no  man  in  St 
John's  College  has  anything  he  wants  to  say,  this  is  surely 
very  lamentable.  V  erily  we  should  clothe  ourselves  in 
sacKcloth  and  walk  sofUy,  instead  of  strutting  about  in 
caps  and  gowns,  the  external  signs  of  a  thoughtful  Student 
If  this  is  indeed  true, — 

Grace  to  boot ! 
Of  this  make  no  conclusion ;  lest  you  say 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils, — 

whispers  Alma  Mater  in  our  ears  in  the  words  of  Hermione ; 
and  we  dare  not  disobey  her:  for  indeed  the  extent  to 
which  such  an  assertion  is  true,  suggests  very  unpleasant 
reflections  on  the  nature,  extent,  and  depth  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  reflections  on  its  expansive  power  or  the 
want  of  it,  reflections  whether  there  is  no  ground  for  the 
charge  of  quackery  against  us,  in  our  attempting  to  heal 
all  mental  diseases,  to  purify  all  intellectud  veins,  and 
strengthen  all  spiritual  constitutions  with  one  Universal  Pill. 
We  pass  on  to  the  second  point,  which  is  of  greater 
practical  importance.  "No  more  Senior  Wranglers  for 
"  St.  John's  I  our  First  Class  men  will  become  Second  Class 
"  men,  our  Wranglers  will  be  Senior  Optimes,  Lady  Margaret 
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*'  will  weep  over  the  degeneracy  of  her  Sons,"  We  cannot 
help  feeling  that  all  this  is  exaggerated ;  the  frightful  con- 
sequences are  very  imaginary:  for  there  are  numbers  of 
men  who  haye  ample  leisure  even  in  term-time  for  the 
production  of  an  essay;  and  surely  none  to  whom  the 
vacations  do  not  bring  the  time  and  the  peace  of  mind 
that  an  author  longs  for.  On  the  vacations  then  we  mainly 
rely ;  for  nothing  could  be  further  removed  from  our  wishes, 
than  to  interfere  between  a  man  and  his  reading,  so  as 
to  prejudice  his  college  interests.  It  is  in  the  full  belief 
that  this  undertaking  will  provide  a  field  for  the  energies 
of  thoee  for  whom  the  ordinary  reading  possesses  no  charms, 
and  open  a  Campus  Martins  for  our  lustier  athletes  to 
disport  themselves  upon,  when  disengaged  from  sterner 
conflicts,  where  instead  of  wearying  themselves  by  their 
wrestlings,  they  will  gain  the  suppleness  and  manysidedness 
which  will  ultimately  prevail;  in  the  belief  too  that  this 
is  no  metaphor,  but  sound  matter-of-fact,  that  we  have  set 
on  foot  a  Magazine,  and  dared  to  give  it  the  name  of  the 
mighty  bird,  the  attendant  on  the  Saint  whose  name  we 
bear.  If  a  man  i^  disposed  to  waste  his  time,  innumerable 
facilities  for  his  so  doing  have  been  already  thoughtfully 
provided;  and  undoubtedly  we  furnish  one  more  facility; 
if  any  one  wishes  to  avail  himself  of  it,  let  him  half  finish 
a  carelessly  written  essay  on  some  ill  digested  subject  with 
which  he  has  no  concern;  but  we  utterly  repudiate  the 
notion  that  the  writing  of  papers,  notes,  and  poetry,  is 
synonymous  with  wasting  of  time,  if  they  give  proofs  of 
reflection  and  judgment.  Assume  the  position  that  we  are 
to  give  ourselves  wholly  and  solely,  body  and  soul,  I  had 
almost  said,  to  the  attainment  of  University  honours,  yet 
we  can  make  our  ground  secure;  adopt  any  other  view 
of  our  life  and  position  here,  so  it  be  a  consistent  and 
reasonable  view,  and  we  shall  not  fear  to  stand  its  test: 
but  if  exercise  in  careful  writing  on  well  considered  subjects, 
which  is  perhaps  the  highest  and  healthiest  exercise,  difficult 
to  beginners,  yet  which  must  be  begun,  and  is  the  best 
test  of  talent  and  education,  is  of  no  value,  we  have  no 
ground  left  to  stand  upon. 

Here  then  we  may  cease  this  apologetic  strain,  and 
add  one  or  two  words  in  explanation  of  what  we  hope 
and  intend,  with  the  good  will  of  our  contributors,  to  ac- 
complish. 

We  should  like  to  see  "the  Society  of  the  Eagle" 
established  on  the  same  footing  as  the  Boat  Clubs  or  Cricket 
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Clubs ;  its  secretary  weary  with  writing  the  names  of  con- 
tributors and  subscribers.  We  wish  to  see  the  best  men 
of  every  year  consider  their  College  honours  incomplete, 
unless  they  can  point  to  their  initials  in  our  pages;  and 
at  the  same  time  to  learn  something  of  the  unaccredited 
heroes  who  stand  below  them  in  the  list  Many  such  there 
are,  who  pass  on  in  silence  and  unrecognized,  till  their 
place  here  knoweth  them  no  more ;  because,  forsooth,  they 
cannot  swallow  the  Pill.  We  would  fain  elicit  a  respect 
for  them  while  they  are  among  us.  We  would  see  articles, 
grave  and  gay,  come  in  from  all  the  classes  that  compose 
our  great  society,  resident  here  and  elsewhere;  recognize 
years  hence  the  favourite  social  theories  of  a  friend  at  the 
bar;  the  capital  stories  of  old  So  and  So  of  the  Indian 
Service ;  the  acute  criticisms  on  poetry  and  art,  which  could 
come  from  none  but  our  old  friend,  at  las  curacy  in  Yorkshire. 
We  would  see  philosophy  and  criticism,  art  and  science, 
poetry  and  prose,  filling  our  pages,  it  being  ever  remembered 
by  the  younger  portion  of  Us,  that,  while  their  productions 
must  have  independent  merit,  they  are  not  here  as  young 
cosmopolites,  and  that  they  must  seek  to  interest  the  reader 
by  being  first  interested  themselves.  We  would  also  re- 
mind them  of  two  things ;  first,  that  the  object  of  reading 
poetry  is  not  to  write  it;  and  secondly,  that  the  object  of 
writing  poetry  is  not  necessarily  to  publish  it  On  these 
accounts,  as  well  as  because  poetry  is  much  easier  than 
prose  to  write,  and  of  less  value  when  written,  in  the 
case  of  most  young  authors,  our  censorship  of  it  will  be 
somewhat  severe.  Finally,  we  hope  for  some  indulgence 
at  first;  our  pens  are  new,  and  do  not  run  fluently:  we  must 
be  content  with  short  flights  till  the  Eagle's  wings  are 
strong.  Only  let  us  all  pull  together  in  this  concern,  with 
a  strong  pull  and  a  steady  swing,  that  the  Eagle  may  be 
a  rallying  point  and  a  watchword  among  us;  something 
to  fasten  College  spirit  upon  when  here;  something  by 
which  we  can  carry  it  down  with  us  when  we  go  away; 
the  spirit  of  old  Brookes;  the  spirit  which  cracks  up  its 
own  as  the  best  College  in  the  best  University  in  the 
best  country  in  the  world. 
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WITHOUT  PLAGIABISM. 


T)LAGIARISM  is  the  appropriation  by  one  mind  of  ideas 
or  language  which  are  the  peculiar  property  of  another : 
the  term  'language'  being  taken  to  include  any  mode  of 
expression.  Ideas  may  be  appropriated  without  the  lan- 
guage^ and  language  without  the  ideas. 

Plagiarism  naturally  and  fairly  divides  into  two  classes, 
quite  distinct, — Conscious  and  Unconscious.  The  first  is  at 
once  immoral,  and  cuts  deep  into  the  root  of  all  individuality  : 
it  establishes  an  intellectual  communism  which  is  not  to 
be  borne.  But  the  second  is  by  no  means  immoral:  not 
even  blame-worthy  beyond  a  certain  point  We  blame  an 
unconscious  plagiarist  in  proportion  to  his  want  of  care  and 
watchfulness  over  his  own  mind,  over  his  ideas  and  modes 
of  expression:  but  on  no  other  grounds.  And  if  we  go 
no  further,  we  deal  fairly  with  him ;  for  he  will  not  generally 
have  much  diflSculty  in  discovering  whether  an  idea  be 
his  own  or  acquired;  whether  a  framed  sentence  be  really 
framed  by  him,  or  out  of  the  storehouse  of  his  memory. 
If  he  has  difScuIty,  likely  enough  the  sentence  or  idea 
is  only  common  place;  in  frequent  use,  and  no  one's  in 
particular;  of  some  common  cmder-heap  from  which  any 
one  may  mend  his  path. 

Our  inevitably  passing  over  anything  unwittingly  pla- 
giarized, when  proper  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  the 
fault,  seems  a  sufficient  penalty :  for  almost  all  the  injury 
an  author  inflicts  is  on  himself.  At  the  same  time,  it  must, 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  does  not  follow  that  a  thought 
is  not  original  as  far  as  one  mind  is  concerned,  because 
some  other  mind  may  also  have  entertained  the  same:  and 
an  author  must  be  allowed  an  approximation  to  his  fiiU 
credit  for  an  idea,  in  proportion  as  he  may  be  supposed 
not  to  have  been  in  any  way  influenced  by  its  pre-existence. 
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It  is  however  with  conscious  plagiarism  that  we  have 
rather  to  do  at  this  time. 

Havine  once  or  twice  met  with  instances  of  a  poet  de- 
scribing from  a  painting,  as  for  instance,  Keats  in  "  Endy- 
mion/*  from  the  "  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,"  it  has  seemed  to  me 
an  interesting  point  to  investigate  how  far  a  poet  may 
appropriate  from  a  painting  or  a  picture  without  plagiarism. 

It  does  at  first  sight  appear  that  an  objection  to  the 
use  of  such  investigation  presents  itself  at  the  outset;  which 
is  this: — that  the  poetic  faculty  is  essentially  creative  and 
imaginative ;  and  that  a  poet  of  true  genius — a  maker  the 
objector  says  emphatically,  neither  needs  nor  condescends 
to  avail  himself  of  the  help  of  another.  This  idea  is  sublime 
enough,  but  not  particularly  precise;  in  fact  will  on  near 
investigation  be  found  to  be  incorrect.  Because  a  painter 
uses  colours,  his  picture  is  not  the  less  regarded  as  his 
picture,  nor  considered  less  original,  because  dependent 
entirely  on  his  availing  himself  of  elements  which  he  does 
not  and  cannot  create.  The  sculptor's  art  is  not  to  make 
the  marble,  but  the  statue;  and  his  skill  that  regulates 
it  into  form  and  beauty  is  not  the  less  hie  skill  because 
the  marble  is  appropriated.  And  so,  the  poet.  If  he  re- 
present a  willow  as  weeping,  the  idea  may  be  his  own, 
but  the  willow  is  not :  he  has  seen  it,  or  been  told  of  it ; 
in  short,  has  appropriated  it.  If  he  track  a  brook  among 
its  cresses  for  you,  belike  he  has  seen  a  brook,  or  heard 
of  it,  or  seen  a  picture  of  it ;  it  does  not  matter :  he  has 
appropriated  the  brook;  as  also  the  cresses.  He  combines 
in  the  kaleidoscope  of  his  genius  hill  and  dale,  fountain 
and  brook,  piping  winds  and  sea  and  fairies;  and  then 
you  see  strange  pictures,  and  beauty-groups ;  and  the  fairies 
dance  to  the  piping  winds,  "by  rushy  brook"  and  "paved 
fountain." 

In  his  most  etherial  flights  the  poet  must  borrow  from 
common  facts  about  him ;  even  to  a  fault,  and  to  untruth. 
Thinking  dim-seen  and  clouded  elory  better  than  no  glory, 
he  teaches  you  through  perishable  media,  as  far  as  may 
be.  One  of  the  highest,  in  his  consciousness  of  this  un- 
avoidable imperfection,  almost  felt  an  apology  to  be  necessary ; 
or  at  least  that  a  plausibility  should  be  suggested,  to  balance 
somewhat  the  absurdity  of  his  descriptions : — 

What  if  earth 
Be  but  the  shadow  of  Heaven,  and  things  therein 
Each  to  other  like  more  than  on  earth  is  thought. 
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He  can  only  conyey  to  us  ideas  of  thinsn  in  Heaven 
by  clothing  them  in  earthly  garb;  he  knows  now  this  most 
seem  discordant;  so  he  strikes  the  note  of  plausibility  to 
reduce  the  whole  to  harmony. 

Thus  we  ^ant  that  the  poetic  faculty  is  essentially  creatiye 
and  imaginatiye,  and  yet  find  that  the  poet  not  only  con- 
descends^ but  is  necessitated^  to  ayail  himself  of  helps. 

There  is  one  branch  of  the  poetic  art,  most  closely  con- 
nected with  appropriadoB,  which  does  not  touch  the  im- 
mediate point  before  us:  I  mean  Description.  It  will  be 
allowed  at  once  by  every  one  that  a  description  of  a  piece 
of  painting  or  sculpture  is  not  a  plagiarism.  Yet  the  poet 
consciously  and  deliberately  copies  in  detail  the  whole  of 
the  piece :  in  fact  is  actually  considered  to  be  performing 
a  meritorious  work  in  so  doing.  How  is  this^  and  wherein 
does  the  merit  consist? 

The  merit  of  such  a  work  consists  purely  in  the  power 
shewn  in  the  describing;  in  the  clearness  of  vision  and 
distinctness  of  expression  manifested ;  but  in  the  ideas,  so 
£Eur  as  appropriated,  not  at  all.  Many  ideas,  colligative 
or  explanatory,  are  usually  interwoven ;  many  mental  con- 
clusions or  suggestions  of  the  poet  are  submitted.  These 
will  have  their  own  peculiar  merit  from  their  own  peculiar 
virtues,  (for  creative  power,  for  instance)  as  is  right  they 
should :  but  such  merit  must  not  be  confounded  with  that 
due  to  imitative  power.  And  hence,  from  an  inaccurate 
manner  of  speaking,  and  neglect  of  the  above  distinction, 
we  generally  give  more  praise  and  attribute  more  merit 
to  a  description  than  strictly  belong  to  it  as  such. 

To  take  a  fsmiiliar  passage  in  illustration: — 


The  roar  of  waters !  from  the  headlong  height 
Velino  cleaves  the  wave-worn  precipice ; 
The  fall  of  waters !  rapid  as  the  light 
The  flashing  mass  foams  shaking  the  abyss ; 
The  hell  of  waters !  where  they  howl  and  bias, 
And  boil  in  endless  torture ;  while  the  sweat 
Of  their  great  agony,  wrung  out  from  this 
Their  Phlegethon,  curls  round  the  rocks  of  jet 
That  gird  the  gulph  around,  in  pitiless  horror  set. 
And  mounts  in  spray  the  skies,  and  thence  again 
Returns  in  an  unceasing  shower,  which  round, 
With  its  unemptied  doud  of  gentle  rain. 
Is  an  eternal  April  to  the  ground, 
Making  it  all  one  emerald. — 
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Oar  impression  upon  reading  this  is  'what  a  splendid 
piece  of  description !'  we  regard  it  as  such,  and  we  praise 
It  as  such.  Yet  the  maximum  amount  of  nature  described 
in  ity  as  actually  appearing,  might  have  been  put  in  six 
lines;  and  in  itself  would  not  have  claimed  much  praise. 
That  Velino  pours  from  a  great  height,  over  a  precipice, 
rapidly,  with  a  noise  which  shakes  the  abyss,  with  foam 
which  washes  the  surrounding  rocks,  and  spray  which  rises 
very  high,  and  slowly  falls  again,  is  a  full  statement  of 
the  phenomena  nature  presented  to  the  poet.  The  rest  is 
apt  symbol  and  metaphor  and  comparison  working  upon 
our  passions  and  imagination ;  pleasing  us  from  a  multitude 
of  causes;  tfrom  fear,  terror,  flattery  of  our  knowledge; 
from  affording  pleasurable  exercise  of  our  powers  by  the 
mind's  straining  to  follow  in  the  poet's  steps  and  conceive 
his  conceptions.  The  speed  of  the  falling  water  has  to  be 
quickened  to  that  of  light ;  the  noise  heightened  to  howling 
and  hissing;  the  spray  to  be  lifted  to  the  skies;  and  then 
poured  down  with  all  the  gentleness  that  is  in  our  nature ; 
Its  influence  on  the  ground  has  to  be  made  an  April ;  that 
April  to  be  made  eternal;  and  the  ground  itself  to  be 
clothed  with  grass  of  a  f^reen  beautiful  as  the  emerald. 

The  above  instance  of  description  from  nature  answers 
our  present  purpose  as  well  as  any  other  from  sculpture 
or  painting.  Thus  far  have  we  proceeded :  we  have  shewn 
that  much  of  a  description  so  called  is  not  description  at 
all ;  that  much  of  the  merit  attributed  to  it  does  not  belong 
to  it  at  all  as  description  ;  and  that  in  so  far  as  it  is  mere 
imitation,  without  any  exhibition  of  power  in  the  execution, 
it  is  perfectly  innocent  of  any  merit  whatever. 

We  now  come  to  appropriation,  strictly  so  called.  Of 
this  there  seem  to  be  two  kinds ;  appropriation  of  fact, 
and  appropriation  of  idea. 

A  fact,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  an 
event,  a  truth,  a  reality,  perceived  directly  by  or  evolved 
from  experience;  established  upon  indisputable  evidence; 
evidence  allowed  on  all  hands  to  carry  conviction.  But 
this  is  not  what  we  mean  by  a  fact  in  Art. 

An  artistic  *  fact*  is  anything  which  has,  may,  or  might 
have  become  matter  of  knowledge  with  any  one  indepen- 
dent of  another's  help;  which  is  revealed,  not  by  the 
volition  of  some  individual  mind,  but  from  the  circumstances 
of  its  own  reality ;  which  has  something  of  truth  and  mean- 
ing, independent  of  any  interpretation  which  may  be  put 
upon  it;  which  would  be,  though  any  one  particular  mind 
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were  not;  which  has  its  root  in  actual  nature,  not  in  the 
internal  mind,  or  Art  An  'idea'  is  opposite  to  this.  It 
is  a  peculiar  distribution,  combination,  or  harmonizing  of 
facts ;  or  a  deduction  from  them ;  does  not  appear,  but  is 
the  result  of  mental  volition ;  has  its  root  in  the  mind,  or  in 
Art;  is,  in  short,  some  particular  mind's  interpretation  of 
certain  factfi  which  that  mind  chooses  to  present  to  us. 

Thus  a  beautiful  or  terrible  combination  of  waterfalls 
is  an  idea;  each  waterfall,  considered  apart,  a  fact:  sup- 
posing no  subordinate  idea  to  be  put  forth  in  some  one 
waterfall.  The  chaste  effect  of  some  particular  harmonizing 
of  flowers  is  an  idea;  while  each  indiridual  flower,  or  even 
a  harmony  of  flowers,  is  a  fact.  Thus  again,  suppose  a  poet, 
who  wishes  to  describe  a  winding  brook,  and  has  not  much 
knowledge  of  how  a  brook  does  wind ;.  to  take  up  sketches 
of  such  a  brook.  He  only  appropriates  facts,  so  long  as 
he  describes  pictured  windings  which  are  copied  from,  or 
in  accordance  with,  windings  to  be  found  in  nature.  But 
if  he  imitate  any  peculiar  winding,  or  combination  of  wind- 
ings, not  to  be  so  found,  suggested  by  the  painter  as 
windings  which  would  be  very  beautiful  or  otherwise; 
then  he  appropriates  ideas.  So,  a  man,  the  passion  of  grief, 
the  passion  of  grief  expressed  in  a  man,  are  facts;  but 
the  passion  of  grief  expressed  in  a  particular  way  in  a 
particular  man,  if  the  whole  conception  be  not  of  ordinary 
experience,  is  an  '  idea,'  the  property  of  the  portrayer. 
The  facts^  however,  remain  facts,  though  now  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  ascertained  by  any  one  from  such  portrayal. 

There,  is  a  piece  of  mountain  scenery  by  Auguste 
Bonheur  which  peculiarly  illustrates  the  distinction  we  wish 
to  make  out.  I  describe  from  memory  merely.  A  shep- 
herd or  some  such,  is  driving  cattle  down  the  mountains, 
and  is  at  the  moment  at  a  considerable  elevation.  The 
picture  may  be  said  to  be  a  combination  of  numerous 
facts,  with  one  '  idea.'  The  facts  are,  mountains,  the  nearer 
deep  umber,  the  more  remote  of  a  subdued  slate  colour; 
large,  grey,  rude  stones  in  the  foreground ;  shaggy,  wild 
cattle,  veith  broad  red  patches;  heather;  dirty  clouds;  a 
shepherd,  his  blowing  cloak;  and  many  others  of  like 
nature.  The  *idea'  is  bleakness.  Each  of  these  facts  is, 
or  may  be,  experienced;  is  independent;  could  not  be 
altered  from  what  it  is  by  being  combined  otherwise. 
But  the  idea  is  the  artist's  only.  In  this  his  consummate 
art  is  exercised :  while  to  have  painted  each  item  separately 
would  have   called   forth  but  little.     You  have  bleakness 
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everywhere:  in  the  effect  of  each  separate  mountain;  in 
the  combination  of  all ;  in  the  rugge^ess  of  the  heather ; 
the  slaty  grey;  the  dirty  clouds;  in  the  wildness  of  the 
cattle^  and  black,  gloomy  sky;  in  the  yery  attitude  of  the 
animals,  that  of  being  precipitated  down  the  mountain; 
and  chief  of  all,  in  the  blowing  cloak,  which,  and  which 
alone  reveals  the  wild  being  and  working  of  the  wind. 

It  is  evident  that  a  poet  might  appropriate  both  the 
£ict8  of  a  painter  and  the  ideas.  He  might  paint  a  grey 
stone,  slaty  hill,  or  heather;  shepherd,  blown  cloak,  or 
red  heifer.  Or  he  might  combine  these  into  bleakness. 
In  what  way  now  might  he  be  guilty  of  plagiarism?  In 
what  does  plagiarism  consist? 

After  the  distinctions  we  have  endeavoured  to  establish, 
the  evident  conclusipn  need  scarcely  be  stated.  The  truth 
lies  uncovered.  It  is  manifest  that  a  poet  may  appropriate 
a  painter's  facts,  but  not  his  ideas. 

As  far  as  nature  is  concerned,  though  in  strict  truth  all 
are  plagiarists  from  her,  it  is  customary  to  regard  any  notions 
of  her  relations,  or  perceptions  of  her  meanings,  in  the  light 
of  discoveries.  Still,  when  anything,  originally  hers,  comes 
under  the  artistic  definition  of  a  fact,  and  so  is  something 
which  nature  speaks  plainly  to  all,  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same,  whether  the  poet  copy  it  from  the  painter  or  from 
nature  herself;  whether  he  take  a  suggestion  from  nature's 
lips,  or  whether  he  gather  from  one  who  heard  her  speak. 

Thus  Milton  sings, — 

Tpwers  and  battlements  it  sees, 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

This  his  eye  caught  from  his  own  dwelling.  But  if  he 
had  seen  it  in  a  painter's  sketch  merely,  even  though  such 
had  not  actually  existed  in  the  painter's  range  of  actual 
experience,  much  less  in  the  poet's  own,  would  any  one  wish 
to  detract  from  the  merit  of  Milton's  description;  or  say 
"  this  is  a  piece  of  plagiarism"  ?  This  idea  would  be  a 
*fact'  in  Art. 

Again,  suppose  a  poet  to  contemplate  the  "  Huguenot"  of 
Millais.  It  suggests  to  him  a  certain  collision  of  duty  and 
love.  This  bringing  of  duty  and  love  into  such  collision  is 
the  main  *fact'  of  the  painting.  Now  the  poet  may  portray 
to  us  duty  and  love  in  collision  without  plagiarism ;  though 
he  never  entertained  the  idea  before  he  saw  the  picture. 
Pretty  nearly  in  the  same  way  as  he  might  have  done  so, 
if  he  had  seen  an  actual  parting  like  to  this  on  the  night 
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before  the  massacre.  No  one  would  be  dispoeed  to  detract 
from  the  merit  of  his  work,  because  the  fact  was  suggested 
to  him,  not  by  nature,  but  through  Art  For  distinctness 
sake  we  may  observe  that  the  artistic  idea  of  Millais'  picture 
is  not  the  collision  of  duty  and  lore,  so  much  as  the  par- 
ticular intensifying  of  such  which  would  be  in  the  case 
presented.  The  deep  faith  of  the  Huguenot,  the  anticipated 
massacre,  the  parting,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  great  danger 
of  the  meeting  now,  the  evident  secrecy,  and  many  other 
heightening  circumstances,  are   all   at  work  to  mi^e   the 

Eicture   what  it  is.    And  in  this  intensifying,  as  induced 
y  such  and  such  fetcts,  drawn  together  in  apt  manner,  lies 
all  the  originality  the  painter  can  claim. 

A  fact,  then,  is  any  one's,  and  so  the  poet  may  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  it,  and  make  use  of  it,  and  yet  commit  no 
robbery.  But  an  idea  is  the  painter-artist's  own;  shewn 
to  the  world  to  profit  by ;  and  the  poet-artist  must  respect 
it  He  may  learn  from  it;  delight  in  it;  yea,  publish  it 
to  others,  as  in  duty  bound,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power: 
only  not  appropriate  it. 

The  poet  cannot  in  strict  truth  say  that  another's  idea 
is  his  own,  provided  he  received  it  from  that  other,  and 
did  not  also  himself  originate  it  for  himself.  This  is  patent 
to  all.  And  truth  is  so  sacred  a  thing,  that  unless  he  rever- 
ence it,  what  can  all  other  worship  be  to  him?  For  we 
give  him  credit  for  an  earnest  purpose;  not  a  careless 
seeking  for  fame:  we  credit  him  with  seeking  to  be,  not 
merely  to  be  thought  to  be ;  with  longing  to  worship  poesy 
with  fit  offering ;  to  teach  what  he  knows,  has  learnt,  and 
by  guided  search  discovered;  that  others  may  know  also. 
But  he  will  not  honor  poesy  more  by  dishonoring  truth: 
if  he  know  not  this,  let  him  hasten  to  know  it.  Let  him 
not  think  either  that  such  a  course  is  justified  as  tending 
to  ftirther  knowledge.  The  very  familiar  law  in  common 
things  shall  chide  him,  '  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.' 
Or  let  him  take  counsel  of  a  brother  poet,  who  shall  tell 
him  from  his  high  experience  otherwise:  that  he  must  not 
expect  true  knowledge,  knowledge  which  is  good,  to  flow 
from  him,  if  he  teach  or  reveal  it  by  falsehood,  which  is 
not  good;   that — 

Beauty,  Good,  and  Knowledge  are  three  sisters, 

That  doat  upon  each  other, 

Living  togeUier  under  the  same  roof» 

And  never  can  be  sundered  without  tears. 
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And  on  the  other  hand,  loving  truth  well,  let  him  not 
forget  the  importance  of  knowledge ;  nor  be  too  scrupulous 
to  appropriate  facts  provided  for  him.  Any  poet's  expe- 
rience of  facts  is  so  limited,  that  he  must  go  upon  the 
experience  of  others.  He  must  be  ever  learning  and  gather- 
ing and  storing  up.  He  will  discover  no  great  truth  without 
much  hoarded  truth  to  aid  him.  This  may  be  gathered 
to  no  mean  amoimt  from  the  painter-artist's  work.  And  in 
a  hundred  ways. 

If  he  would  describe  some  lonely  river,  rich  and  looming 
lusciously  with  hoary  legend  and  tales  of  eld;  vet  cannot 
make  it  vivid  as  it  should  be  from  ignorance  in  him  of  fact; 
let  him  not  describe  a  vague  imperfect  vision,  expressing 
nothing ;  or  from  hatred  of  all  vagueness,  give  up  his  work 
entirely,  dreading  lest  he  speak  untruth:  but  let  him  take 
some  pictured  ruin  from  the  "winding  Rhine,"  and  look 
at  it  till  tales  rise  out  of  it :  till  ghostly  gliding  images  move 
about  in  its  deserted  chambers,  rustle  its  tapestry,  peep  at 
him  through  its  ivy;  thoughts  and  images  suited  to  such 
place  coming  from  its  contemplation.  And  let  him  rear  up 
out  of  it  some  castle  of  his  own  ;  crumble  this  turret ;  build 
up  that;  make  new  archways,  and  bolder  oriels:  though 
he  could  never  have  built  up  or  made  such,  had  he  not 
seen  oriels  and  archways,  even  as  shewn  in  that  same  picture. 
This  is  no  appropriation  he  need  trouble  himself  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

Let  him  not  suffer  the  snow-mountain  to  have  too  faint 
a  glow  in  his  sun-setting,  because  he  never  saw  it  where 
it  glows;  and  can  only  measure  it  by  those  of  his  own 
land.  But  let  him  study  well  any  available  snow-mountain, 
which  a  brother  artist  painted  as  he  saw  it,  in  its  crimson 
glory.  And  so  in  a  thousand  other  things,  of  which  these 
are  imperfect  instances. 

Let  him  not  shrink  to  be  called  plagiarist  for  this.  If 
he  only  know  his  motive  to  be  good,  and  serve  truth  with 
all  his  heart,  then  he  may  fairly  venture  to  feel  unsullied 
gladness  for  each  new  teaching  or  revelation  he  shall  reveal 
or  teach  ;  for  each  new  beauty  he  shall  elicit  for  his  fellows; 
be  it  an  unseen  sun-setting,  or  an  unknown  legendary  river : 
though  only  rendered  possible  for  him  by  such  helps  as  we 
have  noticed. 

"O.  B.'' 
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Hold  thoa  the  good :  define  it  well : 
For  fear  divine  Philosopfa j 
Should  posh  beyond  her  mark,  and  be 

Procuress  to  the  Lords  of  Hell. 

In  Memoriam. 

TPHE  problems  which,  in  some  form  or  another,  have  oc- 
-*"  cupied  the  attention  of  every  Ethical  Philosopher,  and 
the  attempted  solutions  to  which  underlie  every  system  of 
Ethics  are  the  following : 

Why  ought  a  man  to  do  his  duty?  and  what  is  that 
duty?  or  in  other  words,  what  is  the  full  meaning  and 
extent  of  the  term  'obligation*? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  have  been  as  might  perhaps 
be  anticipated  both  many  and  diverse;  they  have  varied 
with  the  circumstances  of  the  country  and  period,  and  with 
the  nature  of  the  mind  of  each  thinker ;  and  yet  there  may 
be  clearly  traced  by  the  Ethical  Student,  amid  this  at  first 
sight  lawless  confusion  of  systems,  two  distinct  lines  of 
thought;  often  indeed  approaching  one  another  and  some- 
times intersecting,  but  nevertheless  always  perceptibly  dis- 
tinct and  originating  respectively  from  the  two  great  phi- 
losophers of  the  ancient  world,  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

The  Schools  which  have  resulted  have  been  called  the 
Schools  of  Independent  and  Dependent  Morality,  though 
perhaps  the  a  priori  and  a  posteriori  Schools  would  be  a 
more  accurate  nomenclature; — their  characteristic  features 
may  be  broadly  stated  as  follows :  An  inquirer  of  the  former 
School  endeavours  to  deduce  the  springs  of  action,  and  the 
principles  that  should  actuate  us,  from  the  causes  of  those 
actions  existing  in  ourselves  and  from  our  relations,  t.^. 
from  the  nature  of  man  and  the  conditions  of  his  existence ; 
while  a  follower  of  the  latter  would  deduce  them  from  the 
results  of  those  actions  and  the  exciting  causes  external  to 
a  man's  self. 
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I  propose  to  examine  in  the  present  paper  the  particular 
form  which  the  a  posteriori,  or  as  it  has  also  been  termed, 
the  Selfish  System  of  Morality,  assumes  in  the  hands  of 
Dr.  Paley.  I  have  chosen  his  work  on  Moral  Philosophy 
in  preference  to  any  other  based  upon  the  same  principles, 
not  because  it  contains  the  most  consistent,  most  thorough, 
or  most  philosophical  investigation  of  them — it  may  or  may 
not  possess  these  characteristics — but  because,  being  a  College 
Text  Book,  and  in  fact  the  only  work  on  Moral  Philosophy 
put  into  our  hands,  it  comes  before  us  with  greater  claims 
on  our  attention,  and  to  some  extent  challenges  from  every 
one  examined  in  it  an  inquiry  into  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  based,  and  the  results  to  which  it  leads. 

The  first  step  in  the  examination  of  any  work  must  be 
to  determine  what  was  the  author's  own  idea  of  its  design 
and  scope,  what  was  the  object  which  he  intended  it  to 
fulfill. 

This,  omitting  minor  considerations,  we  find  from  the 
preface  to  have  been  in  the  present  case  of  a  two-fold  nature. 
First  to  write  a  work  which  should  answer  more  accurately 
than  previous  ones  *^  the  design  of  a  system  of  Ethics,  vis. 
"  the  direction  of  private  consciences  in  the  general  conduct 
"  of  human  life  ;**  and  secondly,  to  remedy  a  defect  observable 
in  many  former  writers,  who  "  divide  too  much  the  Law  of 
"  Nature  from  the  precepts  of  Revelation,"  to  remedy  this 
''by  combining  with  the  conclusion  of  reason  upon  each 
"  article  of  human  duty,  the  declarations  of  Scripture,  when 
"  they  are  to  be  had,  as  of  coordinate  authority,  and  as  both 
''terminating  in  the  same  sanctions."  In  other  words,  he 
proposed  to  establish  a  system  of  Christian  Ethics. 

I  will  briefly  consider  each  of  these  statements.  "  The 
"  design  of  a  system  of  Ethics  is  to  direct  private  consciences 
"in  the  general  conduct  of  human  life."  The  meaning 
of  this,  as  Paley  nowhere  explains  the  sense  in  which  he 
uses  the  term  conscience,  and  expressly  declares  his  system 
to  be  independent  of  it,  is  not  at  first  very  evident.  It 
certainly  does  not  mean  what,  from  the  context,  he  appears 
to  have  intended  by  it,  "the  direction  of  private  judgment, 
"&c.,"  or  "education  of  private  consciences,  &c.;"  in  other 
words,  that  the  design  of  a  system  of  Ethics  is  wholly 
practical.  Further,  though  Paley  was  justified  in  making 
this  or  anything  else  the  object  of  his  work,  it  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  true  definition  of  what  ought  to  be  the  aim 
of  a  writer  on  Ethics.  The  Science  of  Ethics,  like  every 
other    Science,   must  deal  with  principles;   itd  object,   as 
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eTery  other  MoraUst  has  seexi»  is  to  inyestipite  the  principles 
according  to  which  those  act  who  act  rightly.  It  will  of 
coarse  hare  its  practical  side,  since  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles,  according  to  which  we  ought  to  act,  can  scarcely 
fail  to  assist  us  in  so  acting,  but  this  cannot  be  admitted 
as  a  full  statement  of  its  object 

We  will  now  pass  on  to  the  next  point,  the  relation 
of  Ethics  to  Christianity,  and  the  advantages  possessed 
by  a  Christian  over  a  Heathen  Moralist.  Since  it  was 
no  part  of  the  scheme  of  Christianity  to  unfold  the  moral 
nature  of  man,  while  it  does  contain  declarations  of  the 
acts  that  ought  to  flow  from  it,  it  would  seem  as  though 
the  relation  were  no  more  than  that  Paley  has  stated. 
This  however  the  following  considerations  will  show  not 
to  be  the  case.  A  heathen  Philosopher,  when  inves- 
tigating the  subject  before  us,  had  to  rely  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  powers  of  his  intellect,  with  such  support 
as  he  could  derive  from  reflection  upon  himself  and  his 
experience  of  men ;  he  had  no  test  or  standard  by  which 
he  could  measure  the  accuracy  of  his  conclusions.  He  was 
moreover  beset  by  the  continually  recurring  questions : — Are 
the  men  around  me,  am  I  myself,  fulfilling  the  object,  living 
the  lives  for  which  we  were  created?  Are  we  receding 
from  or  approaching  nearer  to  a  higher  state,  a  more  perfect 
Humanity  ? 

Not  so  with  a  Philosopher  of  modern  times.  He  knows 
that  that  standard  of  a  perfect  life,  and  realization  of  all 
the  yearnings  for  a  perfect  manhood,  revealed  to  us  in  the 
New  Testament,  which  Aristotle's  Ethics  shew  the  want  of, 
and  which  Plato  loved  to  imagine,  will  aflbrd  him  an  un- 
Adling  test  to  which  he  can  submit  the  conclusions  of  his 
reason;  and  by  this  test  Paley's  System  also  must  stand 
or  fall.  It  is  Christ's  life,  as  well  as  his  precepts,  to  which 
we  can  appeal  as  at  once  an  example  and  a  guide.  He 
knows  too  that  there  is  a  perfection  we  are  to  strive  to 
attain  to,  from  which  we  have  fallen. 

So  much  for  the  preface,  now  for  the  work  itsel£  Its 
plan  may  be  stated  as  follows:  that  portion  of  the  work 
which  treats  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  with  which  alone 
I  am  now  concerned,  is  divided  into  five  books. 

In  the  first,  the  Author  defines  and  explains  the  meaning 
of  the  term  Ethics  (chapters  i.  ii.  iii.  and  iv.);  states  and  refutes 
the  principle  which  he  does  not  intend  to  follow  (ch.  v.); 
examines  in  a  practical  manner  into  the  nature  of  Happiness 
(ch.  vi.);  and  defines  Virtue  (ch.  vii.);  concluding  the  book  with 
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an  appendix  on  the  theory  of  Habits,  on  the  objection  to 
Christianity  from  its  not  determining  how  much  Virtue  is 
necessary  to  Salvation,  and  on  our  conduct  when  one 
alternative  is  doubtful,  the  other  safe. 

In  the  2nd  Book  he  examines  the  nature  of  Moral 
Obligation — in  fact,  answers  the  question  why  we  ought 
to  follow  one  line  of  conduct  rather  than  another  ?  In  the 
3rd,  4th,  and  5th  Books,  he  examines  what  it  is  we  ought 
to  do — what  are  our  Duties, — under  the  several  heads  of 
Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  ourselves,  and  Duties  to  God. 

It  will  be  evident,  even  from  this  rapid  analysis  of  it, 
independently  of  his  own  statement  in  the  Preface,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  work  was  mainly  practical,  to  examine 
the  relation  of  Ethics  to  our  daily  life,  rather  than  to 
discuss  the  principles  upon  which  it  rests;  to  dwell  upon 
the  duties  themselves,  rather  than  upon  what  constitutes 
them  such.  Still,  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate 
all  our  duties,  while  by  stating  the  law  according  to  which 
we  are  to  judge  what  are  duties,  and  adding  examples 
of  its  application,  we  may  be  assisted  in  fulfilling  them; 
it  must  be  after  all  upon  the  truth  of  its  principles  that 
the  utility  of  such  a  work  can  alone  depend.  I  shall  ac- 
cordingly, in  my  remarks  upon  it,  confine  myself  entirely 
to  the  first  two  Books,  and,  as  the  most  systematic  and 
therefore  most  satisfactory  method,  follow  in  our  Author's 
own  steps,  and  merely  comment  where  comment  seems 
called  for. 

He  defines  Moral  Philosophy  to  be  "  that  Science  which 
"  teaches  men  their  duty  and  the  reasons  of  it"  This  is, 
however,  as  I  have  shown  in  my  remarks  upon  the  Preface, 
rather  a  definition  of  his  own  work  than  of  Moral  Philosophy. 
It  is  also  too  general.  For  Ethics,  or  its  synonym  Natural 
Law,  treats  not  of  the  whole  range  of  human  duty,  but 
only  of  that  portion  of  it  which  results  from  our  nature  as 
men,  prior  to  all  formal  revelation:  in  fact  of  what  are 
called  Moral  Duties ;  the  reasons  for  which,  or  that  which 
renders  them  obligatory,  must  depend  upon  the  constitution 
or  circumstances  of  Man's  Nature — that  once  determined, 
the  duties  follow  of  necessity.  Hence  Moral  Philosophy 
might  be  more  accurately  defined  to  be  the  Science  which 
investigates  the  Moral  Nature  of  man  and  deduces  from 
it  the  duties  binding  upon  him. 

The  next  three  chapters  serve  only  to  draw  out  more 
clearly  the  use  of  the  Science,  and  may  be  passed  over 
without  a  remark. 
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This  then  brings  us  to  the  5th  Chapter,  "  On  the  Moral 
Sense."  It  opens  with  the  following  statement  of  the 
subject  of  dispute : — 

Those  who  maintain  the  existence  of  a  Moral  Sense, 
or  that  '^  the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  is  intuitive,'* 
affirm  that  an  unexperienced^  uneducated  savage  would 
decide  in  favour  of  gratitude  and  filial  affection  with  the 
same  certainty  and  truth  that  we  do.  Those  who  deny 
its  existence  affirm  that  he  would  not. 

But  this  surely  is  an  unfair  way  of  stating  it.  Some 
may  have  held  the  remarkable  opinion,  ascribed  to  the 
believers  in  a  moral  sense,  but  certainly  the  majority  have 
not.  Butler,  for  instance,  upon  whom  Paley  is  said  to 
have  lectured  at  Christ's  College,  and  whose  opinions  he 
ought  at  least  to  have  known,  says,  distinctly,  that  "if 
Conscience  had  strength,  as  it  has  Right,  it  would  govern 
the  world  " — evidently  implying  that  the  influence  of  Con- 
science upon  us  is  not  so  perfect  as  it  ought  to  be,  or  as 
it  might  be.  It  might  in  fact  be  asserted  with  equal  truth, 
that,  because  men  have  the  faculty  of  reading  and  writing, 
therefore  Paley's  savage  would  at  once  be  able  to  read 
and  write ;  indeed  one  cannot  but  wonder  that  the  absurdity 
of  supposing  the  experiment  tried,  did  not  suggest  to  him 
that  it  was  equally  absurd  to  suppose  any  thoughtful  man 
would  appeal  to  it,  or  admit  the  truth  of  such  a  statement. 

If  the  conscience  is  a  faculty,  analogy  would  suggest 
the  probability  of  its  requiring,  like  all  our  other  faculties, 
development,  training,  instruction,  and  not  of  its  being 
as  perfect  in  the  baby  or  in  the  untrained  wild-boy  of  the 
woods  (who  could  not  even  walk  until  he  was  taught)  as 
in  the  educated  citizen. 

Let  us  however  hear  the  principle  which  Paley  would 
substitute  for  that  of  a  moral  sense,  and  which  will, 
he  says,  explain  the  general  approbation  of  virtue,  and  of 
course  therefore  virtuous  actions,  without  the  assistance  of 
any  such  principle: — 

**  Having  experienced,  in  some  instance,  a  particular  con- 
"  duct  to  be  beneficial  to  ourselves,  or  observed  that  it  would 
''be  so,  a  sentiment  of  approbation  rises  up  in  our  minds ; 
"  which  sentiment  afterwards  accompanies  the  idea  or  mention 
"  of  the  same  conduct,  although  the  private  advantage  which 
"first  excited  it  no  longer  exist. 

"  By  these  means  the  custom  of  approving  certain  actions 
"  commenced :  and  when  once  such  a  custom  hath  got  footing 
"in  the   world,  it  is  no  difficult  thing  to  explain  how  it 
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''is  transmitted  and  continued;"  viz.  from  the  influence 
of  authority^  by  imitation^  from  habit  or  the  influence  of 
association. 

As  this  theory,  in  itself  by  no  means  simple  or  self- 
evident,  professes  to  be  based  on  facts,  I  beg  to  propose 
to  any  supporter  of  it  the  following  historical  questions, 
to  wmch  I  have  a  right  to  demand  an  answer  before  ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  the  statement.  You  say  that  "  by  certain 
''  means  the  custom  of  approving  virtuous  actions  commenced, 
''and  after  a  time  got  a  footing  in  the  world."  I  would 
ask,  when  did  this  custom  commence,  and  where?  Is  it 
recorded  what  nation  or  man  first  commenced  it,  or  what 
time  elapsed  before  it  gained  a  footing  in  the  world  ?  These 
difficulties,  it  may  be  remarked,  cannot  be  solved  by  saying 
that  the  custom  has  been  developed  by  civilization.  For 
however  far  back  we  trace  the  course  of  history,  we  always 
find  the  same  general  principles  of  conduct,  as  gratitude, 
filial  affection,  truthfulness,  honesty,  &c.,  held  up  to  ad- 
miration, although  the  particular  application  of  them  may 
have  been  in  many  cases,  and  perhaps  still  is,  defective 
and  erroneous.  It  is  not  the  principles,  but  the  application 
of  them  to  our  practice,  which  the  advance  of  civilization 
tends  to  widen  and  improve. 

But  not  only  are  the  facts,  upon  which  the  theory  is 
professedly  based,  unknown  to  us,  but  those  that  we  do 
know  contradict  it.  If  men  approve  virtuous  actions  from 
authority,  habit,  imitation,  or  the  influence  of  association, 
this  approbation  ought  to  increase  as  they  grow  older  and 
these  several  influences  become  stronger  and  more  matured ; 
whereas  experience  proves  the  opposite  to  be  the  case, 
that  the  hearty  love  of  all  that  is  heroic,  truthfril,  and  self- 
denying,  is  far  stronger  in  childhood  and  youthfrd  manhood 
than  it  is  after  longer  knowledge  of  the  world  has  led  men 
to  weigh  actions  to  some  extent  by  their  tendency  rather  than 
by  their  morality ;  in  other  words,  that  children  and  young 
men  judge  more  correctly  than  those  whom  on  this  point 
they  are  supposed  to  imitate. 

And  after  all  the  hypothesis  does  not  explain  the  general 
approbation  of  virtuous  actions,  or  the  performance  of  those 
actions.  What  possible  amount  of  authority,  imitation,  habit 
or  association  will  explain  the  universal  admiration  of  (to 
take  a  familiar  instance)  the  leap  of  the  Roman  Curtius? 
How  too  can  it  be  reconciled  with  die  following  proposition  ? — 
"That  many  professing  to  be  original  witnesses  of  the 
'*  Christian  miracles  passed  their  lives  in  labours,  dangers, 
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"  and  safferings,  yoluntarily  undergone  in  attestation  of  the 
"accounts  which  they  received^  and  solely  in  consequence 
"  of  their  heiief  of  those  accounts:  and  that  they  also  sub- 
"  mitted  firom  the  same  motives  to  new  rules  of  conduct.** 

So  much  for  the  proposed  theory.  The  objections  to 
the  original  one  it  will  be  scarcely  worth  while  to  consider^ 
as  they  are  objections  to  his  own  exaggerated  statement 
of  it  But  when  he  adds  somewhat  later  in  the  Chapter, 
that  ''  it  is  not  a  safe  way  of  arguing,  to  assume  certain  prin- 
*'  ciples  as  so  many  dictates,  impulses,  and  instincts  of  nature, 
"and  then  to  draw  conclusions  from  these  principles  as 
"to  the  rectitude  or  wrongness  of  actions,  independent 
"of  the  tendency  of  such  actions,  or  of  any  other  con- 
"sideration  whatever," — a  thesis  which  I  imagine  none 
will  dispute — he  appears  to  me  wholly  to  misstate  the 
relation  which  a  belief  in  the  intuitiye  perception  of  Right 
and  Wrong  stands  in  to  a  System  of  Morality.  The  relation 
of  Conscience  to  the  Science  of  Ethics  is  that  of  a  guide 
to  its  fundamental  principles,  rather  than  of  a  proof  of 
them.  One  who  believes  in  a  Conscience  cannot  fail  also 
to  believe  in  the  existence,  absolute  and  eternal,  of  a  dis- 
tinction between  Right  and  Wrong,  cannot  fail  to  believe 
that  there  is  somewhere  a  standard  of  reference  for  our 
actions  to  which,  as  the  needle  to  the  Pole,  that  Law 
written  in  our  hearts^  will,  however  dimmed  and  debased 
by  neglect  or  sin,  unfalteringly  direct  our  wandering  Wills, 
a  standard  which  varies  neither  with  time  nor  place, 
which  stands  apart  from  and  is  independent  of  the  results 
of  our  actions  and  all  attendant  circumstances  whatever. 
It  was,  I  suspect,  a  disbelief  in  this  which  led  Paley  to 
doubt  altogether  the  existence  of  a  moral  sense.  Finally 
it  may  be  added,  that  the  result  of  the  Chapter  does  in 
itself  constitute  a  reductio  ad  absurdum ;  viz.  "  that  the 
"  question  becomes  in  our  system  a  question  of  pure  curi- 
"  osity,"  in  other  words,  that  the  question  whether  God  has 
implanted  in  us  the  faculty  of  distinguishing  between  right 
and  wrong  is,  in  Faley's  system,  a  question  of  pure  curi- 
osity; then  most  probably  the  system  and  not  the  question 
will  in  time  "be  dismissed  to  the  consideration  of  those 
'*who  are  more  inquisitive  than  we  are  concerned  to  be," 
and  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  safe  or  practical  guide  through 
the  intricate  paths  of  Ethical  inquiry. 

Chapter  vi.  Human  Happiness.  This  chapter  is  mainly  a 
practical  one,  being  occupied  with  a  discussion  of  what  hap- 
piness does  and  does  not  consist  in,  and  might  be  passed  over 
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with  a  remark  upon  its  general  tendency,  were  it  not  for  the 
following  passage :  "  In  inquiring  what  human  happiness  con- 
"  sists  in,  I  will  omit  much  usual  declamation  on  the  dignity 
**  and  capacity  of  our  nature ;  the  superiority  of  the  soul  to 
*'  the  body,  oi  the  rational  to  the  animal  part  of  our  constitu- 
"  tion ;  upon  the  worthiness,  refinement,  and  delicacy  of  some 
"satisfactions,  or  the  uneasiness,  grossness,  and  sensuality 
**  of  others ;  because  I  hold  that  pleasures  differ  in  nothing 
"  but  in  continuance  or  intensity :  from  a  just  computation 
"  of  which,  confirmed  by  what  we  observe  of  the  apparent 
•*  cheerfulness,  tranquillity,  and  contentment  of  men  of  dif- 
**  ferent  tastes,  tempers,  stations  and  pursuits^  every  question 
"concerning  human  happiness  must  receive  its  decision." 
When  reading  the  previous  Chapter,  I  could  not  help  sus- 
pecting, that  Dr.  Paley  had  not  a  very  exalted  idea  of 
human  nature,  that,  as  he  held  our  best  actions  and  feelings 
to  result  from  self-interest,  imitation,  habit,  &c.,  qualities 
shared  with  us  by  every  animal,  he  probably  did  not  place 
us  very  much  above  them  in  the  scale  of  creation;  and 
that  suspicion  the  remark  just  quoted  certainly  does  not 
tend  to  diminish.  I  had  always  supposed,  and  I  think  the 
New  Testament  would  confirm  it,  that  man  was  superior 
to  animals,  because  he  possessed  a  mind,  a  rational  principle 
within  him,  which  can  and  ought  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  animal  propensities  of  his  body,  and  therefore  that 
the  pleasures  of  the  mind  were  more  suitable  to  his  nature 
than  those  of  the  body,  were  in  every  way  superior  to 
them ;  but  this  I  find  is  mere  declamation,  because  pleasures 
differ  in  nothing  but  in  continuance  or  intensity;  and 
consequently,  that  the  pleasure  of  eating  a  good  dinner 
may  be  on  a  par  with,  in  some  cases  even  superior  to, 
that  of  reading  a  good  book,  seeing  a  fine  picture,  hearing 
of  a  noble  deed ;  that  the  pleasure  of  giving  is  not  of 
a  higher  kind  than  that  of  receiving,  or  that  of  being 
merciful  than  of  gratifying  revenge,  unless  indeed  it 
be  characterized  by  greater  length  or  intensity,  which  is 
by  no  means  necessarily  the  case.  That  I  have  not  ex- 
aggerated or  interpreted  too  literally  the  meaning  of  the 
passage  is  evident  from  its  application  in  the  remainder 
of  the  Chapter;  the  prevailing  idea  of  which  is  that  no 
reality  can  be  asserted  of,  no  practical  importance  attached 
to,  any  pleasure  or  pain,  which  arises  from  the  rational 
and  spiritual  elements  of  our  nature.  From  this  point  of 
view,  the  Chapter  is  an  admirable  one,  from  any  other, 
miserably  defective.     I  should  perhaps  scarcely  be  accused 
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eren  by  our  Christian  Moralist  of  excessive  credulity, 
if  I  were  to  say,  that  I  had  read  and  believed  accouats 
of  men,  who  were  happy  in  this  world,  as  far  as 
men  can  be,  and  yet  whose  happiness  did  not  depend 
upon  the  exercise  of  either  their  social  affections  or  their 
faculties,  upon  the  possession  of  health  or  the  constitution 
of  their  habits^  but  which  did  depend  upon,  what  has 
not  as  yet  been  even  hinted  at,  the  fact  that  they  were 
doing  their  di^ty  or  conscious  that  they  were  striving  to 
do  it: — again,  what  man  is  there  among  us  who  cannot 
speak,  from  actual  knowledge,  of  women  whose  whole  lives 
have  been  one  long  self-sacrifice, — and  this  may  be  with 
failing  health,  and  without  those  social  relations,  which  Paley, 
from  his  quite  needlessly  expressed  blame  or  pity  for 
celibates,  seems  to  consider  a  necessary  constituent  of  happi- 
ness?— ^And  yet  these  women  have  been  happy  in  the 
highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word.  It  would  however 
be  folly  to  tarry  longer  on  a  theory,  concerning  which, 
the  only  difficulty  is  how  any  man  could  have  ventured 
to  propose  it,  and  I  will  pass  on  to  the  Chapter  on  Virtue, 
which  would  in  most  systems  of  Morality  strike  the  key- 
note of  the  whole,  and  form  one  of  the  most  important 
Chapters  in  the  work,  but  in  the  one  before  us  might 
be  omitted  altogether  without  in  the  least  affecting  its 
unity  or  actual  completeness.  Virtue  is  defined  to  be  "  the 
''doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience  to  the  Will  of 
"  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness."  This 
is  evidently  the  definition  of  an  action  or  mode  of  action 
rather  than  of  a  quality  of  such  actions;  and  as  such  is 
significant  of  Paley's  unfitness  for  abstract  investigation. 
It  is  also  inconsistent  with  the  division  of  Virtue  into  Duties, 
subsequently  adopted  by  him,  for  it  contains  no  reference 
to  "  duties  to  ourselves'*  or  "duties  to  God ;"  and  further,  since 
it  must  be  conscious  obedience,  that  the  definition  may  have 
any  meaning,  **  the  rule,"  viz.  "  the  Will  of  God,"  assumes 
that  Virtue  was  unknown  among  heathen  nations ; — in  fact 
as  a  definition  it  is  radically  faulty ;  but  it  involves  a  still 
graver  error,  in  the  motive  assigned  to  Virtue,  the  ex- 
amination of  which  will  however  take  place  more  suitably 
when  discussing  the  2nd  Book,  to  which  I  hope  to 
proceed  in  the  next  number. 

[To  he  continued.] 
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ABION. 


1. 

I  saw,  as  tho'  it  were  a  dream, 

Arion  on  his  dolphin  steed. 
That,  bright  with  ever-changing  gleam, 

He  led  with  reins  of  melody : 
His  robes  of  song  in  wavy  flow 
Roll'd  round  him,  white  as  mountain  snow. 

And,  as  their  journey  they  did  speed, 
Behind  the  dolphin's  glancing  tail 
There  fell  a  silver-foaming  trail 

Far  back  upon  the  sun-lit  sea. 


The  charm^  Ocean  lay  asleep, 
Smooth  were  the  waves  as  upland  lea. 

And  sea-nymphs  oft  would  shyly  peep 
In  crimson  sea-weed  coronets 

Above  the  sur&oe  of  the  sea. 
And  in  their  pearly-cabinets 

All  creatures  of  the  depths  that  be 

Were  charm'd  by  that  rare  melody. 


And  lol    the  white  clifls,  topp'd  with  green 
Stood  out  against  the  dbtant  sky, 

And  sporting  in  the  sunny  sheen 

Along  the  deep-blue  space  between 
He  saw  the  snowy  sea-guUs  fly — 

Then  like  a  cataract,  I  ween, 
Hb  music  burst  triumphantly. 


Then  to  a  little  stilly  cove, 
Blue  sea  beneath,  blue  sky  above. 
Where  rocky  horns  of  chalky  white 
Pierced  thro'  the  herbage  soft  and  bright, 
With  lyre  in  hand  he  leapt  to  land; 
The  dolphin  sought  again  the  deep. 
The  gleaming,  rainbow-dnted  sea. 
And  he,  he  vanish'd  round  the  steep. 

But  still,  a  pictured  scene,  I  see 

That  sunny  deep,  and  hear  him  sweep 

His  chords  of  matchless  harmony. 
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"DEMINISCENCES  of  school-boy  life  may  appear  to 
many  a  trivial  subject,  and  yet  there  are  few  who  do 
not  look  back  with  pleasure  to  such  by-gone  days,  enjoy 
discussing  them  with  an  old  schoolfellow,  or  comparmg 
with  their  own  the  experiences  of  another  school.  In  such 
conversation  the  first  freshness  of  life  seems  to  return  with 
its  own  peculiar  charm,  and  memories  of  the  past  lighten 
the  graver  realities  of  the  present  With  this  idea  were 
these  pages  written;  and  be  it  distinctly  understood  that 
the  writer  is  describing  no  particular  and  individual  school, 
but  endeavouring  to  blend  recollections  of  many,  in  part 
perhaps  from  personal  observation,  but  equally  so  from 
the  traditions  of  other  places.  The  sketches  are  mere  out- 
lines; and  he  leaves  the  finishing  touches  to  be  added^ 
not  by  the  critic's  pencil,  but  by  the  warmer  imagination 
of  a  friendly  Reader. 

I. 

'^Alcester!  pleasant  Alcester!  many  is  the  happy  hour 
"and  many  the  fair  prospect  you  have  given  me.  Will 
"these  hours  ever  be  renewed,  or  these  hopes  fulfilled 
"  when  I  leave  your  venerable  walls  where  my  last  four 
"years  have  stolen  away?  Hei  mihi!  seven  months  gone 
"and  my  place  will  know  me  no  more!" 

So  mused  Ernest  Raleigh  as  he  lay  on  the  slope  of 
a  hill  which,  like  Colonus  at  bright  old  Athens,  was  ever 
sunny  and  ever  sweet.  It  was  a  soft  piece  of  turf  termi- 
nating in  a  level  plot,  and  an  open  space  of  ground,  which 
stretched  to  the  bank  of  the  river  Aid,  and  formed  a  sort 
of  "  Campus  Martins"  for  the  young  athletes  of  Alcester. 
An  old  sycamore  was  waving  over  his  head,  and  the  October 
number  of  the  Newcomes  hr.d  fallen  from  his  hand  as  he 
indulged  in  one  of  the  dreamy  reveries  to  which  he  was 
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somewhat  addicted.  Behind  rose  the  grey  school-buildings 
with  their  tower  and  pinnacles  in  clear  relief  against  a 
cloudless  sky :  below,  lively  groups  of  boys  were  **  disporting** 
themselves  to  their  several  hearts'  content:  there  was  the 
sharp  crack  of  balls  from  the  racket-court,  and  the  ring 
of  falling  quoits;  while  far  away  on  the  river  might  be 
seen  a  lazy  sculler  or  two  dropping  down  with  the  current, 
or  an  eight  shooting  through  the  water  to  a  long  steady 
stroke,  the  oars  gleaming  for  a  moment  on  the  feather, 
and  the  bodies  going  forward  and  back  in  a  regular  swing. 
In  fact  it  was  one  of  those  days  in  early  Autumn  when 
one  hardly  believes  Summer  has  departed,  when  it  seems 
profanation  to  stay  indoors,  and  the  height  of  recklessness 
to  lose  a  moment  of  the  weather. 

Raleigh  had  just  resumed  the  interesting  perusal  of  Clive 
Newcome's  misfortunes,  when  up  strolled  Frederick  Waters 
in  an  airy  costume,  devoid  of  coat  and  waistcoat,  a  racket 
in  one  hand,  and  a  blue  cap  in  the  other,  while  his 
countenance  looked  a  sort  of  human  thermometer  at  90° 
in  the  shade.  *'  Hullo !  Raleigh,"  he  shouted,  "  beat  'em 
"gloriously,  first  game  to  ten,  and  second  to  seven,  and 
"an't  I  hot  just?"  as  he  threw  himself  on  the  grass— -(*  on 
the  damp  grass!'  says  maternal  anxiety  horrified  beyond 
expression,  *  why  what  a  cold  he  must  have  caught !'  but 
no !  my  dear  madam,  school-boys  have  powers  of  defying 
cliills  and  laughing  at  digestions,  little  less  than  miraculous). 

**  Infatuated  creature,"  replied  his  friend,  "  I'm  sorry 
for  you." 

"  Sorry,  you  great  useless  leviathan !  what's  the  good 
of  your  thews  and  sinews  if  you  lie  here  dosing,  and  dream- 
ing, and  dawdling  over  a  novel  the  whole  of  this  blessed 
afternoon  ?" 

"  To  my  miud,"  quoth  Raleigh,  "  it  is  rather  more 
agreeable  to  take  mine  ease  with  Thackeray  for  a  companion 
and  enjoy  his  happy  touches  of  satire,  than  to  go  skipping 
about  down  below  there,  knocking  balls  to  pieces  with  an 
implement  just  like  the  battledore  my  babyhood  used  to 
delight  in;  and  what  good  you  do  yourself  I  don't  see, 
unless  it's  an  advantage  to  get  desperately  hot  and  precious 
stiflT  in  the  muscles." 

"Ignorant  fellow!  never  read  Lord  Bacon's  remark  on 
Tennis?  it  does  not  give  you  activity  of  limb,  I  suppose, 
nor  yet  *a  quick  eye  and  a  steady  observation.'" 

"I  don't  exactly  perceive  how  these  are  to  promote 
you  classical  perfections,  but  perhaps — " 
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''  Oh !  bother  my  classical  perfections/'  said  the  irreverent 
Waters,  '^you  talk  like  a  confounded  dictionary.  I'm  not 
going  to  a  musty  College,  thank  heaven;  Emigration's 
the  thing  for  me.  Hurrah  for  New  Zealand  and  the 
Bush!" 

"  *  There  methinks  would  be  enjoyment  more  than  in 
this  march  of  mind' — " 

"  Oh !  if  you're  going  to  do  Locksley  Hall,  I'm  off 
to  calling-over,  and  perhaps  your  majesty  had  better  do 
the  same." 

*'  Well  I  think  I  can  gracefully  condescend  so  far,  es- 
pecially as  it  wants  about  two  seconds  to  the  hour." 

He  was  right,  for  next  moment  there  was  a  'kling- 
klang'  four  times  repeated  from  the  school  clock,  and  followed 
by  a  series  of  tones  each  three  notes  lower,  to  intimate 
that  another  hour  was  gathered  to  its  forefathers.  The 
bell  rang  first  sharply,  then  violently,  then  came  to  a  spas- 
modic ending:  our  interlocutors  rose  and  shook  off  the 
grass  and  the  damp,  our  K»<l>a  irpoatama  from  the 
play-grounds  struggled  into  their  various  attires,  and  all 
rushed  up  to  answer  their  names  in  the  great  Quadrangle. 

Header,  if  you  are  not  already  fatigued  beyond  aJl  en- 
durance, let  us  follow  behind,  and  take  a  brief  sketch  of 
the  two  young  men  into  whose  characters  we  have  already 
obtained  some  insight  from  the  above  conversation.  Raleigh, 
you  see,  is  tall,  with  a  good  though  slight  figure,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  a  general  air  of  lassitude  in  his  walk  and  carriage ; 
he  has  fair  hair,  and  eyes  of  a  bluish  grey,  a  face  which 
would  have  been  handsome,  but  for  a  certain  weary  ex- 
pression, which  detracted  from  its  premiere  fraicheur,  while 
perhaps  it  added  to  its  interest:  a  pleasant  voice,  a  good 
smile,  and  that  unruffled  temper  which  generally  accompanies 
a  lazy  disposition,  made  him  friends  wherever  he  went. 
As  to  intellectual  acquirements  his  proficiency  was  great 
in  languages,  ancient  and  modern;  he  had  a  fair  idea  of 
science,  and  general  notions  of  politics  and  other  topics 
of  the  day. 

Now  let  us  look  at  Waters :  there  you  have  him  ;  a 
countenance  animated  and  handsome,  with  that  glow  of 
health  which  constant  exercise  alone  produces ;  rather  below 
than  above  the  middle  height,  but  muscular  enough  for 
a  young  Hercules ;  always  (to  employ  his  own  extraordinary 
language)  ^^  up  to  some  lark  or  other,  and  equal  to  any 
amount  of  chaff;"  clever,  yet  taking  pains  to  spoil  his 
abilities;    tolerably    well    informed,    yet    affecting    general 
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ignorance;  and,  in  fine,  having  in  his  character  many  of 
those  ingredients  which  constitute  the  ^^  jolly  good  fellow^'* 
a  fellow  to  wit  whose  goodness  is  apparent  in  a  frank 
manner  and  an  open  face;  who  can  sing  a  good  song  and 
tell  a  good  story;  who  is  great  on  the  river  and  does 
wonders  in  the  cricket  field. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  about  Alcester  school ;  it  contained 
some  two  hundred  members,  but  sent  up  only  about 
fifteen  annually  to  the  two  Uniyersities,  many  of  the  Al- 
cestrians  preferring  'the  military'  to  more  peaceful  pro- 
fessions. However,  at  Oxford  as  well  as  Cambridge,  a 
brilliant  series  of  well-earned  honours  had  made  their  name 
formidable  to  competitors;  an  Alcester  man  was  generally 
a  good  classic  and  an  average  mathematician  with  a  smatter- 
ing of  other  information,  and  a  turn  of  mind  somewhat 
too  sociable  to  be  over  steady:  the  training  and  mode  of 
life  which  produced  these  qualities  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  of,  as  our  sketches  proceed. 


The  two  friends  had  answered  their  names  and  were 
strolling  in  the  Quadrangle  before  going  into  the  house. 
Callings-over  at  Alcester  were  of  a  light,  easy  character; 
the  Master  who  took  them  stood  by  and  listened  with  his 
hands  behind  him,  and  one  of  the  Prsetors  (as  the  first 
eight  in  the  school  were  entitled)  called  over  the  list ;  boys 
lounged  up  to  answer  in  various  cpstumes,  'spotted  like 
the  pafd,*  and  suggestive  rather  of  cricket,  boating,  or  what- 
ever was  in  season,  than  of  scholastic  attire:  there  were 
no  less  than  three  opportunities  of  answering,  and  a  good 
quarter  of  an  hour's  grace  was  allowed  before  the  gates 
of  the  school  were  shut.  This  interval  they  generally  spent 
walking  about  in  pairs,  or  "  two-two-ing"  as  Ferrer  (one 
of  the  rrsetors)  expressed  it,  in  an  idiotic  riddle  about  strolls 
and  penny  trumpets.  Survey  we  the  Quadrangle.  There 
is  Baleigh,  lending  a  kind  ear  to  the  aitless  talk  of  his 
proteff^e,  little  Chatfield,  who  is  telling  him  what  a  lark 
they  had  to-day  with  old  Dupuis  the  writing  master,  who 
took  their  form  in  Tipper's  absence,  and  who  didn't  know 
the  Greek  for  'beautiful' — no  really  he  didn't!  and  how 
that  audacious  Southwood  actually  took  a  sight  at  him,  and 
asked  after  his  mother !  and  then  Chatfield  wants  to  know 
if  Hare  and  Hounds  is  great  fun,  and  if  he'll  be  able  to 
keep  up  at  that  killing  pace  which  be  has  heard  of.  Raleigh 
looks  on  him  pleasantly   from   his   blue   eyes,   and   is   all 
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bat  worshipped  by  his  young  pupiL  There  are  Waters 
and  Langley  arm-in-arm,  chatUng  about  the  cricket  season 
just  over,  and  what  scores  they  got,  and  how  they  wanned 
those  mu&  from  Chenley,  which  adventurous  club  had 
challenged  them  for  the  last  match  of  the  season.  They 
marvel  how  strong  Ferrer  is  coming  out  at  Foothall,  and 
when  the  first  run  of  the  "Boyal  Alcester  Hunt!'* — save 
the  mark! — ^is  to  come  o£  And  then  Langley  doesn't 
mind  telling  Waters  that  he  was  staying  at— oh!  such  a 
joUy  place  in  the  holidays — where  there  was  the  prettiest 

girl  he  ever  saw,  a  Miss ,  a  'regular  Biunner,*  and 

a  young  officer  of  H.M.  102nd,  awfully  sweet  upon  her, 
but  of  coarse  quite  cut  out  when  he,  the  accomplished 
Langley,  tried  his  powers  of  fascination.  Thus  passes  the 
time  till  the  clock  sings  out  the  quarter,  "the  hour  of 
"retiring,'*  v^hen  Raleigh  bids  little  Chatfield  good  night, 
and  sends  him  off  to  his  house,  while  he  himself  hooks 
his  arm  into  Ferrer's  and  Langley 's,  and  the  trio  march 
through  the  Hall  into  their  Pnetorium  with  the  air  of 
being  lords  of  the  Alcester  creation  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt. 

II. 

The  Prstorium  was  a  strange  old  place,  and  strongly 
suggested  the  idea  of  "  rough  and  ready :"  it  was  an  oblong 
room,  perhaps  thirty  feet  by  fifteen,  and  looked  bare  and 
cheerless  enough  to  any  stranger  that  might  happen  to  in- 
spect it  during  the  holidays:  in  the  half-year  however  the 
Praetors  would  lay  down  cocoa-nut  matting  over  the  floor, 
introduce  a  chair  apiece,  and  one  arm-chair  to  boot,  for  the 
occupation  of  which  last,  great  battles  took  place  daily  and 
even  hourly.  Comfortless  one  could  hardly  call  it,  when 
its  walls  were  ringing  with  voices,  its  floors  rattling  with 
footsteps,  and  its  huge  fires  blazing  in  a  way  to  dispel  the 
opaquest  of  glooms.  Two  tables  of  'the  brave  old  oak' 
stood  in  the  middle :  the  walls  were  covered  on  three  sides 
with  bookcases,  and  on  the  fourth  with  lockers  to  contain 
the  properties  of  the  illustrious  occupants,  the  name  of  each 
being  painted  outside.  Hats,  books,  and  papers  formed  a 
glorious  chaos  on  the  table.  Foils,  gloves,  and  single  sticks 
were  arrayed  over  the  mantlepiece,  and,  in  the  centre 
thereof,  beamed  from  a  print  the  benignant  countenance 
of  Dr.  Chandos  (the  late  Headmaster) :  a  queer  situation 
certainly   for  the  venerable  gentleman,  especially  as  some 
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irreverent  Millais  had  accurately  delineated  a  pipe  as  sap- 
ported  by  that  smiling  mouth,  and  a  glass  of  '  sometliing 
'  hot'  among  the  theological  works  painted  upon  the  table : 
the  smoke  in  both  cases  was  finished  in  the  true  Prae- 
Raphaelite  style.  Over  the  lockers  was  fixed  a  leaden  bust, 
asserted  by  various  authorities  to  be  Socrates,  Voltaire,  or 
Person,  great  uncertainty  prevailing:  anyhow  it  formed  a 
favourite  mark  for  taking  shots  at,  and  was  to  be  highly 
congratulated  on  possessing  a  nature  so  unbreakable.  At 
the  end  furthest  from  the  door  was  a  large  bay-window 
looking  out  on  the  river,  a  pleasant  enough  recess  to  sit  in 
if  you  had  two  or  three  rugs  under  you,  otherwise  the 
boards  were  but  an  uneasy  couch:  there  was  a  view  far 
over  to  the  town,  where  lamps  and  lights  were  already 
twinkling,  and  the  toll  of  a  distant  curfew  hummed  through 
the  stillness  of  evening. 

And  now  for  the  Prcetors  with  four  of  whom  we  are 
slightly  acquainted.  The  remaining  four  were  Lyon,  a  burly 
looking  fellow  given  to  stolid  observations,  but  not  otherwise 
remarkable ;  Aytoun  a  hard  headed  and  hard  hearted  Cale- 
donian, who  believed  Euclid  to  be  more  interesting  than 
any  novel,  and  would  have  preferred  a  series  of  mathematical 
diagrams  to  the  whole  gallery  of  watercolours ;  Saville,  a 
graceful  and  elegant  boy  possessed  of  an  independent  for- 
tune, which  he  thought  a  good  excuse  (as  many  others  do) 
for  dispensing  with  intellectual  acquirements;  and  lastly, 
McQueen  who  was  very  north  country  indeed,  both  in 
accent  and  manner,  but  as  good-hearted  and  honest  a 
fellow  as  ever  breathed.  The  Captaincy  of  the  school  was 
held  by  Ernest  Raleigh,  as  also  the  Presidency  of  the  prse- 
torium,  a  position  which  involved  looking  after  the  books, 
newspapers,  &c.  of  the  same,  and  taking  the  chair  at  the 
debating  society.  Langley  was  captain  of  the  Cricket  and 
Foot-ball  Clubs,  and  Waters  Master  of  the  Hounds. 
These  three  distinguished  persons  sat  at  a  table  of  their 
own,  with  Ferrer  an  extremely  nice  fellow,  sensible  enough 
to  refuse  all  such  public  offices  as  being  of  rather  more 
trouble  than  value;  the  Quartette  accordingly  laid  down 
the  law  to  their  **  co-mates  and  brothers"  in  a  style  to  which 
despotism  was  quite  a  trifle. 

The  day  on  which  our  sketches  commence  happened  to 
be  a  particularly  busy  one,  which  was  doubtless  the  reason 
why  Baleigh  had  spent  the  afternoon  in  reading  the  New- 
comes,  Waters  in  playing  his  great  matph  at  rackets,  and 
Langley  strolhng  about  the  town  with  Ferrer.      In  fact  it 
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was  a  fayoarite  maxim  at  Alcester  "  always  to  put  off  to  the 
last  minute  what  you  can  possibly  avoid  doing  before/'  They 
were  now  making  up  for  lost  time  with  a  vengeance ;  nothing 
could  be  heard  but  the  constant  scratch  of  pens^  or  muttered 
remarks  of  a  strong  nature  on  verses  generally  and  that 
subject  in  particular,  or  interesting  questions  about  genders 
and  quantities,  or  the  rush  of  leaves  rapidly  turned  over. 

Meanwhile  the  Junior  table  were  variously  employed. 
Aytoun  of  course  had  his  Differential  Calculus  from  which 
he  was  believed  never  to  have  parted,  keeping  it  at  night 
under  his  pillow  in  order  to  soothe  his  slumbers.  Saville, 
having  with  great  ease  written  the  smallest  allowable  number 
of  Elegiacs,  while  the  morning  lecture  was  going  on,  had 
composed  an  extempore  sofa  with  two  huge  lexicons  one 
form  and  the  chimney-piece,  thus  gaining  the  double  ad- 
vantage of  enjoying  the  luxuriant  poetry  of  Alexander 
Smith,  and  excluding  the  smallest  sight  of  the  fire  from 
Lyon  and  McQueen  who  were  indulging  in  a  peaceful 
game  at  chess. 

"I  say,"  said  Waters  at  last,  looking  up  from  a  chaos 
of  books^  with  his  hair  all  dishevelled  from  intense  appli- 
cation, **  here  is  a  line  in  TibuUus  so  admirably  adapted  to 
"the  subject  that  I'm  blessed  if  I  don't  appropriate  it. 
"D*ye  think  Cameron  will  be  down  on  me?" 

"No,"  quoth  Ferrer,  "the  old  boy  won't  twig  it:  I 
"copied  a  lot  of  Cicero  in  my  theme  last  Monday  and  he 
"corrected  it  severely  as  being  the  worst  Latinity  he'd 
"  seen.  To  be  sure  I  altered  the  moods  and  tenses  a  bit, 
"to  make  it  look  like  my  own." 

"Well,"  said  Waters,  "if  he  says  anything  I  shall  re- 
"mind  him  of  what  he  told  us  the  other  day — *that  we 
"*  couldn't  do  better  than  copy  Tibullus' — won't  he  be  sold 
"neither?" 

"  Or  quote  the  Critic,"  suggested  Langley :  "  two  great 
"minds  hit  on  the  same  idea — only  certainly  Tibullus  had 
"it  first." 

"Well,  I  declare  some  of  Scrymgeour's  verses  in  the 
"  Classical  album  cut  out  the  ancients  a  few.  Did  you  ever 
"  hear  of  Scrymgeour's  extempore  in  old  Chandos'  time  ?" 

"  No !  let's  have  it,  old  fellow/' 

"  Why  you  see  boating  had  begun  just  then,  and  the 
"  revered  Chandos  set  his  antiquated  face  against  the  same. 
"  So  one  day  in  School  he  gasps  out,  regularly  choking  with 
"rage,  *If  the — ugh — men  mil  go  on— ugh — letting  out 
"*  boats  to  the  boys — I'll, — I'll, — ugh — have  'em  before  the 
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"'magistrates.*  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  Scrymgeonr 
"shoves  these  two  lines  down  on  his  desk — 

**  Si  cupient  homines  pneris  conduoere  cymbw 
"  Ante  magistratuB  Chandos  hahebit  eos  I* 

"  Conducere  was  not  exactly  right  of  course,  but  the  thing 
"  went  down  wonderfully.  There  was  a  tremendous  '  Pshaw  V 
"  and  the  subject  was  dismissed." 

The  Anecdote  was  well  received  and  would  doubtless 
have  been  followed  by  another,  but  just  then  the  bell  rang 
for  supper — there  were  always  bells  ringing  at  AJcester — 
and  at  the  same  moment  Waters  pulled  away  one  of  the 
Lexicons  supporting  Saville's  couch.  The  unfortunate  oc- 
cupant rolled  over  on  the  floor  and  was  covered  by  an 
avalanche  of  forms  and  rugs,  not  to  speak  of  various  books, 
mostly  his  ou>n^  dropping  on  the  top  of  him.  Aytoun  fell 
into  an  ecstasy  of  laughing  and  coughing.  Perhaps  Waters 
expected  the  like  demonstration  from  the  chess-players  and 
was  disgusted  at  their  preoccupied  state,  perhaps  he  was 
only  in  search  of  amusement;  at  any  rate  he  aimed  a 
Liddell  and  Scott  in  the  right  direction,  and  crash  at  one 
fell  swoop,  over  went  the  board  and  the  men  I 

Pneceps  immane  ruinie : 

whereupon  McQueen   declared   positively   he  should   have 

S'ven  mate  in  two  moves,  and  Lyon,   who  had  much  the 
^st  of  the  game,  stolidly   responded  by  a  remark   about 
"  your  eyes,"  of  which  the  first  part  was  happily  inaudible. 

Meanwhile  the  Quartette  had  walked  into  the  hall  and 
occupied  the  best  places  at  table,  leaving  their  friends  to 
pick  up  the  chessmen,  and  the  disconsolate  Saville  to  put 
himself  generally  to  rights,  and  in  particular  to  brush  a 
furry  garment  familiarly  known  as  "  the  cat-coat,'*  but  which 
really  was  "  a  super  beavor,  fur  cuflfs,  velvet  collar,  lined," 
as  his  tailor  would  subsequently  inform  him  to  the  tune 
of  £3.  Zs. 

4>. 


*  A  true  story  communicated  to  us  by  a  member  of  Shrews- 
bury School. 
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DEATH-SONGS. 

(UHLAND). 


I.    THE  SERENADE. 

What  pleasant  sounds  come  to  me. 

And  wake  me  from  my  sleep? 
O  mother^  look,  who  can  they  be 

That  under  the  window  creep? 

''I  cannot  hear  or  see  them; 

O,  gently  slumber  on: 
They  bring  thee  no  songs  at  night  now, 

My  poor  and  sickly  one." 

It  is  no  earthly  music 

That  makes  my  heart  so  light; 
But  angels  that  sing,  and  call  to  me, 

O  mother  mine,  good  night. 

II.   THE  ORGAJ^. 

''Yet  once  again,  good  neighbour  mine, 

This  organ  play  to  me! 
It  thrilleth  me;   it  quiek'neth  me 

With  holy  melody!" 

The  sick  man  begged;   the  neighbour  played; 

So  played  he  ne'er  before; 
So  pure  and  grand,  he  knoweth  not 

His  own  weak  playing  more. 

It  is  a  strange,  a  blessed  sound. 

Vibrating  from  his  hand: 
He  stops  in  fear;   no  friend  is  here. 

But  in  the  spirit-land. 

ni.    THE  THROSTLE. 

^I  will  never  go  into  the  garden. 

But  lie  the  summer  long; 
And  hear  the  happy  throstle  ever. 

That  out  of  the  bushes  sang." 

Some  one  caught  the  bird  for  the  child; 

It  sits  in  its  prison  there; 
But  its  little  head  droops,  it  will  not  sing 

Those  pleasant  songs  for  her. 

In  pity  and  pain  she  looks,  she  weeps. 

She  looks  beseechingly; 
One  dear  song  gushes;   its  bright  eye  flashes; 

It  flashes  only  to  die. 
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Reade  him  therefore;  and  againe  and  againe;  And  then  if 
you  doe  not  like  him,  surely  you  are  in  some  manifest  danger 
not  to  understand  him. — Pref.  to  Shak.,  2nd  fol.  ed. 

"AND  here  I  have  occasion  to  mention  divers  Societies 
"among  the  Students,  at  the  which  if  any  man  marvel, 
**I  do  him  to  wit  that  I  speak  of  nothing  which  my  own 
"eyes* have  not  beheld.  For  each  College  hath  its  boat 
"or  boats,  manned  from  certain  Clubs  or  Societies  within 
"  the  College,  and  that  not  after  the  manner  of  a  ferry  for 
"convenience  of  others,  but  for  the  pleasurable  exercise 
"  therefrom  derived ;  the  lads  wear  bright  and  particoloured 
"dresses,  as  do  the  women;  but  that  it  is  no  women's 
"work  ye  may  hence  gather;  for  they  chase  one  another 
"  in  races,  the  one  boat  behind  the  other,  by  reason  of  the 
"  narrowness  of  the  Cam,  after  the  fashion  of  geese  on 
"a  common,  and  labour  if  by  any  means  they  can  attain 
"to  touching  the  boat  which  they  do  thus  blindly  pursue. 
"And  I  have  seen  lads  unable  to  sit  down,  the  reason 
"  whereof  is  the  soreness  of  their  bodies  induced  by  the 
"  violent  rowing ;  at  the  which  they  do  not  repine.  There 
"  is  also  a  great  Debating  Society,  hight  the  Union,  where 
"lads  do  gravelv  discuss  the  businesses  of  the  nation; 
"also  there  are  lesser  Debating  Societies,  both  public  and 
"private,  which  differ  not  much  in  kind  from  the  Union. 
"  But  of  the  Societies  within  the  Colleges  I  will  next  speak, 
"  of  which  there  is  wonderful  variety.  For  the  lads  comoine, 
"  six  or  ten  together,  to  read  the  works  of  those  who  have 
"greatly  written,  such  as  Master  William  Shakspeare, 
"  Master  T.  Carlyle,  Master  Alfred  Tennyson ;  the  hour 
"being  eight  of  the  clock  on  Saturday  evenings:  others 
"do  meet  to  read  divers  authors  according  as  they  list; 
"  others  to  eat  heavy  suppers,  where  they  do  drink  much 
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**wine  and  beer,  whereby  the  chapel  seeth  them  not  on 
*'the  Sunday  morning;  there  are  moreover  Anti-Proctorial 
"  Societies,  and  one  cleped  a  T  P.  Society,  of  which  it 
"is  not  easy  to  gather  the  olgect:  a  Tripe  and  Trotter 
"Club  is  known  to  me  by  name  only.  There  are 
''many  others  also,  such  as  German  Societies,  and 
"  Natural  Philosophy  Societies,  in  the  former  whereof  the 
'Hads  smoke,  talk  and  drink  after  the  German  fashion, 
''and  in  the  latter  they  do  transcribe  essays  from  books, 
'*  for  their  mutual  edification.  Of  the  Cricket  and  Religious 
"Societies  I  will  next  speak." 

I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  give  this  extract  in  full 
from  the  very  curious  MS.  hitherto  unprinted,  which  bears 
the  title  "  Fuller's  Dream  of  Cambridge  in  the  I9th  Century,** 
as  being  probably  new  to  the  reader,  though  a  small  part 
of  it  only  bears  upon  the  subject  immediately  before  us. 

These  Societies  form  a  very  curious  and  not  unimportant 
subject  for  reflection,  as  regards  both  their  origin  and  the 
relation  in  which  they  stand  to  our  great  Society :  for  they 
form  not  the  least  important  of  the  instruments  of  a  University 
education.  If  any  able  boating  man,  some  future  Bishop  of 
New  Zealand  for  instance,  would  write  for  75ltf  Eagle  a  paper 
on  College  Boating  Societies,  their  capacities^  conduct,  and 
influences,  he  would  do  a  good  deed.  Of  Shakspearians 
alone  is  the  writer  of  this  paper  at  all  competent  to  speak, 
and  to  these  our  attention  will  now  be  confined. 

Shakspeare  is  more  adapted  for  reading  in  such  Societies 
than  any  other  author ;  the  most  cursory  reader  can  scarcely 
go  away  empty  handed,  and  the  most  faithful  and  patient 
student  will  never  cease  to  dig  up  fresh  jewels  from  his 
inexhaustible  mine;  and  standing  in  the  position  of  the 
representative  of  English  literature,  of  whom  no  man  dare 
be  ignorant,  he  is  also  one  of  whom  we  may  be  content 
to  learn  in  reverence,  without  venturing  on  profane,  and 
therefore  injurious  criticism.  Hence  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  Shakspeare  Societies  in  the  College  for 
many  years:  there  have  been  those  in  which  elocution 
alone  was  studied,  and  possibly  with  some  results;  others 
have  acted  the  plays,  but  we  fear  admitted  no  spectators: 
in  some  a  play  is  the  subject  of  a  term's  discussion,  in 
others  a  play  must  by  law  be  read  every  week;  in  this 
Society  each  man,  without  any  attempt  at  acting,  reads 
the  part  of  a  particular  character  assigned  to  him,  and 
is  the  Othello  or  the  "  gulled  gentleman"  of  the  evening ; 
in  that  each  man   reads  a  whole   scene   preparatory  to  its 
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discoBsion.  We  propose  therefore  to  investigate  more  par* 
ticalarly  with  respect  to  these  Societies,  what  are  the  objects 
which  they  propose  to  attain,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
collateral  questions,  how  far  they  are  consistent  with  College 
work,  and  now  they  may  be  best  constituted. 

Now  if  elocution  is  the  object  of  these  evening  readings, 
the  gain  may  be  fairly  weighed:  it  is  (or  is  not)  an  ap- 
preciable and  marketable  per-centage  on  the  outlay  of  labour, 
and  as  such  does  not  lie  within  our  aim.  If  the  supper 
forms  the  main  part  of  the  entertainment  in  any  such 
Societies,  with  these  we  have  nothing  to  do.  If  the  ob- 
ject is  to  talk  about  Shakspeare  and  literature,  the  less 
that  is  said  of  such  the  better.  *'  Read  not  to  find  talk 
"  and  discourse,"  said  Bacon,  "  but  to  weigh  and  consider." 
But  there  are  those  in  which  Shakspeare  is  studied^  fairly 
worked  at  like  the  Agamemnon,  with  minuter  criticism, 
discussed  on  more  general  grounds  as  a  poet  and  artist. 
**  What !  work  at  ShsdLspeare  Uke  old  .£schylus  1  I  thought 
'^poetry  was  a  relaxation,  not  a  study;  at  least  I  used  to 
''think  so  when  I  read  Scott  and  Byron  on  the  grass; 
''  latterly  I  confess  I  have  not  thought  much  about  it  either 
**  way."  Quisquis  es,  O  modo  quem  ex  adverse  dicere  feci, 
let  us  bring  this  question  fairly  to  an  issue.  We  assume 
then  that  there  is  something  to  be  gained  by  studying 
Shakspeare,  something  worth  the  labour,  and  something 
which  reading  together  assists  us  in  obtaining. 

Now  the  first  of  these  assumptions  is  strictly  such,  and 
admits  of  no  proof  that  could  convince  an  unoeliever  in 
it:  for  the  truth  of  it  is  perpetually  experimental,  and 
presupposes  certain  qualities  in  the  reader,  without  which 
no  study  would  be  profitable.  Hence  only  some  readers 
of  Shakspeare  even  appreciate  him;  on  many,  after  years 
of  fidthful  reading,  tlie  deeper  truths  on  his  pages  bc^in 
to  dawn,  and  what  they  enjoyed  for  the  stories,  the  fun, 
the  exquisite  diction,  and  the  pretty  conceits,  as  boys, 
discloses  to  them  in  their  manhood  the  profoundest  philosopny 
and  poetry.  The  passage  of  St.  Augustine,  quoted  in 
Coleridge's  Aids  to  Reflection,  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
our  poet.  Sic  accipite,  ut  mereamini  intelligere;  fides 
enim  debet  prscedere  intellectum,  ut  sit  intellectus  fidei  prse- 
mium.  Golden  words,  which  if  rightly  received  would 
hush  many  an  ignorant  and  shallow  scon  at  other  writers 
besides  Shakspeare. 

But  it  is  necessary  to  say  something  more  distinct  and 
definite  in  answer   to  the  question.  What  do  you  expect 
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to  gain  by  studying  Shakspeare  ?    '^  It  is  a  triyial  grammar- 
**  sehool  text,  but  worthy  a  wise  man's  consideration." 

And  first,  whatever  pleasure  and  profit  a  mere  reader 
will  obtain,  will  flow  in  seven-fold  on  the  student.  His 
marvellous  English,  his  oft  quoted  lines,  his  quaintest 
conceits,  his  most  loved  speeches,  are  not  made  less  dear 
to  the  student.  Whatever  refinement  of  taste,  vigour  of 
imagination,  reverence  for  the  pure  and  true,  is  gained 
by  the  reader,  will  be  the  more  certain  and  more  abundant 
reward  of  the  student.  And  thus  it  may  be  affirmed  that 
he  loses  nothing  but  the  novelty  of  the  incident. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  there  is  much  in  every  poem  which 
deserves  the  name,  from  which  the  mere  reader  is  neces- 
sarily excluded.  The  obscurities  in  the  allusions  and  style 
of  writing  require  some  attention,  and  these  are  considerably 
increased  when  one  of  the  older  poets  is  the  subject  of 
study;  yet  these  form  but  a  small  part  of  the  dimculties 
to  be  encountered ;  in  the  modern  poets  these  consist  in  the 
fragmentary  appearance  of  many  of  their  writings,  and  in 
the  rapid  transitions,  which  obscure  their  unity  as  a  whole : 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  which  are  rather 
the  conceptions  of  the  individual,  than  those  external  and 
universal  subjects  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  tbe  poetry 
of  every  nation  in  the  youthful  days  of  its  literature. 
Where  the  personality  of  the  poet  is  felt,  the  difficulty  is 
always  increased.  For  to  enter  into  and  judge  the  poem 
fairly,  one  must  endeavour  to  lose  one's  individuality  and 
to  take  the  poet's  standing  point,  to  read  it  as  he  would 
have  read  it,  with  no  attempt  at  criticism  upon  it  till  one 
is  fairly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  poem,  perceives  its 
unity,  comprehends  all  that  was  intended,  feels  all  that  was 
felt,  by  the  poet  himself.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  is  the 
reader  qualified  to  pass  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  poem.  But  this  transformation  is  an  active 
exercise  of  some  of  the  highest  mental  powers :  imagination 
is  no  mere  passive  submission  to  the  guidance  of  a  poet 
mid  the  flowers  of  his  fancy,  but  the  active  following  of 
him,  the  following  of  a  man  of  greater  activity,  of  more 
rapid  steps  than  one's  own,  into  strange  places  and  bewilder- 
ing combinations  of  objects.  Sometimes  he  wanders  on 
calmly  and  gently^  and  a  child  may  follow  him ;  and  anon 
he  soars,  with  so  sudden  a  flight  that  a  careless  eye  loses 
sight  of  him,  and  with  so  powerful  a  wing  that  none  but 
a  poet  can  keep  him  in  view.  And  if  these  are  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  modem  poets,  there  are  kindred  difficulties 
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in  Shakspeare;  and  to  these  the  student  must  direct  his 
attention.  The  personality  of  Shakspeare  is  so  vague  that 
it  is  hopeless  to  endeavour  to  assume  his  point  of  view; 
his  plays  must  be  contemplated  as  pictures,  of  which  it  is 
the  object  of  the  admirer  to  detect  and  single  out  the  grand 
central  idea,  and  to  shew  how  every  figure,  and  every  tint 
combine  to  illustrate  and  enforce  it.  A  child  may  admire 
the  colours,  a  man  may  judge  of  the  fidelity  in  the  drawing, 
an  artist  alone  of  the  grouping  and  efiect  of  the  whole,  with 
anything  like  an  intelligent  appreciation.  So  the  field  of 
the  highest  criticism  of  Shakspeare  is  occupied  by  the  central 
idea^  the  plot,  the  grouping  of  the  characters  with  their 
endless  contrasts  and  combinations,  and  the  cooperation  of 
every  character  in  every  scene  of  every  act  to  the  heighten- 
ing and  establishment  of  the  unity  of  the  whole.  Here 
then  is  the  work  before  the  earnest  student:  he  will  get 
little  help  towards  it  from  others,  unless  he  have  recourse 
to  Germany,  whose  critics  make  it  their  boast  and  not  with- 
out reason  that  they  have  done  more  for  Shakspeare  than 
his  own  nation ;  Coleridge  indeed,  and  Henry  Reed  whom 
a  too  early  death  hurried  away  from  his  loving  labours,  have 
done  not  a  little  towards  founding  the  higher  criticism,  but 
as  original  critical  writers  are  generally  placed  in  a  lower 
rank  than  Tieck,  Schlegel,  Scheliing,  and  Ulrici.  But  with- 
out troubling  the  Germans  he  will  find  plenty  to  occupy  him 
in  Shakspeare  alone,  and  his  conclusions,  as  well  as  his 
method  of  investigation,  will  gain  in  the  compactness  and 
firmness  that  attend  on  origin^ty  alone. 

But  again,  a  dramatic  poet  is  one  who  manifests  in  exe- 
cution the  eternal  laws  of  the  Creator.  1  am  now  on  higher 
ground,  but  can  only  look  around  me  as  I  pass.  If  this  is 
in  any  degree  true,  without  defining  what  is  meant  by  poetic 
inspiration,  and  merely  presuming  that  something  is  meant, 
the  conclusion  is  inseparable,  he  is  worthy  of  all  study. 
For  the  aim  of  all  study,  of  all  life,  is  to  know  ourselves, 
and  to  know  God :  this  is  the  only  foundation  for  our 
various  studies  here,  and  for  our  various  pursuits  hereafter : 
this  alone  gives  a  unity  to  the  individual  life,  and  a  meaning 
to  the  great  society  of  which  we  are  members.  Men  cry 
Lot  here  is  truth,  or  Lo!  there:  the  goal  is  far  distant, 
our  horizon  is  narrow,  and  we  run  after  truth  in  every 
direction.  How  priceless  to  such  wanderers  is  the  keen 
eye  of  the  seer !  Who  can  afiford  to  despise  his  guiding 
finger.  "  Whom  God  hath  endued  with  principal  gifts  to 
^'aspire  unto  knowledge  by;   whose  exercises  and  laboius, 
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**and  divine  studies  he  hath  so  blest  that  the  World  for 
"their  great  and  rare  skill  that  way  hath  them  in  singular 
*•  admiration ;  may  we  reject  even  their  judgment  likewise, 
"as  being  utterly  of  no  moment."    (EccL  Pol.,  Bk.  ii.) 

Our  personal  experience  is  limited  to  a  small  field,  and 
a  few  years;  and  the  laws  that  govern  the  world  seem 
inextricably  confused  in  their  operations;  who  will  assist 
us  to  obtain  a  more  comprehensive  view  ?  With  this  object 
we  ransack  history,  with  this  we  study  physical  science,  and 
with  this  object  we  turn  to  our  great  metaphysical  writers 
and  poets ;  and  from  them  we  gain  the  experience  of  nations, 
and  of  nature,  and  the  results  of  the  profoundest  observation 
on  individual  character.  Nor  is  this  a  fictitious  and  unreal 
gain;  it  is  not  the  substitution  of  other  men's  experience 
in  the  place  of  our  own ;  it  is  the  teaching  by  example  how 
to  systematize  that  experience  for  ourselves;  nor  does  its 
healthy  pursuit  tend  to  make  us  evade  the  great  struggles 
of  the  inner  life  which  every  man  must  sometime  fight  out 
for  himself,  nor  to  deceive  us  into  the  belief  that  they  are 
past,  which  is  the  tendency  of  many  of  the  religious  works 
and  memoirs  of  the  present  day:  but  to  shew  us  of  what 
nature  our  own  flesh  and  blood  is,  what  it  is  capable  of 
doing,  daring,  and  suflfering,  and  by  this  to  excite  our 
noblest  longings  and  sympathies.  In  the  ordinary  routine 
of  life  the  daily  development  of  character  is  imperceptible ; 
but  let  a  time  of  excitement  come  on,  let  the  strongest 
passions  rage  in  fierce  conflict,  let  love  or  jealousy,  ambition 
or  revenge  burn  within  the  breast,  and  an  hour  may  see 
a  mighty  change  wrought.  These  are  the  occasions  that 
a  dramatic  poet  will  seize;  on  these  he  turns  his  potent 
camera,  and  straightway  we  see  in  operation  the  laws  by 
which  we  and  all  men  are  governed.  If  this  then  is  the 
field  in  which  a  poet  works,  these  the  subjects  of  his  visions ; 
if  a  poet  is  in  any  way  distinguished  from  ordinary  mortality, 
if  his  poems  are  the  result  of  a  wider  experience,  a  more 
comprehending  intellect  than  our  own,  he  must  deserve 
and  require  study. — These  are  worthy  objects  of  study,  if 
not  the  worthiest,  and  not  to  be  attained  by  arm-chair 
reading. 

Again,  dramatic  poetry  is  as  a  visible  History;  and 
the  study  of  History  is  allowed  to  be  of  the  first  importance : 
yet  it  is  of  no  value  except  in  those  points  which  it  shares 
with  poetry.  Of  inconceivably  small  value  is  it  to  know 
who  succeeded  Darius,  or  when  Morgarten  was  fought; 
and  these  facts,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  peculiar  property 
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of  history.  The  truth  of  the  events  of  history  recommends 
them  to  our  attention;  and  we  see  the  same  events  trans- 
figured and  combined  in  poetry. 

The  study  of  a  life  too  is  among  the  noblest  of  studies. 
If  one  might  work  for  a  few  years  at  the  history,  intel- 
lectual^  spiritual,  and  external,  of  one  great  man,  of  Luther, 
Cromwell,  Goethe,  Shakspeare,  to  know  him  in  his  words 
and  works;  to  love  him  not  blindly,  and  learn  from  in 
silence,  how  well  spent  would  be  the  time.  To  know 
Shakspeare  indeed  perfectly  from  his  works  is  almost  hope- 
less: he  appears  in  more  forms  than  Proteus,  and  in  none 
can  we  bind  him,  and  say.  Here  is  Shakspeare.  Yet  much 
may  be  done  even  here,  in  the  way  rather  of  speculation 
than  of  study:  one  may  bring  the  closest  powers  of  ob- 
servations to  discover  with  which  of  his  creations  he  may 
be  best  identified;  and  in  which  he  has  outstepped  his 
range  of  internal  and  external  experience ;  Timon  and  Falstaff 
shall  alike  tell  of  his  melancholy  humours ;  the  tnhumanity 
of  lago  no  less  than  the  loving  Cordelia  shall  attest  the 
gentle  Shakspeare ;  and  all  shall  speak  of  his  true  manhood ; 
nor  will  it  be  an  unprofitable  occupation  to  blend  together 
his  merry  and  brave  Prince  Hal,  and  his  retiring  and  phi- 
losophic Hamlet  to  make  one  consistent  William  Shakspeare. 

This  is  indeed  a  subject  of  no  small  compass ;  one  might 
go  on  to  speak  of  the  strengthened  powers  of  imagination, 
of  observation,  and  reflection  on  the  things  around  us;  of 
the  new  and  fruitful  ideas  that  spring  up;  of  the  beauty 
of  the  creations  that  we  have  made  our  own,  of  their  en- 
nobling influence  on  man's  selfish  nature;  of  the  cement 
that  we  gain,  the  cement  of  the  moral  feelings  by  which 
the  stones  of  the  intellect  are  built  up  and  consolidated 
into  the  temple  of  Wisdom :  and  much  would  be  left  unsaid ; 
yet  the  question  proposed  has  been  answered,  and  the  real 
pleasure  and  profit  to  be  obtained  has  been  pointed  out. 
Much  of  it  is  wholly  incommunicable.  Who  can  pretend 
to  describe  his  impressions  on  reading  Lear,  I  will  not  say 
for  the  first,  but  for  the  twentieth  time.  What  words 
can  paint,  what  gestures  represent  his  superhuman  grandeur, 
the  volcanic  explosions  of  his  wrath  and  sorrow,  mingled 
with  the  ever-flowing  sweet  and  tender  stream  of  his  aflPection 
for  his  lost  Cordelia.  Who  can  pretend  to  describe  Lear 
in  the  greatness  of  his  indignation,  Lear  in  the  impotence 
of  his  rage ;  and  to  lay  down  the  law  which  his  wandering 
powers  of  reasoning  follow.  I  read  it,  and  am  Lear ;  Cordelia 
IS  my  daughter;  Goneril  my  serpent  child;  and  by  terror 
and  pity,  as  Aristotle  hath  it,  my  passions  are  purified. 
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There  is  an  objection  to  this  treatment  of  the  subject 
which  may  be  noticed;  it  has  been  a  question  of  profit 
and  loss;  we  have  been  swayed  by  the  most  mercenary 
motives,  instead  of  poetic  enthusiasm^  and  we  may  be  re- 
minded of  Archimedes'  reply  to  the  mercenary  student  of 
mathematics. 

WHlst  du  nur  FrQchte  von  ihr,  die  kann  aucb  die  Sterbliche  zeogen 
Wer  um  die  GOttin  frcit,  suche  in  ihr  nioht  das  Weib. — Seh. 

I  admit  it  cordially,  I  wish  the  objector  a  clear  conscience, 
and  wish  Archimedes'  advice  may  be  widely  taken.  But 
the  reason  for  this  treatment  is  scarcely  less  obvious:  this 
was  precisely  the  point  to  be  established.  Let  us  have  no 
freemasonry  among  the  students  of  Shakspeare. 

This  discussion  has  occupied  so  large  a  space,  that  a 
few  reflections  on  the  second  head  must  suffice.  It  is  true 
that  not  many  will  be  vigorous  students  of  anything,  who 
are  not  vigorous  in  the  regular  course  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity reading :  it  is  also  not  to  be  denied  that  this  study 
will  occupy  time  which  might  otherwise  be  employed,  and 
will  furnish  subjects  of  reflection  for  the  hours  of  recreation, 
when  the  mind  might  be  lying  fallow,  to  gain  strength 
for  the  next  crop.  On  the  other  hand  must  be  placed 
what  is  gained  in  intellectual  freshness,  and  growth,  and 
vigour,  by  the  change  of  study,  and  the  study  itself;  a  study 
which  forms  the  complement  and  the  antidote  to  scientific 
studies,  and  by  the  ever-recurring  arguments  and  discussions, 
compensates  for  the  loss  of  the  disputations  in  the  schools ;  and 
in  the  consciousness  of  an  expanding  mind,  which  will  amply 
compensate  for  the  little  loss  of  time ;  a  loss  so  little,  that 
if  a  degree  is  injured  by  it,  it  surely  deserves  to  be  so 
injured.  But  in  point  of  fact  this  is  not  the  question:  it 
really  is,  how  shall  we  dispose  of  our  Saturday  Evenings 
in  the  most  pleasant  manner.  Saturday  Evenings  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  rescued  from  Moloch,  and  con- 
secrated to  humanity  in  the  form  of  tea  fights,  whist  parties, 
chess^  suppers,  readings  or  such  diversions:  and  without 
undervaluing  any  of  the  others,  we  have  been  expressing 
our  preference,  and  the  grounds  of  our  preference  for  the 
last. 

One  word  more  on  the  constitution  of  such  societies. 
Let  half-a-dozen  men,  of  about  the  same  standing,  who 
thoroughly  respect  one  another,  meet  and  read  Shakspeare 
together  next  Saturday  Evening ;  let  one  be  great  in  classics 
and  aesthetics;  another  in  mathematics  and  common  sense; 
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one  in  editions  and  various  readings;  another  in  literature 
and  German;  and  two  in  nothing  to  serve  as  ballast;  and 
I  will  guarantee  them  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening: 
let  them  know  something  of  the  play  beforehand,  and  not 

!^o  too  slowly,  or  too  fast,  over  the  scenes;  and  they  will 
earn  sometimes  how  men  with  precisely  the  same  facts 
before  them  will  hold  opposite  conclusions,  from  which  no 
arguments  will  dislodge  them  at  the  time,  though  each 
has  argued  so  well,  tnat  at  the  end  of  a  month  it  shall 
appear  that  each  has  convinced  the  other,  (and  the  same 
is  a  valuable  lesson) ;  sometimes  how  they  erred  toto  ccelo 
in  their  judgment  of  an  expression,  a  scene  or  the  whole 
play ;  and  sometimes  how  a  word  of  their  own,  flying  straight 
to  the  mark,  will  disperse  a  mob  of  half  starved  arguments : 
let  their  criticism  of  the  poet  be  reverential,  of  his  critics 
severe,  of  his  commentators  (if  possible)  grave,  of  one  another 
polite ;  let  them  spend  two  or  three  hours  in  such  diversion, 
(they  will  seem  no  longer  than  one  hour  in  lecture),  and 
then  let  them  shut  up  the  tomes,  and  let  chat,  jokes,  and 
the  pewter  be  passed  round.  And  after  a  year  let  one 
of  them  write  for  The  Eagle  a  number  of  *'  jJoctes  Shaks- 
perians"  to  thank  us  for  our  recipe. 


Q   O 

Q  O    O 

O    O 
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T  SIT  down  scarcely  knowing  how  to  grasp  my  own  meaning, 
and  ^ve  it  a  tangible  shape  in  words ;  and  yet  it  is 
concerning  this  very  expression  of  our  thoughts  m  words 
that  I  wish  to  speak.  As  I  muse  things  fall  more  into 
their  proper  places^  and,  little  fit  for  the  task  as  my  con- 
fession pronounces  me  to  be^  I  will  try  to  make  clear 
that  which  is  in  my  mind. 

I  think  then  that  the  style  of  our  authors  of  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  ago  was  more  terse  and  masculine  than 
that  of  those  of  the  present  day,  possessing  both  more  of 
the  graphic  element,  and  more  vigour,  straightforwardness, 
and  conciseness.  Most  readers  will  have  anticipated  me 
in  admitting  that  a  man  should  be  clear  of  his  meaning 
before  he  endeavours  to  give  to  it  any  kind  of  utterance, 
and  that  having  made  up  his  mind  what  to  say,  the  less 
thought  he  takes  how  to  say  it,  more  than  briefly,  pointedly, 
and  plainly,  the  better :  for  instance.  Bacon  tells  us  **  Men 
''fear  death  as  children  fear  to  go  in  the  dark;"  he  does 
not  say,  what  I  can  imagine  a  last  century  writer  to  have 
said,  ''A  feeling  somewhat  analogous  to  the  dread  with 
''which  children  are  affected  upon  entering  a  dark  room, 
"  is  that  which  most  men  entertain  at  the  contemplation  of 
"death."  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "Tell  them  it  is  as  much 
"intemperance  to  weep  too  much  as  to  laugh  too  much;" 
he  does  not  say,  "  All  men  will  acknowledge  that  laughing 
"  admits  of  intemperance,  but  some  men  may  at  first  sight 
"  hesitate  to  allow  that  a  similar  imputation  may  be  at  times 
"attached  to  weeping." 

I  incline  to  believe  that  as  irons  support  the  ricketty 
child,  whilst  they  impede  the  healthy  one,  so  rules,  for 
the  most  part,  are  but  useful  to  the  weaker  among  us. 
Our  greatest  masters  in  language,  whether  prose  or  verse, 
in    painting,  music,   architecture,  or   the   like,  have « been 
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those  who  preceded  the  rule,  and  whose  excellence  gave 
rise  thereto;  men  who  preceded,  I  should  rather  say, 
not  the  rule,  but  the  discovery  of  the  rule,  men  whose 
intuitive  perception  led  them  to  the  right  practice.  We 
cannot  imagine  Homer  to  have  studied  rules,  and  the  infant 

fenius  of  those  giants  of  their  art,  Handel,  Mozart  and 
leethoven,  who  composed  at  the  ages  of  seven,  five,  and 
ten,  must  certainly  have  been  unfettered  by  them:  to  the 
less  brilliantly  endowed  however,  they  have  a  use  as  being 
compendious  safeguards  against  error.  Let  me  then  lay 
down  as  the  best  of  all  rules  for  writing,  "  forgetfulness 
"  of  self,  and  careiulness  of  the  matter  in  hand.**  No  simile 
is  out  of  place  that  illustrates  the  subject ;  in  fact  a  simile 
as  shewing  the  symmetry  of  this  world*8  arrangement,  is 
always,  if  a  fair  one,  interesting;  every  simile  is  amiss 
that  leads  the  mind  from  the  contemplation  of  its  object 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  author.  This  will  apply  equally 
to  the  heaping  up  of  unnecessary  illustrations:  it  is  as 
great  a  fault  to  supply  the  reader  with  too  many  as  with 
too  few;  having  given  him  at  most  two,  it  is  better  to 
let  him  read  slowly  and  think  out  the  rest  for  himself, 
than  to  surfeit  him  with  an  abundance  of  explanation. 
Hood  says  well. 

And  thus  upon  the  public  mind  intrude  it; 
As  if  I  thought,  like  Otaheitan  cooks, 
No  food  was  fit  to  eat  till  I  had  chewed  it. 

A  book  that  is  worth  reading  will  be  worth  reading 
thoughtfully,  and  there  are  but  few  good  books,  save  certain 
novels,  that  it  is  well  to  read  in  an  arm-chair.  Most  will 
bear  standing  to.  At  the  present  time  we  seem  to  lack 
the  impassiveness  and  impartiality  which  was  so  marked 
among  the  writings  of  our  forefathers,  we  are  seldom  con- 
tent with  the  simple  narration  of  fact,  but  must  rush  off 
into  an  almost  declamatory  description  of  them  ;  my  meaning 
will  be  plain  to  all  who  have  studied  Thucydides.  The 
dignity  of  his  simplicity  is,  I  think,  marred  by  those  who 
put  in  the  accessories  which  seem  thought  necessary  in  all 
present  histories.  How  few  writers  of  the  present  day 
would  not,  instead  of  vuf  yap  iireyeyero  r^  epym^  rather 
write  "Night  fell  upon  this  horrid   scene  of  bloodshed."* 


«  This  was  called  to  my  attention  by  a  distinguished  Greek 
Scholar  of  this  University. 
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This  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  taste,  but  I  think  I  shaU  find 
some  to  agree  with  me  in  preferring  for  plain  narration  (of 
coarse  I  exclude  oratory)  the  unadorned  gravity  of  Thucy- 
dides.  There  are  indeed  some  writers  of  the  present  day 
who  seem  returning  to  the  statement  of  facts  rather  than 
their  adornment^  but  these  are  not  the  most  generally  ad- 
mired. This  simplicity  however  to  be  truly  effective  must 
be  tmstudied ;  it  will  not  do  to  write  with  affected  terseness, 
a  charge  which  I  think  may  be  fairly  preferred  against 
Tacitus;  such  a  style  if  ever  effective  must  be  so  from 
excess  of  artifice  and  not  from  that  artlessness  of  simplicity 
which  I  should  wish  to  see  prevalent  among  us. 

Neither  ag^ia  is  it  well  to  write  and  go  over  the  ground 
again  with  the  prunmg  knife,  though  this  fault  is  better 
than  the  other;  to  take  care  of  the  matter,  and  let  Uie 
words  take  care  of  themselves,  is  the  best  safeguard. 

To  this  I  shall  be  answered  '^  Yes,  but  is  not  a  diamond 
''cut  and  polished  a  more  beautifril  object  than  when 
''rough?"  I  grant  it^  and  more  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  run  chance  of  spoliation  in  the  cutting,  but  I  maintain 
that  the  thinking  man^  the  man  whose  thoughts  are  great 
and  worth  the  consideration  of  others,  will  "deal  in  pro- 
"  prieties,"  and  will  from  the  mine  of  his  thoughts  produce 
ready  cut  diamonds,  or  rather  will  cut  them  there  spon- 
taneously, ere  ever  they  see  the  light  of  day. 

There  are  a  few  points  still  which  it  were  well  we  should 
consider.  We  are  all  too  apt  when  we  sit  down  to  study 
a  subject  to  have  already  formed  our  opinion,  and  to  weave 
all  matter  to  the  warp  of  our  preconceived  judgment,  to 
fall  in  with  the  received  idea^  and,  with  biassed  minds, 
unconsciously  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  public  opinion,  while 
professing  to  lead  it.  To  the  best  of  my  belief  half  the 
dogmatism  of  those  we  daily  meet  is  in  consequence  of  the 
unwitting  practices  of  this  self-deception.  Simply  let  us 
not  talk  about  what  we  do  not  understand,  save  as  learners, 
and  we  shall  not  by  writing  mislead  others. 

There  is  no  shame  in  being  obliged  to  others  for  opinions, 
the  shame  is  not  being  honest  enough  to  acknowledge  it: 
I  would  have  no  one  omit  to  put  down  a  useful  thought 
because  it  was  not  his  own,  provided  it  tended  to  the 
better  expression  of  his  matter,  and  he  did  not  conceal  its 
source;  let  him  however  set  out  the  borrowed  capital  to 
interest.  One  word  more  and  1  have  done.  With  regard 
to  our  subject,  the  best  rule  is  not  to  write  concerning 
that  about  which  we  cannot  at  our  present  age  know  anything 
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save  by  a  process  which  is  commonly  called  cram :  on  all 
such  matters  there  are  abler  writers  than  ourselves ;  the  men, 
in  fact,  from  whom  we  cram.  Never  let  us  hunt  after 
a  subject,  unless  we  have  something  which  we  feel  urged 
on  to  say,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing ;  who  are  so  ridiculous 
as  those  who  talk  for  the  sake  of  talking,  save  only  those  who 
write  for  the  sake  of  writing  ?  but  there  are  subjects  which  all 
young  men  think  about.  Who  can  take  a  walk  in  our 
streets  and  not  think  ?  the  most  trivial  incident  has  ramifi- 
cations, to  whose  guidance  if  we  surrender  our  thoughts, 
we  are  ofttimes  led  upon  a  gold  mine  unawares,  and  no  man 
whether  old  or  young  is  worse  for  reading  the  ingenious 
and  unaffected  statement  of  a  young  man's  thoughts.  There 
are  some  things  in  which  experience  blunts  the  mental 
vision,  as  well  as  others  in  which  it  sharpens  it.  The 
former  are  best  described  by  younger  men,  our  province 
is  not  to  lead  public  opinion,  is  not  in  fact  to  ape  our  seniors, 
and  transport  ourselves  from  our  proper  sphere,  it  is  rather 
to  shew  ourselves  as  we  are,  to  throw  our  thoughts  before 
the  public  as  they  rise  without  requiring  it  to  imagine 
that  we  are  right  and  others  wrong,  but  hoping  for  the 
forbearance  which  I  must  beg  the  reader  to  concede  to 
myself,  and  trusting  to  the  genuineness  and  vigour  of  our 
design  to  attract  it  may  be  more  than  a  passing  attention. 
I  am  aware  that  I  have  digressed  from  the  original 
purpose  of  my  essay,  but  I  hope  for  pardon,  if,  believing 
the  digression  to  be  of  more  value  than  the  original  matter, 
I  have  not  checked  my  pen,  but  let  it  run  on  even  as  my 
heart  directed  it. 

CELLARIUS, 
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origin  of  the  surreptitious  quarto  editions  of  some 
of  the  plays  of  Shakspeare  is  jet  an  unsolved  problem. 
The  most  plausible  theories  respecting  it  are  that  they  were 
supplied  by  some  of  the  inferior  actors,  and  hurried  into  the 
market,  or  that  they  were  printed  from  notes  taken  during 
the  acting.  The  decision  of  the  question  must  rest  on  the 
internal  evidence  derived  from  minute  examination  of  the 
separate  quartos,  and  if  the  latter  is  in  any  case  the  true 
solution  of  the  difficulty,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  detected.  On 
this  I  hope  to  enter  in  a  future  number,  and  have  stated 
thus  much  because  the  latter  theory,  or  a  collateral  one  that 
the  quartos  were  orally  dictated,  is  incidently  supported  by 
some  of  the  following  passages  which  I  select  for  a  different 
object. 

It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  pronunciation  of  words,  as 
well  as  the  spelling,  has  materially  changed  in  the  last  two 
centuries  and  a  half;  and  this  change  must  often  make  a 
pun  fall  very  flat,  and  occasionally  completely  hide  it  from 
the  reader  of  the  present  day.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
authority  we  have  on  the  subject  of  the  pronunciation 
of  words  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  that  the  following 
are  mere  surmises,  and  rest  solely  on  the  evidence  that  the 
passages  themselves  furnish :  which  will  be  limited  to  a  very 
few,  extracted  solely  from  Shakspeare,  which  turn  on  such 
words  as  speak,  eager,  &c.,  which  I  imagine  were  then 
pronounced  with  what  is  now  the  Irish  accent,  as  spake, 
aiger. 

The  first  passage  I  shall  quote  is  from  King  Henry  IV., 
Pt  11.,  Act.  I.,  Sc.  II. 

Attend.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  you  lie  in  your  throat,  if 
you  say  I  am  any  other  than  an  honest  man. 
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FdU,  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so !  I  lay  aside  that  which 
grows  to  me!  If  thou  gett'st  any  leave  of  me,  hang  me;  if  thou 
takest  leave  thou  wert  better  be  hanged. 

Now  I  challenge  any  but  the  most  forced  interpretation 
of  Falstaff's  reply  except  upon  the  supposition  that  leave 
was  pronounced  iave,  in  the  double  sense  of  permission,  and 
of  belongings  left,  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  it  is  used 
by  the  older  English,  and  the  Scotch  poets. 

The  support  given  to  the  above  mentioned  theory  of  the 
origin  of  the  quartos  by  various  readings  in  them  of  words 
which  have,  on  this  supposition,  the  same  sound,  is  obvious, 
especially  where  a  common  word,  wholly  inapplicable,  is 
substituted  for  a  rarer  one  which  was  not  recognized;  a 
very  common  mistake,  as  every  one  who  has  tried  short- 
hand reporting  knows. 

In  Love's  Labour  Lost  we  find  break  and  speak  rhyming, 
and  in  the  same  scene  a  various  reading  of  the  same  words. 
So  in  Othello  '^the  drugs  that  weaken  (or  toaken)  motion," 
a  passage  which  has  tried  the  commentators,  and  produced 
a  vast  amount  of  not  very  edifying  discussion.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  puzzling  word  bating  has  crept  into 
Juliet's  much  tormented  speech  in  Act.  iii.,  Sc.  ii.  from 
its  similarity  of  sound  with  beating.     The  passage  is  this — 

Come,  civil  night... 
Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  &o. 

the  reading  as  it  stands  at  present  seems  to  require  a  very 
harsh  Greek  construction,  which  is  entirely  foreign  to  the 
English. 

One  more  passage  to  the  same  effect.  The  reading  which 
is,  I  believe,  generally  adopted  in  Hamlet,  Act.  ii.,  Sc.  v. 
is  the  following, — which  is  the  quarto  reading  with  reduced 
spelling ; 

With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  vial 

Which...  doth  posset 

And  curd,  like  eager  droppings  into  milk 

The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  ... 

What  on  earth  is  meant  by  **  eager  droppings"  ?  How  can 
the  reading  have  arisen  ?     I  turn  to  the  2nd  folio  Edition — 

With  Juyoe  of  cursed  Hebenon  in  a  Violl.., 
And  with  a  sodaine  vigour  it  doth  posset 
And  curd,  like  Aygre  droppings  into  Milke^ 
The  thin  and  whobome  blood :  ... 
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The  "aygre  (or  aigre)  droppings"  are  intelligible  enough, 
and  on  this  hypothesis  alone  can  the  quarto  reading  be 
explained. 

There  are  many  jokes  that  have  been  lost  by  the  modem 
pronunciation ;  but  the  truth  of  conjectures  on  such  points 
is  yery  doabtfuL  For  instance,  it  is  scarcely  likely  that 
Bottom  meant  a  pun  on  tear  in  Mid.  Night's  Dream,  Act  i., 
Sc.  III.;  and  doubtful  whether  we  deriye  any  new  pleasure 
firom  the  similarity  of  sound  oi  fear  and  fair  in  Banquets 
speech  in  Macbeth,  Act  i.,  Sc.  iii.;  and  I  can  imagine  a 
Theban  not  perceiving  the  new  point  given  to  Moth's  song 
in  Love's  Labour  Lost,  Act  i.,  Sc.  ii.,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  Falstaff's  excellent  quibble  on  raisins  and  black- 
berries, so  entirely  in  character  with  the  jolly  old  knight. 
It  is  the  well  known  passage  in  King  Henry  IV.,  Pt  i.. 
Act  n.,  Sc.  IV. 

P.  Htfik.   Come,  tell  us  your  reason ;  what  sayest  thou  to  this  ? 

Potiu.   Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

FaU.  What !  upon  compulsion  ?  No :  were  I  at  the  strappado, 
or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not  tell  you  on  compulsion ! 
K  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would  give  no  man  a 
reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

These  examples  will,  I  hope,  be  sufficient  to  illustrate 
my  meaning ;  and  will  perhaps  elicit  a  few  notes  from  others 
on  the  same  or  collateral  subjects.  The  internal  evidence 
for  the  ori^n  of  the  quarto  editions  of  Shakspeare  is  espe- 
cially a  subiect  full  of  interest 

"  W." 
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TENNYSON. 


To  those  who  have  not  met  with  the  early  Edition  of 
Tennyson's  Poems,  the  following  description  of  statues  of 
Elijah  and  Olympias,  which  found  place  in  a  note  to  the 
Palace  of  Art,  in  the  edition  of  1833,  but  have  since  been 
omitted,  may  be  both  new  and  interesting : 

One  was  the  Tishbite  whom  the  raven  fed. 

As  when  he  stood  on  Carmel-steeps 
With  one  arm  stretched  out  bare,  and  mocked  and  said, 

*  Come  cry  aloud — he  sleeps/ 
Tall,  eager,  lean  and  strong,  hb  cloak  windborne 

Behind,  his  forehead  heavenly-bright 
From  the  clear  marble  pouring  glorious  scorn. 

Lit  as  with  inner  light. 
One  was  Olympias :  the  floating  snake 

Rolled  round  her  ancles,  round  her  waist 
Knotted,  and  folded  once  about  her  neck. 

Her  perfect  lips  to  taste 
Round  by  the  shoulder  moved :  she  seeming  bly the 

Declined  her  head :  on  every  side 
The  Dragon  curves  melted  and  mingled  with 

The  woman's  youthful  pride 
Of  rounded  limbs. 


The  following  stanzas  also  **  expressive  of  the  joy  where- 
**  with  the  soul  contemplated  the  results  of  astronomical 
**  experiments"  were  contained  in  a  later  note  to  the  same 
poem,  and  were  not  inserted  in  the  text  only  because  the 
poet  thought  it  already  too  long. 

"In  the  centre  of  the  four  quadrangles  rose  an  immense 
tower — 

Hither,  when  all  the  deep  unsounded  skies 

Shuddered  with  silent  stars,  she  domb. 
And  as  with  optic  glasses  her  keen  eyes 

Pierced  thro'  the  mystic  dome, 
Regions  of  lucid  matter  taking  forms, 

Brushes  of  fire,  hazy  gleams, 
Clusters  and  beds  of  worlds,  and  bee-like  swarms 

Of  suns,  and  starry  streams. 
She  saw  the  snowy  poles  of  moonless  Mars, 

That  marvellous  round  of  milky  light 
Below  Orion,  and  those  double  stars 

Whereof  the  one  more  bright 
Is  circled  by  the  other,  &c. 


M. 
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A  CONSIDERABLE  change  hsa,  since  the  last  century, 
'^  taken  place  in  our  ideas  respecting  the  proper  character 
of  History.  Our  forefathers  would  have  considered  it  rain 
to  expect,  and  unreasonable  to  require,  a  strict  and  undeviating 
impartiality.  They  were  content  to  set  the  prejudices  of  one 
side  against  the  prejudices  of  the  other,  and  to  strike  the 
balance  between  them.  For  a  man  to  be  without  opinions 
on  matters  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  countrymen, 
would  have  seemed  to  them  unpatriotic  indifference;  to 
dissemble  them,  pusillanimous  dishonesty.  A  man,  who 
pretended  to  such  a  character,  would  have  been  reminded  of 
the  law  of  the  Athenians,  which  forbad  any  man  to  be  a  mere 
spectator  in  the  contests  of  his  countrymen. 

Nor,  independently  of  such  considerations,  would  they 
have  conceived  that  a  history  constructed  on  such  principles 
was  likely  to  possess  any  high  degree  of  literary  excellence. 
The  greatest  writers,  they  would  have  reasoned,  those,  whose 
colours  are  still  fresh,  and  whose  lines  are  still  clearly  marked, 
often  seem  almost  fascinated  with  the  characters  that  they 
have  contemplated.  Can  we  indeed  expect  vivid  images  from 
the  dull  pencil  of  an  impartial  uniformity  ?  Could  a  painter, 
who  cared  not  for  the  appearances  of  nature,  depict  a  lovely 
landscape?  Or  could  a  sculptor,  with  no  ideas  of  beauty, 
have  designed  the  Venus  de  Medicis?  We  should  laugh 
it  such  absurd  suppositions.  Can  we  then  believe,  that 
a  man  can  gain  a  clear  insight  into  another's  mind  and  heart, 
and  yet  neither  love  nor  hate,  admire  nor  despise  ?  Or  that 
a  writer  who  strives  to  convey  to  our  minds  the  ideas,  which 
exist  in  his  own,  can  fail  to  infuse  into  his  page  some  part 
of  the  feelings  which  occupy  his  heart?  And,  if  he  did, 
what  should  we  gain?  We  are,  it  seems,  to  address  the 
historian  in  this  strain ;  the  form,  that  you  have  seen,  may 
be  beautiful  beyond  conception,  but  it  is  not  that,  that*  we 
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wish  to  see :  remove  the  colour  from  the  cheeks^  the  glance 
from  the  eye,  the  symmetry  from  the  figure,  and  sheir 
us  the  bare  and  naked  skeleton.  Such  would  probably  have 
been  the  sentiments  not  only  of  the  ordinary  mass  of  man- 
kind, but  even  of  the  wiser  portion  of  them.  They  would 
not  have  been  deemed  unstatesmenlike  by  statesmen,  nor 
unphilosophical  by  philosophers.  And  certainly  it  would 
at  first  sight  appear,  that  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour 
of  these  ideas.  For  let  us  consider  what  we  mean  by  such 
a  term  as  impartial,  when  we  apply  it  to  history.  It  is  plain, 
that  we  do  not  mean  something  wholly  independent  of  our 
thoughts,  that  we  do  not  refer  to  a  quality  which  would  exist, 
even  although  no  one  believed  that  it  did.  We  do  not  mean 
such  a  history  as  would  be  written  by  a  man  supposed  to 
possess  unlimited  genius,  and  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  any 
bias  or  prejudice.  For  if  so,  impartial  is  the  same 
with  just,  or  true.  An  impartial  view  becomes  the  same 
aa  a  just  view  of  any  period,  or  sequence  of  events.  But 
the  very  fact  that  we  use  two  different  expressions  shews 
that  we  intend  by  them  two  different  things.  And  although 
men  of  one  part^  will  naturally  consider,  that  historians 
of  their  own  opinions  have  taken  the  justest  view  of  events, 
yet,  while  they  will  think  their  histories  to  be  better  than 
any  others,  they  will  hardly  apply  to  them  the  term  impartiaL 
An  impartial  history  can  in  short  mean  nothing  else  than 
a  history  generally  acknowledged  to  be  impartiaL  It  must 
be  one  to  which  all  parties  can  appeal,  whose  authority  all 
will  acknowledge. 

Let  us  now  see  how  far  our  ideas  of  the  scope  and  object 
of  history  agree  with  this  definition.  A  celebrated  writer 
of  the  last  century  defines  history  as  Philosophy  teaching 
by  examples.  Could  one,  who  entertained  this  idea,  £biU 
to  point  out  the  nature  of  the  examples  that  he  adduced  ? 
Could  he  fail  to  indicate  which  were  examples  of  things 
to  be  imitated,  which  of  things  to  be  avoided?  But  tms 
he  certainly  could  not  do  without  drawing  upon  himself 
the  animadversions  of  opponents,  and  from  partisans  the 
imputation  of  partisanship.  Such  a  work  therefore  will  not 
stand  the  test,  that  we  have  proposed.  The  conceptions  of 
another  may  have  been  of  a  higher  nature.  To  encourage 
us  to  imitate  examples >of  Christian  fortitude,  and  virtue; 
to  hold  up  to  our  view  patterns  by  which  we  may  regu- 
late our  own  conduct;  to  place  before  us  the  lives  and 
actions  of  men  who  in  their  time  were  good  and  true, 
which,  if  we  will  but  lift  our  eyes  to  them,  may  serve  to 
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heal  ns  of  that  degeneration  of  the  heart,  that  moral  in- 
sensibility,  those  low  and  false  views  of  the  motives  of  our 
fellow-creatares,  which  a  continued  implication  in  the  world's 
business  seldom  fails  to  engender;  such  may  have  seemed 
to  him  the  province  assigned  to  History.  And  a  noble 
view  it  undoubtedlv  is.  In  commerce,  in  trade,  in  public 
afiEurs,  and  in  proressional  life,  we  see  more  knaves  than 
honest  men  ;  and  of  the  latter  we  see  only  the  worst  side. 
Moreover,  continual  engagement  in  pursuits,  which  though 
they  mcnf  benefit  mankind,  we  undertake  because  they  benefit 
us,  tends  in  no  small  degree  to  concentrate  our  thoughts  on 
ourselves,  and  our  own  gratifications.  To  prevent  such  effects, 
the  better  sort  of  men  in  all  stations  have  betaken  themselves 
from  the  noise  of  the  camp,  the  acrimonies  of  the  senate, 
or  the  drudgery  of  the  counting-house, — from  all  the  dry 
and  dusty  paths  of  the  present,  to  the  green  pastures  and 
still  waters  of  the  past  Every  time  of  life  there  finds  its 
model,  every  ill  its  medicine.  But  for  history  to  be  so 
used,  the  characters  must  be  well,  and  fully  delineated. 
And  could  one  who  strove  to  embody  these  principles,  and 
to  give  force  and  efficacy  to  them  fail  to  meet  with  characters 
that  had  been  unjustly  vilified  or  unjustly  praised  ?  Could  he 
shrink  from  plucking  the  mask  from  successful  villany  ?  or 
would  he  deem  hypocrisy  the  less  hypocrisy,  because  it  had 
deceived  whole  generations  ?  As  he  would  think  a  Martyr's 
crown  a  nobler  emblem  than  the  highest  earthly  bauble, 
would  he  not  be  roused  to  indignation,  if  he  shomd  be  in- 
duced to  believe,  that  a  party  had  without  any  regard  to 
truth  or  to  decency  degraded  that  holy  name  to  the  vilest 
of  mankind  ?  Or  it  he  believed,  that  facts  barely  chronicled, 
and  unaccompanied  by  any  reference  to  the  time  in  which 
they  happened  woula  give  a  totally  erroneous  impression 
of  one  whose  character  he  loved  and  admired,  could  he 
fail  to  add  the  needful  explanations  ?  to  relate  the  exigencies 
which  justified,  or  the  difficulties  which  extenuated  them? 
And  what  chance  would  such  a  History  have  of  being 
deemed  impartial? 

Such  arguidents  would  we  think  have  been  urged  in 
the  last  century.  They  are  of  course  ridiculous,  and  though 
they  might  have  deceived  our  forefathers,  their  sophistry 
will  easily  be  detected  by  their  wise  children  of  this  learned 
and  enlightened  age.  The  views  that  we  hold  are  sounder 
and  the  course  which  we  adopt  more  economical.  Men 
who  aim  at  compassing  the  whole  extent  of  human  knowledge 
have  no   leisure  to  read  two  or  three   different  histories. 
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If  we  must  read  one,  we  wish  it  to  be  but  one.  And 
we  therefore  cry  out  as  eagerly  as  the  Bomanists  for  the 
supporting  hand  of  some  infallible  guide. 

But  if  we  place  more  confidence  in  our  historian »  so 
ought  we  to  scrutinize  his  credentials  with  the  greater 
caution.  It  becomes  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
lay  down  some  rules  which  may  aid  us  in  our  examination. 
This  then  shall  be  our  object  in  the  subsequent  part  of  this 
essay. 

It  is  obvious  in  the  first  place,  that  our  attention  must 
be  directed  to  such  external  influences  as  are  most  likely 
to  afiect  the  judgment.  Of  the  internal  conformation  of 
any  man's  mind,  we  can  know  nothing  on  which  we  can 
rely.  Perhaps  no  one  believes  himself  incapable  of  forming 
a  correct  judgment;  certainly,  no  one  would  acknowledge 
himself  to  labour  under  such  a  defect.  A  man's  own  assertions 
are  therefore  of  no  weight.  '  Not  guilty'  is  the  plea,  which 
he  will  be  sure  to  make  if  accused  of  any  party  bias.  Nor 
will  a  man's  known  honesty  lessen  the  force  of  this  con- 
clusion. The  most  upright  may  easily  deceive  himself  in 
such  a  matter.  It  is  on  the  historian's  previous  intellectual 
habits  and  culture,  that  our  estimation  of  his  powers  must 
be  based. 

It  must  be  remembered  too,  that,  although  mental  in- 
difference  is  the  first  point  which  must  be  secured,  a 
modem  historian  stands  in  need  of  other  qualities  almost 
equally  essential.  Indefatigable  perseverance,  and  endless 
research  is  now  expected  of  every  writer  who  presumes  to 
lay  his  thoughts  before  the  pubhc.  Does  a  man  write  on 
the  extension  of  the  franchise?  He  must  be  acquainted, 
or  pretend  to  be  acquainted,  with  all  learning,  ancient  and 
mediseval,  that  the  most  pedantic  antiquarian  can  even  con- 
ceive as  having  any  relation  to  the  question.  Principles 
deduced  by  the  clear  light  of  common  sense,  and  the  aid 
of  such  an  ordinary  knowledge  of  history  as  most  educated 
gentlemen  possess  will  scarcely  secure  him  even  a  hearing. 
He  must,  if  he  wishes  to  be  read,  commence  with  the  time 
of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  write  a  prolonged  disserta- 
tion on  the  Wittenagemot,  deduce  it  from  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Germans,  as  recorded  by  Tacitus  and  other  ancient 
writers,  interlard  his  pages  with  unintelligible  French,  and 
still  more  unintelligible  Latin,  and  present  to  the  astonished 
eye  of  the  bewildered  reader  tremendous  foot-notes,  refer- 
ring to  Dug.  Oriff.  Judic.  iii.  9.  Mag.  Ch.  Ch.  de  Forr. 
Les  termes  de  la  Ley.    Bract,  xviii.  I.     Cro.  Eiiz.  iii.  5. 
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Itepp.  u.  Case  of  the  Fellows  of  Mag.  CoU.  With  so 
many  guides  to  direct  him^  how  can  the  reader  fail  to  deter- 
mine^ whether  the  qualification  for  the  freehold  voters  should 
be  exalted  to  50tf.  or  debased  to  20^.?  But  if  diligence  of 
so  extraordinary  a  nature  be  required  from  the  writer  of 
a  mere  ephemeral  pamphlet,  or  political  diatribe,  it  is  a 
hundred-fold  more  essential  to  the  writer  of  history.  To 
this  recommendation  indeed  all  historians  lay  claim.  The 
toil,  that  they  have  undergone  in  quest  of  new  matter,  the 
courtesy  of  the  officials  at  Paris,  the  rudeness  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  at  Berlin,  the  vain  search  for  an  important 
MSS.,  the  fears,  the  perils,  and  the  hair-breadth  escapes  of 
the  sincere  seeker  after  historic  truth,  is  the  matter  which 
the  preface  contains.  Improved  engines,  we  are  told,  bave 
been  employed  on  old  mines;  and  many  valuable  veins 
hitherto  concealed  have  been  for  the  first  time  brought  to 
light.  No  quotation  has  been  taken  at  second-hand,  no  fact 
on  trust.  Nay,  if  we  mistake  not,  one  historian  has  gone 
so  far  as  to  render  the  public  an  account  of  the  number  of 
hours,  which  he  every  day  devoted  to  his  task,  and  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  accomplishing  more  in  the  evening,  on  the 
ground  that  the  candle-light  was  injurious  to  his  eyes. 
Surely  our  country  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  exertions  such 
as  these!  Surely  we  ought  to  be  deeply  grateful  for  the 
fruits  of  such  untiring  energy! 

Valuable,  however,  as  such  labour  is,  it  will  be  useless, 
unless  accompanied  by  an  unswerving  impartiality.  The 
historian  must  ever  bear  in  mind,  that  his  office  is  purely 
objective.  Truth,  which  is  merely  subjective,  he  must 
reject:   his  search  must  be  for  that  which  is  objective. 

One  so  constituted,  or  so  trained,  as  to  keep  his  eyes 
steadily  fixed  on  these  objects,  is,  it  will  be  allowed,  seldom 
to  be  found.  Those  too  who  would  willingly  endeavour  to 
bring  themselves  into  the  required  condition  may  fail  through 
the  want  of  rules  and  principles  to  direct  them.  There  may 
be  others,  whose  diffidence  would  lead  them  to  assay  the 
material  of  their  mind,  before  they  commence  to  coin  and 
utter  it,  and  who  may  not  be  provided  with  the  means 
necessary  for  accompUshing  their  purpose.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  such  persons,  we  will  endeavour  to  enun- 
ciate a  few  practical  rules.  Imperfect,  and  incomplete  they 
will  necessarily  be,  but  they  may  not  be  entirely  useless. 
Because  distance-marks  are  not  placed  alon^  the  roads  at 
intervals  of  10  yards,  it  would  not  therefore  be  an  improve- 
ment to  pull  up  the  mile-stones.     If  any  one  shall  feci 
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conscious  that  his  mental  formation  coincides  with  the  type 
that  we  shall  delineate,  let  him  by  all  means  commence  a 
work,  which  few  but  he  are  able  to  perform.  Most  gladly 
shall  he  hail  the  arrival  of  the  rightful  owner,  who  will  hold 
as  his  own  possession,  what  others  have  only  taken  upon 
lease.  To  him,  then,  who  aims  at  perfection  we  would  oflfer 
our  advice  in  some  such  terms  as  these.  First  as  to  mental 
training.  Read  nothing  which  can  excite  the  imagination, 
or  move  the  heart.  For  you  let  Milton  to  no  purpose 
have  been  touched  with  fire  irom  God's  own  altar,  let 
Shakespeare  'warble  his  native  woodnotes  wild'  unheard  by 
you ;  let  the  wisdom  of  Bacon,  the  smoothness  of  Addison, 
and  the  sonorous  eloquence  of  Burke  be  to  vou  as  though 
they  were  not  For  such  trifles  you  will  have  no  time. 
Your  life  must  be  spent  in  perusmg,  and  reperusing  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  in  collating  the  Doomsday  book,  and  in 
grubbing  amongst  the  musty  parchments  in  the  Chapel  of 
the  Rolls. 

When  you  commence  to  write  let  the  impassive  quies- 
cence, which  such  conduct  will  naturally  produce  be  clearly 
visible.  Take  this  for  your  principle  so  to  write,  that  men 
may  doubt  whether  what  they  read  is  really  the  work  of  a 
human  being,  or  the  production  of  some  newly-invented 
fact-recording  machine.  Let  nothing  move  you  to  tears, 
or  rouse  vou  to  indignation.  Fling  aside  the  various  lessons, 
which  history  will  almost  obtrude  upon  you.  Avoid  de- 
ducing any  truth,  which  will  be  unpalatable,  or  paradoxical. 
Right  principles  mav  be  marked  by  a  train  of  light,  wrong 
principles  by  a  trail  of  blood.  But  shut  your  eyes  to  all 
such  indications,  and  let  them  not  disturb  the  even  tenor 
of  an  impartial  narrative.  Shed  no  tears  for  the  unfortunate 
Charles,  or  his  more  unfortunate  grandmother.  Feel  no 
pity  for  the  murdered  Huguenots,  or  for  the  authors  of  that 
horrid  massacre.  If  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  your  own 
sentiments  will  sometimes  break  forth,  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  to  differ  from  every  one  else  is  always  the  mark  of  a 
superior  and  impartial  disposition.  Prove  therefore  this 
awful  crime  to  have  been  an  act  of  exemplary  virtue^  and 
hold  up  its  contrivers  as  examples  of  earnest,  though  mis- 
taken, piety.  Look  on  with  indifference  at  the  struggles 
by  which  Society  passed  from  its  Mediaeval  to  its  Modem 
form:  see  without  pity  nation  after  nation  contend  for  a 
freedom  that  they  cannot  preserve;  their  strength  con- 
sumed by  fruitless  efforts,  their  hearts  wearied  by  hopes 
deferred,   and  themselves   at  length   crushed  beneath  the 
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irresistible  weight  of  military  despotism.  Nor  let  it  call 
for&  any  sound  of  joy,  that  your  own  country's  liberties 
were  not  shipwrecked  in  those  tremendous  storms,  that 
though  when  the  waters  subsided  every  where  else  were 
to  be  seen  fragments  of  free  constitutions,  and  the  ruins  of 
noble  laws,  the  flood  which  covered  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  Continent,  did  not  reach  to  our  island.  Such  ex- 
^"essions  of  feeling  will  be  out  of  place  in  an  impartial 
Historian.  In  short  though  you  will  call  your  book  a 
history,  let  it  really  be  a  ledger. 


THE  BETUBN, 

{fnm  CcOMui.) 


Geic  of  an  isles  and  capes  that  sleep 
In  either  realm  of  Neptune's  rule, 
Pillowed  Gt  on  the  glassy  pool. 

Or  the  broad  bosom  of  the  oeep; 

So  blithe  and  glad  to  thee  I  fly. 
That  half-huaredulons  I  find 
The  [rfains  of  Asia  left  behind. 

And  thee,  sweet  some  of  safety,  nigh. 

How  blest  to  set  our  cares  at  ease! 

What  time  the  mind  throws  off  her  load. 
And  we  regain  our  own  abode. 

Worn  out  wiUi  toil  beyond  the  seas, 

When  on  the  l<mged-for  couch  at  last 
We  sink  to  sleep  in  strange  delight — 
That  moment  will  alone  requite 

For  all  the  labours  of  the  past. 

Hail,  lovely  spot!  thy  master  greet 
In  concert  with  the  rippling  foam. 
Ye  joys  that  lurk  around  his  home, 

Come  aU,  and  lau^  a  welcome  sweet! 


T.  G." 
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"DEADER!  have  you  ever  had  a  good  day^s  grappling? 
^^  There's  nothing  in  the  world  like  it,  believe  me.  Angling 
indeed!  a  worm  at  one  end,  and  a  fool  at  the  other,  as 
cynical  old  Sam  said.  Boating  perhaps — ^nonsense ! — a  mere 
superficial  amusement.  Criciceting,  you  suggest — tush !  the 
elder  sister  of  marbles.  Grappling  must  be  at  least  as  old 
as  the  creation;  I  hare  not  consulted  the  Talmud,  or  I 
have  little  doubt  we  should  read  of  Adam's  grappling 
the  feeders  of  the  Hiddekel ;  or  the  MSS.  of  the  Rolls  Office, 
or  I  would  tell  how  Caractacus  and  Vortigem  spent  their 
Eostre  Monday  up  to  their  knees  in  a  beck.  Grappling! 
why  angling  is  nothing  to  it.  If  old  Isaak  had  known 
what  the  feeling  is  of  a  live  trout  under  a  stone  at  the 
tips  of  his  fingers,  he  would  have  flung  his  rod  into  the 
Dove,  and  set  off  at  a  brisk  walk  for  the  hills  and  becks 
of  bonny  Cumberland.  Angling  is  all  very  well  for  phi- 
losophic youth,  (Paley  was  exceedinglv  fond  of  it,  and  he 
toas  a  philosopher),  and  for  stout  old  gentlemen  in  drab 
coats  and  gaiters;  but  give  me  grappling.  A  Southron, 
poor  fellow,  cannot  expect  to  know  much  about  such  things ; 
when  we  go  to  London  sight-seeing  we  submit  to  be  lionized, 
and  treated  like  children:  a  man  may  tell  us  the  way  to 
St.  Paul's,  and  the  price  of  a  Hansom  per  mile  without 
fear  of  retaliation;  but  let  him  beware;  if  he  jump  into 
our  cab  and  talk  about  fishing  and  sports,  we  turn  and 
sternly  ask  our  poor  Cockney,  what  is  grappling  ?  Why  bless 
us !  he  looks  pale  and  glances  out  of  the  window  for  a  police- 
man— we  don't  mean  to  hurt  you,  little  'un,  grappling  is 
nothing  more  than  tickling  trout.  Nothing  more — ^•'only 
that  and  nothing  more ;"  you  have  it  all  in  one  word. 
What  the  Pope's  eye  is  to  lovers  of  mutton,  Exeter  Hall 
to  the  musicians,  the  JEagle  to  the  lovers  of  light  and 
instructive  reading,  that  is  grappling  to  your  lover  of  nature, 
and  manly  sports. 
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I  have  never  even  put  finger  into  a  brook  since  leaving 
those  dear  old  becks  in  the  North;  it  seems  profanation 
of  my  skill  and  skin  to  dip  my  pickers  and  stealers  into 
a  slow^  Dutchman  of  a  ditch,  crawling  over  chalk  or  lime* 
stone  or  mod.  What  is  the  use  of  grappling  a  stream 
between  neatly  kept  grass  banks^  with  here  and  there  a 
bridge  and  a  mlU^  or,  it  may  be,  a  village  and  sheepwash^  and 
such  abominations  to  the  grappler,  and  never  a  hollow  bank, 
or  a  stone  that  Ajax  Telamon  could  not  play  marbles  with. 
And  I  never  will  dip  finger  into  a  brook  (except  for  purposes 
of  ablution^  potation,  &c.)  till  I  can  find  such  another  as 
Gray  and  Dick  Metcalfe  and  I  with  our  tsm  grappled 
three  years  ago  last  Easter  Monday.  We  were  then  scholar- 
lads,  as  the  bucolics  called  us,  at  the  Fellside  Grammar 
School,  and  Easter  Monday  had  been  from  time  immemorial 
devoted,  as  the  first  day  of  the  season,  to  grappling.  Fear 
not,  ye  tender-hearted,  when  you  read  of  our  fags:  not 
Tom  Brown,  (though  he  has  written  a  preface  about  it) 
not  you  would  object  to  such  fagging  as  this:  weeks  and 
weeks  beforehand  had  Toby  and  little  Gray  and  Jim  Tostle- 
tree  sidled  into  our  sitting-room,  to  know  if  they  might 
carry  coi^  for  us  on  this  day,  and  Gray  had  run  aUer 
breakfast  to  the  turnpike  every  blessed  morning  for  a  month 
to  put  himself  in  training  for  it  They  knew  what  grappling 
was,  and  what  fagging  was  too,  for  in  the  reign  before 
Gray's  there  had  been  sharp  work  among  them  as  tradition 
said.     However  they  lived  to  tell  the  tale. 

Houghillbeck  tumbles  into  the  Kother  at  a  most  charming 
spot  about  six  miles  from  the  school.  There  is  a  slight  bend 
in  the  river,  which  is  there  rather  deep,  and  flows  silently 
between  two  gradually  steepening  banks  of  red  and  brown 
pudding-stone,  clothed  with  luxuriant  moss,  and  crowned 
with  tall  ferns  and  ash  trees,  which  almost  intertwine  their 
branches  over  the  still  stream :  higher  up,  and  just  within 
sight  is  a  long  bank  of  shingle  athwart  the  current,  over 
which  the  water  sparkles  in  the  sun,  and  makes  melodious 
music;  and  just  at  the  bend  foams  down  the  gully  it  has 
worn,  the  Houghill  beck.  "Here  is  a  spot  to  dream  of 
"  sunny  hair  and  eves,  and  float  away  in  the  memory  of  bjrgone 
"wanderings  by  orookside,  &c.,"  says  our  spooney  friend. 
"Glorious  place  for  flyfishing,"  says  the  practical  man, 
"  and  that  ledge  just  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  what 
"a  station  for  a  nooser!**  Verily  ye  are  both  quite  right; 
of  the  two.  Spooney  has  the  best  of  it;  but  we  came 
here  for  grappling;   and  if  all  the  Naiades  and  Nymphs 
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ware  to  sport  in  the  sparkling  stream,  and  woo  ns  with 
speech  and  song,  we  would  just  tell  them  it  was  a  very 
fine  day  bat  rather  windy. 

Bob  Thwaites,  who  had  joined  us  on  coming  out  of 
morning  school,  and  Toby  looked  rather  puffed;  for  we 
have  run  these  six  miles  in  something  like  fifty  minutes, 
from  which  is  to  be  subtracted  precisely  the  number  of 
seconds  that  are  required  to  drink  a  cup  of  coffee  and  cut 
a  huge  hunch  of  bread  for  breakfast.  Gray  and  I  are 
old  hands,  so  Thwaites  and  Dick  watch  us  preparing  our- 
selves for  the  sport  We  leisurely  divest  ourselves  of  cap, 
coat,  (waistcoat  and  neckcloth  had  been  left  behind  in  a 
locker  of  course),  shirt,  flannel,  and  then  begin  at  the  other 
end,  and  doff  shoes  and  stockings,  till  we  stand,  like  pure 
ffold,  in  bags.  However,  shoes  go  on  again,  while  the 
&gs  take  charge  of  the  clothes,  and  put  watches,  knives 
and  halfpence  into  their  pockets;  and  we  step  slowly  and 
carefully  into  the  cold  stream. 

^^What?  got  one  already  f  shouts  Dick,  as  Gray  sings 
out  ''look  sharp,  Jim!  Here's  one"  and  flings  a  writhing 

f  listening  trout  high  up  on  the  bank,  ''  that's  quick  work.'' 
n  two  or  three  minutes  the  line  is  formed,  and  steady 
work  goes  on :  '^  Two.  three,  four;  I  have  got  half  a  dozen, ' 
says  Toby,  who  has  the  honour  of  stringing  them  on  the 
bank.  ''  And  I  have  not  caught  one"  says  Thwaites ;  *^  have 
you,  Mecca?"  "No!"  says  Dick,  despondingly. 

''What  on  earth  are  you  after,  GrayP'  No  answer;  as 
indeed  might  be  expected.  Look  at  him !  Full  length  on 
the  stones,  with  the  wavelets  breaking  on  his  ribs  and 
neck;  his  head  almost  out  oi  sight  under  the  bank  and 
the  water,  and  his  arm  reaching  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth !  Still  thrusting  his  arm  in  and  in.  Stay,  here  he 
comes — ^no!  in  again  for  a  moment;  till  he  badu,  like  a 
terrier,  stern  first  out  of  a  hole,  and  jumps  up  on  one 
knee,  with  a  splendid  trout  flapping  alternately  his  nose 
and  chin,  held  fast  by  the  gills  in  the  l/>#co9  oSovraiy, 
and  another  looking  resigned  to  his  fate  in  his  hand. 
"  Bravo !  Gray ;  you  are  a  stumper !"  "  Yes ;  that  is  a  pretty 
**  considerable  bite,"  says  Gray,  as  he  pitches  them  on  to 
the  bank;  "how  many  have  you  caught?"  "Only  two," 
I  reply,  "  but  one  is  a  splendid  fish ;  caught  him  under  the 
"great  Troutstone  by  the  wooden  bridge." 

We  have  no  time  to  look  about  us,  or  we  are  now  in 
glorious  country :  magnificent  heath  hills  (with  such  grouse) 
in  the  back  ground,   and  a  blue  sky  with  light  clouds 
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driviDg  high  before  a  south  wind  behind  them^  and  broken 
high  banks  in  front,  with  fiirze,  and  fern,  and  foxglove  rising 
from  the  green  strip  which  flanks  the  brook;  and  a  few 
trees  to  the  left,  where  a  decent  looking  farm-house  attracts 
onr  attention  for  a  moment:  to  the  right  is  an  open  bit 
of  grass  land  with  an  old  horse,  and  a  steep  earth  bank 
with  frirze  at  the  top  about  thirty  yards  ofl!*.  Whiz  I  **  who 
''  on  earth  flung  that  stone  V*  **  Mind  jour  e^e  I  there  comes 
**  another  ;'*  and  sure  enough  one  comes  rising  from  behind 
the  aforesaid  hedge,  and  plunges  into  the  river  close  by 
Dick's  head.  *'  I  say,  come  on,"  cries  Dick,  and  we  charge 
the  hedge :  Thwaites  keeps  the  rear  safe,  and  protects 
the  fags;  for  he  is  a  cautious  party.  We  are  over  the 
hedge  in  half  a  second,  and  right  among  five  great  awkward 
cubs  who  look  not  a  little  astonished :  and  now  mind  your 
peepers,  you  Thebans,  for  Dick  is  a  crusher.  Two  or  three 
lafB  on  the  head  are  enough  however,  and  four  run  off 
and  discharge  e^rea  irT€p6€vra,  like  the  Parthians,  in  their 
flight:  one  young  Samson  remains.  ''Now,  young  'un! 
"were  you  throwing  stones?'*  "Hauns  aff!  or  I'll  knock 
"  your  face  in  two  twos  ?"  "  Were  you  throwing  stones, 
"  young  un  ?"  says  Dick  again,  "  na !  what's  the  use  ?  ye're 
''braw  laddies  enough,"  replies  Samson  slowly:  ''ha'  ye 
"taken  many?"  "Pretty  average,"  says  Gray;  "so  you 
"did'nt  pelt  us."  "Na!  I  did'nt"  "Well  give  us  your 
"fist,"  says  Dick,  "you  an't  half  a  bad  fellow  after  all;" 
and  they  shake  hands  as  if  each  was  trying  to  dislocate 
the  other's  shoulder;  "come  to  our  sports  after  the  cricket 
"match  in  May,  and  try  a  wrestle  will  you:  there  are 
"prizes  no  end,  and  all  free  and  fair."  "I  know,"  says 
Samson,  "why,  mun,'  I  wrestled  last  Michaelmas  with  t' 
"  little  tight  lad ;  Smith,  they  call  him,  that's  gone  south  to 
"  make  a  parson  or  some  such  of  himself;"  "  By  Jove !  so  you 
"  did,"  cries  Dick,  "  l*d  forgotten  you :  you  were  in  the  last 
"  couple  with  Smith  to  be  sure,  and  precious  hard  work  he 
"  had  with  you :"  "  Na !  na !  he's  a  fine  lad ;  a  fine  tight  lad ; 
"  he'll  throw  everybody  down  south  that  gives  him  a  chance ; 
"but  I'll  come  and  try  a  fall  with  you."  "AU  right," 
replies  Dick,  "and  good  luck  to  you:"  so  we  jog  back 
again,  and  Dick  shews  Thwaites  the  great  red  and  white 
mark  on  his  shoulders  that  young  Palaemon's  fist  made. 

We  are  now  right  up  among  the  mountains  in  the 
shadow  of  Tawny  Longback,  and  are  filling  up  the  third 
dozen.  Thwaites  has  caught  a  couple,  but  crushed  off 
the  head  of  one  against  a  stone.  Dick  has  caught  five,  and 
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a  miserable  eel — a  Tartar  to  catch  with  one^s  hands.  ''  Here's 
**  a  grand  one/'  murmurs  Thwaites  as  he  kneels,  head  on  one 
side  and  pressed  against  the  bank,  and  arms  and  hand 
groping  among  the  roots  of  a  sycamore  tree  that  stood  on 
the  bank:  '^ here's  a  grand  one,  if  I  can  but  get  it.  By 
"  Jove — ^here  he  is — a  thumper ;  look  out  Toby !"  and  up 
mounts  a  fat  old  frog  into  the  air,  and  splits  on  falling 
to  mother  earth.  Gray  laughs,  and  Toby  laughs,  and 
drops  the  fish  to  laugh,  and  we  all  laugh  at  Thwaites' 
disconsolate  and  disgusted  face.  ''Better  luck  next  time, 
"  old  fellow !  But  was'nt  it  a  thumper,  that's  all  ?"  and  we 
bend  down  again. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  sound  of  voices,  and  just  above, 
where  a  little  path  leads  down  the  burnside  and  crosses  on 
stepping-stones,  three  young  lassies  walk  trippingly  down, 
and  laugh  and  chat  quite  unconscious  of  our  presence.  The 
first  lassie  suddenly  sees  Gray,  and  screams  with  a  most  be- 
coming fright  at  such  a  white  Indian.  ''  Don't  be  alarmed," 
says  Gray,  ''  we  are  not  water  rats,"  as  he  eyes  the  first 
maiden  very  tenderly,  a  pretty  child  who  had  seen  some  ten 
summers  pass  over  her  flaxen  head ;  the  bonnet  hangs  negli- 
gently behind  upon  a  little  scarlet  cloak,  and  is  perfectly 
charming.  ''  These  stones  are  not  quite  safe,  so  I  shall  carry 
''  you  across;"  off  she  sets  like  a  fawn,  and  off  he  runs  after 
her ;  it  is  all  in  vain ;  she  has  not  run  ten  steps  up  the  bank 
before  Gray  has  seized  the  laughing  little  flirt,  and  bears  her 
off  in  triumph ;  and  when  he  set  her  down  on  the  opposite 
bank,  he  stoops  down  perhaps  to  whisper  something,  for  she 
runs  off,  and  declares  he  is  a  naughty  boy,  and  she'll  never 
go  to  school  that  way  again ;  and  stands  at  the  top  of  the 
bank,  and  looks  a  real  little  beauty.  The  others  resist  all 
offers  of  Mecca  and  Thwaites ;  who,  somehow,  have  not  got 
the  knack  of  doing  that  sort  of  thing  like  Gray. 

We  have  gone  up  the  beck  now  about  five  miles,  hedges 
have  disappeared,  and  we  are  in  the  region  of  stone  walls ; 
the  water  is  tumbling  over  great  stones,  and  in  the  dubs 
there  are  splendid  dark  trout,  for  this  is  one  of  the  Black 
becks,  a  "  winefaced  water."  Thwaites  thinks  four  dozen  is 
as  many  as  we  shall  know  what  to  do  with,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  set  off  home ;  however  we  ffrapple  the  stream  to  its 
very  fount,  groping  under  the  banks  and  the  great  smooth 
stones  till  our  fingers  are  so  cold  as  scarcely  to  tell  a  stone 
firom  a  fish.  Flop,  flop — ^''there's  a  glorious  one  gone," 
cries  Dick,  ''my  fingers  were  so  cold,  but  he's  gone  up 
"  stream ;"  "  here  you  are,"  shouts  Gray,  and  scoops  out  on 
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to  the  bank  the  identical  treat  with  his  hand^  jast  at  the  top 
of  a  small  water£EdI  which  the  fish  had  barely  cleared,  ^'  that's 
**  great  luck ;  you  see  it  was  staggered  by  the  current*' 

Oh !  the  delight  of  feeling  a  flap  at  your  fingers  ends 
under  a  stone,  and  groping  about  delicately,  yery  delicately, 
till  you  just  feel  his  tail  in  the  farthest  comer,  and  follow  up 
along  his  body  till  you  can  get  no  further  for  the  stones, 
between  which  he  has  hidden  his  head  like  an  ostrich«  Be 
patient,  my  dear  fellow !  you  are  sure  to  have  him ;  tickle 
gently  and  he  will  back  out,  all  slippery  and  cold  into  your 
hand,  then  firmly  grasp  him  till  one  finger  is  safe  in  his  gill, 
and  draw  him  t>ut  and  pitch  him  to  Toby  on  the  bank,  and 
then  you  have  done  what  Meg  Dods  would  say,  ^*  is  the  first 
step  towards  cooking  trout" 

However,  it  is  a  quarter  to  one  o'clock,  and  we  have 
seven  miles  to  go  over  fell  and  field  and  road  before  two  p.m. 
so  we  adonize  on  the  bank,  and  dispose  of  a  couple  of  dry 
biscuits  and  the  contents  of  a  flask  of  whiskey,  after  which 
Dick  proposes  a  race  home,  which  Thwaites  thinks  is  no  fun. 
It  would  be  long  to  tell  of  our  run,^Thwaites  falls  into 
the  rear  with  Toby  and  Jim ;  Willy  and  Allan  Gray,  Dick, 
and  I  keep  on  ahead ;  and  Dick  and  Willy  alarm  an  old  lady 
in  her  cottage  by  the  side  of  the  path,  by  a  sudden  request 
for  a  drink  of  water.  The  old  lady  brings  a  great  bowl  of 
buttermilk,  watches  Dick  pour  it  down  slippingly,  and  then 
eyes  Gray.  '*Well!  y*ar  a  fine  pair!"  "Ay?"  says  he. 
•*  Are  ye  brithers  ?  "  **  Yes,"  says  Gray,  "  brither  scholars." 
*'  Well !  y^ar  a  fine  pair !  are  ye  twins  f "  "  Pretty  nearly," 
says  Dick,  laughing.  "  Well !  y'ar  a  fine  pair ! "  so  we  pat 
her  little  granddaughter  on  the  head,  thank  the  old  lady,  and 
set  off  again. 

We  have  not  run  far  when  Dick  suddenly  begins  to  limp, 
and  complains  of  lameness  in  his  left  foot.  We  are  very 
sorry,  and  little  Allan  offers  to  stay  with  him  and  cut  dinner, 
but  Dick  won't  let  him,  and  sits  looking  very  melancholy  on 
the  bank,  and  picking  primroses,  till  we  are  out  of  sight. 
On  we  trot,  thinking  what  poor  Dick  will  do  with  himself, 
when  horsehoofs  are  heard  close  behind  us,  and  up  he  comes, 
riding  as  hard  as  he  can  ride,  without  saddle  or  bridle,  or 
anything  but  a  rough  branch  which  he  brandishes  in  his 
hand,  and  which  descends  on  Powney's  flanks,  whack  1 
whack !  and  passes  us  triumphantly  'mid  a  volley  of  laughing 
abuse  of  him  for  a  crafty  fox.  So  Dick  gets  home  in  state, 
and  we  meet  Powney  walking  back  looking  rather  warm,  at 
five  minutes  to  two  in  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Monday,  1855. 
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Que  mon  nom  soit  fletri,  pourvu  que  la  France  soit  libre. — 

Dantan. 

T  HAD  originally  intended  to  commence  this  division  of 
my  subject  by  analysing,  as  fairly  and  completely  as 
I  could,  the  argument  on  Moral  Obligation ;  that  my  readers 
might  have  clearly  before  them  at  the  outset  the  results 
at  which  Paley  arrived,  and  the  steps  by  which  he  reached 
them:  but,  on  attempting  to  do  so,  I  found  his  treatment 
of  the  question  so  hopelessly  confused,  that  I  relinqoished 
the  attempt  in  despair  —  and  must  content  mpelf  with 
faithfully  setting  forth  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  general 
connection  of  the  principles  u{>on  which  he  rests  the  practical 
portion  of  his  system,  and  with  referring  the  reader  to  the 
work  itself  to  examine  the  accuracy  of  my  summary. 

These  principles  are  as  follows:  The  desire  of  pain 
or  fear  of  loss  is  the  only  motive  which  can  be  sufficiently 
vioient  to  make  a  man  feel  *  obliged*  to  do  one  action 
rather  than  another.  The  motive  then  of  every  action^  good 
or  bad,  is  private  happiness  ;  the  distingttishing  characteristic 
of  a  right  action  bang  that  it  is  consistent  toilh  the  Will 
of  Ood.  Hence  private  happiness  is  the  motive  to  all  right 
doing,  the  Will  of  Chd  the  rule;  and  Virtue,  or  the  habit 
of  acting  rightly,  is  the  doing  good  to  mankind,  in  obedience 
to  the  Will  of  God,  and  for  the  sake  of  everlasting  happiness. 
Further,  since  Ood  toills  and  unshes  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures,  the  method  of  determining  his  Will  concerning 
any  action  is  to  inquire  into  its  tendency  to  promote  or  diminish 
the  general  happiness;  in  other  words,  anions  are  to  be 
estimated  by  their  tendency:  it  is  eupediency  alone  that 
constitutes  moral  obligation.  To  calculate  this  tendency  with 
respect  to  each  action  would  hou>ever  be  impossible,  and  ofi 
closer  examination  unll  be  found  not  necessary;  for  whatever 
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reason  there  is  to  expect  rewards  and  punishments  at  the 
hand  of  God,  the  same  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  he 
w3l  proceed  in  the  distribution  of  them  by  general  rtdes, 
and  it  is  to  these  general  rtdes  that  every  question  of  right 
or  wrong  must  ultimately  be  referred.  For  instance,  the 
obligation  to  perform  promises  is  deduced  from  the  general 
rule,  that  confidence  in  promises  is  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  human  Ufe ;  and  fornication  is  sinful  because  it  tends, 
if  generally  permitted,  to  diminish  marriages;  and  marriage 
is  a  henefiinal  institution. 

These  then  are  the  principles  of  Paley's  System  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  and  few,  I  should  think,  could  rise  from  their 
perusal  without  a  doubt  whether  thev  knew  anything  of 
the  race  of  Beings  the  Reverend  Philosopher  had  been 
treating  of — whether  it  could  be  possible  that  this  was 
grayely  proposed,  as  an  analysis  of  the  motives  of  men  of 
Uie  same  nature  and  with  the  same  general  objects  in  view 
as  the  Holy  Apostles  and  Martjrrs  of  our  Faith,  as  the 
youthful  David  before  Goliath,  as  the  heroic  band  at  Ther- 
mopyle,  or  as  our  honored  fellow-countrymen  at  Balaklava — 
whether  this  could  really  be  alike  the  Christian  and  the 
philosophical  explanation  of  a  son's  loving,  honoring  and 
succouring^  his  parents ;  of  a  citizen's  courting  death  for  his 
country's  sake ;  of  a  mother's  life  of  love  and  self-sacrifice 
for  her  children.  Still  fewer  would,  I  trust,  admit  the  truth 
of  principles,  which  so  evidently  contradict  all  the  best 
feelings  of  our  nature,  and  destroy  so  many  of  our  most 
treasured  words, — even  though  enunciated  by  a  former  Tutor 
of  our  Sister  College,  a  reverend  dignitary  of  the  Church — 
or  supported  by  fsur  stronger  and  more  unanswerable  argu- 
ments than  I  hope  to  be  able  to  show  that  they  are. 

My  examination  of  this  part  of  the  subject  will  naturally 
fall  into  the  two  divisions  adopted  by  Paley  himself. 

First  then,  the  motive :  **  Private  happiness  is  or  ought  to 
"  be  the  motive  of  every  action."  It  is  no  trifling  objection 
to  this,  that,  as  I  have  already  suggested,  it  wholly  destroys 
or  at  least  changes  the  meaning  of  such  words  as  gratitude, 
love,  patriotism,  friendship,  disinterestedness — no  trifling 
objection  to  the  minds  of  those  who  believe  that  the  ex- 
perience of  a  people  is  recorded  in  its  language — that  the 
words  of  a  nation,  like  the  furrows  on  an  old  man's  cheek, 
are  strokes  of  the  signature  of  Time;  for  a  system  with 
which  these,  the  symbols  of  a  people's  faith,  cannot  be 
reconciled,  does  in  efiect  deny  the  principles  which  have 
foimd  their  unconscious  utterance  in  them,  and  which,  to 
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have  80  influenced  our  daily  speech^  must  lie  deep-rooted 
in  our  nature. 

As  an  illustration  of  this,  let  me  remind  the  reader 
that  with  Paley  duty  ceases  to  be  something  rfu^,  becomes 
in  fact  merely  an  intelligent  prudence,  and  also  that  all 
reference  to  the  word  otighl  is  omitted,  perhaps  ^^isely,  in 
the  book  on  Moral  Obligation ;  but  it  is  stdl  more  significant 
that  when,  in  the  8rd  Chapter,  he  compares  the  claims  for 
his  vote  of  a  person  who  has  a  small  place  at  his  disposal » 
with  those  of  one  on  whom  his  fortune  depended,  he  does 
not  appear  to  contemplate,  what  is  however  a  conceivable 
supposition,  that  he  ought  under  certain  circumstances  to 
give  it  to  the  one  who  could  make  him  least  return.  And 
yet  this  defective  illustration  is  the  only  appearance  of  an 
argument  in  favor  of  his  principle. 

Let  us  however  look  at  it  from  another  point  of  view. 
If  private  happiness  has  been  the  motive  to  every  right 
action,  the  desire  for  it  must  have  been  present  to  the 
mind  at  the  time  of  performing  the  action.  This,  which 
is  implied  in  the  word  motive,  enables  me  to  test  its  truth 
by  a  well-known  instance — the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  Samaritan  knew,  we  will  suppose,  that  it  was  God's 
will  that  he  should  succour  the  distressed,  relieve  the  un- 
fortunate; he  must  then,  since  his  action  was  a  right  one 
and  is  held  up  to  us  as  a  model,  have  so  acted  because 
he  hoped  it  would  increase  his  happiness.  But  what  says 
St.  Luke?  ''That  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed, 
"came  where  he  (the  robbed  and  wounded  traveller)  was, 
"  and  when  he  saw  him  he  had  compassion  on  him,  &c." 
He  does  not  say,  though  he  gives  the  motive  of  the  action, 
that  the  Samaritan  thought  within  himself — here  is  an  op- 
portunity of  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God,  and  of  increasing 
my  own  happiness ;  but,  that  he  had  compassion — 1.6.  that 
he  loved  this  sufierer  because  he  was  a  fellow-man,  and 
the  love  was  called  forth  into  feeling  and  action  when  he 
saw  him  in  pain  and  distress.  Assuredly  the  Samaritan's 
happiness  was  increased  by  so  doing,  but  he  as  certainly 
did  not  do  it  to  increase  his  happiness. 

Again,  if  the  desire  for  private  happiness  is  the  motive 
which  ought  to  actuate  men,  it  must  have  been  the  motive 
which  actuated  the  Perfect  Man.  And  yet  so  says  not 
the  New  Testament :  whilst  it  does  speak  of  a  work  which 
Christ  came  on  earth  to  perform,  of  a  duty  to  fulfil ;  and 
which  he  fulfilled  not  for  his  own  glory,  but  for  the  glory 
of  his  and  our  Father  in  Heaven. 
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If  the  selfish  principle  failed  in  the  former  case,  does 
it  not  do  so  much  more,  is  it  not  seen  to  be  Unchristian 
in  the  present  ? 

Further,  supposing  we  admit  that  **  the  desire  of  gain 
**  or  fear  of  loss  is  the  motive  of  every  action,"  does  Paley's 
deduction  necessarily  follow :  "  that,  since  everlasting  happi- 
**  ness  is'  the  highest  gain,  the  desire  for  it  must  be  the 
"motive  to  every  right  action?"  Is  he  justified  in  calling 
everlasting  happiness  a  private  gain  in  the  same  sense  that 
he  does  human  happiness?  Is  he  not  by  so  doing  really 
taking  advantage  of  a  confusion  between  the  terms  which 
he  himself  has  introduced  ?  Does  not  the  principle  so  stated 
involve  the  assumption  that  everlasting  happiness  is  of  the 
same  nature  as  human  happiness,  and  merely  an  indefinite 
extension  of  it  ? — If  this  be  so,  surelv  I  need  not  examine 
the  question  further,  every  page  of  the  New  Testament 
will  refute  it.  But  if,  separating  it  entirely  from  Paley's 
principles,  we  attach  to  the  term  everlasting  happiness,  or, 
as  I  should  prefer  to  call  it,  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Eternal 
Life,  any  notion  not  dependent  upon  his  definition  of  happi- 
ness, and  at  all  warranted  by  Revelation,  then  the  proposition 
will  require  a  more  careful  consideration,  for  it  does,  as 
thus  stated,  embody  a  large  element  of  Truth,'  the  presence 
of  which  explains,  as  I  believe,  the  hold  the  Selfish  System 
has  retained  on  many,  who  would  reject  with  indignation 
both  its  general  principles  and  its  logical  conclusions. 

In  the  first  place  then,  I  find  the  general  teaching  of 
the  New  Testament  to  be,  that  Eternal  Life  will  be  the 
reward  of  those  who  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right, 
who  live  in  purity  and  godliness  here  on  Earth,  which 
certainly  would  lead  one  to  infer  that  a  right  action  must 
have  a  meaning  totally  distinct  from  its  reward,  that  to 
act  rightly  and  Jawfully  cannot  be  the  same  as  acting  for 
the  sake  of  Eternal  Life.  Moreover,  still  arguing  on  Chris- 
tian principles,  from  which  alone,  as  distinct  from  Ethical 
principles,  this  motive  is  deduced,  I  should  say  that  since  the 
two  great  commandnients  are  '  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy 
*  God,'  and  *  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour,*  from  obedience 
to  them  ought  every  action  to  spring,  and  not  from  any 
Selfish  aim,  for,  however  great  the  reward  to  be  attained 
by  so  acting,  to  act  for  its  sake  would  be  selfish.*    Again, 


•  <<  The  purest  motive  of  human  action  is  the  love  of  God.' 
Dr.  Paley,  Sermon  m. 
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the  motive  to  an  action  ought  certainly  to  have  some  re- 
ference to  the  object  of  it,  and  in  like  manner  the  moving 
principle  of  man  s  life,  or  of  the  aggregate  of  his  actions 
to  his  object  on  earth,  in  other  words,  to  the  work  he 
has  to  do  in  the  world — his  duty — and  not  to  something 
which  will  in  another  life  result  from  doing  that  duty. 

Still,  if  we  attach  a  more  definite  conception  to  the 
term  Eternal  Life,  and  say,  that  it  is  the  state  of  perfection 
of  man's  nature,  when  his  will,  being  at  unity  with  itself 
and  not  as  now  torn  by  two  rival  principles,  is  also  at 
unity  with  the  Will  of  its  Creator,  then  indeed  it  is  evident, 
that  since  we  can  have  no  higher  or  truer  aim  than  that 
implied  in  the  petition  *Thy  Will  be  done,*  the  desire 
of  Eternal  Life,  so  interpreted,  is  in  fact  the  motive  which 
ought  to  actuate  us;  but  it  is  equally  evident  that  in  ad- 
mitting this  we  have  widely  departed  from  the  principles 
of  the  Philosophy  before  us — for  its  very  statement  implies 
an  abnegation  of  Self:  moreover,  I  have,  in  so  doing,  really 
passed  on  to  the  remaining  division  of  any  subject,  the 
rule  of  Human  actions. 

After  having  been  obliged  to  differ  from  Dr.  Faley  on 
so  many  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  morality,  it  was 
quite  cheering  to  find,  on  advancing  to  an  examination  of 
his  rule  of  human  actions,  that  I  could  heartily  agree  with 
at  all  events  the  first  proposition  he  laid  down  on  that 
subject.  That  the  Will  of  God  ought  to  be  the  rule  of 
all  our  actions,  is  the  rule  of  all  right  ones,  is  a  conclusion 
in  which  all  Philosophers,  Heathen  as  well  as  Christian, 
would,  I  believe,  ultimately  be  found  to  agree ; — ^but  here 
unfortunately  agreement  ends;  and  in  his  answer  to  the 
next  question  that  arises,  how  is  this  rule  to  be  applied 
to  any  particular  instance,  how  am  I  to  know  whether  I 
am  or  am  not  obeying  it,  whether  my  actions  are  right 
or  wrong,  our  author  again,  as  too  often  before,  parts  company 
with  the  great  and  wise  of  all  nations  and  times,  and  deserts 
for  a  narrower,  lower  track,  the  broad  and  noble  one  upon 
which  he  had  so  auspiciously  entered. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  Chapters  iv.  v.  and  vi.  of  Boc^ 
IL  or  to  my  summary  of  their  contents,  he  will  find  that 
Paley's  principles  upon  this  subject  are  contained  in  the 
three  following  propositions : 

God  wills  and  tcishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures, 
Oo^s  will  with  respect  to  any  action  is  to  be  determined 
hy  examining  its  tendency  to  promote  or  diminish  the  general 
Jiappiness. 
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It  i$  ^  uiHiiff  ahne  of  any  action  which  constiiutes  moral 
MigaHon  /  whatever  is  expedteni  is  riaht. 

The  Chapter  devoted  to  the  first  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  characteristic  excellencies  and  defects  of  the  entire 
work.  From  Faley's  particular  point  of  view  one  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  feh'citous,  or,  on  the  whole,  more 
admirable  treatment  of  the  subject ;  while,  considered  as  a 
general  statement,  it  is  so  one-sided  and  partial  as  to  be  really 
false.  That  God  wills  and  wishes  the  happiness  of  his  crea- 
tures, is  a  proposition  to  which  every  one  feels  inclined 
promptly  to  assent,  and  rightly  ;  but  in  what  sense  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  in  that  in  which  Paley  has  evidently  interpreted  it, 
to  which  alone  his  illustrations  apply,  and  in  which  alone  his 
deductions  £rom  it  bear  upon  the  subject,  viz.  that  God  wills 
and  wishes  his  creatures  to  experience  more  'pleasure  than 
pain ;  rather  would  it  be  more  generally  understood  to  mean, 
that  God  wills  and  wishes  the  ultimate  good  of  his  creatures, 
or  in  other  words,  that  '  God  will  have  all  men  to  be  saved 
*  and  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Truth.*  And  if  we 
believe  in  the  entire  Truth  of  this  last — if  also  we  believe 
that  to  lose  all  one  holds  dearest  on  earth,  friends,  fame,  health, 
happiness,  life  itself,  is  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
fubKlment  of  our  duty, — if  we  at  all  believe  in  the  chastening 
influences  of  sorrow,  and  that,  whatever  might  have  been  the 
case  had  sin  not  entered  the  world,  men  do,  by  drinking  deep 
of  trouble,  misery  and  despair,  attain  to  a  Faith  in  their 
Creator,  a  sympadnr  with  their  fellows  and  a  knowledge  of 
themselves  which  far  outweigh  any  sacrifice  they  could  vo- 
luntarily ofifer  up^  and  which  as  Christians  we  cannot  but 
believe  to  be  the  results  of  an  education  to  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  submit  them — ^if,  I  say,  we  believe  these  things, 
we  cannot  accept  Paley's  interpretation  as  a  complete  expres- 
sion of  the  Truth. 

But  even  if  the  principle  were  true  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  really  is,  I  know  not  what  there  is  in  it  which  justifies 
us  in  detaching  it  from  others  as  of  paramount  importance,  or 
what  authority  we  have  for  venturing  to  deduce  from  it  alone 
a  practical  system  of  Morality.  Is  not  the  fact  that  all  things 
tend  ultimately  to  good,  tl^t  *  Sin  itself  is  but  the  cloudy 
'  porch  ofl  opening  on  the  Sun,'  an  instance  of  the  Divine 
Economy  which  pervades  the  Universe,  rather  than  a  law  we 
can  safely  take  as  a  moral  guide  ?  Because  the  internal 
arrangements  of  a  School  or  Factory  are  so  wisely  ordered, 
that  the  work  can  be  performed  with  the  least  possible  amount 
of  pain  and  inconvenience,  no  one  surely  would  conclude 
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that  the  pupils  or  operatives  ought  to  determine  their  master's 
will  concerning  any  action  by  examining  its  tendency  to  pro- 
mote or  diminish  the  general  happiness.  And  yet  this  is 
what  the  Utilitarian  principle  does  really  assert.  For  what 
are  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  ?  Are  they  not  as  follows  ? 
That  the  world  is  a  School^  in  which  we  are  the  School-boys, 
haying  each  some  particular  work  to  perform,  which,  both  in 
itself  and  in  the  discipline  which  it  involves,  may  serve  to 
lead  us  to  perfection,  and  to  prepare  us  for  that  higher  state 
to  which  our  whole  School-life  is  but  a  preparation ;  and 
that  the  Creator  has,  according  to  the  needs  of  our  various 
natures,  and  for  the  performance  of  this  work  and  the  better 
training  of  our  faculties,  apportioned  to  some  chastisement, 
to  others  comfort,  to  some  wealth,  to  others  poverty,  to  some 
mental  to  others  physical  vigour,  to  none  perfect  happiness. 
But  to  assert  that,  because  the  teeth  are  made  to  eat  widi  not  to 
ache,  fire  to  warm  not  to  destroy,  therefore  God  wills  and 
wishes  the  happiness  of  his  creatures,  is  to  say  that  happiness 
consists  in  eating,  warmth,  &c.,  and  to  attach  an  importance 
and  duration  to  these  transitory  aids,  which  neither  Scripture 
nor  experience  warrants  us  in  doing. 

At  the  same  time  let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  I  accept 
most  heartily  as  an  important  truth  the  principle  which  under- 
lies Paley*s  rule ;  that  every  right  action  does  tend  entirely 
to  the  good  of  mankind ;  that  everything  evil,  however  appa- 
rently beneficial,  does  do  harm  of  which  we  can  estimate 
neither  the  consequences  nor  the  influence ;  further,  admitting 
this,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  determine  the  mora- 
lity of  an  action  by  its  consequences,  if  we  possessed  a  faculty 
by  which  we  could  judge  them.  But  the  truth  is,  we  have 
no  such  faculty ;  as  will  be  at  once  evident,  if  we  consider  not 
only  how  various  are  the  influences  at  work  upon  us,  and 
how  dififerent  are  their  efifects  upon  dififerent  minds,  but  also 
that  all  things  really  work  for  good  in  the  world,  the  efiTect  of 
evil  being  checked  by  that  of  good ;  and  that  the  immediate 
consequences  of  many  right  actions  are  apparently  evil,  and 
the  remote  consequences  of  evil  ones  good.  How,  for  in- 
stance, could  we,  on  strictly  Utilitarian  principles,  condemn 
Jacob's  deceit  or  the  sin  of  Joseph's  brethren  ?  How  could 
we  so  distinguish  the  actual  consequences  of  any  action  in  the 
world's  history,  as  to  decide  with  certainty  whether  it  has 
been  on  the  whole  productive  of  happiness  or  unhappiness  ? 

It  is  then  because  the  introduction  of  the  word  happiness 
so  narrows  the  truth  in  it  as  to  render  it  false,  that  I  cannot 
accept  Paley's  criterion  as  a  moral  guide,  and  it  is  because  we 
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are  not  able  to  determine  whether  an  action  toiU  be  expedient 
on  the  whoUy  ctt  the  lona  run^  in  aU  its  effects  collateral  and 
remote,  as  well  as  in  tnose  which  are  immediate  and  direct, 
that  I  believe  the  rule,  however  interpreted,  to  be  utterly 
useless  and  unsafe. 

This  last  difficulty,  arising  from  the  limitation  of  our 
fiu:ulties,  Faley  himself  seems  to  have  in  part  perceived ;  for 
he  bases  the  obligation  of  particular  duties  not  upon  the  gene- 
ral principle  of  utility,  but  upon  certain  general  rules  deduced 
from  it ;  and  it  is  to  these  that  he  refers  those  actions  which 
are  morally  wrong  but  apparently  expedient,  thus  evading  all 
difficulties  that  a  too  consistent  adherence  to  his  principle 
might  lead  him  into.  But  these  general  rules  themselves  rest 
upon  no  secure  foundation,  for  the  truth  of  them  really  de- 
pends upon  that  of  two  propositions  which  Paley  does  not 
prove,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  be  universally  true,  viz. 
that  similar  consequences  follow  similar  actions,  and  that  an 
action,  which  if  generally  permitted  would  be  inexpedient, 
must  necessarily  be  so  in  any  individual  instance.  Indeed, 
he  does  not  himself  appear  to  have  been  quite  satisfied  of  the 
universality  of  his  test,  for  he  qualifies  it  by  saying,  that  *  it 
'  is  for  ^  most  part  a  salutary  caution  not  to  violate  a  general 
'  rule  for  the  sake  of  any  particular  good  consequence  we  may 
^  expect,  the  advantage  seldom  compensating  for  the  violation 
*  of  the  rule.*  But  who  is  to  decide  what  are  the  cases  to 
which  his  principle  does  not  apply,  or  what  principle  is  then 
to  take  its  place  are  questions  he  omits  to  answer.  And  yet 
this  is  called  Philosophy,  and  this  a  treatise  which,  if  not  theo- 
retically perfect,  may  vet  be  relied  upon  as  a  practical  guide. 
If  any  reader  should  still  be  in  doubt  about  the  truth  of 
ihe  principles  I  have  been  examining,  let  him  apply  one 
simple  but  practical  test,  and  he  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  con- 
vinced. Let  him  conceive  a  man  educated  from  his  earliest 
childhood  on  the  principles  of  Paley's  Moral  and  Political 
Philosophy.  Suppose  hun  taught  that  self-interest  has  been 
the  motive  to  every  virtuous,  every  apparently  self-denying 
action  that  has  ever  been  performed,  and  to  explain  the  admi- 
ration for  such  actions  by  the  same  reference  to  Self;  sup- 
pose him  taught,  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  experience  the 
power  of  human  passion  and  the  presence  of  an  individual 
will,  that  pleasures  dififer  in  nothing  but  in  their  intensity  and 
continuance ;  that  private  happiness  is  to  be  the  motive  to  his 
every  action,  its  effect  on  the  nappiness  of  mankind  the  rule  ; 
in  other  words,  that,  vrith  regard  to  the  motive,  he  is  to  con- 
sider himself  as  the  centre  of  the  Universe,  to  which  all  is  to 
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be  referred :  with  regard  to  the  rule,  as  a  mere  unit  in  a  great 
scheme,  which  has  for  its  object  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number ;  and  then  let  the  reader  judge  whether  one 
80  educated  is  likely  to  come  very  near  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment standard  of  a  perfect  Man,  to  fulfil  in  purity  and  holi- 
ness and  justice,  the  duties  of  a  son,  brother,  citizen,  husband, 
and  father;  and  whether  the  conviction,  that  sensual  plea- 
sures endure  but  for  a  time  and,  if  too  much  indulged  in,  cease 
to  gratify,  will  keep  him  from  sin,  as  surely  as  a  belief,  that 
man  has  a  conscience,  whose  dictates  he  is  bound  to  heed. 

One  word,  before  I  conclude,  on  the  general  object  of  this 
paper.  The  absence  of  any  statement  of  positive  principles 
will  I  am  afraid  be  an  objection  to  many.  And  certainly  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  at  least  to  the  writer,  to 
have  first  laid  down  sound  principles,  and  then  to  have  shown 
Faley's  inconsistency  with  them.  But  this  was  not  what  I 
proposed,  which  was  far  more  tb  gather  up  and  express  the 
thoughts  which  would  suggest  themselves  to  every  careful 
student  of  Paley,  who  does  not  separate  the  recollections  of 
his  childhood,  and  the  lessons  he  was  then  taught,  from 
the  studies  of  his  manhood ;  who  has  learnt  to  love  and  reve- 
rence the  great  men  of  the  past ;  and  who,  while  admitting 
the  fact  of  man's  fall,  has  learnt,  whether  from  books,  from 
reflection,  or  from  experience,  that  we  are  not  all  evil,  not 
wholly  given  up  to  Self— to  do  this,  far  more  than  to  lay 
down  principles,  which  few  perhaps  would  care  to  read,  and 
still  fewer  agree  with. 
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1. 

Aquatic  Muse,  cheer  up,  girl,  come ! 
What  if  the  use  of  looking  glum? 
What  though  last  year  without  avails 
Thou  bad'st  our  gallant  crew.  All  hidl  I 
Shrinkest  thou  s^  at  thoughts  of  that. 
And  dread  of  wily  Ousebum  Mat  ? 
Thy  goose  is  not  yet  cooked,  my  jewel. 
Though  all  Newcastle  pile  the  ftiel : 
Soy  come — a  cheerful  brow  display, 
For  now  another  crew  demands  another  lay. 

n. 

Pearson  is  studying  morals- 
Snow's  got  lus>^ii2a  broke — 

Both  of  them  rest  on  their  laurels, — 
Whom  shall  we  ha?e  for  a  stroke  ? 

Over  the  water  to  Magdalene ! 

Rowers  are  there  in  infinity : 
Men,  who  without  any  dawdling. 

Migrated  thither  from  Trinity. 

IIL 

If  Oxford's  a  lion,  as  some  people  say, 
We've  found  here  a  Jackal  to  show  him  the  way ; 
And,  to  light  him  along  in  the  rear  of  our  craft, 
We've  kindly  established  some  gig-lamps  abaft. 

IV. 

Oh !   Scotland  may  boast  of  her  bairns. 
Nurtured  on  Cheviot  or  Grampian ; 

But  fairer  than  hcdms  of  those  mountains  and  cairns^ 
Is  Benjamin  Gaunt,  our  big  champion. 
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For  the  next  weVe  a  stalwart  young  Welshman  employ'd, 
And  without  any  doubt  is  our  courage  a-Lla^d, 
Let  us  hope  that  the  foe,  when  his  energy  fails» 
Will  acknowledge  that  he  b  defeated — ^by  waUi. 

VI. 

But  whom  have  we  got  here  to  row  number  Five  ? 

'Tis  Cambria's  last  minstrel  still  up  and  alive ; 

For  when  oar's  rapid  music  grows  faster  and  sharper, 

O  who  is  so  pleased  as  our  President's  Habpeb  ? 

And  to  cleave  through  the  waters  their  strength  so  avails, 

That  our  Five  and  our  Six  are  both  "  very  like  tohdles'' 

VII. 

Well,  talk  of  strength,  we'll  show  you  even  more, 
If  you  inspect  our  mighty  number  Four ; 
Hell  lift  more  weight  than  any  other  one  can. 

Will  Duncan— 
He  has  the  strength  of  an  entire  barrack. 

Has  Darroch. 

VIII. 

The  next  my  Muse  must  look  sedate  on, 
A  chaplain  from  the  house  of  Clayton ; 
I  don't  mean  from  the  mart  of  oysters, 
But  from  old  Gonville's  sainted  cloisters, 
Whose  energy,  with  skill  directed 
To  perfect  style,  should  be  respected — 
I'd  like  to  whip  until  they  blubber. 
Those  naughty  boys  who  call  him  Lubber. 

IX. 

Next,  our  Smith  in  the  fire  of  his  spirits  so  glowing. 
Goes  hammer  and  tongs  at  the  science  of  rowing : 
Yet  amidst  all  his  labours,  hell  keep  his  back  straighter 

Than  other  more  powerful  men  do, 
That's  why  he's  called  Archy — (you'll  need  a  translator) 

''  Quasi  lucus  a  non  perlucendo." 

X. 

Would  you  Havb  art  a  noble  work  to  grace. 
Of  course  you'd  put  it  in  the  foremost  place : 
So  we  have  done — ^we've  one  more  reason  yet, 
That  first  of  all  rows  Lady  Margaret. 
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Bat  here  peeps  private  spirit  out, 

Which  should  at  once  give  place : 
A  public  work  we  set  about — 

A  public  foe  we  &ce. 

So  should  our  crew  be  in  one  tether 

Yoked  by  the  goddess  Pax, 
That  all  their  hearts  may  swing  together. 

As  well  as  all  their  backs. 

Aye !   so  we  are  in  one  accord. 

No  cares  intestine  cark  us : 
We  know  no  harsh  or  angry  word. 

No  raUinff  besides  Barker^ t. 

XL 

Now,  Miss  Muse,  moralizing  is  all  very  fine, 

But  pray  let  me  tell  you  'tis  not  in  your  line : 

No  wonder  that  thus  you've  been  tacking  and  veering. 

For  all  through  your  course  youVe  had  nobody  steering. 

Now  there's  one  little  maxim  Fd  have  you  to  know. 

Since  without  it  you'll  be  at  a  loss, — 

**  Train  up  a  Crebper  the  way  he  should  go, 

**  And  he^  never  depart  from  his  course." 

THEOGNIS. 
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ON  THE  PBONUNCIATION  OF  CERTAIN  WORDS  IN 
ENGLISH. 


TN  the  last  number  o{I%e  Eagle,  there  appeared  an  article 
•*•  signed  "  W,"  in  which  the  author  endeavoured  to  show 
that  words  such  as  *  eager/  *  reason/  &c.  were  formerly  pro- 
nounced aiger,  rason,  &c.  One  of  the  passages  adduced 
in  support  of  this  theory,  was — 

With  juice  of  cursed  Hebenon  in  a  viol, 
Which     ....     doth  posset 
And  curdy  like  eager  droppings  into  milk, 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood. 

'*  W*  proposes  to  adopt  the  folio  reading  aygre,  instead 
of  eager.  His  view  is  that  the  unusual  word  aygre  (sour) 
has  been  confounded  by  some  careless  hearer  with  the 
more  usual  word  eager,  which  then  had  the  same  pro- 
nunciation, and  that  the  error  has  thus  crept  into  the 
text;  and  he  asserts  that  on  this  hypothesis  alone  can 
the  quarto  reading  be  explained.  He  seems  to  have  been 
unaware  that  aigre  and  eager  are  the  same  word.  The 
derivation  of  this  word  is  the  French  'aigre,'  which  has 
the  meanings — sour,  sharp,  quick,  impetuous.  The  root  of 
this  word,  the  Latin  acer,  and  the  Greek  0^1/9,  though 
not  etymologica^  connected,  have  both  the  same  range 
of  meanings,  llie  word  eager,  therefore,  in  the  above 
passage  is  easily  intelligible  as  meaning  sour,  without  re- 
sorting to  the  hypothesis  of  a  distinct  word  aigre.* 


*  Compare 

It  is  a  nipping  and  an  eager  air. — Act.  i.  sc.  iv. 
Here  the  word  eager  must  have  the  meaning  pterctn^,  ihwrp,  &c. 
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With  Ws  opinion  that  the  diphthong  ea  was  fonnerljr 
pronounced  as  a^  and  not  «,  I  am  inclined  to  agree.  And 
it  is  extremely  probable  at  first  sight  that  such  should  be 
the  case,  when  we  recollect  that  most  of  these  words  are 
derived  from  the  French,  in  which  language  the  correspond- 
ing words  haye  that  pronunciation.  Instances  of  this  are — 
reason  (Eng.),  raison  (Fr.),  season,  saison;  eagle,  aiale; 
eager,  aigre;  meagre,  maigre;  clear,  olair;  pleasure,  pkmir; 
ease,  ai8e,  &c. 

It  seems  likely  that  these  words,  on  their  first  intro- 
duction into  the  English  language,  should  retain  their 
French  pronunciation.  It  would  also  be  most  naturally 
thought  that  they  would  likewise  retain  their  French  spell- 
ing :  and  then  there  would  appear  to  be  no  obvious  reason 
why  the  pronunciation  should  not  remain  as  in  French. 
I  venture  however  to  propose  a  theory  to  account  for  this 
change  of  pronunciation. 

llie  vowel  e  has  in  French  the  sound  of  the  English  a. 
Now  if  it  can  be  made  to  appear  that  in  early  French 
these  words  were  spelt  with  e  instead  of  at,  and  that  they 
retained  this  spelling  when  first  introduced  into  English, 
we  see  at  once  a  very  obvious  cause  of  their  retaining  at 
first  the  French  sound  of  By  and  of  their  afterwards  losing 
it  for  the  English  sound  of  this  letter. 

I  proceed  to  adduce  passages  from  an  early  English  and 
from  an  early  French  author  in  support  of  this  theory. 
The  English  author  I  have  chosen  is  Chaucer,  and,  as 
Norman-French  was  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest  in 
common  use  among  the  higher  classes  in  this  country,  I 
have  selected  as  the  source  of  my  French  quotations,  ^'  Le 
^'Boman  de  Bou  et  des  dues  de  Normandie,''  a  Norman 
poem,  written  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th  century. 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  "  Boman  de  Rou** : — 

Bichart  fu  bien  guards  nne  lunge  seson.  8081 

Here  we  have  aezon  for  saison  (season).  We  also  find  mSson 
for  maison,  a  word  of  precisely  the  same  form ;  as  in — 

Quant  Osmont  vit  li  gards  de  la  mdson  tomer.  8160 

Again, 

En  Dex  me  fi,  12664 

Kar  0  fet  d'el  tot  son  pleisir, 
E  {o  k*  il  velt  fet  avenir. 

Here  pleisir  is  for  plaisir  (pleasure).  We  also  notice  fet 
for  fait.  In  Norman-French  ai  is  replaced  by  e  in  all 
the  tenses  of   the  verb  faire.     The    participle  fait,   in 
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Norman-French  fet,  is   the   origin   of   the  English    word 
feat.* 

N'ose  issir  de  la  vile  par  der  ne  par  oscur.  S049 

Here  cler  is  for  clair,  clear. 

Mez  fi^ble  sui,  mal  maint  me  sent.  618 

Here  we  find  ^ble  for  faible,  feeble.     Mez  also  is  for 
mais. 

Tant  jut  h  tant  juna  ke  mult  fu  afl^biz.  3134 

Here  we  see  S  for  ai  in  affaibli^  enfeebled. 

Many  more  instances  might  be  brought  forward^  but  it 
is  needless  to  do  so.  They  are  of  constant  occurrence, 
while  ai  is  but  rarely  found.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  ai  in  French  was  nearly  always  replaced  by  e  or  ei 
in  Norman-French. 

I  now  turn  to  Chaucer.     I  find — 

'^  And  though  men  dradden  never  for  to  die,  16483 

Tet  see  men  wel  by  reson  douteles 
That  idelnesse  is  rote  of  slogardie." 
*^  Of  Sapience,  and  for  hire  thewes  dere.*'  15669 

**  And  plesant  was  his  absolution.  228 

He  was  an  esy  man  to  give  penance." 
^Ther  n'as  discord,  rancour,  ne  hevinesse  SSOS 

In  all  the  lond,  that  she  ne  coude  appose 
And  wisely  bring  hem  all  in  hertes  ese." — 

Canterbury  Tales. 
'^  Bread  216 

Kneden  with  eisell,t  strong  and  egre. 
And  thereto  she  was  leane  and  megre." — 

Romauni  of  the  Rose. 
**  Of  this  rote  also  springeth  a  seed  of  grace,   which  seed  is 
moder  of  sikemesse^   <md  this  seed  is  eger  and  bote/' — 

Pertones  Tale. 

*  Fet  (plural  fez)  frequently  occurs  in  the  sense  of  featt  f(Hr 
instance, 

Ki  firent  livres  d  esoriz 

Des  nobles  fez  d  des  bons  diz 

Roman  de  Rou,  11. 
We  find  in  Chhuoer  fete^  in  the  sense  otwork,  a  word  evidently 
derived  from/oi^  or  fet,  as  in 

-**  Not  only  this  Grisildis  thurgh  here  wit 
Coude  all  the  fete  of  wifly  homUnesse.  ^.''— 

CanteHnuy  Talet.        8304 
t  Eisell,  frinegar. 
t  Sikemesse,  security. 
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In  these  passages  we  have  reason^  pleasant^  easy^  eager^ 
meagre^  &c.,  spelt  with  e  instead  of  ea. 

The  above  quotations  must  suffice.  I  will  merely  add^ 
as  confirming  the  opinions  I  have  expressed  above^  that 
in  Norman-French  e  or  ei  is  constantly  used  for  ai,  and 
not  only  in  words  that  have  passed  into  English^  and  that 
in  early  English  e  is  found  in  nearly  every  word  in  which 
ea  is  now  used^  and  not  merely  in  words  derived  from 
the  French. 

This  fact  seems  to  shew  that  the  a  was  indiscriminately 
inserted  in  all  such  words  at  some  later  date. 

In  conclosiouy  I  will  point  out  one  or  two  points  of 
interest  connected  with  this  subject  which  seem  deserviug 
of  further  enquiry.  At  what  time  and  for  what  purpose 
was  the  a  inserted  in  these  words?  Had  words  derived 
from  the  Saxon,  which  are  now  spelt  with  ea,  and  were 
formerly  spelt  with  e,  the  sound  of  a?  Is  it  possible 
that  the  a  was  inserted  to  guide  or  correct  the  changing 
pronunciation?  These  questions  I  leave  for  the  present. 
At  some  future  time  I  may  return  to  them,  or  others  may 
be  induced  to  take  them  up. 
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Last  Long,  when  Frank  and  I  were  in  the  South 

Beside  the  Channel,  one  sweet  afternoon 

While  on  a  flowery  ledge  amid  the  cliffs 

We  lay,  our  elbows  deep  in  thyme,  and  wateh'd 

The  lazy  ripple  of  the  summer  sea, 

I  ask'd  him,  "  Tell  me  now  the  song  you  made 

That  day  when  on  a  certain  hill  you  sat, 

And  read  about  the  '  swallow  flying  South/ 

With  many  a  glance  into  the  vale  below." 

So  I,  and  urged  my  plea  until  at  last 

I  gain'd  my  point,  and  smiling,  he  began. 

**  9  happy,  happy  brooklet  hastening  down 
From  upland  fountain  to  embrace  her  bower^ 
O  tell  her,  happy  brooklet,  if  she  stay 
To  cast  a  glance  upon  thee,  when  she  sees 
Her  fair  face  in  thy  mirror,  say,  O  say 
There  is  a  heart  that  mirrors  her  as  true ; 
But  tell  her  that  the  wing  of  Time  is  swift, 
O  tell  her  that  he  passeth  by  like  thee ! 

**  O  happy,  happy  shades,  O  twinkling  leaves 
That  flutter  all  about  her,  as  my  heart 
Flutters  when  I  behold  her ;  happy  leaves, 
O  whbper  to  her  as  ye  shade  her  there. 
Breaking  the  ardent  sunbeams,  say  to  her. 
That  life  without  the  shadow  of  sweet  Love 
Is  dry  and  weary  ;  tell  her  Love  waits  now 
To  shade  her  in  the  shadow  of  his  wings. 

"  O  happy,  happy  breeze,  that  from  these  hills 
Blowest,  and  from  green  murmur-haunted  gloom 
Of  linden  grove  and  alley  to  her  bower 
Bearest  sweet  odours,  haste !  about  her  hair 
Flutter  and  dance,  and  breathe  upon  her  lips 
The  kisses  that  I  send  by  thee,  and  bring 
O  bring  ere  long,  far  sweeter  than  thy  breath. 
Her  kisses  back  again,  sweet  breeze,  to  me ! " 

So  Frank ;  then  laughing  rose,  and  led  the  way 
Along  the  lofty  cliffs,  whereon  we  went 
With  lengthening  shadows  :  gently  blew  the  breeze 
O'er  the  broad  bay,  and,  ere  we  reach'd  the  port, 
The  summer  sun  went  down  behind  the  hills. 
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pEW  points  connected  with  education  have  been  the  subject 
of  fiercer  debate^  than  the  right  of  the  Classics  to  en- 
gross so  large  a  portion  as  they  do  of  the  training  of  the 
upper  classes.  Not  to  mention  the  disputes  between  Hu- 
manists and  Philanthropists  in  Germany,  and  the  tirades  of 
French  ecclesiastics  against  the  pernicious  influence  of  a 
heathen  literature :  we  haye  many  signs  amongst  ourselves^ 
that  if  Classical  Studies  are  to  maintain  their  old  position 
in  this  country,  they  must  be  defended  on  more  valid 
grounds  than  have  usually  been  advanced  in  their  favour. 
It  may  be  that  much  of  the  suspicion  with  which  they  are 
viewed  deserves  no  more  attention  than  a  schoolboy's  protest 
against  his  Latin  Grammar,  or  Euclid,  but  we  can  hardly 
flatter  ourselves  that  this  is  the  case  when  we  find  traitors 
within  our  camp,  editors  of  Aristotle,  decrying  Classical 
education  as  "^e  last  idol  of  the  Middle  Classes,"*  and 
when  an  authority  like  the  Master  of  Trinity  asserts,  that  the 
tendency  of  merely  Classical  Study  is  to  make  the  student 
irrational.f  lu  these  circumstances  it  is  no  longer  safe  for 
us  to  put  our  trust  in  a  blind  conservatism  or  in  any  of 
that  vague  declamation  about  cultivation  of  taste  which 
forms  the  common  place  upon  the  subject.  Nay,  even 
supposing  that  the  strong  and  growing  feeling  entertained 
by  influential  classes  in  this  country  against  Classical  educa- 
tion, had  been  nothing  but  unreasoning  prejudice ;  it  would 
still  have  been  the  duty  of  every  man  who  believed  in 
their  utility  to  do  his  best  to  clear  away  misconceptions  to 
which  they  might  be  liable.  But  there  are  certain  grounds 
of  the  feelings   to  which  I  allude,  which  I  believe  to  be 


*  Congreve's  Edition  of  Aristotle's  Politics,  p.  ix. 
t  Of  a  Liberal  Education,  p.  107,  2nd  Edn. 
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represented  with  tolerable  fairness  in  the  following  state- 
ment. 

Classical  education  is  an  heir-loom  from  times  when  the 
knowledge  of  facts  and  of  laws  was  less  extended  and 
less  profound  than  it  was  even  amongst  the  Ancients;  but 
we  have  now  a  far  greater  accumulation  of  facts,  and  these 
have  been  far  better  classified  and  explained  by  the  appli- 
cation of  inductive  methods  of  which  they  were  ignorant 
The  Teutonic  and  Christian  elements  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation have  so  modified  the  nature  of  society  and  man's 
view  of  his  own  position,  that  the  maxims  and  wisdom  of 
a  previous  period  are  now  of  little  value:  they  are  the 
fruits  of  the  childhood  of  the  world  compared  with  those 
of  its  ripe  manhood.  And  again,  how  can  a  medley  of 
unconnected  bits  of  knowledge  ever  vie  as  an  educational 
instrument  with  a  science  which  is  built  up  by  a  continuous 
train  of  reasoning,  and  enforces  long  attention  and  concen- 
tration of  thought?  Or  viewing  the  question  in  a  more 
special  light,  why  study  the  sign  rather  than  the  thing 
signified;  the  laws  of  human  speech  rather  than  the  laws 
of  the  Moral  and  Physical  universe  ?  A  knowledge  of  the 
former  may  gratify  curiosity,  but  knowledge  of  the  latter 
has  given  man  whatever  dominion  he  possesses  over  himself 
and  over  nature. 

Without  attempting  any  direct  answer  to  these  objections, 
I  hope  I  may  be  able  to  shew  in  the  course  of  my  ob- 
servations, that  a  knowledge  of  Classics  does  really  demand 
a  very  thorough  acquaintance  with  logical  method  and  with 
the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  it  also  leads  up 
to  and  embraces  in  itself  all  subjects  of  the  deepest  human 
interest 

The  primary  tangible  result  of  Classical  training,  as  shewn 
in  a  Cambridge  first-class  man,  is  a  power  of  turning  English 
into  Latin  and  Greek,  prose  and  verse,  of  a  particular  style ; 
and  again,  of  translating  into  English,  Latin  and  Greek 
authors  of  a  particular  period,  together  with  a  sufiicient 
knowledge  of  the  life  and  historv  of  these  nations  to  explain 
any  allusions  which  may  occur  m  such  authors.  That  this 
requires  memory,  accuracy,  and  a  certain  command  of  lan- 
guage all  will  allow;  what  more  is  required  in  those  who 
attain  the  highest  standard,  or  rather  what  is  contained  in 
the  pattern  of  the  scholar  which  all  aim  at  so  far  as  they 
are  scholars  at  all,  and  which  each  approaches  more  nearly 
as  he  is  more  worthy  of  the  name,  I  shall  now  do  my 
best  to  explain. 
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The  root  and  foundation  of  our  scholarship  is  a  knowledge 
of  the   laws  of  language;   this  which  has  been  thrown  in 
our  teeth   by  adversaries,  appears  to  me  its  most  admirable 
characteristic;  this  gives  to   us    what  is   perhaps   wanting 
elsewhere,  a  firm  basis  on  which  to  rest  our  more  general 
criticism :  it  is  as  it  were  the  fixed  centre  from  which  we 
may   sweep   the   whole  field  of  thought      Written  speech 
is   the    immediate  object  upon  which  we  have  to  operate. 
In  order  to  understand  this,  we  have  to  investigate  a  two- 
fold symbolism ;  that  of  letters  standing  for  sound,  that  of 
sound  standing  for  thought.    Omitting  the  consideration  of 
the  first,  though  it  embraces  many  highly  interesting  prob- 
lems,  historical  and  philosophical,   as  may   be  seen   from 
Dr.  Donaldson's  New  Cratylus,  or  Professor  Max  Muller*s 
treatise  on  a  Missionary  Alphabet;  I  confine  my  attention 
to  the   second    symbolism,  of  sound  standing   for  thought. 
Here  as  in  all  partially  inductive  sciences,  we  come  upon 
a  mass   of  facts   suggesting  infinite  problems:   our  science 
has  to   find  a  reason  for  the  former  and  an  answer  to  the 
latter.     We   may  pursue   a  double  method:  starting   with 
the  definition  *' Language  is  the  expression  of  that  which 
"  passes  in  the  mind  by  means  of  the  organs  of  speech ;" 
we  may  go  on  to  examine  these  organs,  classify  the  sounds 
which  they  are  capable  of  producing,  and  thus  obtain  our 
physiological    data    for   a  scheme    of    language  a  priori; 
we  have  an  arrangement  that  is  of  all  possible   articulate 
sounds  exhibiting  their  natural  resemblances  or  difierences. 
Similarly  we  may  obtain  our  psychological  data;  we  classify 
the  objects  and  the  modes  of  thought,  and  determine  the 
laws  by  which  one  thought  suggests  another.     Nor  is  this 
all  which  the  student  of  language  borrows  from  the  sciences 
of  psychology  and  physiology.    He  learns  from  them  what 
are   Uie    natural    accompaniments    of  the   normal  state   of 
the  typical  man,  but  he  also  learns  how  these  may  be  modified 
by  circumstances.    The  organs  of  speech  are  liable  to  various 
affections,  each  of  which  has  a  tendency  to  deflect  language 
from  its  primitive  standard.     Similarly  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  the  mental  faculties  are  liable  to  be  stunted  or  per- 
verted under  unfavourable  conditions. 

So  far  the  workings  of  mind  and  body  are  considered  sepa- 
rately, but  supposing  our  classification  of  sounds  and  thoughts 
to  be  each  in  itself  complete,  how  are  we  to  bring  the  two  into 
connection  ?  Why  is  any  sound  tied  to  one  mental  act  rather 
than  to  another  ?  To  a  certain  extent  we  may  here  also  employ 
the  a  priori  argument.    Since  man  is  to  use  speech  as  a  token 
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common  to  himself  and  to  others^  when  he  wishes  to  recall  any 
object  to  another  by  speech^  he  must  employ  some  sound 
which  is  associated  with  that  object  in  the  mind  of  each ;  e,ff. 
the  exclamation  which  nature  forces  from  both  at  the  presence 
of  the  object^  or  imitative  words  {'*  onomatopseias"  as  they 
are  called)  such  as  the  word  cuckoo  to  recall  the  bird  whicn 
produces  that  sound.  And  this  principle  of  natural  associa- 
tion operates  yery  widely ;  sound  imitates  sounds  but  sound 
of  a  certain  quality  may  also  imitate  in  a  more  subtle 
manner  anything  which  possesses  that  quality  in  a  marked 
degree.  And  the  greater  ease  or  di£Siculty  in  pronunciation 
as  well  as  the  actual  quality  of  the  sound  produced^  may 
cause  a  sound  to  stand  for  a  corresponding  attribute.  Here 
however  it  is  still  more  evident  than  in  the  two  former  cases 
(where  the  physiological  and  psychological  data  were  con- 
sidered separately)  that  the  extreme  complexity  of  the  causes 
at  work^  prevents  our  arriving  at  any  resiilts  which  shall 
agree  with  the  facts  by  this  deductive  method.  We  must  have 
recourse  therefore  to  the  second  process  alluded  to  above. 

Taking  any  book,  we  find  it  made  up  of  sentences  of  various 
kinds,  but  with  certain  uniformities'  running  through  them 
all.  We  are  able  to  distinguish  certain  classes  of  words 
according  to  their  formal  uses ;  and  we  discover  certain  laws 
which  govern  the  combinations  and  orders  of  these  **  parts 
of  speech.'*  Further  we  may  frequently  trace  these  laws 
to  psychological  principles,  and  so  fasten  them  to  the  results 
already  obtained  by  the  deductive  process,  in  one  consistent 
scheme.  Supposing  now  we  turn  to  any  other  language, 
we  shall  find  our  principal  laws  still  holding  good,  but 
many  of  the  subordinate  are  broken  through,  others  being 
substituted  in  their  place,  for  which  we  have  again  to  account* 
We  are  thus  led  inductively  to  the  belief  in  one  universal 
syntax,  the  natural  product  of  the  human  mind,  which  has 
undergone  various  modifications,  as  that  mind  has  passed 
from  its  normal  state  ixnder  the  various  influences  of  edu* 
cation.  And  this  department  of  our  science  will  be  complete 
when  not  only  the  universal  but  each  particular  syntax  shall 
have  been  traced  back  to  its  origin  in  human  nature. 

But  induction  has  more  than  this  to  do.  We  find  each 
language  to  be  made  up  of  groups  of  words,  each  group 
consisting  of  modifications  of  a  certain  sound  and  a  certain 
thought;  we  get  down  to  the  simplest  form  both  of  the 
sound  and  of  the  thought  which  have  appeared  thus  variously 
modified,  and  we  attach  the  one  to  the  other,  styling  it 
the  crude-form  or  base.     Again,  observing  these  constant 
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bans,  we  are  able  to  arrange  diem  into  Aresh  groaps  from 
which  we  maj  obtain  a  still  more  highly  generalized  form, 
(which  we  atyle  a  root)  and  repeating  the  same  process 
in  other  languages,  we  may  compare  our  results  together, 
and  thus  discorer  manifold  tokens  of  what  we  had  been 
led  to  exx>ect  on  a  priori  ground,  that  all  present  yarietiea 
of  language  are  merely  deflexions  from  an  original  utterance 
which  was  common  to  all  men.  To  complete  this  branch 
of  our  science  we  require  not  only  a  reconstruction  of  that 
original  language,  with  an  understanding  of  the  reason 
why  each  sound  was  attached  to  each  thought;  but  we 
must  be  able  to  explain  upon  physiological  or  psychological 
grounds  how   this  original  language  was  changed  in  each 


So  &r  we  have  been  engaged  with  the  discussion  of 
syntax  and  etymok^,  the  former  comprising  the  rational 
or  logical  and  ^he  passionate  or  rhetoric^*  arrangement  of 
words,  the  latter  iuTolving  a  knowledge  of  roots  and  in* 
flexions.  There  remains  still  a  third  division  of  our  subject, 
dealing  not  with  the  laws  which  regulate  the  combinations 
of  words,  nor  the  laws  which  regulate  the  modifications  of 
separate  words;  but  with  the  laws  according  to  which  the 
olgects  of  thought  have  been  particularized  or  generalized 
in  separate  words.  Not  that  it  is  possible  in  fret  to  divide 
the  two  last.  It  is  frequently  necessary  to  know  the  meaning 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  that  certain  sounds  are  historically 
alUed,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  what  are  the  allied  soun^ 
before  we  can  feel  sure  that  we  have  the  central  meaning 
of  any  word.  But  the  problem  of  this  third  or  lexicographical 
part  of  the  science  is  the  appropriation  of  thought  by  speech. 
It  must  teach  us  how  far  the  significations  of  words  in 
the  same  or  diflerent  languages  coincide  with  one  another 
and  with  the  truth.  And  this  branch  will  only  be  complete 
when  we  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  history  of  each 
word  as  well  as  of  the  relation  which  it  bears  to  the 
synonyms  in  its  own  or  in  foreign  languages;  and  the 
causes  of  these  must  be  shown  from  the  nature  of  the  mind 
and  the  influences  by  which  it  has  been  afiected. 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  represent  as  shortly  as  I 
was  able,  the  method  of  reasoning  which  must  be  employed 
in  order  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  language  which  lies 

*  To  this  division  (corresponding  to  what  is  sometimes  called 
omamentaJ  syntax)  we  should  assign  prosody  which  treats  of  the 
riiythms  of  verse. 
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at  the  base  of  Classical  Scholarship.  It  may  be  objected 
that  the  view  here  taken  of  the  science  of  lan^age  is 
imaginary,  or  that  it  is  at  anjr  rate  yery  different  Irom  that 
to  which  we  are  accustomed  m  Cambridge.  I  answer  that 
it  is  not  imaginary  in  any  other  sense  than  the  science 
of  Geology  is  so.  It  is  a  progressive  science  advancing 
towards  the  goal  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe.  Possibly 
our  data  or  our  faculties  are  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  that 
goal  ever  being  attained,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
we  may  approach  infinitely  nearer  to  it  than  we  are  at 
present,  and  it  is  well  to  look  forward  to  it  when  we  are 
inclined  to  rest  contented  with  what  we  have  already  done. 
The  second  objection  may  be  partially  granted.  A  Cambridge 
first-class  man  need  not  consciously  have  made  use  of  these 
inductive  and  deductive  methods  of  reasoning ;  but  it  was 
by  these  that  a  Buttmann  and  a  Hermann  were  enabled 
to  substitute  principles  for  rules,  and  when  the  scholar  reads 
such  a  note  as  that  of  the  latter  on  irplv  followed  by  the 
subjunctive,  he  is  really  learning  to  connect  facts  with 
psychological  laws.  We  must  confess  however,  [nor  will 
this  weaken  the  argument  in  favour  of  Classical  education 
generally]  that  language  has  not  been  studied  here  as  sys- 
tematically as  it  should  have  been.  We  develope  a  certain 
instinctive  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin  syntax,  a  certain 
instinctive  subtlety  with  regard  to  the  use  of  words,  and 
we  burden  the  memory  with  some  hundred  derivations  which 
are  sufficiently  ascertained  and  not  too  easy  to  be  asked 
in  examinations.  But  might  not  all  this  be  done  in  a  more 
scientific  manner?  Might  there  not  be  a  more  systematic 
reference  of  the  syntactical  rules  of  the  two  languages  to 
the  laws  of  universal  syntax?  Might  we  not  require,  not 
merely  that  words  should  be  used  correctly,  but  that  their 
agreements  and  differences  should  be  accurately  estimated 
and  explained  ?  Not  merely  that  the  particular  derivation 
should  be  right,  but  that  it  should  be  referred  back  to 
general  laws  of  derivation?  We  should  not  then  have  to 
blush  for  the  absurdities  which  have  never  ceased  to  be 
put  forward  on  this  subject  even  by  sound  scholars:  ab- 
surdities, owing  to  which  a  science  which  is  at  least  as 
surely  based  and  as  interesting  as  geology,  working  out 
the  same  kind  of  palseological  problems,  has  come  to  be 
regarded  by  many  as  mere  ingenious  quibbling.  It  is  not 
perhaps  to  be  desired  that  men  should  meddle  much  with 
Sanscrit  or  Comparative  Philology  before  they  take  their 
degree,  but  surely   it  is  most  desirable   that  they  should 
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take  a  general  interest  in  the  subject  and  look  forward  to 
it  as  an  important  field  in  which  they  may  themselves 
hereafter  become  workers.  For  this  is  the  fault  to  which 
I  would  chiefly  draw  attention.  Scholars  are  willing  to 
look  upon  their  own  science  in  the  same  confined  way  as 
their  opponents^  and  many  seem  scarcely  aware  of  the 
enormous  unexplored  territory  lying  before  us,  for  the  con- 
quest of  which  we  are  specially  furnished  and  equipt,  and 
which  we  have  no  right  to  relinquish  to  foreigners  on  the 
convenient  plea  that  practical  life  is  the  province  of  English- 
men. Practical  life  often  means  nothing  more  than  mental 
indolence,  and  we  are  disloyal  to  our  College  and  University 
if  we  allow  this  to  creep  over  us  without  a  struggle. 

I  leave  for  another  paper  the  consideration  of  the  matter, 
as  opposed  to  the  langtiage  of  Classical  authors.  There  is 
only  one  more  point  upon  which  it  seems  natural  to  touch 
here,  and  that  is  the  history  of  the  science  of  language. 
We  have  histories  of  Astronomy^  of  Mathematics,  of  Geology, 
of  Medicine;  but  I  know  of  no  book  in  English  which 
traces  the  progress  of  Grammar  from  its  early  dawn  in 
Plato  up  to  the  present  time.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  an  acquaintance  with  the  chief  theories  which  have 
been  held  with  regard  to  points  of  syntax  or  etymology, 
might  be  very  useful  as  a  guide  or  a  warning  to  present 
students,  and  that  the  remembrance  of  successes  gradually 
achieved  by  former  labourers  might  afibrd  great  encourage- 
ment to  those  upon  whom  the  responsibility  of  knowledge 
has  now  devolved. 

Joseph  B.  Mayor. 
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OF  OTHELLO. 


Some  by  Stenography  drew 

The  Plot,  put  in  it  Print,  scarce  one  Word  true. — 

Thob.  Hetwood. 

THE 
TRAGEDY  OF  OTHELLO  THE  MOORE  OF  VENICE. 

Am  U  hath  been  dmerse  iknes  acted  at  the 

Gkibe^  and  at  the  Blacl^rier$f  by 

his  Maieitiet  ServatUs, 

WRITTEN  BY  WILLIAM  SHAKSPEARB. 

This  is  the  title  of  the  first  edition  of  Othello :  it  appeared 
in  1622,  in  small  4to.  The  lower  part  of  the  title  page  is 
torn  away  in  the  copy  of  the  British  Museum  (644,  c.  88). 
The  following  address,  on  the  next  page,  is  worthy  of  being 
transcribed  entire. 

I%e  Stationer  to  the  Reader. 

To  $et  forth  a  hoohe  without  an  EpitUe  were  like  to  the  old  EngfiA 
Prouerbe^  A  blew  coat  without  a  badge,  and  the  Author  being  dead, 
I  thought  good  to  take  ^uxt  piece  of  worke  upon  mee.  To  commend 
it,  I  wiU  nott  for  that  which  is  good,  I  hope  euery  m<m  wiU  commend 
without  intreaty ;  and  I  am  the  bolder  because  the  Author^s  name  is 
sufficient  to  vent  the  worke.  Thus  leauing  euery  one  to  the  liberty  of 
iudgement;  I  h<xve  ventered  to  print  this  Play,  and  leave  it  to  the 
generdU  censure. 

Yours, 

Thomas  WdlM^. 

npHEBE  were  separate  editions  of  several  of  the  plays  in 
^  Shakspeare's  lifetime,  but  whence  they  were  obtained 
has  been  a  puzzling  problem.  The  first  ^eat  edition  of 
Shakspeare  was  published  in  folio,  by  two  of  his  brother  actors, 
in  1628,  and  allusion  is  made  in  the  preface  to  the  ^'  diuerse. 
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'^stolae  and  surreptitions  copies,  maimed  and  deformed  by 
**  die  firanda  and  stealthes  of  ioiarious  impostors."  If  there 
were  any  external  evidence  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
origin,  we  may  be  certain  that  it  would  not  have  escaped 
the  researches  of  Mr.  J.  O.  Halliwell  and  others ;  it  remains 
therefore  that  the  separate  plays  be  examined  with  a  view 
to  this  point  alone,  to  see  whether  internal  evidence  can  be 
obtained  which  may  throw  some  light  on  the  subject.  It 
most  be  understood  that  what  is  true  of  one  Quarto  need 
not  be  true  of  all,  so  that  what  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  notes  on  Othello  cannot  be  invalidated  by  argu- 
ments drawn  from  other  plays. 

The  following  then  is  a  list  of  various  particulars,  con- 
sisting of  various  readings,  &c.  and  notes  on  the  Quarto  and 
Folio  Editions  above  alluded  to,  and  upon  the  induction 
from  them  the  whole  argument  depends.  Some  may  appear 
trivial,  and  would  be  so  if  they  stood  alone ;  and  others  may 
seem  pressed  too  far;  I  have  however  thought  it  right  to 
give,  where  it  could  be  done  briefly,  the  grounds  for  my 
conclusions.  I  wish  therefore  the  reader  to  observe  in  these 
particulars  whether  he  can  detect  anything  characteristic, 
which  may  not  be  attributed  to  the  chance  errors  of  the 
Copyist  or  the  Printer. 

The  Quarto  does  not  generally  notice  any  divisions  be- 
tween the  scenes,  and  gives  the  exeunt  alone,  which  is  pre- 
cisely what  might  be  expected,  where  the  scenery  is  not 
changed.  Again  we  do  not  find  such  notices  as  Venice. 
A  street — The  same.  Another  street — A  room  in  the 
Palace. — A  room  in  the  Cfastle. — A  seaport  town  in  Cyprtis; 
obviouslv  because  the  particulars  given  by  the  italics  could 
not  easify  be  gathered  from  observation,  for  how  could  a 
spectator  in  the  theatre  know  that  it  was  Cyprus,  or  a 
seaport  town«  (A  forest,  an  open  plain,  thunder  and  light- 
ning, and  similar  directions  are  occasionally  noticed  in  the 
Quartos). 

We  find  however  certain  sta^e  directions  expressed  much 
more  fully,  and  in  a  certain  objective  manner,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  which  points  out  what  struck  the  eye 
of  the  observer  rather  than  what  was  intended  by  the  poet, 
and  is  a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  hypothesis.  I 
have  selected  the  following  instances  from  Othello  (this 
peculiarity  is  common  to  several  of  the  Quartos)  which  will 
exemplify  my  meaning. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  I.  TFolio)  Enter  Brabantio. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  I.  (Quarto)  at  a  window. 
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Act.  I.  So.  I.  (Folio)     Enter  Brabantio  with  Servants  and  Torches. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  I.  (Quarto)  Enter  Barbantio  in  his  nightgoumef  and  Ser- 
vants with  Torches. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  n.  (Folio) 

For  the  sea's  worth.    But  looke  what  lights  come  yond  ? 
Enter  Cassio  and  eertaHn  ojfioen  wUh  topohei. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  n.  (Quarto) 

F<»rtheseaWorth.  Enter  Camo  wiih  lights,  officers^  and  torches. 
But  looke  what  lights  come  yonder. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  n.  TFolio)     EnUr  Brab,  4r  Rod.  with  ojieers  and  torches. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  IL  (Quarto)  and  others  with  lights  and  weapem. 

I  put  lights  in  italics  as  being  the  first  impression  of  an 
eye  witness,  while  torches  is  a  subsequent  conclusion  so  to 
speak:  precisely  as  a  ** great  water"  in  the  Morte  d' Arthur 
is  a  more  picturesque  expression  than  a  'great  lake/  as  is 
noticed  by  Mr.  Brimley  in  his  review  of  Tennyson's  Poems, 
in  the  Cambridge  Essays  for  1855. 

Again,  Act.  i.  Sc.  m.  (Folio)  Enter  Duke,  Senators,  and  Officers. 
Act.  I.  Sc.  lu.  (Quarto)  Enter  Duke  and  Senators,  set  at  a  table 
with  lights  and  attendants. 

The  stage  directions^  it  may  be  observed,  in  the  modem 
editions  of  Knight  and  others,  are  compounded  of  the  two. 
This  one  appears  as  follows : 

The  Duke  and  Senators  sitting ;  Officers  attending. 

Act  II.  Sc.  II.  (Folio)  Enter  Othello's  herald  with  a  Proclamation. 

Act.  II.  Sc.  n.  (Quarto)  Enter  a  gentleman  reading  a  Proclama- 
tion. The  man  does  not  carry  a  chalked  board  about  him  to  tell  the 
world  that  he  is  Othello's  herald,  or  even  a  herald  at  all,  so  he  is 
simply  and  courteously  recorded  as  a  gentleman. 

Act.  IV.  Sc.  I.  (Folio)     Falls,  in  a  Traunce. 

Act.  IV.  Sc.  I.  (Quarto)  He  fals  down. 

Act.  v.  Sc.  I.  Enter  Othello  at  a  distance  is  the  Folio 
direction:  the  words  in  italics  are  omitted  by  the  Quarto 
here,  and  whereever  else  they  occur  in  the  Folio,  a  £act 
of  some  significance  as  bearing  on  the  present  question. 

Some  of  the  remarks  on  the  acting  found  in  the  Quarto 
are  not  thought  worthy  of  mention  in  the  Folio,^  such  as  that 
in  Act.  II.  Sc.  III. 

*  There  is  a  very  curious  mistake  in  Measure  for  Measure^ 
Act  u.  So.  lu.  which  has  no  parallel  in  Othello,  where  enier  PrincSf 
Leonato,  Claudio,  and  Jaeke  Wilson  is  the  Folio  stage  direction, 
Jacke  Wilson  being,  as  Halliwell  tells  us,  rather  a  fiunous  character 
of  the  day ;  his  name  being  inadvertently  put  down  instead  of  the 
name  of  tiie  character  ho  was  personating. 
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logo.  Not  I  for  this  £ur  island.— After  which  supply.  H^pe^ 
heipewitkm. 

Act.  y.  Sc  I.  Enter  lago  with  a  Ught. 

Act.  y.  So.  II.  0th.  Oh !  oh !  oh !  {0th.  fals  on  the  bed)  which 
explains  Emilia's  words — 'Saj,  by  thee  down,  and  roar. 

It  must  be  admitted^  I  think,  that  these  yariations  in 
the  9tage  directions  alone  go  far  to  establish  the  probability 
of  the  hypothesis  stated  in  our  last  number ;  yi2.  that  while 
the  Folio  is  the  authorized  edition  of  the  plays  as  they  were 
to  be  read,  and  handed  down  to  posterity,  die  Quarto  editions 
were  at  least  in  some  cases  compiled  from  notes  taken  during 
the  acting,  with  perhaps  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  incom- 
plete copies  used  by  the  actors. 

There  are  some  other  kinds  of  yariations  howeyer  which 
equally  confirm  our  hypothesis,  and  tend  in  some  cases  to 
proye  that  one  of  the  actor's  copies  was  made  use  of.  One 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  Quarto  is  that  the  stage  direc- 
tions are  almost  always  printed  a  line  or  two  before  their 
proper  places,  where  in  fact  the  actors  really  come  on  the 
stage  but  are  concealed  by  some  of  the  side  scenery :  occa- 
sionally this  causes  the  greatest  confusion,  it  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  actors  that  the  characters  should  be  ofi*  the 
stage  after  the  Quarto  has  said  "  enter." 

For  instance,  Othello  is  on  the  stage  during  the  latter 
half  of  lago's  speech  in  Act.  iii.  Sc.  lu.,  and  Cassio  similarly 
in  Act.  ly.  Sc.  i.,  and  Emilia  during  the  last  seyen  lines  of 
the  conyersation  between  Othello  and  Desdemona  in  Act.  ly. 
Sc.  II.  At  the  end  of  this  scene  there  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  confusion  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  scene 
in  the  Folio  ends  with  lago's  words,  "And  you  shall  be 
"  satisfied,''  after  which  exeunt  and  sccsna  tertia,  but  in  the 
Quarto  the  passage  appears  as  follows: 

The  night  grows  to  wast ;  about  it. 

Enter  0th.  Desd.  Lad.  EmU.  and  Attendant. 
Bod.     I  will  heare  further  reason  for  this. 
logo.    And  you  shall  be  satisfied.     \Ew.  logo  and  Rod. 
Lod.     I  do  beseech  you.... 

There  is  also  considerable  confusion  in  Act.  y.  Sc.  ii. 
from  the  same  cause. 

Again,  notices  of  the  by  play  are  almost  uniyersally 
neglected.  There  are  no  asides,  and  yery  few  notices  of 
the  action  such  as  that  quoted  aboye,  0th.  fals  on  the  bed — 
he  fals  doum.  For  example  in  Act.  ii.  Sc.  iii.  such  notices 
as  Striking  Roderigo— staying  him. — 2%ey  fight. — Aside  to 
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Roderigo  who  goes  out. — Bell  tinge — are  all  omitted.  So  in 
Act  in.  Sc.  111.  Othello  puts  the  handkerchief  from  him — 
drops  it — logo  snatches  it — are  all  taken  from  the  FoUos. 
None  also  of  the  asides  in  Act.  iv.  Sc.  i.  are  noticed  which 
renders  the  scene  quite  nnintelligible ;  and  the  stage  direc- 
tions in  Act.  v.  Sc.  I.  are  nearly  all  omitted.  Some  of  the 
passages  read  thus : 

Cos.  I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

Bod.  Olamslaioe.  lEnier  OMOo. 

Cos.  I  am  maimed  for  ever !  Help !  bo !  nrarther,  mnrther. 

OA.  The  voioe  of  Cassio 

Who  would  guess  that  it  was  lago  that  wounded  Cassio  ? 
The  following  passage  is  almost  equally  obscured  from  the 
same  cause. 

Rod.  O  helpe  me  here. 

Cos.  That's  one  of  them. 

logo.  O  murderous  slave,  O  villaine. 

Hod.  O  dambd  lago,  O  inhumaine  dog — o,  o,  o. 

logo.  Kill  him  i'  the  dark? 

It  must  however  be  observed  that  not  all  of  the  stage 
directions,  which  appear  in  the  ordinary  modem  editions, 
are  found  in  the  first  folio. 

With  regard  to  the  various  readings  properly  so  called, 
it  would  require  a  very  much  fuller  discussion  than  would 
be  acceptable  in  these  pages,  before  any  conclusion  would 
have  even  the  semblance  of  support  from  them;  a  great 
multitude  of  narticulars  are  before  us,  and  the  process  of 
induction  would  be  tedious  and  uncertain.  Nor  would  it 
be  very  satisfactory  to  select  a  number  of  striking  instances 
from  several  pla^s.  The  various  readings  may  be  divided 
for  convenience  (if  any  one  cares  to  go  over  the  same  ground) 
into  (i)  absurd  mistakes  owing  to  similarity  in  sound,  such 
as  Qti.  for  cue,  Pilate  for  pilot,  both  in  Othello;^  (ii)  mistakes 

*  In  die  line  in  Romeo  and  JuBet,  Act  m.  6e.  in. 

Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  d»eeks. 
Beating  was  suggested  as  a  reading  for  bating,  and  an  account  of 
how  the  mistake  may  have  originated  was  attempted.  It  has  since 
been  suggested  that  the  meaning  is  abating.  Veil  my  timid  blood 
whidi  has  fled  from  my  cheeks,  i.e.  veil  my  paleness:  which  I 
leave  to  the  general  censure,  like  Thomas  Widkley.  Steevens 
ezphdns  the  i>assage  by  saying  that  bating  is  a  term  of  fidoonry 
for  fluttering ;  but  gives  no  authority.  Will  some  <nie  explain  the 
passage,  and  give  authorities  ? 
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in  whidi  the  passage  was  imperfectly  heard^  sach  as  the 
following  in  Act  y.  Sc.  ii. 

(Folio)       J>€$d.  What  my  lord  ? 

Otk.  That  ho  hath  used  thee. 

Desd,  How?  unlawfuUj. 

(Quarto)    OA.  Thar  he  hath vds  death 

(iii)  The  sohstitotion  of  common  for  rarer  words,  eyen 
wh^  the  mistake  is  not  rendered  easy  by  similarity  of 
sonnd. 

Thns  'must  be  be-lee'd'  appear  as  most  be  led;  'does 
tire  the  ingener/  as  '  does  beare  all  ezcellencyj'  *  relume/ 
as  retome, 

(iv)  Such  changes  as  'God  bu*y'  for  'God  be  with 
yon,'  which  is  the  Folio  reading  in  Act  i.  Sc.  hi.,  in 
defiance  of  metre,  while  the  Quarto  follows  the  sound. 

And  (v)  Various  readings  which  do  not  seem  to  coun- 
tenance any  hypothesis,  or  the  rererse,  such  as  Act  ii.  Sc.  i. 
"  Every  minute  is  expectancy  of  more  arrivance,**  where  the 
Folio  reads  most  unmusically  arrivancy. 

Thus  '  doffls*  is  the  Quarto  reading  for  '  dafU*  in  Act  iv. 
Sc.  II.,  and  seems  clearer.  There  are  some  changes  too 
in  the  persons  who  speak  particular  lines.  In  the  following 
instance  the  Quarto  has,  I  think,  the  superior  reading  though 
it  has  not  generally  been  adopted.    Act  hi.  Sc.  hi. 

(Folio)    0(&.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  conclusion, 

Tis  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dreame. 

In  the  Quarto  the  last  line  is  spoken  by  lago.^  This 
part  of  the  note  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  unsatisfactory ; 
out  as  it  could  not  be  rendered  so  in  reasonable  compass, 

*  Errors  of  this  nature  may  easily  be  accounted  f<»r ;  and  hence 
even  coiyectnral  emendations  are  here  admissible.  The  following 
has  been  suggested  and  seems  worthy  of  attention. 

Ott.  Act  IV.  Sc.  i. 

The  ordinary  reading  gives  the  following  speech  to  Cassio  on 
Bianca's  entrance.  **  'Tis  such  another  fitchew !  marry  a  perfumed 
one. — M^hat  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me?" 

A  little  consideration  will  shew  that  Cassio  could  not  say  this, 
for  it  was  Bianca  herself  that  he  had  been  speaking  of.  Nor 
could  lago,  for  the  same  reason :  but  give  the  words,  "  'Tis  such 
another  fitchew!  marry  a  perfumed  one,"  to  Othello,  and  the 
meaning  comes  out  clearly  enough.  He  thought  they  had  been 
speaking  of  Desdemona ;  and  his  indignation  and  contempt  breaks 
oat  at  the  sight  of  Bianoa,  tricked  out  in  her  finery. 
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our  readers  will,  we  hope,  say  with  Othello,  **'Tis  better 
as  it  is."  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to  communicate  tx> 
others  by  a  simple  list  of  particulars,  that  degree  of  con- 
viction which  attends  on  the  comparison  of  the  books  them- 
selves: it  is  as  in  physical  science,  he  who  hits  upon  a 
law,  and  proceeds  to  a  variety  of  experiments  to  test  it  by, 
attains  to  a  moral  certainty  of  its  truth  which  his  pages 
of  demonstration  and  assertion  can  never  force  upon  his 
readers.  So  that  if  these  curiosities  only  interest  the  reader 
for  the  moment,  but  fail  to  excite  him  to  extend  the  in- 
vestigation ;  and  if  these  conclusions  can  give  amusement, 
but  cannot  demand  assent,  there  is  no  cause  for  surprise; 
nor  shall  I  on  that  account  think  that  the  few  hours  were 
thrown  away  which  were  spent  on  this  note  in  the  luxurious 
reading-room  of  the  British  Museum. 
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We  rowed  together  when  the  dusk 

Was  felling  on  the  river-tidei 
A  river  in  a  fenny  land. 

And  marshy  reeds  beside  : 

And  shadows  of  the  pollard  ash 

Fell  o*er  us  as  we  glided  on. 
And  silence  like  a  mo^er  took 

The  spirit  of  each  one. 

The  dashing  of  the  measured  oar 
'  Made  music  in  the  fading  light* 
And  had  an  earnest  symboling 
That  girded  us  with  might. 

It  spake  as  it  were  one  of  us. 

With  thrilling  voice — ^though  seeming  weak. 
And  so  took  edio  in  our  hearts 

As  if  ourselves  did  speak. 

It  said,   *'  Ohy  brothers,  in  a  life 

Of  struggle  that  awaiteth  us ; 
That  Cometh  on  our  boyhood  time 

Like  as  this  twilight  close; 

''That  maketh  all  things  dim  to  us. 
And  but  regretSy  that  were  our  joys ; 

That  sayethy  brace  your  spirit  up 
To  be  no  more  a  boy's : — 

"Oh»  brother,  brother  men/'  it  said, 
'*May  hearts  and  hands  together  go; 

So  better  shall  we  do  the  rights 
So  better  bear  the  woe." 

We  rested  on  our  oars  awhile, 

The  water-ripple  died  away. 
We  looked: — one  solitary  star 

Was  throbbing  in  the  gray. 
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We  listened  in  a  quiet  trance: 
There  was  no  sound  of  anything. 

Save  in  the  reeds  a  very  light 
And  gentle  whispering. 

Until  at  lengthy  ah,  beautiful ! 

Came  to  us  from  a  village  by. 
Came  to  us  on  a  chilly  wind 

A  chimM  melody. 

A  melancholy  vesper  chime  { 

So  very  sweet,  so  very  sad; 
And  such  a  lullM  lingering 

Of  mellow  sound  it  had! 

A  second  time,  and  once  again. 
Upon  the  twilight  did  it  pass; 

Then  like  a  feather  seemed  to  &11, 
And  settle  on  the  grass. 

And  such  a  touch  of  diildish  things 
And  thoughts  came  with  it  over  us; 

And  visions  of  each  fading  flower 
That  in  the  child-wood  grows; 

So  many  dreams  we  cherished  onee. 
And  wove  into  a  strange  romance, 

Of  beauty  and  of  fairy  lands, 
And  love  and  dalliance. 

So  many  thoughts,  so  many  things, 
To  us  who  thought  of  manhood's  will; 

No  marvel  that  a  shadow  fell 
Upon  our  spirits  still. 

How  many  white  hands  beckoning 
Far  off,  did  seem  to  call  us  back ! 

How  many  clouds  lay  gathered  thick 
About  the  onward  track! 

Even  a  moment  lingered  we. 
In  sorrow  for  the  days  of  yore. 

In  moodiness  and  much  regret, 
A  moment,  and  no  more. 

Then  with  a  sudden  grasp  we  took 

The  waiting  oar,   "how  dark  the  night !^ 

So   "ready,  all,"  so  "pull  on  all," 
"  God  grant  we  steer  aright." 

"S; 
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Mr.  Editor, 

I  propose  to  address  to  yoa  a  few  remarks  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix to  the  introductory  paper  which  appeared  in  your 
first  number.  I  am  induced  to  do  so^  at  the  risk  of  lieing 
called  presumptuous  for  encroaching  uninvited  on  the  editorial 
province,  because  I  have  heard  many  complain,  that  that 
paper  does  not  set  forth  with  sufficient  prominence  the  ad- 
vantages they  hoped  would  result  from  the  establishment  of 
a  Johnian  Magazine,  and  does  not  contain  any  reference  to 
the  necessary  conditions  for  securing  them. 

The  influence  such  a  Periodical  as  the  present  is  likely 
to  exercise  upon  our  composition,  upon  our  power  of  express- 
ing accurately  what  we  wish  to  say,  is  sufficiently  obvious, 
and  much  has  already  been  said  concerning  it;  but  is  &cility 
in  writing  the  only  advantage  to  be  gained  from  it?  is  it  even, 
taken  by  itself,  an  advantage  at  all  ?  Certainly  not — and  if  it 
did  not  seem  probable  that  the  evil  of  appearing  in  print  at  so 
early  an  age  would  be  balanced  by  many  more  solid  advan- 
tages, I  for  one  certainly  would  not  have  subscribed  to  it,  or 
in  any  way  endeavoured  to  support  it.  There  is  a  tendency 
in  all  to  read  superficially,  to  consider  in  the  light  of  a  re- 
laxation everything  that  does  not  bear  directly  upon  their 
special  work,  and  to  estimate  the  amount  gained  by  the 
amount  read.  This  tendency  the  "  Eagle  *'  will,  I  believe, 
to  some  extent  counteract;  for  every  one  who  writes  for  it 
must,  whether  he  has  done  so  before  or  not,  read  carefully, 
slowly,  thoughtfullv,  in  order  that  what  he  writes  may  be 
worth  reading.  When  then  we  consider  to  how  limited  an 
extent  Literature,  History  and  the  Sciences  of  Mind  are  re- 
cognized objects  of  study  among  us,  the  Junior  Members  of 
this  University,  I  cannot  but  hope  and  believe  that  our 
Magazine  may  thus  exercise  an  influence  of  which  we  cannot 
weU  calculate  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  in  future  years. 
If,  from  a  desire  to  write  for  it,  any  Undergraduate  is  induced 
to  read  thoroughly  even  one  great  work,  I  am  sure  that  to 
him  the  '^  Eagle"  will  have  been  a  very  good  friend. 

Further — the  subjects  discussed  in  its  pages  will  naturally 
be  again  discussed  in  Hall,  in  our  rooms,  in  our  walks ;  and 
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the  papers  will  in  this  way  be  submitted  to  a  iranker  but  al 
the  same  time  a  kinder  criticism  than  we  are  ever  likely  to 
meet  with  hereafter.  Many  will  thus  hare  errors  pointed  out 
to  them,  whether  in  style  or  speculative  tendencies,  which,  if 
allowed  to  grow  up  unheeded,  could  not  perhaps  in  later  years 
be  rooted  out,  but  which  they  will  now,  when  detected  in  their 
very  germ,  be  able  to  guard  against  and  avoid.  Neither 
need  these  benefits  end  with  those  who  write.  The  critics^ 
as  well  as  the  authors,  cannot  fail  to  gain  much  from  the  dis- 
cussion and  probing  of  principles  which  must  inevitably 
arise;  even  though  the  amount  of  information  conveyed 
should  not  be  very  great. 

Again — there  is  a  tendency  among  us — I  appeal  to  the 
experience  of  any  Undergraduate — to  attach  a  dispropor- 
tionate value  to  the  material  advantages  which  result  from 
study;  to  look  upon  Learning,  not  as  better  than  House 
and  Land,  but  as  the  means  for  obtaining  them.  I  can 
conceive  no  temptation  more  dangerous  than  this,  no  feel- 
ing which  is  so  opposed  to  all  healthy  working,  and  which,  if 
not  struggled  against,  will  so  effectually  tend  to  destroy  the 
benefit  derivable  from  College  life  and  three  years  of  hearty 
study ;  in  a  word,  no  principle  which  we,  as  Students  and 
future  profession^  men,  are  so  peculiarly  called  upon  to  pro- 
test against  as  this,  involving  as  it  does  the  love  of  money, 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  age.  May  not  the  "  Eagle"  greatly 
assist  us  in  resisting  this,  may  it  not  serve  to  remind  us  that 
there  are  other  problems  besides  those  of  Mathematics,  and 
that  while  we  must  not  neglect  the  studies  which  our  Alma 
Mater  has  enjoined  as  the  best  foundation  for  higher  ones, 
neither  must  we  forget  that  in  a  few  years  we  shall  be  work- 
ing as  Clergymen,  Teachers,  Lawyers,  &c.,  and  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  spend  all  our  Student  life  in  laying  the 
foundation,  lest  the  Winter  should  set  in  before  the  edifice  can 
be  raised  upon  it. 

But  this  is  not  all — The  Magazine  is  not  purely  an  Tin*' 
dergraduate  one.  It  is  to  be  supported  by  Members  of  St. 
John's  College ;  an  extension  which  will,  I  hope,  in  many 
ways  increase  its  efficiency  and  beneficial  influence. 
"  I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  many,  that  there  has  been  a 
perceptible  increase  of  unity  among  Johnians  during  the  last 
few  years,  that  the  sharper  boundaries  of  sets,  schools,  and 
years  appear  to  be  gradually  disappearing.  I  hope  that  in 
this  direction  also  the  ''Eagle"  may  be  an  instrument  of  good 
among  us,  that  it  may  be  the  common  ground  on  which  all 
may  meet  as  Fellow-workers,  Fellow-Johnians,  and  that  it 
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may  draw  to&^ether  many  who  would  otherwise  perhaps  in 
our  large  Society  be  widely  separated.  I  see  no  reason  why 
any  member  of  St.  John's  College  should  consider  himself 
exempted  from  an  occasional  contribution  to  its  pages.  I 
know  not  why  "  the  Social  Theorist  at  the  bar,  old  So  and 
"  So  of  the  Indian  service,  or  our  poetic  friend  at  his  curacy 
'^  in  Yorkshire,"  should  not  for  at  least  two  or  three  years 
after  Degree-Day  send  us  paperr  on  their  new  experiences 
or  new  reading,  as  much  as  the  resident  Fellows  and  Under- 
graduates of  our  Society. 

**  But  my  good  fellow,**  whispers  a  kind  friend,  who  tries 
to  be  a  well-wisher ;  "  These  visions  have  been  seen  before, 
**  this  is  not  the  first  Magazine  that  has  been  started  by  Un- 
•*  dergraduates,  others  have  been  as  sanguine  as  you  are,  and 
"  as  they  were  disappointed,  so  also,  I  fear,  will  you.** 

This  fear,  I  admit,  is  not  wholly  without  foundation. 
There  have  been,  it  is  true.  Magazines  enough  professing 
to  be  University  ones;  they  failed  because  they  were  not 
what  they  pretended  to  be,  because  they  were  Universal, 
and  not  University.  They  possessed  no  characteristics 
which  could  distinguish  them  as  University  Magazines,  they 
could  in  no  sense  be  said  to  represent  the  Members  of 
the  University ;  in  fact  they  were  started  by  a  clique,  and 
died  with  the  clique. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  present  It  is  essentiallv  a 
College,  a  Johnian  Magazine;  this  is  its  characteristic  ma- 
ture; from  Johnians  alone  will  contributions  be  received; 
Johnians  alone  have  you  asked  to  subscribe.  Tou  will  of 
course  be  pleased  to  receive  any  one  as  a  subscriber — it  is  no 
hole  and  comer  concern — but  as  Editors  you  have  done 
nothing  to  advertise  it  or  extend  it  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
College.  It  appeals  therefore  to  a  limited  number ;  it  com- 
petes with  nothing ;  it  stands  on  its  own  peculiar  footing. 

Again — ^it  was  not  started  by  a  clique,  its  present  Editors 
do  not  form  a  clique ;  and,  if  I  understand  rightly,  you  are 
now  making  arrangements  to  prevent,  as  far  as  you  can,  its 
ever  being  managed  by  a  clique. 

And  now,  betore  I  conclude,  let  me  add  a  word  or  two 
on  the  subjects  to  be  treated  of  in  your  pages.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration  you  will  perhaps  excuse  me  if  I  refer  to 
the  first  number.  I  have  heard  it  complained  in  one  quarter 
that  that  number  was  too  light,  in  another  that  it  was  too 
heavy.  I  have  rejoiced  to  think  that  general  criticism  of 
this  kind  you  could  not  heed,  that  you  could  not  attempt 
to  remedy  one  without  increasing   the  other  objection.    I 
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hare  also  heard  it  said,  that  the  subjects  were  unsuitable  to 
the  youthful  pens  which  handled  them.  I  am  rejoiced  to 
know  that  you  cannot  remedy  this,  that  any  attempt  to  dic- 
tate to  the  contributors  must  inevitably  be  unsuccessful. 

Let  us  however  examine  it  more  in  detail.  The  writer  of 
the  paper  on  Art  discusses  a  problem  which  he  expressly 
states  to  be  a  practical  one,  one  which  forced  itself  on 
his  attention  in  the  course  of  his  studies,  one  which  he 
felt  obliged  to  solve.  In  the  second  paper,  Faley's  Moral 
Philosophy  is  examined  because  it  is  a  College  subject.  The 
Third  is  a  narration  of  School  experiences.  The  article  on 
Shakspere  Societies  expresses  the  desire  of  a  Student  to 
find  out  the  real  meaning,  the  advantages  and  mode  of  work- 
ing of  a  Society  to  which  he  himself  belongs,  and  of  which 
there  are  many  around  him.  The  suitability  of  the  next  no 
one  will  question.  The  two  notes  are  the  result,  the  one  of 
careful  reading,  the  other  of  the  Library.  I  cannot  imagine 
any  set  of  Articles  which  could  better  illustrate  what  I  wish 
to  say,  or  form  a  better  commentary  on  the  advice  in  the  In- 
troductory article,  that  the  writers  must  first  be  interested 
themselves  before  they  can  interest  their  readers.  A  pub- 
lisher, I  can  well  suppose,  would  call  them  unsuitable — not 
'*  taking''  subjects ;  one  too,  who  would  make  the  fact  that  it 
is  Johnian  subservient  to  its  being  .a  Periodical,  might  regret 
the  special  nature  of  some  of  the  papers.  I  cannot  agree 
with  either — and  I  believe  that  if  every  contributor  will 
write  naturally  on  subjects  that  arise  naturally,  will  write 
without  bombast  or  a£^ctation  of  any  kind  on  what  he  has 
seen,  heard,  done,  read  or  thought,  the  Eagle  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  unmixed  good.  And  if  the  result  is  in  some  cases 
that  the  articles  are  not  to  subscribers  of  the  mo^t  attractive 
nature,  they  will  feel,  I  am  sure,  with  non-rowing  members  of 
the  Boat-Clubs,  that  they  are  supporting  a  beneficial  institu- 
tion at  a  very  small  expense  to  themselves,  that  thev  are 
doing  their  best  to  make  College  life  as  real  and  valuable  ta 
all  as  it  can  be. 

With  best  wishes  then  for  your  success,  with  the  hope 
that  the  ''  Eagle"  may  do  all  that  I  have  ventured  to  anticipate, 
that  it  may  help  to  make  us  enter  more  thoroughly  into  the 
Spirit  of  St.  John's,  to  realize  more  vividly  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  that  we  are  Members  of  a  Societv,  and  that  it 
may  help  to  knit  us  more  closely  together  as  Brotner  Scholars, 
I  am,  Mr.  Editor, 

With  unfeigned  respect, 

A  JOHNIAN. 
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nPHE  writer  of  these  pages  has  been  accused,  in  many 
quarters,  of  sketching  Alcester  exclusively  from  his  own 
school-days  at  Shrewsbury.  This  he  begs  entirely  to  dis- 
claim ;  and  any  old  Salopian,  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look 
at  these  outlines,  will  bear  him  witness,  when  he  assures  the 
reader  that  there  is  but  very  little  detail  which  can  be  twisted 
into  a  reminiscence  at  all,  that  the  School  is  perfectly  Utopian, 
and  its  refined  institutions  absolutely  imaginary. 

III. 

I  question  if  there  ever  was  a  darker  room  than  that  old 
Hall  at  Alcester ;  the  window-tax  must  have  pressed  heavily 
on  the  nation  in  the  days  of  its  Royal  founder,  or  surely  the 
architect  would  have  allowed  more  than  two  of  those  charm- 
ing mullioned  casements  to  enlighten  such  a  long,  low  struc- 
ture of  panels  and  beams.  In  vain  had  the  walls  been  painted 
a  dazzling  white,  just  picked  out  with  a  line  of  brown  where 
they  joined  the  trebly  whitewashed  ceiling ;  the  question  of 
'*  finding  the  way  to  one's  mouth,^'  still  remained  an  abstruse 
problem,  especisdly  of  a  winter  afternoon.  All  around  there 
was  plenty  of  amateur  carving,  where  the  grain  of  the  oak 
peeped  out  from  the  layers  of  paint,  and  many  a  name  had 
been  there  inscribed  in  days  long  past,  which  has  since  found 
a  place  in  the  annals  of  Britain,  or  stands  under  "  storied 
"  urn  and  animated  bust  *'  beneath  the  fretted  roof  of  West- 
minster :  warrior,  statesman,  and  poet  have  passed  to  their 
long  repose,  but  the  letters  they  traced  in  their  boyhood  have 
a  still  imperishable  existence,  though  the  eyes  that  gazed  on 
them  have  closed,  and  the  hands  that  formed  them  are  cold  : 
such  thoughts  must  ever  have  recurred  to  the  moralist  as 
often  as  his  glance  has  rested  on  the  memorial  walls  of  our 
Public  Schools,  fostering  nurses  as  they  have  ever  been  of  all 
that  is  good  and  great  in  England,  old  or  young. 

These  reflections  seldom  troubled  our  friends  the  praetors 
as  they  took  their  seats  at  table.  Despite  its  three  hundred 
years  (and  the  Alcester  tercentenary  had  been  celebrated 
some  little  time  before  our  sketches  commence)  yet  the  School 
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was  essentially  a  modern  one  as  far  as  regarded  the  refine* 
ments  or  quasi-refinements  of  social  life.  They  had  bid  a 
long  farewell  to  the  steel  forks,  and  delf,  and  coarse  table 
cloths,  and  general  'Black-Monday*  institutions  of  their 
ancestors  of  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  Head-Master,  holding  the 
opinion  that  those  who  lived  like  Hottentots  would  imbibe 
such  atone  of  scholarship  and  manners  as  might  exist  in  South 
Africa,  had  given  every  facility  in  his  own  house  to  enable 
the  boys  to  live  like  gentlemen :  and  here  the  Sketcher 
taketh  occasion  to  marvel  wherefore  our  forefathers  consi- 
dered "  discomfort"  so  essential  an  element  of  School  discTp- 
line,  and  yet  more  wherefore  there  is  still  somewhat  of  such 
barbarism  lingering  on  in  certain  of  modem  public  Schools. 
Considering  the  average  expense  of  a  boy's  education,  it  would 
be  unworthy  to  suppose  that  the  roughness  of  his  training  is 
based  on  principles  of  economy ;  it  must  be  therefore  with  a 
view  to  his  improvement,  whether  physical,  mental  or  moraL 
As  far  as  physical  advantage  goes,  it  is  true  that  some  will 
derive  much  benefit  and  others  but  little  harm ;  young  con- 
stitutions as  a  rule  are  pretty  tough  and  can  stand  a  good 
deal  of  atmosphere,  chilly  or  close,  bare,  dusty  boards, 
draughts  that  ventilate  not,  food  that  is  almost  coarse  in  its 
plainness — what  need  to  continue  a  grumbler's  catalogue? 
Many,  nay  most,  will  thrive  under  these  circumstapces,  like 
plants  that  only  flourish  with  a  northerly  aspect,  and  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  will  be  taken  out  of  them  thereby,  whatever 
amount  of  coarseness  be  superadded.  But  how  is  it  we  hear 
of  not  a  few  who  are  "  too  delicate  to  go  to  school,"  and 
must  therefore  be  nurtured  at  home  under  the  auspices  of  a 
private  tutor.  Advantages  of  the  former  would  surely  not 
be  thrown  away  for  any  trifling  scruple ;  whv  then  should 
the  mode  of  life  be  such  as  to  be  absolutely  dangerous  to  a 
weak  constitution  ? 

True  mental  and  moral  improvement  are  of  course  closely 
connected,  and  how  either  of  these  are  to  be  promoted  by 
what  is  technically  termed  ''roughing  it"  is  another  prob- 
lem. "  A  certain  savage  freedom  of  life  is  more  conducive  to 
"philosophy,"  says  a  pleasant  author  of  the  day  :*  little  indeed 
the  philosophy  which  a  school-boy  has  to  do  with ;  this  is 
rather  €00  exalted  a  view  to  take  of  our  subject. 

Again,  there  is  an  attractive  romance  in  the  idea  of  genius 
triumphing  over  worldly  discomforts,  and  who  could  not  gaze 


*  James  Hannay  in  his  charming  novel  "  Singleton  Fontenoy." 
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for  hours  on  that  marTellons  picture  of  the  immortal  Chatter- 
toDy  destined  to  win  his  laurel  at  last,  though  alas  I  the  light 
be  fallen  in  its  socket  and  the  flower  cankered  in  the  bud  ? 
Here  again  the  flight  of  imagination  is  too  high,  the  genius' 
of  which  we  treat  are  too  much  in  the  nascent  state  to  admit 
of  die  comparison.  It  takes  but  little  to  distract  a  school-boy 
from  his  reading,  and  drive  him  into  the  open  air  wherein  he 
revels;  in  doors  he  finds  everything  distasteful,  his  book 
peculiarly  so,  and  he  leaves  it  accordingly  for  as  long  as  he 
can  safely  manage.  Perhaps,  however,  he  is  hieh  in  the 
school,  and  too  conscientious  or  too  ambitious  to  do  so :  he 
'^  sticks  to  it'*  and  succeeds,  but  he  succeeds  in  spite  of  obs- 
tacles. Would  not  a  little  more  actual  comfort  make  school* 
days  more  profitable  as  well  as  more  pleasant  ?  The  most 
powerful  of  Satirists  has  told  the  same  tale  of  the  most 
elegant  of  Latin  poets.* 

**  I  send  my  boy  to  school"  says  a  stem  Paterfamilias  **  to 
make  a  man  of  him."  Certainly,  my  dear  Sir,  and  I  hope  a 
gentleman  and  a  scholar  to  boot.'  Tour  boy  has  reached  the 
age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  lived  a  little  too  long  in  the  atmos- 
phere of  domestic  refinement,  is  a  trifle  efifemmate,  *  a  muff* 
if  you  will :  you  send  him  to  the  most  ultra-Spartan  school 

iou  can  hear  of.  In  a  year  or  two  when  he  is  spending  his 
olidays  at  home,  you  observe  with  pleasure  how  much  more 
manly  and  athletic  he  is  become,  how  little  he  cares  about 
standing  in  a  draught ;  or  getting  his  feet  wet,  about  going 
to  bed  late  and  getting  up  early,  how  little  the  delicacies  of 
your  table  attract  his  attention,  and  so  forth.  Perhaps  his 
mannesB  are  not  quite  so  polite  as  they  used  to  be,  and  his 
tone  might  be  a  trifle  more  respectful  to  his  mother  and 
yourself,  or  more  gentle  to  his  sisters :  you  half  suspect  he 
has  a  predilection  for  beer  and  tobacco,  and  his  language  may 
be  pretty  guarded  in  your  presence,  but  if  you  heard  him 
conversing  to  his  school-fellows  you  might  be  more  than 
astonisheoL  And  yet  he  has  had  the  best  educational  and 
moral  training  at  school,  been  under  one  of  the  best  of  head- 
masters, has  learned  a  good  deal  of  various  improving  subjects, 
and  what  is  more,  remembers  some  of  them.  Why  then  is  he 
coarser  at  present  than  you  like  to  see  him  ?  his  companions 
you  suppose  have  spoiled  him.  Or  is  it  that  they,  Ukc  him, 
have  adapted  their  manners  to  their  mode  of  life  ?  I  do  not 
say  that  it  is  so ;  but  external  circumstances  have  a  powerful 


•  Juv.  Sat.  vn.  w.  53—73. 
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effect  upon  young  characters,  and  impressions  from  without 
are  very  easily  received.  A  few  years  of  University  training, 
or  a  little  mixing  with  society,  will  doubtless  leave  him  as  re- 
fined as  previously  i  but  even  if  the  coarseness  can  be  rubbed 
off  80  easily,  what  need  was  there  for  it  ever  to  have  been 
contracted?  What  need  for  *a  Schoolboy*  to  be  synony- 
mous with  something  rough  and  uncultured,  something  that 
gentlemen  describe  as  'a  bore,*  and  ladies  as  *  odious?* 
The  experiment  of  making  their  in-door  life  a  little  more  re- 
fined and  comfortable  has  succeeded  so  well  in  so  many 
places^  that  we  cannot  but  wonder  why  the  practice  has  not 
become  universal.  Hence  a  truce  to  our  problems  which  do 
not  adpire  for  a  moment  to  the  title  of  an  argument. 

Well  we  may  be  sure  the  prsetors  themselves  were  ready 
enough  to  carry  out  Dr.  Cameron's  views  in  the  matter,  and 
took  a  laudable  pride  in  the  appearance  of  their  table  with  its 
spotless  cloth,  its  well-rubbed  silver,  its  gleaming  glass,  its  neat 
dinner-service,  which  was  white  with  a  border  of  brown,  the 
School  crest  (a  wyfern  volant,  with  a  garter  motto  "  Fides  et 
ingenii  vena'*)  being  stamped  in  the  centre  of  the  plates. 
There  were  three  tables  in  hall,  and  three  '  messes  *  accord- 
ingly to  occupy  them;  needless  to  say  that  the  praetors  sat 
nearest  the  fire  in  winter,  and  furthest  from  it  in  summer ; 
that  Kaleigh  and  Waters  had  the  two  best  places,  while  Lyon 
had  to  seat  himself  half  on  one  form  and  half  on  another,  so 
that  when  his  kind  friends  chose  to  pull  the  two  ends  like  a 
huge  cracker-bonbon,  he  perforce  verified  a  proverb  about 
'two  stools*  and  'coming  to  the  ground.'  Each  mess  had  its 
president  on  whom  devolved  the  ordering  of  dinner^  and 
(shades  of  Arnold  and  Butler !)  there  was  either  fish  or  soup 
daily,  to  act  as  a  preface  to  the  joints,  which  were  followed 
in  their  turn  by  unexceptionable  pastry  and  even  an  occa- 
sional jelly — this  part  of  the  entertainment  was  as  much  ad- 
mired by  Saville  as  it  was  despised  by  Waters,  the  latter 
reserving  himself  for  Stilton  and  celery,  or  cresses  when  in 
season.  The  beer  was  unexceptionable;  neither  thick  nor 
sweet,  but  as  clear,  sound,  and  *  balmy  *  as  Dick  Swiveller 
could  have  wished  it  Mighty  Beer !  pride  of  England  and 
admiration  of  the  Continent !  I  quote  from  an  author  whom 
ladies  adore  and  gentlemen  depreciate.  "  Beer!  what  an  ocean 
in  a  drop,  an  Elysium  in  a  draught !  What  concentrated  joy 
and  woe  is  there  in  bright  or  blighted  Beer  !''* 

•  Vide  "Crystals  from  Sydenham,"  contribution  ofM.  T.;  jjof- 
n%  a  parody. 
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Very  nice  all  this  for  a  week  or  8o,  by  the  end  of  which 
time  these  ornaments  of  the  social  board  would  all  be  broken  I 
A  simple  rule  prevented  such  a  wholesale  catastrophe,  every 
boy  being  responsible  for  his  own  breakages,  the  damage  was 
deducted  from  his  weekly  allowance :  most  of  them  had  come 
to  years  of  juvenile  discretion,  or,  to  use  the  ordinary  phrase, 
''  mew  how  to  behave/'  and  into  the  bargain  two  of  the  assis- 
tant masters  dined  in  Hall ;  one  at  each  of  the  Junior  tables, 
and  set  an  example  of  carving  which  proved  a  profitable  lesson 
to  the  youngsters ;  so  the  praetors  had  all  a  smattering  of  that 
very  needful  though  much-neglected  accomplishment  (to 
judge  at  least  from  the  mangling  of  joints  generally  displayed 
where  Undergraduates  have  been  'refreshing,')*  and  with 
young  Saville  the  practice  amounted  almost  to  a  science. 

But  then  the  expense !  That  was  Dr.  Cameron's  affair, 
and  as  there  had  been  no  extended  scale  of  changes  since  his 
succession,  it  is  to  be  presumed  there  was  no  extra  pressure 
upon  him.  In  fact  some  older  members  of  the  school  had  a 
wonderful  legend  to  the  effect,  that  the  never-to-be-eaualled 
Soyer  had  once  paid  a  visit  to  Alcester,  and  been  closeted 
for  two  hours  with  the  Doctor ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the 
aforesaid  old  Alcestrian  happening  to  be  passing  through  the 
house  had  heard  a  scrap  of  conversation,  '*  do  it  well  for  from 
one  shilling  to  eighteenpence  a  head:"  and  that  sum  per 
diem  is  how  much  per  half-year?  answer,  oh  aspirant  to  a 
first  class  in  the  Previous  Examination  I 

All  this  time  the  prsetors  have  been  engaged  in  supper 
and  conversation ;  tea  was  the  liquid,  bread  and  butter  the 
solid,  cold  meat  or  eggs  could  be  had  from  the  kitchens  if 
sent  for ;  and  the  fags,  who  were  technically  called  *  serfs,' 


A  thought  here  strikes  me,  and  the  thought  is  sad. 
The  carving  for  the  most  part  is  but  bad ; 
See  the  torn  turkey  and  the  mangled  goose ; 
See  the  hacked  surloin  and  the  scatter'd  juice ! 
Ah !  can  the  coUege  well  its  charge  fulfil, 
That  thus  neglects  the  petU-mattr^t  skill? 
The  tutor  proves  each  pupil  on  the  books ; 
Why  not  give  equal  license  to  the  cooks  ? 
•  •  •  • 

So  the  slow  freshman  on  a  crust  should  starve, 
Till  practice  taught  him  nobler  food  to  carve  : 
Then  Granta's  sons  a  useful  fame  would  know 
And  shame  in  skill  each  dinner-table  beau. 

7%0  CcUes/e,  by  U.  L  Blackwood's  Magazine,  1849. 
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made  themselves  very  useful  in  such  errands,  and  were  active 
enough,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  a  licking  in  the  event  of 
failing  to  please.  We  just  catch  the  hum  of  voices:  how 
learnedly  they  talk  of  political  matters  (the  majority  taking 
ultra-conservative  views) ;  how  readily  and  sagaciously  they 
settle  the  Crimean  difficulties,  how  familiarly  they  speak  of 
great  men  they  have  never  met,  and  theatrical  personages  they 
have  never  seen  off  the  stage,  of  hotels  whose  outside  is  all 
they  are  acquainted  with,  and  clubs  whose  very  situation  is 
to  tnem  a  mystery.  How  profoundly  they  argue  till,  as  is 
the  end  of  all  argument,  each  side  becomes  more  deeply 
prejudiced  for  its  own  opinion.  How  they  grumble  about 
their  work  and  their  discipline,  and  yet  are  ready  to  maintain 
to  strangers  that  Alcester  is  the  jolliest  place  in  the  world, 
and  that  they  would'nt  be  anywhere  else,  no !  not  if  they 
were  paid  for  it. 

The  evening  wears  on  ;  supper  is  finished ;  the  Muse  re- 
ceives addresses  once  more :  many  ideas,  all  of  course  most 
novel  and  brilliant,  are  framed  into  lines  the  most  harmonious. 
At  ten  o'clock  prayers  are  read  in  the  Hall  by  Dr.  Cameron, 
after  which  Lyon  retires  to  his  peaceful  couch,  being  a  man 
of  much  sleep,  and  receives  a  friendly  recommendation  from 
Waters  to  put  on  his  night-cap  and  not  forget  his  gruel ! 
Saville  having  studied  Alexander  Smith  till  he  has  merged 
into  a  state  which  the  polite  call  sentimental  and  the  colloquial 
*  spoony '—(yare^«  Unguis!  the  word  grates  upon  our  ears) 
goes  and  sits  before  the  hall  fire  with  McQueen,  the  junior 
boys  having  already  retired,  and  marvellous  tales  they  tell  one 
another  in  low  murmurs  of  their  bonnes  fortunes  and  succ^. 
The  Quartette  continue  steadily  working. 

Eleven  o'clock  strikes.  Thomas  rushes  violendy  into  the 
prsetorium,  stabs  one  gas-pipe  with  a  key,  digging  the  mur- 
derous weapon  into  the  aperture  and  thrusting  it  mercilessly 
round :  he  then  plunges  at  the  other,  but  is  stopped  by  a 
contact  with  Langley's  foot,  and  all  but  goes  over. 

"  Hold  on  there,"  says  Langley,  "  where  do  you  expect 
*'  to  die  when  you  go  to,  Thomas,  if  you  put  out  the  lights 
"  such  a  pace.** 

"  Carn't  say.  Sir,  exactually,  but  its  gone  eleven,  and  the 
'*  Doctor  may  happen  to  be  a  surweying  the  premizes  in  a 
"  minute.** 

**  Oh !  let  him  come,"  said  Aytoun,  "  I  don't  care :  wouldn't 
*'  stir  for  ten  Doctors.*' 

A  slight  noise  was  here  heard  at  the  front  entrance,  the 
nearest  to  the  head-master's  house ;  the  bold  speaker  imme- 
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diatelj  jumped  oyer  the  table,  and  fled  precipitately  through 
the  back  entrance  up  to  the  bed-rooms,  to  the  intense  amuse- 
ment of  McQueen  who  popped  in  just  in  time  to  see  him  dis- 
appear^ being  '*  lightly,  lightly  clad/*  and  seeking  for  a 
towel.  "  Plucky  fellow  that  Aytoun  !'*  said  Raleigh,  quietly, 
as  he  shut  up  his  writing-case,  leaving  his  composition  to  be 
finished  in  the  morning ;  Ferrers  and  Langley  did  the  same. 
Waters  could  not  at  any  price  resign  his  morning  walk,  and 
being  too  correct  a  disciplinarian  to  bum  a  light,  after  the 
proper  time»  in  any  room  whatever — where  it  could  be  seen, 
that  is — ^retired  into  the  cool  recesses  of  the  implumum  or 
"  wash-room**  with  the  end  of  a  candle  to  read  there  till 
midnight. 

He  finds  McQueen  laving  his  ambrosial  person  like  *'  a 
''new  Ulysses*'  at^the  court  of  another  Alcinous,  and  having 
cautioned  him,  under  pain  of  '*  being  put  up  the  chimney^ 
not  to  shed  one  drop  of  water  in  that  direction,  he  sets  to 
work  in  a  most  edifying  manner.  Morpheus  at  last  begins  to 
get  the  better  of  him,  however  his  verses  are  finished  and  his 
first  lecture  nearly  prepared.  He  extinguishes  the  light  and 
steals  up  to  the  room  which  he  shares  with  Raleigh ;  subdued 
snores  are  heard  around,  and  a  faint  murmur  of  conversation 
in  the  room  above ;  gradually  this  ceases.  The  end  of  Waters* 
candle  has  dropped  on  the  floor,  from  a  hole  under  the  bed 
creeps  out  a  grey  old  rat,  '' long-backed,  long-tailed  with 
''whiskered  snout,**  he  executes  a  piM  de  fasoination  round 
the  composite,  abstracts  the  same  between  his  teeth,  and  re- 
tires to  consume  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family ;  sportive  mice 
scamper  about  the  room  and  play  at  hide-and-seek  in  the 
curtains.  A  venerable  spider  commences  an  elaborate  piece 
of  crochet  in  a  secluded  corner.  The  School  clock  strikes 
Onb. 
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pONSIDERABLE  doubt  hangs  over  the  word  '  woodbine,' 
^  as  to  whether  it  is  used  for  *  honeysuckle/  *  convolvulus/ 
or  both.  It  ma^  not  be  uninteresting  to  examine  the  point 
as  fully  as  possible. 

Firsts  to  avoid  unnecessary  confusion,  one  thing  should 
be  set  right     Shakspere  has  this  passage: — 

Quite  over-canopied  with  luscious  woodbine, 
With  sweet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine. — 

Midi,  Nighft  Dream^  Act  n.  Scene  n. 

Any  one,  who  has  read  Milton,  might  argue  that,  since 
*  eglantine'  means  *  honeysuckle,*  *  woodbine'  must  be  some* 
thing  different.     Milton's  passage  is  this: — 

Thro'  the  sweet-briar,  or  the  vine, 
Or  the  twisted  eglantine. — 

VAUegrOy  478. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  Milton  means  the 
honeysuckle  by  *  twisted  eglantine.'  But  it  is  equally 
certain  that  he  was  in  error.  *  Eglantine'  is  the  sweet-briar ; 
and  always  was.     A  few  lines  will  prove  this: — 

The  fragrant  eglantine  did  spread 
His  prickling  arms. — Faerie  Queme, 

From  this  bleeding  hand  of  mine. 

Take  this  sprig  of  eglantine ; 

Which,  tho'  sweet  unto  your  smell. 

Yet  the  fretful  briar  will  tell,  &c:'—H&rriek. 

The  leaf  of  eglantine,  whom  not  to  slander, 
Outsweeten'd  not  thy  breath. — CyrnheliMy  iv.  2. 

The  last  is  decisive.  The  fragrance  of  the  honeysuckle 
dwells  in  the  flower  only. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  certain  that  in  modem  poetry 
'  woodbine'  is  synonymous  with  '  honeysuckle.' 
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Chumps  of  woodbine  takiDg  the  soft  wind 
Upon  their  summer  thrones. — Keati. 

'Clompe'  is  not  applicable  to  the  conyolvulus. 

And  the  woodbine  spices  are  wafted  abroad. 
And  the  musk  of  the  roses  blown. — Maud. 

And  as  many  more  as  yon  like,  but  let  these  suffice. 

And  now  the  question  arises,  '*  is  this  true  of  the  old 
"poets?"  They  shall  speak  for  themselves  as  much  as 
possible. 

In  the  first  place  we  find  passages  which  seem  to  answer 
the  question  affirmatively.  One  old  book,  a  *dictionarie/ 
says: — 

An  h^be  called  woodbyne,  which  beareth  the  honeysuckle. — 

El^fs  Did.  1669. 
and  another : 

Woodbinde  or  honisuckle,  &o. 

On  the  other  hand  confiicting  testimony  may  be  found : — 

The  tooodhme^  primrose,  and  the  cowslip  fine, 
The  haniswskle  and  the  daffadilL— -Taylor. 

However  many  passages  we  examine,  this  difficulty  re- 
mains ;  the  words  seem  to  be  interchangeable,  yet  the  ideas 
connected  with  them  evidently  are  not  identically  the  same. 

We  will  attempt  a  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

As  far  as  the  word  itself  is  concerned,  it  is  evident 
that  it  might  be  correctly  applied  to  any  plants  whose  natural 
tendency  is  to  climb  or  cling  about  other  plants.  We  proceed 
to  examine  how  far  this  use  has  been  made  of  it. 

Steevens  says  "  the  term  has  been  applied  to  a  variety 
•*  of  plants,  even  to  the  ivy."  Now  this  may  be  so ;  I  am 
not  prepared  to  deny  it;  but  in  the  absence  of  any  proof 
at  the  hands  of  Steevens,  I  feel  strongly  urged  to  doubt 
it.  For  consider  how  much  confusion  has  been  introduced 
from  its  application  to  two  plants  only,  supposing  this  as- 
sumption, for  the  moment,  to  solve  the  difficulty  in  hand, 
and  then  we  sEall  see  clearly  the  great  disadvantage  of  an 
indiscriminate  application. 

Though  it  is  conceivable,  from  the  nature  of  the  term, 
that  it  might  come  to  be  applied  to  more  than  one  plant ; 
as,  in  a  similar  way,  the  term  '  cuckoo-fiower*  has  been ; 
yet  it  would  scarcely  be  used  as  a  distinctive  name  for 
more  than  one  or  two  at  the  most. 

Steevens  only  brings  forward  one  passage  in  defence 
of  his  statement: — 
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And  as  the  running  woodbind,  spread  her  arms 

To  choak  thy  with'ring  boughs  in  her  embrace. — (a.d.  1600). 

This,  he  sa^s,  means  the  ivy.  But  does  it  mean  the 
ivy  ?  Is  *  running'  more  applicable  to  ivy  than  to  the  con- 
volvulus ?  Or  does  the  idea  of  choking  suit  the  ivy  better 
than  the  convolvulus  ?  It  may  mean  ivy ;  but  I  should 
hesitate  to  found  a  theory  on  this  single  uncertain  instance. 

However  it  would  seem  clear  that  the  name  '  woodbine* 
was  applied  to  two  plants  at  least,  the  bindweed,  or  convol- 
vulus, and  the  honeysuckle. 

That  the  convolvulus  was  so  called,  does  not  seem  to 
admit  of  much  doubt.  We  have  Gifford's  testimony  dis- 
tinctly, with  this  additional  argument  for  the  truth  of  it, 
that — 

In  many  of  our  eountiei  the  woodbine  i$  iHtt  the  name  for  the 
greaJt  eoweoboyXui. 

I  am  sorry  I  have  no  definite  passage  to  bring  forward 
which  of  itself  will  prove  this  point,  but  there  are  many 
which  more  or  less  imply  the  fact  contended  for. 

For  instance,  a  passage  above  quoted : — 

The  woodbine,  primrose,  and  the  cowslip  fine. 
The  honisuckle  and  the  dafiadil. 

Here  *  woodbine*  is  not  the  honeysuckle;  and  I  think  any  one, 
except  readers  devoted  to  Steevens,  who  are  sure  to  interpret 
it  *  ivy,*  will  admit  that  convolvulus  is  intended. 
Then  the  passage  in  Shakspere — 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysuckle 
Gently  entwist — 

means  convolvulus  by  'woodbine,*  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation given  below ;  though  we  can  lay  no  firm  foundation 
on  a  disputed  passage. 

The  following  lines,  quoted  by  Gifford,  expressing  as 
they  do  this  very  idea  of  the  convolvulus  enfolding  honey- 
sucldej  afford  a  pregnant  illustration  of  our  point. — 

—Behold  I 
How  the  Utie  bindweed  doth  itself  enfold 
With  honeysuckle. — Ben  Jomon, 

The  *  blue  bindweed*  is  the  garden  convolvulus,  but  that 
does  not  matter. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  : — 

Woodbinde  or  honisuckle  dimeth  up  aloft,  having  long,  slendw, 
ipoodta  etaikei,  parted  into  divers  branches,  &c. 
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I  have  quoted  enough  of  this  passage  to  shew  the  identity 
widi  the  honeysuckle;  the  conyolvulus  has  no  'stalkes/ 
and  its  stems  are  not '  woodie.' 

The  'woodbine*  of  the  following  must  be  the  honey- 
snclde : — 

Gibers  the  utmost  boagbs  of  trees  doe  crop. 

And  brouze  the  woodbine  twigges,  that  freshly  bud. — 

Spemerf  Virg.  Onat. 

The  conTolyulus  cannot  be  said  to  have  twigs. 
And  again : — 

The  primrose  placmg  first,  because  that  in  the  spring 

It  is  the  first  appears,  then  only  flourishing : 

The  azur'd  harebell  next,  with  them  they  neatly  mixed, 

Tallay  whose  luscious  smell,  they  woodbine  placed  betwixt. — 

DrauUm  PdvoBnony  15. 
And^ 

Quite  overcanopied  with  luscious  woodbine. — 

Midi.  Nighft  Dream,  iL  2. 

In  both  of  these  passages  a  strong  smell  is  attributed 
to  the  woodbine,  and  so  it  must  be  the  honeysuckle,  which 
possesses  such  a  strong  smell,  whereas  the  conyolyulus  does 
not. 

In  the  extract  from  Drayton  I  suppose  a  new  strong 
scent  overpowers  the  others  somewhat.  If,  as  some  might 
think,  some  flower  of  no  scent  must  allay  the  luciousness, 
then  it  must  be  the  'convolvulus,'  and  the  passage  goes 
over  to  the  other  side. 

This  one  point  then,  is  distinctly  made  out;  that  the 
name  '  woodbine*  is  applied  in  old  writers  both  to  bindweed, 
or  convolvulus,  and  to  honeysuckle. 

It  would  appear  further,  though  not  so  clearly,  that 
when  the  binding,  twining  nature  of  these  plants  is  all 
die  writer  wishes  to  call  attention  to,  he  would  generally 
use  the  common  term  'woodbine,'  which  expresses  this 
property:  but  when  he  wants  to  note  the  flower,  he  uses 
the  peculiar  name.  Thus  we  understand  the  expression 
of  the  old  *  dictionarie' : — 

An  herbe  called  woodbyne,  which  beareth  the  honeysuckle. 
The  flower  has  to  be  mentioned  to  define  the  plant  fully. 

And  so  Shakspere,  '^Much  Ado  about  Nothing,'' iii.  1, 
speaks  of — 

The  pleached  bower. 
Where  honey-suckles,  ripened  by  the  sun. 
Forbid  the  sun  to  enter. 
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And,  a  few  lines  lower,  calls  the  same  bower  '^  the  woodbine 
coverture." 

It  only  remains  to  discuss  one  passage  which  has  been  a 
great  stumbling  block  to  learned  editors ;  who,  unfortunately, 
always  consider  the  text  to  be  corrupt,  when  they  cannot 
understand  it;  and,  still  more  unfortunately,  will  persist 
in  making  '*  judicious  emendations." 

This  is  the  passage : — 

So  doth  the  woodbine  the  sweet  honeysudile 
Gently  entwist,  the  female  ivy  so 
Enrings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. — 

Midi,  Night* t  Dream^  iv.  1. 

I.e.,  reading  naturally,  *' so  the  woodbine  entwists  the  honey- 
suckle, and  the  ivy  enrings  the  elm." 

Many  interpretations  have  b^en  given  of  this.  Most 
make  ''the  sweet  honeysuckle"  to  be  put  in  apposition 
with  **  the  woodbine,"  and  so  synonymous ;  inserting  commas 
after  *  woodbine*  and  *  honeysuckle.*  One  editor,  *erudi- 
tissimus,*  seeing  acutely  into  things,  does  not  like  the  honey- 
suckle to  spread  its  fingers  on  'the  vacant  air;'  it  must 
have  something  to  entwist,  he  says.  He  therefore  considers 
that  Shakspere  wrote : — 

So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist  the  maple ;  ivy  so 
Enwrings,  &c. 

That  a  semicolon  should  jump  two  words  is  not  worth 
a  thought.  But  for  the  rest.  After  such  obtrusiveness  in 
a  semicolon,  who  can  wonder  at  a  letter  taking  liberties. 
Accordingly  the  '  p*  drops  out  of  *  maple ;'  takes  itself  off 
unconditionally:  gives  no  account  of  itself.  The  next  editor, 
so  eruditissimus  supposes,  instead  of  dragging  for  the  '  p,* 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  'male,'  the  remains 
of  'maple,*  was  originally  written  by  Shakspere  'female'; 
the  '  fe*  has  dropped  out.  Accordingly,  gently  lifting  the 
semicolon  into  a  place  of  safety,  this  imaginary  '  next  editor' 
gives  the  passage  to  the  world  in  the  corrupt  state  from 
which  our  friend  has  rescued  it. 

Oh,  spirit  of  Shakspere,  consider  our  good  eruditissimus  ; 
wilt  thou  not  prepare  for  him  a  bower  in  the  blessed  islands, 
where  he  may  dwell  for  ever  with  that  kindred  editorial 
spirit  who  thus  '  emended*  a  line  of  thine  : — 

Whore  is  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  wher/t  he  goU 
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Other  editors  are  less  iogenioos.  The  general  solution 
is  to  insert  the  commas,  and  refer  *  entwist'  to  the  elm. 

Bat  this  will  not  do.  Setting  aside  the  harshness,  it 
interferes  with  the  figure  in  the  last  part,  where  the  female 
ivy  is  represented  as  putting  rings  on  the  fingers  of  the 
elm,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  ceremony.  It  also  quite 
spoils  the  poetic  symmetry  of  the  sentence.  Besides,  ex- 
amine the  context,  and  the  fitness  of  the  original  reading 
will  at  once  appear.  Titania,  the  delicate  airy-light  queen 
of  fairies^  who  sleeps  in  the  blue-bells,  is  embracing  the 
rough,  course  Athenian  weaver.  She  says  she  wul  be 
his  bride.  She,  the  delicate  convolvulus,  will  wind  around 
him,  the  rough,  woody-stalked  honeysuckle.  She,  the  female 
ivy,  will  wed  him,  the  elm,  with  his  rude,  unpolished  bark. 
\VTiat  could  be  more  apt  and  beautiful  ?  Who  could  wish 
it  altered ! 

And  now  this  note  of  mine  shall  end.  I  scarcely  hope 
to  have  quite  cleared  up  the  point:  but  the  passages  are 
here :  let  every  one  judge  for  himseUl 

"A." 


c  o 

D    O   0 
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QUERIES. 


1.  The  words  'vaded*  and  'faded*  have  a  scarcely 
perceptible  difference  of  meaning  in  ordinary  passages  where 
they  occur,  and  yet  are  certainly  distinct  words.  For 
instance,  we  find  one  rhyming  with  the  other  in  the  same 
Terse  in  Spenser. 

If  they  had  a  difference  of  meaning  originally,  what 
it — and  how  was  it  gradually  lost? 


S.    Had  Shakspere  any  share  in  the  creation  of  Bobin 
Goodfellow,  or  Puck? 


3.    The  God  of  Love,  bUnd  as  a  stone. — Chaucer. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  trace  of  such  a  notion  has  been 
found  in  any  ancient  Latin  or  Qreek  Poet;  nor  has  it  be^i 
ascertained  at  what  period  or  by  whom  this  delineation  of  the 
Qod  of  Love  was  first  given. — M<d<me. 

Can  any  one  disproye  this^  or  throw  any  light  upon 
it  in  any  way? 

The  passage  from  Chaucer,  Quoted  above,  is  said  to  be 
the  oldest  extant  English  allusion  to  Cupid's  blindness. 
It  occurs  in  his  Translation  of  the  Boman  de  la  Bose^  but 
not  in  the  French  original. 


4.     Can  any  one  supply  me  with  passages  in  which  '  wood- 
bine* is  evidently  used  for  '  convolvulus*  ?  '*  A.** 


6.     Can    anv   one   inform  me  where  the  expression — 
"A  nose  as  red  as  a  canker"  may  be  found?        "K.** 
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^  Non  dulntari  debet,  quin  fumnt  ante  Homemm  poets/' 

TETHEN  fourteen  hundred  years  ago  the  North  poured 
forth  its  countless  undisciplined  tribes  from  the  forests 
of  Germany  and  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  in  irresistible  num- 
bers, to  overwhelm  the  South  in  one  wide  deluge  of  blood 
and  fire,  it  was  then,  while  the  worn  out  civilization  of  the 
old  world  was  being  ruthlessly  swept  away,  that  this  great 
English  nation  had  its  birth.  "  We  were  bom,"  says  Arnold, 
'*  when  the  white  horse  of  the  Saxon  was  triumphant  from 
the  Tweed  to  the  Tamar.*'  Here  it  is  that  our  history  pro- 
perly commences.  K  we  would  gain  a  clear  and  connected 
view  of  the  growth  of  our  constitution  and  literature,  we 
must  go  back  to  the  time  when  our  forefathers  left  the  banks 
of  the  Elbe,  bringing  with  them  the  germs  of  a  language  and 
institutions,  which,  transplanted  to  this  genial  soil,  should 
here,  in  after  times,  so  marvellously  develop  themselves. 
Worthy  of  earnest  attention  are  those  rude  ancestors  of  ours, 
who  laid  so  deeply  and  firmly  the  foundation  of  England^s 
future  greatness :  sterling  metal  was  that,  which  could  resist 
the  fierce  fires  of  the  Dane  and  the  Norman,  and  come  out 
purer  and  brighter. 

Now  History  in  general  affords  such  a  superficial  view  of 
the  life  of  a  nation  as  will  little  satisfy  the  thoughtful  Student, 
whose  aim  is  to  get  at  its  inner  life,  at  the  secret  motive 
springs  of  the  external  actions.  And  here  it  is  that  most 
writers  of  history  have,  until  very  recently,  falleipshort.  They 
contented  themselves  with  presenting  to  us  little  more  than 
a  chronicle  of  battles  with  accounts  of  a  few  conspicuous  indi- 
viduals, who  seem,  like  Homer's  heroes,  to  have  been  the 
sole  actors ;  but  of  the  powerful  elements  which  are  ever 
at  work  in  the  mass  of  the  nation,  secretly  influencing  and 
directing  its  course,  of  these  they  scarce  afforded  a  glimpse, 
till  by  some  sudden  eruption  their  presence  and  force  was 
made  unmistakeably  evident. 


^ 
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A  very  interesting  subject  would  it  be  to  endeavour  to 
trace  from  the  beginning  the  causes  which  have  conduced  to 
give  to  the  constitution  and  language  of  England  such  an 
undoubted  superiority,  and  to  find  some  exphnation  of  the 
fact,  that  the  inhabitants  of  an  island  so  smaU  should  have 
80  widely  extended  their  language  and  power.  What  a 
curious  and  intimate  connection  may  be  noticed  between  the 
language  and  character  of  a  people  1  Fancy,  if  you  can,  a 
stem  Roman  of  the  old  Republic  using  the  soft  accents  of 
modem  Italy,  or  an  inhabitant  of  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ex- 
pressing himself  in  the  polished  speech  of  ancient  Athens. 
Thus  the  tongue  of  the  old  Saxons,  strong,  expressive,  and 
almost  devoid  of  ornament,  corresponded  closely  with  their 
character.  Language,  the  vehicle  of  our  ideas,  re-acts  in  its 
turn  upon  them,  and  no  where  is  this  so  clearly  seen  as  in  the 
early  history  of  a  people. 

But  to  come  to  our  subject  The  early  literature  of  the 
Saxons,  like  that  of  every  nation,  is  chiefly  in  verse.  In 
those  simple  days  man,  unfettered  by  the  restraints  of  civi- 
lized life,  acted  according  to  his  passions  and  impulses. 
Life  and  the  langui^e  of  ufe  was  essentially  poetic  ^  The 
old  Britons,"  says  Thierry,  "lived  and  breathed  in  song/' 
and  this  is  no  less  true  of  the  people  that  succeeded  them. 
A  striking  example  of  this  is  the  speech  of  the  chief  in  the 
council  of  king  Edwin,  given  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  so 
exquisitely  paraphrased  by  a  modem  poet* 

Among  Uie  bleak  misty  hills  far  away  on  the  horizon  the 
stream  of  English  poetry  has  its  birth.  There  over  uncul- 
tured moorlands  it  runs  purling,  eddying  on,  a  bright,  wild 
child  of  nature,  reflecting  in  its  crystal  stream  little  but  the 
Rray  rocks  on  its  banks  and  the  blue  sky  above.  Thence  it 
flows  rippling  down  the  vale,  now  lost  to  sight  in  a  deep 
rocky  bed,  anon  reappearing,  winding  through  bright  green 
meadows,  scattering  freshness  and  fertility  around.  Till 
after  receiving  numberless  rills  from  all  sides,  it  rolls  on»  a 
deep  broad  tide  of  song,  to  lose  itself  in  the  distant  ocean  of 
eternal  harmony. 

It  is  then  to  the  bard  we  turn  for  a  correct  insiffht  into 
the  manners,  the  character,  and  even  the  history  of  uiose  re- 
mote times.  And  here  we  are  particularly  fortunate  in  pos- 
sessing such  comparatively  abundant  remams  of  the  literature 
of  our  forefathers,  amply  sufficient  to  contradict  the  ordinary 


*  Wordsworth,  Ecclesiastioal  Sonnets,  16. 
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noCkm  dmi  tliey  were  a  race  ef  aiere  puratical  barbariaoB,  all 
oonnection  with  whom  it  would  be  well  to  disown.  *'  We 
want/'  it  has  been  well  remarked,  *^  neither  the  heroic  song 
in  which  the  poet  told  the  venerable  traditions  of  the  fore- 
worid  to  the  chieftains  assembled  on  the  mead-bench,  nor 
the  equally  noble  poems  in  which  his  saccessors  sang  the 
truths  and  legends  of  Christianity.'^  While  in  prose, 
either  in  Saxon  or  Latin,  are  to  be  found  treatises  on  every 
branch  of  science  then  known.  But  very  nearly  had  we  lost 
most  of  these  interesting  relics,  and  been  left  to  exclaim  with 
Cicero^ 

Nostii  veteres  versos  ubi  sunt, 

— ^  quos  dim  Fauni,  vatasque  eanebant. 

Cum  neque  Mosanun  soopalos  qoisquam  superarat, 

Neo  dicti  studiosus  erat  ? 

Sngle  Manuscripts  only,  and  those  often  in  a  very  ille^- 
ble  and  fragmentary  condition,  exist  of  most  of  the  chief 
poems. 

By  virtue  of  his  divine  art  the  poet  in  those  days  occu- 
pied a  prominent  place ;  he  was  the  only  educator,  holding 
up  to  adBuration  and  imitation  the  rude  virtues  of  departed, 
and  it  may  be,  fabulous  heroes,  or  celebrating  in  verse  tnumphs 
newly  obtained.  It  was  a  book  of  Saxon  ballads  which  nrst 
induced  Alfred  to  learn  to  read;  the  chief  part  of  the  mental 
and  moral  training  of  youth  consisted  in  repeating  and  com- 
mitting diem  to  memory.  The  poet  too  was  then  the  only 
historian,  on  his  lays  we  are  chiefly  dependent  for  all  the 
knowledge  we  possess  of  the  movements  of  those  ante-historie 
times.  To  him  also  the  language  owed  its  form  and  develop- 
ment :  this  is  an  influence  which  poets  in  all  ages  exert,  but 
especially  while  a  language  is  stiU  plastic  and  easily  moulded. 
Those  men,  who  amon^  die  Saxons  obtained  the  honoured 
name  of  jK>et,t  wandered  about,  Hke  the  ancient  Greek  Bhap- 
sodists,  chanting  their  compositions  to  the  accompaniment  of 
a  primidve  harp,  welcomed  alike  in  die  hall  of  the  noble  and 
the  hut  of  die  peasant. 

Por  a  faithnd  picture  of  dieir  manners  we  are  indebted  to 
an  old  song  left  us  by  one  of  diemselves,  in  which  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  travels  and  the  nations  he  had  visited, 
nations  whose  very  names  have  perished  from  the  page  of 


^  Wright's  Essay  on  Anglo-Saxon  Literature, 
t  Seop  fhnn  Sea^pan,  to  make^  to  form. 
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history,  or  rather  never  found  a  place  there.     Towards  the 
conclusion  he  sings, — 

Thus  north  and  south  where'ere  they  roam, 
The  sons  of  song  still  find  a  home  ; 
Speak  unreproved  their  wants,  and  raise 
Their  voice  in  lays  of  grateful  praise. 

And  further  on — 

The  time  would  &il  me  should  I  sing 
Of  every  thane  and  every  king. 
That  in  my  wanderings  &r  and  long 
Has  loved  my  harp  and  paid  my  song. 

With  the  "  mead-cup*'  and  the  "  glee-beams'*  of  the  harp 
our  ancestors  sought  to  while  away  the  long  winter-nights. 
These  songs  were  stored  up  in  memory  and  transmitted  from 
one  minstrel  to  another,  receiving  additions  from  time  to  time» 
till  there  was  formed  a  consideraole  body  of  National  poetry. 
It  was  not  till  long  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  that 
they  were  committed  to  writing,  and  then  such  was  the  zeal 
of  the  new  converts,  that  they  carefully  weeded  out  every 
allusion  to  their  old  Mythology  and  Pagan  customs.  Thus 
whatever  remnants  have  come  down  to  us  may  well  be  con- 
ceived to  be  in  a  far  different  state  from  that  in  which  they 
were  left  by  their  authors  ;  and  thus  it  is  too  that  the  names 
of  the  old  poets  have  suffered  the  fate  of  those  of  the  great 
architects  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  their  simple  lays  we  cannot  expect  to  meet  with  the 
polished  diction  and  refined  style  which  have  been  the 
growth  of  centuries,  the  old  poet,  unrestrained  by  rigid  rules 
of  art,  sang  as  his  own  feelings  and  his  insight  into  nature 
directed  him.  His  songs,  like  the  knotted,  gnarled  limbs  of 
his  forest  oak,  were  rough,  irregular,  and  admitting  scarce 
any  extraneous  ornament ;  and  so  often  truer  to  nature  than 
more  refined  verse.  Saxon  poetry  is  distinguished  from  prose 
chiefly  by  a  certain  grandeur  of  style,  and  brevity  of  ex- 
pression, the  ideas  being  rather  hinted  at  than  fully  worked 
out;  while  through  the  whole  runs  a  pretty  regular  allitera- 
tion. This  recurrence  of  similar  sounds  seems  to  have  sup- 
plied with  them  the  place  of  rhyme,  which  was  not  introduced 
tpjl  a  much  later  date.  We  may  remark  also  the  constant 
use  of  Periphrasis  and  Metaphor,  in  which  may  often  be  dis- 
cerned traits  of  a  true  poetic  genius.  Thus,  waves  are  ''  the 
daughters  of  ocean ;"  arrows,  "  the  winged  serpents  of  Hilda" 
(the  war-goddess);  the   old  warrior,  ''after  abiding  many 
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wintersy  departs  on  his  way''  (to  Valhalla).  And  oyer  the 
whole  is  thrown  a  gorgeons  colouring  of  ever- varied  epithet. 
The  metres  made  use  of  are  of  two  kinds;  a  shorter 
of  two  feet  for  the  ordinary  narrative,  and  a  longer  of  three 
or  four  when  greater  dignity  is  affected,  but  these  are 
often  found  capriciously  intermixed.  A  redundant  syllable 
at  the  beginning  or  end  is  freely  admitted,  as  the  length 
of  the  line,  intended  to  be  perfect  to  the  ear  rather  than 
the  eye,  was  determined  by  accent  only;  thus,  in  losing 
the  pronunciation  we  have  lost  the  me  and  soul  of  the 
Terse.  The  lines  are  connected  together  two  and  two  by 
the  alliteration^  three  recurrences  of  the  same  initial  letter 
being  usual^  two  in  the  first  and  one  in  the  second,  but 
two  such  recurrences  were  deemed  sufficient.  The  quotation 
of  a  few  lines  will  cut  short  this  tedious  explanation ;  they 
are  from  the  poem  of  Judith,  a  fragment  which  'Meadb 
us  to  form  a  high  opinion  of  the  poetic  powers  of  our 
ancestors." 

Stopon  cyne-rofe  Marched  on  royally 

Se<^as  and  gesithas ;  The  warriors  and  their  leaders ; 

Foron  to  gefeohte  Fared  forth  to  the  fight 

Forth  on  gei^hte  Straight  forwards 

Hoeleth  under  helmum  The  Heroes  beneath  their  helms 

Of  thoere  haligan  byrig  From  the  holy  city 

On  thcet  dcegred  sylf :  At  the  very  day-break : 

Dynedan  scildas,  Resounded  their  shields, 

Hlude  hlummon ;  Loud  they  clashed ; 

ThoBs  se  hlanca  gefeah  So  that  the  lank  wolf 

Wolf  in  walde ;  Rejoiced  in  the  forest ; 

And  se  wanna  hrefn.  The  wan  raven  too, 

Wcel-gifra  fugel.  The  bird  greedy  of  slaughter. 

The  earliest  undoubted  specimen  of  Anglo-Saxon  poetry 
is  the  short  hymn  of  Ccedmon  which,  together  with  the 
story  relating  to  its  production,  has  been  preserved  by 
Sing  Alfred  in  his  translation  of  Bede.  Whatever  truth 
may  underlie  the  legend,  it  proves  at  any  rate  that  the 
metrical  art  had  long  been  familiar  to  our  ancestors.  A 
remarkably  literal  translation  has  been  gi^en  by  Conybeare 
in  his  Illustrations  of  Saxon  poetry.  The  words  in  italics 
are  not  in  the  original. 

Now  diould  we  dH  heaven's  guardian  king  exalt, 
The  power  and  counsels  of  our  Maker's  mil, 
Faiher  of  glorious  works,  eternal  Lord. 
He  from  of  old  stablished  the  origin 
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Of  every  varied  wondw.    First  he  shaped. 
For  ui  the  sons  of  earth,  heaven's  canopy. 
Holy  Creator*     Next  this  middle  realm. 
This  earUi,  the  hounieoui  guardian  of  mai^dnd, 
The  everlasting  Lord,  for  mortals  framed. 
Ruler  omnipotent. 

But  to  a  period  fior  antecedent  we  must  refer  the  poem 
of  Beowulf,  notwithstanding  the  ingenious  coigectare  of 
ita  last  learned  editor.  This  being  uie  oldest  compoeitioa 
extant  in  any  Teutonic  tongue,  and  the  precursor  of  those 
metrical  romances  so  common  in  the  middle  ages,  it  cam 
acaroe    &il  to  interest  not  only  the  antiquarian  but  the 

rend  reader,  even  had  it  no  intrinsic  merits  of  its  owa. 
,  or  at  least  the  first  cast  of  it,  would  seem  to  hare 
been  bronght  over  by  the  earliest  Saxon  settlers:  then 
it  passed  mrough  ihe  hands  of  diflSsrent  minstrels  in  sno- 
cession,  till  in  Christian  times  those  numerous  aHiiaona 
to  a  purer  faith  found  their  way  into  it,  replacing  the 
wild  stories  of  the  old  Northern  Mythology.  Well  is  it 
for  the  hero  of  the  poem  that  the  names  of  tribes  and 
chie&,  occurring  in  authentic  history,  are  so  mixed  up  in 
it,  or  his  yery  existence  would  have  been  denied:  but 
his  conflicts  with  the  Grendel  and  fire-dragon  are  creations 
of  the  poet's  fancy;  or  rather  his  real  adventures  are  so 
thickly  overlaid  with  the  marvellova,  that  the  fiEt^a  which 
lie  beneath  are  not  easily  discovered.  Let  not  such  tales 
be  regarded  as  the  mere  o&pring  of  an  igncMrant  and  super- 
stitious imagination;  the  philosophic  mind  of  Bacon  saw 
deeper  than  this.  In  his  famous  passage  on  poetry  he 
says,  *' Because  the  acts  and  events  oi  true  histoij  have 
not  that  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man, 
poesy  feignem  acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical." 
In  au  ages  men  have  felt  a  yearning  after  '^  a  more  ample 
greatness,  a  more  exact  goodness  than  can  be  found  in 
the  nature  of  things."  Accordingly  the  poet  makes  his 
hero  the  impersonation  of  courage,  generosity,  and  fidelity^ 
encountering  and  overcoming  enemies  natural  and  super* 
naturaL  Thus  those  wondrous  legends,  with  which  the 
early  literature  of  every  people  abounds,  helped  to  cherish 
in  them  the  sparks  of  virtue  and  public-morality. 

A  brief  sketch  of  this  long  and  remarkable  poem  mav 
not  be  uninteresting.  It  opem  with  an  Episode,  which 
leads  us  back  into  a  very  remote  antiquity,  relating  how 
the  old  chief  Scyld,  the  founder  of  the  race,  was  after 
death  launched  in  his  war-ship  on  the  ocean,  to  drift  at 
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the  will  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a  fitting  end  to  the 
life  of  a  bold  sea-king.  The  vessel  and  its  contents  are 
thus  described : 

Where  in  the  harbour  Piled  on  his  bosom  lay 

The  viking's  sea-diariot,  War-boards  and  hand-glaives, 

DeckVi  by  the  hoar  fro^  Hoard-treasures  many. 

Floated  all  ioe-firinged;  Brought  from  fiir  distant  shores. 

Sad  at  heart  bore  they  High  o'er  his  head  waved 

Thar  chieftain  beloved,  A  banner  all  gold-wrought. 

The  giver  of  iHraceleti^  "  Let  the  flood  bear  him 

And  pboed  hy  the  mast.  **  Forth  to  the  ooean." 

It  then  passes  on  hastily  to  the  principal  subject.  Hroth- 
gar,  a  successor  of  Scyld,  prince  of  Jutluid,  builds  a  spacious 
palace^  called  by  the  poet  Heorot,  which,  quite  in  accordance 
with  modem  customs,  he  inai^urates  with  a  banquet  The 
song,  without  which  Uie  feast  would  have  been  incomplete, 
is  particularly  noticed.  The  royal  gleeman,  who,  like  iopas, 
"  could  recount  Ae  origin  of  men  from  days  of  yore,** 

Told  how  the  mighty  Beamed  forth  to  gladden 

AUfather  created  With  light  a  new  world. 

Earth's  plun  in  beauty  bright.  Over  its  bare  breast 

Cirded  by  ocean ;  Spread  then  the  Maker 

8ang  bow  the  sun  and  moon,  A  bright  varied  mantle 

Joyous  in  victory.  Of  grass,  leaf,  and  flower. 

The  joy  in  the  mead-hall  arouses  the  malice  of  the 
Gsmdel,  who  with  his  mother  inhabits  the  depths  of  a 
neighbouring  fen,  whk^  ^  poet  thus  graphically  describes : 

Where  'neath  the  nesses  mists  Crown'd  with  thick  pine-woods, 

Mountain  streams,  storm-bred  Cast  a  dim  twilight. 

Headlong  les^  thundering  Often  the  angry  wave, 

Down  from  the  hills^ —  Raised  by  fierce  tempests, 

Hills  through  whose  deep  clefts  Dashes  its  foamy  crest 

Hoarse  winds  sweep  bellowing.  Up  to  the  welkin ; 

Near  lies  a  gloomy  mere.  Thick  grows  the  murky  air, 

Over  which  hoary  roeks.  And  heaven  sheds  briny  tears. 

The  night  following  this  ''fell  wretch,"  finding  all  buried 
in  sleep  after  their  least,  carries  off  and  devours  thirty 
nobles.  So  ^eat  is  then  the  fear  of  the  ''grim  death-shade, 
who  holds  in  perpetual  night  the  misty  moors,"  that 
fi>r  twelve  winters  the  palace  stands  empty.  When  this 
reaches  the  ears  of  Beowulf,  nephew  of  Hygelac,  king  of 
the    south   of   Sweden,  he   determines  to  go  to   the  aid 
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of  Hrothgar,  and,  choosing  out  fifteen  companions,  sets  fbrdi. 
Their  yojage  is  Uius  described : 

Over  the  sail-road.  Soon  to  a  calm  bay 

Urged  by  a  fair  wind.  They  guided  their  ring^  prow« 

Speeds  on  their  foamy-neck'd  Blithely ^the  heroes  then 

Bark  like  a  sea-bird.  Leaped  to  the  sandy  beach. 

Scarce  had  the  morroVs  sun  Moored  fast  the  good  ship, 

Glided  the  wave-crests.  And  shook  their  hard  mail-nets. 

Ere  they  descry  the  blue  To  God  they  gave  hearty  thanks 

Hills  to  the  southward.  For  that  the  wave-paths 

Ocean-cltffs  gHstening,  Smoothed  he  before  them. 
Bold  headlands  of  Hertha.* 

Thus,  having  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of  Hrothgar,  and 
answered  the  challenge  of  the  Scylding's  warder  who  kept 
watch  on  the  sea  shore,  they  march  on  to  Heorot: 

Bright  shone  their  bymiesf  Loudly  the  ring'd-iron. 

And  gleamed  in  the  sun-light  Hoary,  hard  hfmd-locked. 

Up  the  broad  stone-varied  Sang  in  their  war-gear. 
Street  as  they  passed. 

When  they  make  known  to  the  king  the  object  of  their 
voyage,  they  are  received  and  entertained  wim  great  re- 
joicing. In  the  account  of  the  feast,  which  takes  up  above 
five  hundred  lines,  we  are  presented  with  a  lively  picture 
of  the  manners  of  the  times.  After  a  bench  is  cleared  for 
the  sons  of  the  Goths,  the  king's  cup-bearers  present  the 
ornamented  ale^ups  filled  with  sweet  sparkling  liquor, 
while  at  times  the  glee-man  sings  serene  in  Heorot,  and 
the  chiefs  relate  their  various  adventures.  After  a  while  the 
king  retires  and  leaves  his  guests  in  possession  of  the  hall. 
As  soon  as  all  but  Beowulf  are  asleep,  Grendel  appears,  and 
in  a  trice  seizes  one  of  the  warriors ;  the  chief  then  attacks 
him,  and  finding  him  proof  against  all  weapons,  after  a 
severe  struggle  tears  his  arm  from  his  shoulder,  and  sends 
him  fleeing  in  agony  to  his  ^'fen  under  the  misty  hills." 
In  the  morning,  crowds  come  from  far  and  near  to  see  the 
tokens  of  the  desperate  fray,  and  are  unsparing  in  their 
praises  of  the  hero.  In  eelebration  of  this  joyful  event,  the 
feast  is  renewed  and  gifts  freely  distributed.  And  whal 
invests  the  whole  story  with  a  singular  air  of  reality 
is  that  there  still  exists  a  short  firagment  of  the  very  song 

*  The  country  of  the  Hrethmen  in  north  of  Jutland. 
^  Corselets,  usually  covered  with  iron  chain-work. 
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which  the  royal  bard  is  represented  singing.  When  the 
lay  was  snng,  the  minstrePs  song,  pastime  rose  again,  the 
cnp-bearers  gaye  wine  from  curious  yessels.  As  mur^ 
nighty  the  shadow  covering  of  mortals,  comes  on,  they  sepa- 
rate, and  Beowulf  leaves  his  companions  to  occupy  the  hall 
as  before.  While  they  are  sleeping  in  fancied  security,  the 
mother  of  Grendel,  bent  on  avenging  the  fate  of  her  son, 
rushes  in  and  bears  away  .Sschere,  the  favourite  thane  of 
Hrotbgar.  The  lament  of  the  king  for  his  faithful  counsellor 
is  very  pathetic,  but  too  long  to  be  introduced  here.  Our 
hero  now  determines  alone  to  seek  the  retreat  of  the 
monster  and  slay  her  or  perish  in  the  attempt  Arrayed 
in  mail  wondrously  framed  by  weapon-smiths  in  days 
of  yore,  and  armed  with  a  fi&mous  sword,  he  iaieB  forth 
on  his  expedition ;  and  passing  by  untrodden  paths  through 
deep  rocky  gorges,  precipitous  cliffs,  and  nicker-houses* 
many,  he  suddenly  comes  on  the  dark  lake.  Into  this 
he  fearlessly  plunges,  and  encounters  the  monster  at  the 
bottom.  His  good  sword  proves  useless  in  the  conflict, 
and  he  is  all  but  overpowered,  when  he  sees  over  the 
waves  hang  beautiful  an  old  enchanted  sword;  with  this 
he  slays  the  fiend,  and  carries  off  the  head  as  a  trophy.  The 
magic  sword  through  the  hot  venomous  gore  is  all  melted 
like  ice,  when  the  trost's  band  the  Father  relaxes,  unwinds 
the  wave-ropes.  His  safe  escape  overjoys  his  comrades 
who  despair  of  seeing  him  again.  Beowulf  then  returns 
laden  with  glory  and  ^ifU  to  his  own  country,  where,  after 
the  death  of  H^gelac  m  an  expedition  against  the  Frisians, 
he  is  chosen  kmg.  The  last  cantos  relate  his  fight  with 
a  fire-dragon,  which  he  destroys,  but  himself  perishes  from 
his  wounds.  After  his  death,  his  people  raise  to  his 
memory  a  mound  high  and  broad,  by  wave-farers  widely 
to  be  seen. 

Such  aje  the  scanty  remains  of  the  heathen  muse  of  our 
country.  Not  long  were  these  sons  of  Woden  left  to  grope 
in  pagan  darkness,  the  light  of  Christian  truth  soon  dawned 
on  them :  eagerly  they  listened  to  the  strange  words  of  the 
missionary,  which  took  so  deep  a  hold  of  their  wild  hearts, 
that  ere  lonff  they  sent  forth  earnest,  self-denying  men  to 
spread  the  raith  among  their  brethren  whom  they  had  left 
in  their  homes  beyond  the  sea.  The  love  of  song  was  still 
powerful  in  them ;  and  now,  instead  of  celebrating  the  heroes 
of  Valhalla,  they  tuned  their  harps  to  sacred  lays ;  by  these 

*  Nickers,  water-dnmons. 
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the  troth  was  probably  more  widely  spread  diaD  by  the  i»eadi- 
ii^  of  the  Christiaiis.  Thus  Ckedmon  (a«d.  680)  composed  poems 
o&  Bcriptiire  subjects.  The  MUton  of  his  day^  he  seems 
to  haFe  proposed  to  himself  much  the  same  task,  **  to  justify 
t^  ways  o{  God  to  man/*  Many  of  the  ideas  of  tae  two 
poets  remarkably  correspond;  Imt  in  Ccedmon  they  are 
abruptly  expressed,  or  merely  hinted  at,  while  in  Miitoa 
they  graduwy  unfold  themselres  in  all  the  majesty  of  his 
dicnon,  to  toe  music  of  his  deep  word-thunder.  A  literal 
translatkm  of  a  few  lines  will  make  this  erideat.  Belating 
the  rebellion  ayid  fall  of  Satan  and  his  aagelsy  he  writes^ 
(Canto  I.)— 

He  began  to  upheaye  str^ 

Affainst  the  Baler 

Oi  the  highest  Heaven, 

That  sits  on  the  holy  throne. 

He  raised  himself  against  his  Master ; 

He  sought  iniUming  speeohes. 

And  b^an  vain-glorioiis  words. 

He  wovdd  not  serve  Qod, 

He  said  he  was  his  equal 

In  l%ht  and  brightness. 


Then  he  spake  words 
Darkened  with  iniquity; 
That  he  in  the  north  part 
Of  heaven's  kingdom 
A  home  and  high  seat 
Would  possess. 

In  the  same  canto  the  abode  of  the  rebel  army  aift«r  their 
overthrow  is  thus  described — 

He  formed  for  those  £i]se  ones 

An  eidle  home,  * 

Furnished  with  perpetual  night, 

With  sulphur  chai^^; 

With  fire  filled  throughout. 

And  cold  intense. 

Here  the  Arch-fiend  harangues  his  comrades,  and  after 
dissuading  thmn  from  open  war,  goes  on  to  say^ — 

God  hath  now  devised  a  world. 
Where  he  hath  wrought  man 
After  his  own  likeness, 
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Wttb  wbom  lie  iriQ  re-people 
TliekutgdcMB«f]ieftTeii  with  pore  aoida. 
Tittrafore  muai  we  rtrive  lealonalj^ 
Thai  we  on  Adam  and  his  Sons 
Our  wnmgs  m^  repair. 


We  oannot  ever  obtain 

That  the  mighty  God's  mind  we  weaken ; 

Let  OS  &Tert  it  now  from  the  children  of  men. 

The  eiqpeditaon  of  Satan  to  discoyer  the  new  world  ia 
thai  ffvtxk  in  Canto  ttl — 

The  mpoetate  fhm  God 

Began  himself  to  equip; 

Chi  his  head  his  helmet  eet» 

Bouid  it  ML  strongly  and  oh^ed  it  firm ; 

Wheeled  np  from  thenooy 

Dq>arted  thro'  the  gates  of  hell. 

Dashing  aside  the  fire 

With  his  friends  might. 

Then  he  journeyed  on, 

Tim  on  eatrih's  realms 

Adam,  the  creature  of  God's  hand, 

He  found  new  formed. 

These  short  passages  will  afford  a  tolerably  correct  idea 
of  the  work  of  the  old  monk.  That  be  was  a  poet  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  is  evident^  but  his  style  soon  becomes 
wearisome  from  its  monotony. 

Next  we  come  to  the  honoured  name  of  Alfred,  whose 
nnconqiierable«Bergy,80uad  wisdom,and  manly  piety,  marked 
their  impress  so  de&pLj^  not  only  on  hie  own,  but  on  each 
succeeding  age.  His  friend  and  biographer  Aaeer  tells  how 
attentiyel^  he  Ustened  to  (die  noctuqne  eolera  auditor),  and 
treasured  up  in  his  memory  the  lays  of  his  fatherland.  The 
story  of  his  visit  to  the  Danish  camp  testifies  to  Ins  skill 
as  a  musician.  Although  by  his  many  translations  he  did 
much  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge  and  cultivation  of  a 
more  correct  taste  among  his  countrymen,  yet  in  original 
poetic  composition  he  seems,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from 
the  specimens  which  are  found  scattered  up  and  down  in  his 
transhttion  of  Boetlaus,  to  have  been  but  little  suocessftil. 
A  literal  translation  of  a  few  lines  will  doubtless  interest 
those  who  respect  him  as  a  soldier  and  lawgiver.  From 
BoethiuB,  Bk.  ni.— 
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In  his  mind  O  children  of  men 

Let  every  man  Over  the  world. 

Be  rightly  noble :  Each  one  of  the  free ! 

For  every  one.  Seek  for  those  riches. 

That  is  by  all  Of  which  we  have  spoken. 

His  vices  subdued,  He  that  now  is 

First  abandons  Straitly  bound 

His  Ufe's  object  With  useless  love 

And  true  nobility :  Of  this  wide  world. 

For  this  will  Let  him  seek  speedily 

The  Ahnighty  God  Full  freedom, 

Unnoble  him.  That  he  may  advance 

To  the  riches  of  the  soul's  wisdom. 

With  these  quotations  from  the  royal  poet  it  will  be 
necessary  to  take  leave  of  the  subject  for  the  present;  a 
future  number  may  afford  an  opportunity  of  tracing  on  the 
progress  of  Poetry  and  the  rise  of  the  English  Romances 
and  Ballads. 


A  COLLEGE  MEMOBY. 


I  PACED  beneath  the  ancient  chestnut  trees. 
That  grace  our  College  walks,  in  solitude; 
And  Ustened  to  the  whbpers  of  the  breeze. 
As  round  my  path  the  yellow  leaves  it  strewed. 
Mild  was  its  breath,  which  sparing  where  it  could. 
Took  but  the  leaves  that  were  prepared  to  die; 
And  bore  them  gently  to  their  rest,  as  would 
A  mother  bear  her  babe  when  sleep  was  nigh. 
And  ever  as  they  fell,  it  heaved  a  heavy  sigh. 

I  paced  those  walks  again,  at  Eventide, 
But  now  the  trees  were  desolate  and  bare, 
For  e'en  the  whispering  breeze  itself  had  died. 
And  Nature  shuddered  in  a  mute  despair ; 
But  lo!  uprising  thro'  the  darkening  air. 
The  Evening  star  shed  forth  its  welcome  beam. 
And  cast  upon  the  world  a  smile  so  rare. 
That  Death  more  beautiful  than  Life  did  seem, 
Since  on  so  dark  an  hour  Love  shed  so  bright  a  gleam. 

"T.  A.*' 
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CONSTANCE. 

(See  Chaucer,  **  The  Man  of  Lawes  Tale.") 


Ukmann'd,  at  mercy  of  the  main» 

Where'er  the  wOd  wind's  will  may  be, 
With  sails  outspread  to  storm  and  rain 

The  vessel  speeds  across  the  sea; 
And  there  upon  the  deck  forlorn 
At  noon  and  night,  at  eve  and  mom 

She  sits:  from  white  brows  downward  roll'd 
Thick  fidls  on  shoulders  snowy-fair 
The  blackness  of  her  clustering  hair. 

With  starry  light  of  gems  and  gold ; 
And  still,  thro'  lashes  dark,  her  gaxe 

Falls  on  the  lonely,  boundless  sea. 
And  still  with  daspld  hands  she  prays 

''Ah  miserere  Domine!" 


n. 

'Tis  even — time  that  tells  of 

And  deeply  o'er  the  waters  dose 
The  shadows,  and  the  golden  west 

Fades  fiist  into  a  dim  r^KMe: 
Bright  Hesper  thro'  the  fleecy  bars 
Of  doud  forth  gazes,  and  the  stars 

Look  very  quiet  in  the  sky. 
As  one  by  one  in  darkening  blue 
They  peer;  and  with  the  fidling  dew 

Thys  last  faint  glimmer  seems  to  die. 
Calm-eyed  the  heavens  behold  her  weep — 

''Al<me,  alone  upon  the  sea — 
''Ah,  fold  me,  fold  me  in  thy  sleep! 

"Ah  miserere  Domine!" 
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So  weeping  prayeth'  she,  bat  soon 

Where  darkly  with  the  eastern  sky 
Mingles  the  deep,  the  full  orb'd  moon 

Sends  light  as  tho'  the  mom  were  nigh; 
Then  rises  softly  with  a  glow 
That  flings  a  glory  all  below. 

Trembling  dfong  the  rippled  main. 
She  moves  her  tresses  from  her  taoe 
With  tear-dew'd  hands,  and  pensive  grace 

Breathes  from  her  countenance  again; 
She  feels  the  presence  of  a  hope, 

Tet  sighs,  as  calmly  o'er  the  sea 
The  moon  mounts  up  the  starry  slope  — 

'*Ah  miserere  Dominer    . 

IV. 

Then  slowly  wanes  the  moiimM  night 

Till  morning  kindles  in  the  skies. 
And  in  tiie  flush  of  deepening  light 

The  moon  aloft  grows  pale  and  dies* 
The  breezes,  freshen'd  to  a  gale. 
Sweep  rustling  thro'  the  worn-out  sail. 

And  upwai^  in  the  rosy  air 
The  white-winged  searguUs  wheel  and  play; 
Tet,  while  the  sea  and  heaven  are  gay. 

She  only  feels  a  dull  despair;^ — 
''Ah  when  will  all  my  wanderingn  cease! 

''Alone  upon  the  lonely  sea — 
"Is  there  no  mercy,  no  release? 

"Ah  miserere  Dominel" 

V. 

But  lo!  a  coast,  ioow  welcome  isle^ 

A  fidnt  low  sea4iBe  dimly  gray; 
She  looks,  and  hopes — it  stays  awhil^ 

Then  ftdes,  a  transient  doud,  away. 
And  then  she  we^M^  nor  m,  ber  grief 
Finds  any  comfort  or  relief 

Save  in  her  tears  that  treefy  shower: 
And  now  the  meming-iime  is  past. 
For  lo!  the  shadow  of  the  mast 

Is  shortened  to  the  neontide  boor. 
She  murmurs^  while  abovi  ber  bead 

The  hot  noon  burns,  and  all  the  tea 
With  flashing,  Uindmg  liffbt  is 

"Ah  miserere  Domine! 
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But  •fien  eomM  again;  the  breeae 

Blows  ooollj  rocmd  her  Imniing  brow; 
RusUes  the  sail  like  autumn  trees. 

The  water  ripples  round  the  prow. 
And  fiut  the  vessel  qweds,  and  night 
Mounts  up  bdiind  retiring  light. 

Till,  when  the  moon  has  dimb'd  on  high, 
9ie  sees  a  coast  alcmg  the  west, 
A  land  with  many  a  mountain  crest 

Drawn  darkly  <m  the  midnight  sky. 
Her  pallid  lips  are  moved  in  prayer. 

She  looketh  fbrward  earnestly; 
''Ah  surely  now  ihe  time  draws  near, 

''Ah  miserere  Dominer 

vn. 

Landward  the  vesael  bends  its  flight 

And  swerves  into  a  quiet  bay. 
Where  tSi  unfolded  to  hm  sight 

With  tower  and  spire  a  city  lay 
Upon  a  wooded  slope  reclined. 
And  darkly-wooded  hiUs  behind 

Swept  upward;  all  was  calm  and  still: 
Silent  benMth  the  moonlight  there 
The  dty  shone  exceeding  fair. 

Only  the  torrent  from  the  hill 
Sent  Uuro'  the  mg^  a  dreaming  sigh : — 

"Ah  would  that  this  my  rest  might  be! 
"Ah  bear  me  thither  tho'  I  die, 

"Ah,  miserere-  DomineP 

vm. 

But  slowly,  to  her  utter  woe^ 

The  ship  bears  out  to  sea  agahi ; 
And  fides  all  nght  of  land,  and  so 

Forlorn  about  the  lonesome  main. 
And  still  throT  every  dumging  form 
Of  ohangeftil  ocean,  wiutiy  storm 

Or  summer  eve's  tranquillity. 
Or  whea  whole  we^  the  dim  skies  weep 
Thsnr  streaming  waters  o*er  the  deep, 

She  safletb-^stBl  llith  tsw  and  sigk 
Hsr  ibim  m  waited,  stfll  fctkn 

She  prays  amid  tiie  hmely  sea 
By  day  and  night,  at  e?e  and  mora, 

"Ahy  miserere  Dominer 
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cue  LIFE  BOAT. 


T^HEBE  is  not  a  finer,  or  a  more  awful  sight  in  nature  than 
"^  a  Btorm  at  sea!     Wares  dashing  mountains  high,  like 

Seat  snow  clad  Alps^  and  the  wind  moaning  and  screaming 
:e  an  evil  spirit  burst  from  its  chains  I 
Nowhere  are  there  fiercer  storms  than  those  we  have  at 
Omby !  I  dare  say  you  have  neyer  seen  Omby  ;  more  the 
pity !  It  is  a  very  out  of  the  way  place  in  NorfoUs:^  twenty- 
six  miles  from  a  railroad,  and  five  from  even  a  stage-coach, 
but  it  will  well  repay  a  visit.  And  if  ever  you  should  chance 
to  fancy  a  drive  over  some  of  the  finest  ground  in  Norfolk, 
pay  four  shillings  and  come  down  by  the  coach  to  Caseton  ; 
Caseton  is  one  of  the  smartest  watering  places  any  where, 
and  you  will  stand  but  a  bad  chance  of  getting  a  bed  unless 
you  write  some  days  before.  Omby  is  five  miles  from  Case- 
ton,  and  of  course  you  must  come  over  and  pay  it  a  visit. 
The  first  thing  that  you  do  on  getting  there^  must  be  to  have 
a  look  at  our  Life  Boat;  you  won't  find  such  another  any 
where. 

Old  Tim  at  the  corner  keeps  the  key,  and  you  have  only 
to  praise  the  boat  to  bring  tears  into  the  honest  old  fellow's 
eyes.  You  might  go  a  very  long  way  before  you  would  see 
a  handsomer  old  man  than  Tim,  with  his  long  silvery  hair,  and 
clear  blue  eve.  Tim  is  the  Captain  of  the  boat,  and  has  the 
charge  of  the  keys,  and  the  crew ;  he  is  over  seventy-six 
now ;  but  almost  as  strong  and  hearty  as  ever,  and  it  will  do 
you  good  to  have  a  chat  with  him ;  he  will  tell  you  all  about 
the  boat,  and  every  storm  it  has  been  out  in  since  it  was 
built. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  had  no  Life  Boat  at  Omby, 
and  used  to  see  ships  go  down  and  the  crew  clinging  to  the 
shrouds  and  riggings,  '^God  help  theml"  without  being 
able  to  do  anything  to  rescue  them.  Sometimes  so  near  were 
the  ships  to  our  clififs,  that  through  the  dashing  of  the  waves 
and  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  we  could  distinguish  the 
screams  of  the  wretched  crew,  as  one  by  one  they  rehnquished 
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their  hold  of  the  riggings,  and  yielded  themselyes  to  the 
angry  waves. 

'^  Oh,  it8  a  dreadful  thing  to  see  ones  fellow  creatures  go 
**  down  before  ones  eyes  without  being  able  to  do  any  thing  to 
^'  help  them  !  '*  So  diought  the  honest  fishermen  at  Omby  ; 
and  so  thought  the  good  lady  that  lived  close  by  I  So  one 
day,  she  gave  out  after  a  violent  storm,  that  she  would  have 
a  Life  Boat  built  and  present  it  to  Ornby.  The  boat  was  to 
be  made  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  fishermen,  and  to  be  made 
by  the  village  boat-builder.  It  was  an  undertaking  of  no 
Uttle  importance  for  our  village  builders,  and  took  a  consider- 
able time.  After  church  every  Sunday,  you  might  see  groups 
of  important  looking  fishermen  and  wondering  children  look- 
mg  at  the  great  skeleton  of  a  boat  in  the  building  yardl 
Well,  before  the  Winter  had  set  in  the  boat  was  finished ;  it 
was  no  longer  the  wierd  skeleton  of  a  boat  that  it  was  a 
month  back,  but  looked  quite  fat  and  comfortable  with  its 
great  black  honest  sides  and  cork  rims. 

Ou  the  15th  of  November,  18 — ,  our  boat  was  launched, 
and  went  out  for  its  trial  cruise.  It  was  a  grand  day  that 
for  Omby,  and  a  proud  day  for  any  one  who  had  the  luck  to 
get  a  seat  in  the  boat.  Every  body  turned  out  to  see  it ;  the 
shore  and  cliffs  were  crowded  with  fishermen,  their  wives 
and  children;  the  boat  was  perfection;  there  was  a  nice 
high  sea  and  the  wind  blowing  from  the  north-east.  **  There 
**  never  was  such  a  boat,'*  every  body  said,  and  they  were 
not  fax  wrong  either.  Well,  the  boat  was  drawn  up  for  the 
first  time  to  its  house,  like  the  great  horse  through  the  walls 
of  Troy,  'mid  crowds  of  enthusiastic  admirers ;  every  little 
child  felt  he  had  a  share  in  it,  and  if  he  could  but  get  a  push 
at  the  boat  or  a  pull  at  the  rope,  felt  as  proud  as  old  Tim 
himself,  who  was  to  have  the  charge  of  the  keys  and  the 
boat  itself.  There  was  some  talk  about  the  management| 
''  who  was  to  go  in  case  of  a  storm,  whether  there  was  to  be 
"any  pay?**  "Money!  who  mentioned  money?"  was  the 
universal  cry,  "  Do  you  thiAk  that  any  of  us  would  dare  to 
"  risk  our  lives  for  money  ?  we  will  go  out  trusting  in  the  Lord, 
"  and  to  save  human  life,  not  for  money."  So  it  was  soon  all 
settled,  the  boat  was  to  belong  to  the  village,  and  was  to  be 
mann'd  with  volunteers,  there  was  to  be  no  pay,  they  would 
not  even  have  it  mentioned. 

Well,  they  had  not  long  to  wait  before  they  had  a  chance 
of  testing  the  boat  in  earnest !  Winter  had  well  set  in,  there 
had  been  several  rough  nights,  yet  all  the  ships  had  kept 
well  out  from  the  shore.   Since  the  establishment  of  our  boat. 
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two  watchers  were  sent  out  eyeiy  storioty  nif^t,  to  alarm  the 
Tillage  in  case  of  distress. 

The  18th  of  December  was  as  bright  a  day  for  tk^  time 
of  year  as  one  could  well  expect;  and  the  sun  was  so  warm 
that  it  felt  mere  like  Spring  than  December;  but  as  the 
afternoon  grew  late«  the  clonds  becune  darker  and  darker, 
and  began  to  look  rather  ominous ;  die  wind  too  had  turned 
round  to  the  sx>rth-ea6t,  the  most  dangerous  quarter  for  our 
ooaat;  and  the  old  fisherman  who  stood  on  the  cliff  with  the 
telescope,  gave  out  that  it  was  his  idea  "  that  it  would  i>ot 
"  be  such  a  fine  night  as  it  had  been  day." 

The  wind  kept  on  rising  all  the  evening,  and  at  about 
Jialf-past  seven  there  was  a  very  heavy  sea,  and  it  was 
blowing  great  guns  from  the  north-east  At  half-past  eigbtf 
when  most  of  the  fishermen  put  out  their  candles  and  go  to 
b^,  the  gale  was  still  increasing  and  every  one  prophesied 
4n  ugly  night  Several  ships,  tempted  by  the  fineness  of 
the  weather,  had  ventured  rather  near  the  shore,  but  they 
had  not  been  seen  for  somp  time,  and  it  was  luq[)ed  that 
they  were  by  this  time  all  weU  off  from  land* 

Old  Tim  failing  to  set «  second  watoher»  was  out  bimselt 
and  at  about  eleven  o  clock  was  walking  up  an4  down  th^ 
Shark Vtootb  cliff,  with  his  long  whito  haur  streaming  behind 
him ;  he  had  just  ^nished  his  fourth  pipe,  and  was  aboitf 
to  begin  his  fifth,  whep  he  heard  a  sound  like  a  di/itant  gu«. 
"  I  dare  say  it  was  only  the  wind^"  said  he,  and  went  on 
filling  his  pipe.  ''  Sut  no,  there  H  is  agwn  I  and  there  is 
*^  the  ship  as  plain  as  a  p»ke  staff  I  d»e'U  strike  <m  the  rodka 
**  before  we  can  get  the  boat  out,  if  we  get  it  o^t  at  aUL 
^  for  there's  a  fearful  sea  1  Well^  here's  off  as  frst  my  old 
''legs  will  carrv  me."  So  off  starts  Old  Tim  breaking  his 
favourite  old  clay  pipe  in  his  hurry*  Jn  five  minntes  thf 
whole  village  was  as  excited  as  a  swarm  of  bees,  ^ghty 
flashing  all  oyer  the  place;  men  holloaing,  wome]^  and 
4:hildren  screaming,  as  louder  than  ever  the  wipd  howled, 
jpd  the  waves  da^ed  on  the  rocky  beach.  Dowii  era4»9 
the  Life  Boat  a  hmidred  broad  shoulders  pushing  as  jjf  life 
depended  x>u  it;  so  it  does  I  for  the  ship  ped^aps  ift  ten 
mipiites  will  be  ou  the  roeks,  and  then  Heaven  help  the 
orewl  Pown  rattles  the  bpat,  ai^  every  body  is  p©  the 
beach  by  this  time,  save  two  or  three  hedridden  old  women. 
Wh^  a  moliey  group  they  are,  men,  women,  and  children, 
half  dress'd,  scarce  able  to  stand  the  wind  is  so  s^o^g ;  aad 
tht^.sp^ay  comes  splashing  pver  them  like  a  snow  storm* 

^  Whf *s  going*"'  fhonts  put  Old  Tim  with  a  voice  m  \wA 
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as  a  trumpet.  A  hundred  yokes,  as  loud  as  his  answer. 
**!  am.^  **  Can't  take  you  all^  lads/'  says  Old  Tim,  as  proua 
as  ever  a  captain  of  a  man-of-war^  *' Can't  take  you  all  I 
"  Perhaps  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the  boat  out  at  all ! 
^ Can't  take  you  all!  only  fifteen!  iTou  lads  must  be 
**  ready  with  ropes  and  blankets^  it  will  be  your  turn  next ! 
**  Now  lads,  off  with  her :  God  preserve  us  all  1  for  its  a  fearM 
*'  n^ht ;"  and  he  lays  hold  of  the  rudder. 

Once^  twice,  thrice,  and  eighty  shoulders  push  harder 
than  ever^  and  in  half  a  minute  the  boat  rides  proudly  oVer 
the  waves,  and  the  crew  pull  as  strong  and  steadily  a^  if 
they  had  been  used  to  nothing  else  all  their  lives. 

On!  on!  dashes  the  ship,  every  one  can  see  her  now! 
She  is  not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from  the  rocks ! 
and  if  she  strikes  she  must  go  down  and  the  crew  with 
her !  And  now  the  attention  of  the  people  on  the  cliffs 
is  divided  between  the  Life  Boat  and  me  Collier,  for  such 
the  old  fisherman  with  the  telescope  pronounces  it  to  be. 

Oh  its  an  awful  time  of  suspense  f  the  poor  women  stan4 
shaking  with  fear  and  cold,  every  eye  is  bent  on  the  brav^ 
boat,  and  every  soul  breathes  a  prayer  for  her,  and  hef 
brave  little  crew.  And  now  a  cloud  comes  oyer  the  moon  I 
You  can't  see  an  inch  before  you,  but  at  intervals 
the  ligl^t  1^  the  bows  of  the  unfortunate  ship  as  she  dasheis 
on  to  destruction  shines  through  the  darkness.  **  She  mu^t 
*'  be  on  the  rocks  in  less  than  a  minute,''  says  the  old  man 
wit^i  the  telescope,  and  sure  enough  in  less  than  a  minute 
she  is ! — rou  can  see  nothing  ! — but  you  hear  a  scream  !-t- 
oh  Godf  such  a  scream!  —  and  the  liffht  disappears) 
la  another  minute  through  the  tattered  clouds  the  moon 
shines  p^t  brighter  than  ever,  and  there  are  the  masts  of  the 
Collier,  and  on  the  riffling  three  human  forms  just  visible* 
0h  if  they  can  but  hold  oh  five  minutes  longer.  The  brave 
l^at  struggles  on  through  the  g^eat  mountains  of  waves, 
seen  for  a  moment,  and  then  quite  out  of  sight,  till  it  re- 
appears perched  on  another  ridge.  ^^Well  steered  Tim!** 
"  well  rowed  Omby  Lads !"  "  One  more  stroke  and  you'll 
"be  up  to  them!**  and  so  they  are!  All  three  f^re  safe  in 
^e  boat,  than^  Heayens!  all  are  saved.  And  then  su^h 
a  shout!  meuj  women,  and  children^  all  toget^ier;  ,thev 
must  have  heard  it  aU' across  the  water,  and  seem  to  p^ 
ivith  fedoubled  energies.  On^  pn  they  come,  nearer  and 
nearer!  "Well  row^d  Ornbv  Lads!  well  steered  Oli  Tim  I** 
liree  precious  souls !  "  well  done  our  boat !" 

T|)a^  Heavens  they  are  all  safe  on  shore!  the  three 
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poor  creatures  are  covered  up  with  blankets  and  taken  to 
the  Mariners'  Public-house,  where  there  is  a  bright  roaring 
fire,  dry  clothes,  and  all  sorts  of  comforts,  and  not  before 
they  are  needed,  for  its  rather  trying  work  clinging  to 
a  mast  in  such  a  sea.  And  then  there  is  such  a  scene 
on  the  shore,  such  cheering  and  shaking  of  hands^  and 
crjring;  men  who  have  not  spoken  for  years  grasp  each 
others  hands  I  men  who  have  not  prayed  for  years  fall 
down  on  their  knees  and  thank  God  that  their  brave  sons 
are  returned  safe  to  them  again!  And  old  widow  Jones, 
who  had  stood  calmly  watching  the  boat  all  the  time  it 
was  being  dashed  about  with  her  only  son  William  in  it^ 
without  ever  a  tear,  now  that  it  is  once  more  safe  on 
land,  rushes  down  breathless  and  throws  herself  weeping 
on  the  shoulders  of  her  son !  Ah,  how  proud  she  is  of 
him  as  she  walks  up  with  him,  holding  his  great  rough 
honest  hand  in  hers ! 

Pm  running  on  longer  than  I  ought,  but  I  can't  help 
dwelling  on  that  first  proud  joyful  night  when  our  boat 
went  out  for  the  first  time  on  its  mission  of  mercy.  The 
scene  is  as  vividly  before  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday. 
Old  widow  Jones  and  all  those  rough  brave  men,  with 
their  long  wet  hair,  fearing  nothing,  and  yet  as  gentle 
and  kind  as  the  highest  ladies  of  the  land!  Tou  ought 
to  have  seen  them  kissing  and  hugging  their  children,  some 
of  them  actually  crying ! 

Since  then  the  Ornby  boat  has  been  out.many  a  time,  and 
on  many  an  awful  night,  but  none  of  them  are  remembered 
with  such  pride  and  pleasure  as  the  first  night  in  18 — . 

Most  of  those  who  went  out  on  that  first  memorable 
night,  have  been  succeeded  by  their  sons;  but  still 
old  Tim  remains  almost  as  hale  as  ever,  his  hair  may  be 
somewhat  whiter,  and  his  arm  somewhat  weaker,  but  his 
heart  is  as  brave  as  ever,  and  he  will  have  just-  the  same 
pleasure  in  showing  you  our  boat  as  he  had  twenty  years 
ago.  Last  time  I  went  to  see  it  there  was  a  rim  of  blue 
round  its  black  sides.  Old  Tim  pointed  to  it ;  **  she's  gone," 
says  he,  ''the  good  lady  that  gave  us  the  boat;  and  the 
"poor  old  boat  is  in  mourning  for  her.  We  have  never 
''  lost  a  life  out  of  this  boat  since  it  was  built,  that's  near 
''twenty  years  ago,  and  it  has  saved  fifty  lives.  We  do 
'*not  trust  in  ourselves,  but  put  our  trust  in  the  Lord; 
"  she's  a  fine  boat  for  all  that ;"  and  he  brushed  away  a  tear, 
and  patted  the  boat  affectionately  on  its  sides. 

"P.  R." 
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Cbubl  and  stern  unto  me,  O  might  of  the  pitiless  Winter, 
Ever  of  old  hast  thou  been,  and  I  hate  thee  now  as  aforetime — 
Round  me  arise  the  dark  caves,  and  above  are  the  bars  of  the  crystal 
Glistening  bright  in  the  Sun  that  darts  his  arrows  to  mock  me, — 
Mock  me  because  in  the  Summer  I  shunned  his  ardent  embraces. 
Rather  choosing  to  lurk  in  the  cool  sequestered  recesses, 
Sporting  amid  the  shells  and  the  flowers  that  bloom  'neath  the  water. 

God  of  the  silver  bow !     Not  now  would  I  fly  thy  caresses : — 
Truly  a  maiden's  heart  sometimes  is  hard  to  the  wooer. 
Yet  is  it  softened  by  sorrow  and  bends  in  the  hour  of  affliction. 
Wherefore  hurl  from  thine  hand  a  tempest  angry  and  sudden — 
Loosen  the  wintry  bolts  and  drive  to  the  Thracian  caverns 
Far  off,  girt  with  snow,  the  blustering  armies  of  Winter. 

Never  in  vain  should  sue  the  lovely.     Methinks  I  am  lovely — 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  Fauns  behind  the  sheltering  beeches 
Peep  amid  Dryads  coy,  and  wonder  has  held  them  beholding : 
And  I  remember  too  when  Artemis  came  to  the  fountain 
Bending  to  taste  the  wave,  for  she  was  aweary  with  hunting, — 
How  that  her  face  was  fair,  and  well  the  quiver  became  her, 
Well  the  huntress-shoon  and  the  spoils  of  the  panther  around  her ; 
Yet  methought,  as  I  lay  in  the  tangled  sedges  and  watched  her. 
Mine  was  a  face  as  bright  and  a  form  as  fair  to  beholders. 

Oh,  how  sweet  is  the  Spring — the  Spring  so  long  in  returning, — 
When  from  yonder  crag,  that,  girt  with  a  diadem  hoary, 
Now  stands  silent,  stem,  leap  down  the  glad  waters  careering, 
Bright,  rejoicing  in  freedom,  and  melody  rings  in  their  wild  course. 

Sweet  is  the  Summer  too, — for  then  in  the  heat  of  the  noontide 
Gently  tinkling  lingers  the  wave  in  the  clefts  of  the  smooth  stones, 
Gently  tinkling  lulls  me  to  dream  in  ambrosial  slumbers. 

Dear  no  less  to  my  heart  is  the  season  of  fruit*laden  Autumn : — 
Then  do  I  love  to  watch  if  perchance  may  fall  from  the  ruddy 
Boughs  the  bursting  plum  or  the  brown  and  clustering  filbert, 
Dropped  by  the  squirrel  that  sits  on  the  topmost  spray  of  the  hazel. 

Then,  when  all  is  still,  and  over  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
Half  by  a  white  cloud  veiled  the  pale  and  sorrowful  moon  climbs, 
Pensive  I  sit,  and  think  she  is  pale  because  in  the  valley 
Lies  untouched  by  her  love, — unmoved  by  the  kiss  of  a  Goddess, 
He  who,  a  mortal,  has  wakened  desire  in  a  bosom  immortaL 

Gladsome  days, — sweet  nights !  oh,  when  to  the  sorrowing  Naiad 
Will  ye  again  return  ? — for  lo !  I  am  weary  with  waiting — 
Weary  and  lonely  and  chill,  a  sad  disconsolate  captive. 
Surely,  vainly  do  men  complain  of  death,  that  his  arrow 
Bitterly  strikes,  for  I,  who  never  may  feel  it,  would  gladly 
Welcome  the  bitterest  arrow  that  ever  flew  from  his  quiver. 
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*^  Society  beoomes  posdUe  bjr  idigbn/'— ^Sbrlor  Beioriui. 


T'HERE  are,  I  beliere,  few  words  in  our  Tlniversitf 
Vocabulary  which  will,  in  years  to  come,  when  tiie 
hard  straggle  of  life  has  damped  our  ardour  and  increased 
our  cares;  when  the  memories  of  the  past  hare  become 
dearer^  as  the  duties  of  the  present  have  become  more 
anxious,  and  our  hopes  of  the  future  less  sanguine — ^few 
words  which  will  recall  so  viyidly  the  days  of  our  Under- 
graduate Life;  from  the  hour  when,  as  nervous^  hopeful 
freshmen,  we  first  took  our  humble  seat  in  Chapelj  to  the 
Sunday  after  Tripos  Day,  when,  with  an  excusable  pride 
in  our  bachelor's  hood,  we  worshipped  for  the  last  time  as 
Students  within  the  familiar  walls;  few  words  over  which 
we  shall  linger  so  fondly,  and  yet  perhaps  regretfully,  as 
those  which  I  hare  placed  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  The 
Hall,  the  Lecture-'Iloom,  the  Senate-House  will  haye  each 
its  attendant  train  of  recollections.  Thejr  will  be  of  plea- 
sures, of  intellectual  prowess,  of  individual  triumphs  or 
disasters.  But  the  College  Chapel,  in  which  all  distinctions 
cease,  in  which  the  expectant  Wrangler  worships  side  by 
side  with  the  less  fortunate  Junior  Op«  will  alone  be  indis^ 
fcolubly  identified  with  College  Life,  and  will  stand  out  in 
dear  distinctness  as  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  that 
Unity  and  Fellowship  which  is  implied  in  the  very  name 
of  College.  These  words  will  perhaps  call  to  the  minds  of 
most,  reooUections  of  opportunities  thrown  away  and  of  res6- 
lutions  broken;  but  they  will  also  remind  us  of  the  holy 
influences  of  the  serrice,  of  the  sense  of  a  want  which 
characterised  the  first  few  days  of  every  Vacation,  of  the 
realization  of  our  brotherhood  which  crept  over  ns  when 
we  met  together  ^within  its  walls  for  the  first  time  after  the 
death  of  a  fellow-student,  and  of  its  purifying  power  during 
the  beat  and  excitement  of  a  competiuve  examination. 
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These  thoiwhts  faave  been  in  jiart  sunned  by  reading  » 
passage  winch  directly  contradicts  them.  Many  have  objected 
to  the  system  of  compolsory  attendance  at  Colleffe  Chapel.  It 
has  been  the  favourite  mark  of  attack  of  all  who  dislike  oar 
XJniyersity  discipline.  They  could  not»  I  belieye,  help  feeling 
that  it  was  the  root  and  foundation  of  the  whole;  that  unless 
they  could  overthrow  that,  they  could  scarcely  succeed  in 
destroying  the  superstructure.  But  the  poet  Wordsworth, 
a  member  of  the  College  in  which  I  am  now  writing,  stands 
conspicuous  among  ITniTersity  Men  in  being  able-— whea 
recalling  in  riper  years  the  scenes  and  experiences  of  his 

irouth»-to  recced  the  opinions  contained  in  the  following 
ines,  as  expressing  his  judgment  and  eiq>erience  of  our 
Collie  discipline:— 


Let  Folly  and  False-seeming 


parade  smonff  the  Schools  at  will, 

But  spare  the  Honse  of  God.     Was  ever  known 
The  witless  shepherd  who  persists  to  drive 
A  flock  that  thirsts  not  to  a  pool  disfiked  ? 
A  we%ht  most  sarely  hang  on  days  begun 
And  ended  with  such  mockery.     Be  wise. 
Ye  Presidents  and  Deans^  and,  till  the  Spirit 
Of  andent  times  revive,  and  youth  be  trained 
At  home  in  pious  so^oe,  to  your  beUs 
Give  seasoaaUe  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  svsr  vexed  the  tranquil  air ; 
And  your  oflkious  doings  bring  disgrace 
On  the  pUun  steeples  of  our  English  Churdi, 
Whose  worship  'mid  remotest  vfllage  trees 
Suffers  for  this.     Even  Science,  too,  at  hand 
In  daily  sight  of  this  irreverence, 
Is  smitten  thence  with  an  unnatural  taint, 
Loses  her  just  authority,  &lls  beneath 
Collateral  suspioi<m,  else  unknown. 

Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  these  lines,  none 
should  accrue  from  the  fact  that  their  author  was  a  Uni- 
versity Man.  No  reader  of  the  Prelude  will,  I  thinks 
hesitate  to  admit  that  one  who  kept  aloof  so  systematically 
from  the  influences  of  the  place^  who  separated  himself  so 
much  from  the  discipline  and  course  of  study  of  the  Uni- 
Tersi^^  as  Wordsworth  did,  could  not  possibly  have  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  its  institutions^  or  be  qualified  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  them. 

I  propose  however  to  consider  in  the  present  paper  the 
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|;eneral  question  here  raised.  Now  that  Uniyersity  Reform 
18  occupying  so  large  a  share  of  public  attention,  it  majr  not 
be  amiss  for  us,  who  perhaps  are  most  interested  in  it,  to 
examine  on  what  principle  so  important  an  institution  as  the 
College  Chapel  rests ;  whether  it  is  one  of  the  Landmarks 
which  define  our  University  Education,  or  whether  it  is  an 
accident  of  the  system  which  it  were  well  in  these  enlightened 
times  at  once  to  remove.  X  am  the  more  induced  to  do  this, 
because  there  has  been  started,  within  the  last  twenty  years, 
an  institution,  having  as  its  olject  the  education  of  young 
men,  and  called  by  its  founders  a  College,  which  does  not 
possess  a  Chapel,  and  does  not  admit  that  worship  is  a 
feature  in  Education  with  which  it  is  at  all  concerned.* 

Before  considering  the  objections,  I  will  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  principle  involved ;  and  to  state  the  reasons 
which  led  our  ancestors  almost  to  identify  the  Chapel  with 
the  College ;  which  would  at  all  events  have  rendered  them 
unable  to  conceive  them  separated. 

Of  course  I  do  not  mean  that  these  reasons  presented 
themselves  to  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  in  the  logical,  self- 
conscious  way  in  which  I  must  set  them  before  the  reader. 
Our  Colleges  arose  according  to  a  natural  law  of  develop- 
ment Their  founders  would  no  more  have  questioned  the 
absolute  necessity  of  the  College  Chapel,  than  they  would 
have  hesitated  to  assert,  had  the  distinction  occurred  to  them, 
that  Education,  and  not  Instruction,  was  the  object  for  which 
they  were  founded.  All  that  I  can  pretend  to  do  is  to  show 
that  the  Chapel  was  a  legitimate  step  in  this  process  of 
development,  not  an  interruption  of  it;  to  point  out  the 
reasons  which  would  have  led  to  the  same  result,  had  it  ever 
crossed  their  minds  to  consider  it.  Not,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  I  would  assert  that  they  did  not  reflect  about  it,  that 
these  reasons  did  not  occur  to  them;  idl  I  wish  the  reader 
to  understand  is  that  I  do  not  put  them  forward  as  historically 
true. 

I  have  already  said  that  Education,  and  not  Instruc- 
tion, was  the  object  for  which  the  Colleges  are  founded. 
To  educate  themselves  or  others  is  the  reason  why  men 
reside  in  Colleges. 

llie  important  features  in  Education  which  now  concern 
us,  are:  First,  that  it  is  a  spiritual  not  a  material  process, 
ethical  even  rather  than  intellectual.  To  educate  a  man  is 
not  merely  to  teach  him — this,  for  want  of  a  more  accurate 
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term,  may  be  caHed  instraction — not  merely  to  cultiyate  or 
develop  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  body;  these,  when 
worthily  pursued,  are  indeed  aids,  and  important  ones ;  still, 
only  aids  to  that  which  is  the  primary  end  of  all  educktion, 
to  awaken  to  life  and  action  his  spiritual  nature,  to  free  his 
spirit  from  its  natural  subjection  to  sensuous  and  visible 
things,  to  train  it  to  the  study  and  contemplation  of  the 
invisible  and  eternal.  The  Student  is  the  witness  to  man- 
kind that  there  is  a  world  distinct  from,  and  more  real  than, 
the  world  of  sense  around  us.  He  is  the  priest  of  the 
invisible,  the  interpreter  of  the  visible. 

I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  do  not  here  use  Student  as 
synonymous  with  Undergraduate.  In  fact  there  is  no  neces- 
sary connection  between  them.  An  undergraduate,  merely 
because  he  is  an  undergraduate,  is  not  therefore  a  Student. 
At  the  same  time  there  ought  to  be  no  antithesis.  I  fear 
however  that  it  is  possible  to  follow  out  completely  the 
University  system,  as  at  present  interpreted  by  the  Colleges, 
and  yet  not  have  much  of  the  Student  about  one  at  the  end. 
But  if  every  Professional  Man  ought  to  be  a  Student  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  as  having  to  do  with  the 
spiritual  part  of  men,  surely  it  is  desirable  that  of  us  who 
are  about  to  become  Professional  men  this  should  not  be 
true.* 

Secondly,  Education  is  in  no  sense  a  selfish  aim.  It 
cannot  be  attained  by  leading  an  isolated,  selfish  life ;  cannot 
be  enjoyed  by  considering  it  as  a  private  personal  gain. 
This  might  be  the  case  with  Instruction,  it  cannot  with 
Education.  A  man  mav  live  for  the  sole  purpose  of  de- 
veloping his  intellectual  and  sesthetical  faculties;  he  may 
to  this  devote  his  every  energy ;  but  if  for  this  he  ignores 
all  other  feelings,  impulses  and  strivings ;  if  for  this,  "  in 
^'  self-worship  wrapped  alone,"  he  obliterates  all  sense  of  duty 

*  Have  any  of  my  readers  ever  considered  what  is  implied  in 
the  fact  of  our  wearing  the  surplice  in  Chapel  ?  I  know  not  why 
we  do,  but  I  know  what  it  helped  to  teach  me.  I  had,  until 
I  came  to  College,  always  looked  upon  the  wearing  of  the  surplice 
as  the  privilege,  if  you  will,  of  members  of  the  priesthood,  of  those 
who  belonged  to  what  is  considered  especially  the  sacred  profession. 
But  I  found  here  that  all  Students,  whatever  might  be  their  future 
profession,  wore  the  surplice  on  certain  occasions.  I  concluded,  not 
very  logically  perhaps,  that  it  would  seem  as  though  all  professions 
were  really  sacred;  that  a  calling  was  requisite  for  every  pro- 
fession, as  much  as  fcH*  the  priesthood.     And  I  believe  I  was  right. 
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and  relation  to  others-^ie  will  not  be  educatiilgi  he  will 
be  destroying  Himself.  He  will  be  drawing  out  one  side 
otAjf  while  allowing  the  other  to  decay.  Man  is  not  all  in- 
tellect^  any  more  man  all  animal.  It  is  only  in  healthful 
intereourse  with  his  fellows  that  he  can  hope  to  educate 
hittself. 

Bearing  these  points  then  in  mind,  viz.,  what  Education 
is,  and  what  is  the  condition  necessary  to  its  attainment* 
it  will  be  at  once  evident  that  a  College  cannot  be  a  mere 
assemblage  of  men  working  individually  with  the  same 
object  They  must  work  together;  they  must  constitute 
a  Society.  Ever^  Member  of  it  must  feel  that  he  is  a 
Member  of  a  Society ;  one  of  a  number  of  elements  which 
must  be  united  in  an  entire  whole^  that  each  may  fulfil 
its  object 

What  then  is  the  principle  which  can  give  coherence 
to  these  discordant  elements,  which  can  render  permanent 
an  institution  composed  of  such  fluctuating  material?  There 
must  be  some  principle,  some  common  bond  of  union.  No 
set  of  men  ever  yet  remained  united  without  it.  No  great 
physical  work  even  could  be  performed  unless  the  labourers 
were  united  by  a  common  principle,  the  principle  of  obedience 
to  a  fixed  Head.  For  this  principle,  be  it  remembered,  ori- 
ginates far  more  from  the  fact  that  it  alone  can  harmonise 
their  working,  can  make  each  feel  that  the  labour  he  is 
contributing  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  labour  of  any  other, 
but  is  necessary  to  give  completeness  and  symmetry  to 
the  whole ;  far  more  from  this  than  from  the  relation  between 
master  and  workmaui  as  wage-payer  and  wage-receiver; 
as  may  be  seen  in  our  boat-nraces,  cricket-matches,  &c.,  where, 
though  the  relation  does  not  exist,  it  is  still  found  necessary 
to  awaken  the  principle. 

What  then  is  the  principle  that  can  hold  a  College 
together  ? 

It  must  be  universal,  that  every  Student  may  acknowledge 
it;  spiritual,  because  the  duties,  privileges  and  temptations 
of  the  Student  as  such  are  spiritual ;  and  eternal,  for  the 
work  is  *  separate  from  time.* 

It  must  then  be  the  principle  of  a  common  faith,  of 
faith  in  the  same  Lord  and  Buler  of  all. 

But  the  Student,  from  the  very  nature  of  his  work,  from 
his  familiarity  with  spiritual  things,  is  in  continual  danger 
of  questioning  their  reality:  because  he  has  to  do  with 
the  facts  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Universe,  with  laws,  and 
with  the  symbols  by  which  these  laws  are  made  perceptible 
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lo  the  nndetstanding^  he  k  especially  liable  id  the  temptation 
of  looking  npon  the^e  symbols  as  themselves  the  realitiea 
and  not  merely  as  signs ;  of  considering  the  inrestigaCioii 
of  lavs  as  consisting  merely  in  the  hcne  nse  of  symbols ; 
in  a  wordy  of  doubting  tne  very  basis  of  his  work,  the 
principle  of  his  existence  as  a  Student.  He  mnst  therefore 
De  continoally  reminded  of  it,  as  the  labourer  of  the  necessity 
of  obedience.  There  must  be  some  form  or  ceremony  by 
which  die  fact  and  its  importance  may  be  continually  kept 
before  him^  some  mode  by  which  he  may  acknowledge  his 
belief  in  it^  and  gain  strength  to  his  bdief.  There  must 
be  worship.* 

Should  any  reader  find  diflSculty  in^  admitting  the  ap- 
plication of  this  to  ourselves,  because  it  has  been  already 
aaid  that  Undergraduates  are  not  necessarily  Students  in 
the  nobler  sense  of  the  word,  it  may  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  there  are  various  degrees  of  Studenthood; 
and  that  one  Student  as  such  differs  from  another,  not  in 
intellectual  power,  this  only  measures  his.  success,  bnt  in 
the  distinctness  with  which  he  grasps  the  idea  of  the  Student, 
vrith  which  he  realises  the  meaning  of  his  work,  and  in 
the  determination  with  which  he  adheres  to  it.  Assuming 
it  to  be  possible  as  an  eltreme  case  that  an  Undergraduate 
could  enter  upon  his  work  here  as  a  Student,  with  the 
conscious  purpose  of  not  striving  to  be  a  Student,  but  only 
of  endeatouring  to  sell  his  talents  and  industry  in  the  dearest 
market ;  he  co^d  not  by  so  doing  release  himself  from  the 
temptiUions  and  responsibilities  of  one  who  undertakes  the 
work  of  a  Student.  By  considering  himself  as  a  trader, 
he  cannot  get  the  immunity  of  one. 

•  ««But  how  then"  it  may  periiaps  be  said  ''do  you  explain 
the  ezisteBoe  and  beneficial  working  of  societies  within  the  College  ?" 
In  ike  same  way  that  I  do  the  existence  of  the  CoU^e  within 
the  ChuH^.  And  so  far  from  considering  them  as  incompatible 
with  the  well-working  of  the  College^  I  believe  them  very  materially 
to  assist  in  extending  and  intenufying  the  advantages  of  residence, 

Sr  knitting  men  still  more  closely  together ;  provided  always  that 
ere  is  nothing  in  these  societies  which  is  opposed  either  to 
the  object  of  residence,  or  to  the  principle  of  union.  But  for 
this  Very  reason,  all  Colleges,  as  well  as  societies,  which  are  based 
upon  narrower  principles  than  those  of  the  Church,  all  of  which 
the  connecting  link  is  a  narrower  form  of  the  Church's  Creed, 
do  seem  to  me,  however  praiseworthy  may  be  their  object,  fraught 
with  danger,  as  tending  to  lessen  the  force  of  the  bond  uniting 
all,  md  increasing  the  danger  ot  disunion. 
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So  far  all  that  I  have  said  is  true  for  men  of  every  creed,  for 
the  Heathen  as  for  the  Christian,  for  the  Dissenter  as  for  the 
Churchman.  The  particular  form  this  worship  should  assume 
would  be  a  question  for  each  founder  to  decide.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  with  ours.  As  Christians  and  members  of  a 
particular  Church,  it  was  a  necessity  for  them  that  the  worship 
should  be  Christian,  and  according  to  the  principles  of  that 
Church.  It  may  be  called  narrow,  bigoted,  in  the  present 
day.  They  could  then,  we  now,  unite  on  no  other  grounds. 
It  seemed  to  follow  in  logical  sequence  from  the  necessity 
of  worship  at  all.  And  provided  the  College  is  a  place 
of  Education,  I  see  not  how  their  decision  can  be  shaken. 
If  however  a  Student  i»  to  be  merely  a  repository  of  useful 
knowledge  which  the  College  is  to  supply,  or  if  a  University 
is  a  knowledge-mart  where  Students  are  to  expose  their 
wares  for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder;  where  no  studies 
are  recognized  but  such  as  pay ;  but  such  as  will  increase 
the  wealth  or  influence  of  the  Student;  let  those  defend 
the  College  Chapel  who  can;  I  cannot  It  appears  to  me 
then  a  contradiction  and  an  absurdity. 

Further,  if  what  I  have  said  be  applicable,  wherever  men 
are  congregated  together  for  purposes  of  study,  how  much 
more  so  is  it  in  our  own  case  here  in  Cambridge,  where 
the  majority  are  youths  who  come  here  as  men,  having  just 
left  school  as  boys ;  at  an  age  therefore  when  an  increase 
of  freedom  is  sure  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great  increase 
of  temptation;  and  when  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  principles  should  take  the  place  of  laws*,  moral  strength 
of  mere  passive  obedience. 

And  yet,  sound  as  I  believe  this  reasoning  to  be,  there 
is  an  objection  urged  which  we  dare  not  shirk,  and  which 
if  true,  renders  all  I  have  said  as  nothing. 

If  our  attendance  at  Chapel  is  a  mere  form ;  if  our  worship 
is  hypocrisy;  if  to  the  majority  of  Undergraduates  the 
Chapel  is  the  representative  of  an  enormous  sham,  the  cause 
of  a  daily  lie ;  however  great  may  be  the  sacrifice,  we  dare 
not  retain  it.  It  is  too  hard  in  these  days  to  see  truthfully, 
to  speak  truthfully,  to  act  truthfully,  in  the  daily  occurrences 
of  life,  for  us  to  increase  the  danger  and  temptation  by 
habituating  ourselves  to  falsehood  in  so  solemn  a  matter 
as  worship. 

"  Your  whole  system  of  attendance  at  chapel"  (we  may 
suppose  an  objector  saying)  "  is  a  remnant  of  the  corrupt 
"  and  effete  monastic  system,  the  relic  of  a  time  when,  with 
"the   quibbles  of  the   Schoolmen,    and   the    forms  of  the 
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"  Komanists^  you  were  able  to  impose  on  the  minds  of  « 
"priest-ridden,  ignorant  people.  But  this  is  all  changed 
"  now.  We  are  wiser  than  our  forefathers.  Under  pressure 
"  from  without,  you  have  been  obliged  somewhat  to  improve 
"your  education;  you  must  now  in  the  same  way  be  com- 
•*pelled  to  reform  the  absurdities  of  your  discipline.  Fore- 
**  most  among  these  is  the  compulsory  attendance  at  College 
"  ChapeL  This  may  once  have  had  a  meaning ;  it  has  none 
*•  now.  You  yourselves  admit,  at  least  practically,  that  it  has 
**none,  that  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  form.  Every  Student  is 
"  required,  so  savs  Dean  or  Tutor,  to  keep  a  certain  number 
**  of  Chapels  each  week.  He  will  be  punished  for  not  doing 
"so,  as  for  any  other  breach  of  University  discipline. 
"  Nothing  is  said  about  worship ;  the  absurdity  of  so  doing 
"  would  at  once  condemn  it.  A  chapel  has  to  be  kept,  not 
"  worship  performed.  As  soon  as  you  are  out  of  your  pupil- 
"  age,  you  will  revenge  yourself  by  keeping  no  more  than 
"  decency  requires :  you  have  had  enough  of  it  as  an  under- 
"  graduate.  The  effects  of  this  are  the  common  talk  of  all 
"  who  know  anything  of  the  University.  The  Chapel  must 
"be  kept  like  the  Lecture;  but  the  former  is  the  greater 
"bore.  A  man  must  prepare,  keep  himself  sober,  for  the 
"  Lecture ;  he  may  rush  off  to  Chapel  fresh  from  his  wine 
"or  his  novel,  bent  only  on  making  up  the  complement. 
"  It  is  the  mark  of  an  experienced  hand  to  know  how  few 
"  will  content  the  Dean.  It  is  a  mockery  and  a  lie.  And 
"  even  were  it  not  so,  the  time  has  past  for  these  narrow  forms. 
"  We  do  not  now  believe  that  any  church  contains  all  truth. 
"The  Universities  belong  to  the  nation,  not  to  the  small 
"  section  of  it  who  will  subscribe  certain  articles.  Tou  have 
"  no  doubt  found  it  profitable  to  prejudice  the  minds  of  those 
"  under  you  in  favor  of  the  tenets  of  your  sect,  and  to  keep 
"  the  emoluments  and  advantages  of  the  University  for  those 
"  of  your  own  way  of  thinking ;  but  we  who  attach  some 
"  meaning  to  worship,  who  would  have  our  children  candidly 
"inquire  into  religious  questions,  unbiassed  by  motives  of 
"  interest  or  the  influence  of  the  past,  and  who  have  thus  by 
"our  conscientious  scruples  been  shut  out  from  your  Col- 
"  leges,  will  now  appeal  to  the  nation,  to  see  whether  you  also 
"  must  not  bend  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  open  your  doors 
"to  all.*' 

Most  of  my  readers  must,  I  think,  have  heard  or  read 
something  of  this  kind.  I  have  endeavoured  not  to  shrink 
from  its  full  statement  in  any  way.  Of  many  of  the  state- 
ments in  it  I  have  nothing  to  say.     They  may,  or  may  not,  in 
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oerinia  eases  be  tnxex  tl^ef  bear  eyidei^t  tnfi(^  of  ^e 
jaundiced  eye  and  the  bitter  tongue.  I  admit  however  Uiat 
we  do  go  io  Chapel«  as  we  go  to  Lecture.  Rightly  or  wrpnglYy 
we  do  look  upon  daily  worship  as  a  part  of  our  daily  ufe, 
not  as  an  unnatural  interruption  of  it.  This  may  be  ascribed 
to  habit;  it  mattery  not:  the  result  is  the  same. 

*'  But  you  do  not  go  to  Chapel  to  worship.  You  haye  to 
*^  be  driyen  to  it.  The  continual  recurrence  of  the  form  pt 
^*  worship  must  deaden  your  minds  tp  all  holy  influences." 

I  protest  mojst  earnestly  against  the  ^tssumption  of  in- 
fellibility  inyoh^ed  in  this  and  ^11  such  statements.  To  mo 
^s  judgment  sayou^s  much  of  the  bigotry  and  want  of  charity, 
the  objector  professes  so  much  to  dread.  He  might  with 
^fi  much  justice  assert  that,  because  men  must  choose  somo 
profession  that  they  may  Uve^  and  many  choose  the  ministry, 
therefore  all  ar«  driven  intp  it  from  none  but  mercenary 
motives.  Let  Him  ifhp  a}one  knows  the  heart  be  left  to 
judge  it  To  me  no  congregation  seems  so  devout  and 
attentive  as  that  assembled  daily  in  the  College  ChapeL 
Passing  over  this  however^  and  turning  to  the  spirit  of  the 
objection ;  I  ask^  "  and  if  it  be  true,  what  then  T'  Is  it  peculi^ar 
to  College?  Is  it  not  a  fact  recognized  by  all,  tiiat  the 
continual  recurrence  of  the  seasons  <$  the  Church  does  te^d 
to  blind  us  to  their  significance  and  importance?  Or,  if 
hero-worship  is  the  only  worship  ^recognized  b^  the  ob- 

1'ector,  can  he  deny  that  tne  habitual  reading  of  History,  and 
earning  it  when  young,  has  blinded  him  to  the  lessona  in 
the  lives  of  bis  heroes;  that  he  requires  periodically  a 
Carlyle  to  awaken  in  him  a  recognition  qf  t^iose  Reasons  f 
Is  it  not  true  that  men  may  a^end  a  course  of  l^ectures  on 
the  most  moi^Bntous  subjects,  and  yet  not  real^fie  that  they 
have  any  real  connection  with  their  own  lives  ?*  Do  we  not 
require  sickness  and  adversity  to  remind  us  of  t|ie  blowings 
of  keakh  and  prosperity,  and  of  the  gra^tude  we  otight  to 
feel  for  them  ?  Wherem  then  do  the  effects  of  dailjr  worship 
difOnr  from  the^e  ?  Grant  the  necessity  of  worsnip  at  all, 
and  the  &ct  alleged  ceases  to  he  an  objection.  And  if  we 
have  io  be  driven  to  Ch^q>el;  is  that  anything  n^ovel  or 
wrong?  Is  it  anything  new  that  young  men  hav«  tp  be 
compelled  jU>  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  ?  Is  it  not 
well  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  feel  in  ourselves  tnis  ever 
present  contradiction  ?    We  ought  to  worship  sincerely  and 
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troljr;  we  know  we  oo^ht  to  do  so;  and  yet  there  k  that 
wkhin  nt  whieh  wills  it  not,  which  a^)ids  doing  so.  We 
are  coptinoallj  inclined  to  consider  as  a  mere  form,  to  go 
through  like  machinesj  what  we  know  ought  to  be  most 
living  and  real.  I  beUeve  it  is  a  verj  important  thing  that 
we  should  feel  this.* 

There  still  j^emaina  pne  more  objection  to  oonaider^ 
that  founded  on  a  theory  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
Uniy^mty.  The  answer  to  it  is  really  inFolved  in  what 
I  have  already  said.  For,  gnmting  that  the  UniTersities,  as 
Nati<Hial  Institutions,  ought  to  be  open  to  all,  whaterer  their 
Creed;  how  does  it  affect  the  constitution  of  the  Colleges? 
If,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  daily  worship  must  be  an 
integral  feature  in  every  place  devoted  to  atudy,  the  only 
inference  from  the  objection  is,  that  those  who  diaUke  our 
ferm  of  worship  should  have  a  college  of  their  own,  not  diat 
they  should  destroy  the  efficiency  of  ours.  Further,  ocm- 
sidering  our  youth,  it  appears  especially  desirable  that  every- 
thing like  ]pelig]098  controversy  should  be  discouraged  at 
College,  as  sure  onl^  to  lead  to  dogmatism  and  flippancy. 
That  this  wonld  be  impossibie  m  a  College  opeai  to  men  of 
every  Creed  ia  evident  enough,  even  if  experience  had  not 
shown  ita  truti^ 

*  Maurice's  Lectures  on  Edncatioo. 

I  have  already  made  one  reference  to  this  work;  I  oannol 
make  another  without  adding,  what^'  indeed  every  one  who 
knows  it  will  have  observed,  that  these  references  give  but  a 
very  inadequate  idea  of  how  much  I  am  indebted  to  it.  I 
can  say  most  gratefally  that  I  have  learnt  more  from  it  than  I 
in  any  way  know  how  to  eipress.  There  •  is  one  other  work 
to  wUdi  I  am  anxious  to  acknowledge  my  gratitude.  Fichte^s 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  of  the  Scholar ;  translated  by  Wm.  Smith, 
J.  Chapman,  London.  The  best  commentary  on  this  is  Fichte's 
own  life;  in  which  may  b^  seap  how  nobly  he  endeavoured  to 
work  out  in  himself  the  lessons  he  taught  to  others.  I  am  especially 
glad  to  be  able  to  make  this  acknowledgment  to  Fichte,  because 
in  a  work  now  much  used  in  the  College,  (Bp.  Fitzgerald's  Edition 
of  Butler)  he  is  spoken  of  in  terms  I  do  not  understand.  When 
Bp.  ntzgerald  cdls  Fichte  stupid,  methinks  the  epithet  rebounds, 
it  at  all  evCTits  gives  rise  to  curious  speculations  as  to  the  nature  of 
lus  lectures  at  Dublin  as  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy.  1  have 
not  made  these  references  with  any  idea  of  thus  exhausting  my 
sdmowledgments.  It  will  only  be  an  illustration  of  much  that 
I  have  said,  if  I  add  that  I  am  as  much  indebted  to  my  Fellow- 
Studeuts  as  to  either. 
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I  haye  shown  then,  I  think^  that  the  very  idea  of  Educa- 
tion requires  that  worship  should  be  as  prominent  a  feature 
in  a  Student's  life  as  study ;  that  the  objection  to  it,  from  its 
being  compulsory  is  superficial,  because  it  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected, however  much  desired,  that  young  men  can,  unaided, 
always  come  ofi*  victorious  in  their  struggles  with  the  laziness 
of  the  flesh  and  the  temptations  of  their  youth ;  and  finally, 
that  though  grateful  for  the  warning  involved,  we  cannot 
destroy  our  UoUege  Chapel,  because  attendance  there  may 
become  mere  matter  of  form ;  for  this  is  a  danger  which 
besets  us  in  every  direction,  in  the  ordinary  courtesies  of 
life,  in  all  worship. 

I  can  scarcely  hope  to  have  satisfactorily  solved  all  the 
difficulties  with  which  this  question  is  beset.  I  shall  be 
contented  if  I  have  suggested  to  any  the  direction  in  which 
solutions  may  be  found:  for  my  own  part  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  appealing  to  the  general  experience  and  con- 
sciences of  my  readers  as  the  truest  witness  in  my  favor. 

In  conclusion  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  remind  them, 
that  I  have  throughout  this  paper  abstained  from  even 
alluding  to  the  highest  grounds  on  which  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  our  daily  College  service  may  be  best  made 
evident;  and  this  for  many  reasons,  but  chiefly  because  the 
Chapel  itself  seems  preferable  to  a  Magazine  for  enlarging 
on  such  topics. 
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1  SHORT  ESSAY  ON  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 
'VALENTINES'  AND  ALBUM  POETRY. 


"DEFORE  another  Number  of  "  The  EagUP  appears,  Valen- 
tine's  day  with  its  gratified  hopes,  or  realised  fears,  will 
hare  come  and  gone ;  another  Lev^^Day  of  King  Hymen 
will  have  passed,  and  those  who  have  not  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  being  presented  in  due  form  will  have  to  wait  till 
some  other  opportunity  of  paying  their  court  offecs  itsel£ 
I  trust  that  I  am  not  mistaken  in   my  view  of  The  Eaale, 
when  I  say,  that  I  believe  its  tendencies  to  be  matrimonial : 
that  though  liberally  supported  by  the  Deans  and  Fellows  of 
this  College,  it  does  not  bind  itself  to  advocate  celibacy. 
Such  being  the  case,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  warn  all  my 
young  friends  not  to  let  Valentine's  Day  find  them  unpre- 
pared  with  a  Poetical  Epistle  to  the  honour  of  their  L^ye 
Faire.    *  But,'  some  one  will  say, '  I  am  no  Poet  ;*  very  likely. 
Few  men  are.     But  most  Corydons  can  write  verses  suffi- 
ciently well  to  please  the  ear  and  excite  the  interest  of  their 
PhilUses.     I  alas!   am  past  the  age  fitted  for  these  amuse- 
ments ;  in  fact,  I  am  the  eldest  Junior  Fellow  of  Celibacy 
Hall.     But  should  these  words  of  mine  dissuade  any  of  my 
youthful  readers  from  remaining  Bachelors  after  they  are 
Masters  of  Arts,  especially  should  these  words  induce  our 
ddest  Senior  Fellow  the  Kev.  Coolebs  Soundsnoozer  to  take 
unto  himself  a  wife,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain.     But 
to  proceed  to  the  object  of  this  article.    Few  men  who  know 
me  will  believe  me  when  I  tell  them  that  I  once  was  a  per- 
fect adept  in  all  the  cunning  stratagems  of  love.    Tes,  it  is 
so.    I  often  hear  men  pass  me  and  say,  "  ah !  poor  Diddler — 
*'  never  the  same  man  since  Miss  Jones  refused  him,  because 
"  he  had  red  hair."    (True,  Miss  J.  did  say  she  had  an 
objection   to   auburn  hair  ever  since   the  loss   of  *  a  dear 
spaniel,'  and  that  my  hair  was  unfortunately  auburn  I  can- 
not deny;  but  that  is  neither  here  or  there.)  I  am  not  I  own 
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the  man  I  was.  But  time  was  when  no  man's  voice  was 
sweeter  than  mine  in  the  gilded  saloon,  no  whisper  softer 
than  mine,  as  I  spoke  the  language  of  the  Flowers  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  above  all  (for  this  was  the  secret  of  my 
success)  no  hand 

More  skilled  than  mine, 

To  write  the  tender  Valentine, 

Or  fill  the  Album's  page. 

(Cf.  Diddlers  Poems,  vol.  xliv.  p.  253.) 

'Hei  mihi  proeteritos !'  what  boots  it  more  to  tell.  I 
loved  ?  aye,  but  too  well !  Bat  I  loved  ambition  more  !  and 
what  was  mv  ambition?  to  be  a  fellow  of  my  college — an 
honour  which  I  now  hold,  a  happy  man  outwardly ;  but  who 
shaUtell 

How  many  tendrils  of  divinest  love, 

That  might  have  blossomed  in  my  cankered  breast, 

Are  rudely  rooted  up  and  live  no  more  ? 

(Diddler's  Poem,  vol.  u.  p.  703.) 

The  reader  will  see  by  this  time  that  I  was  bom  a  Poet, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  will  excuse  my  frequent  wanderings 
from  my  subiect  for  the  simple  reason  that  I  am  a  Poet,  an 
*  Alastor/  *  Natures  own  Child  not  tied  by  Bules  of  Art/ 
&a  To  be  brief;  my  object  in  writing  is  merely  to  give  all 
my  readers  two  pieces  of  advice. 

(i.)  To  beware  of  a  blighted  frite  such  as  mine. 

(ii.)  To  ensure  their  success  in  Love  by  writing  verses  in 
Albums,  and  in  Valentines;  and  to  trust  to  this  mode  of 
attack  in  preference  to  all  others. 

'The  Valentine'  is  an  admirable  method  of  attacking 
the  a&etions.     For  instance,  what  could  be  more  irresistible 

than  my  verses  to  Henrietta  £ 1  though  alas  \  the  only 

rvward  I  received  at  the  hands  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta 
was  to  be  told  that  I  was  'a  good  hand  at  Nonsense 
Verses' ! !  I  smothered  my  feelings,  for  who  could  feel 
angiy  with  so  much  loveliness  ?  Would  only  that  she  had 
had  more  taste !  I  give  the  verses  as  a  specimen ;  perhaps 
they  are  in  too  lively  a  strain.  I  have  since  discovered  that 
the  'Melancholy  Dodge'  answers  best;  but  they  were 
written  in  my  youth.    Here  they  are : 

To  He$MrietUL 
Alas !   I  find  'tis  hard  to  meet 

With  rhymes  in  writing  a  love-letter ; 
But  harder  still  to  find  as  sweet 

A  Girl  as  charming  Henrietta. 
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or  all  thii  wound  wUh  Capid'e  darts» 

And  hold  their  sUves  in  Love's  soft  iettet. 

There's  none  that  wins  so  many  hearts 
As  airy,  faxty,  Henrietta. 

I  onee  alas !   was  f aney-firee ; 

One  day  unhappily  I  met  her, 
And  who  unmov'd  l^  love  eould  see 

The  £&ce,  the  grace  of  Henrietta  ? 

I  saw !  I  lov'd !  without  delay 

With  all  love's  wiles  did  I  beset  her, 
She  frowned,  nor  would  my  pangs  allay 

My  teazing,  pleasing  Henrietta. 

Her  eyes  are  soft  yet  brightly  gleam. 

Her  form  a  goddess's,  nay  better ; 
Aye  on  her  lips  doth  eladness  beam, 

Smiling,  beguiling  Henrietta. 

And  yet  for  me  no  smile  she  weara ; 

Her  eyes  for  me  had  never  yet  a 
Fond  look,  though  all  my  hopes  and  fears 

Are  centred  in  my  Henrietta. 

If  she  would  smile  upon  my  love, 

I'd  love,  I'd  cheer,  I'd  soothe  and  pet  her ; 

But  ah !  what  prayers  can  ever  move 
A  beauty  proud  as  Henrietta  ? 

Would  she  but  throw  her  lot  with  mine, 
No  fears  should  vex,  no  care  should  fret  her. 

Then  take  me  for  your  Valentine 
My  love,  my  life,  my  Henrietta ! 

(fW.  14,  1838.) 

After  this  long  specimen  of  'the  Talentine/  I  most 
hasten  on  to  discuss  'Album  yerses.'  These  should,  as 
a  rule,  be  Ught,  pretty  and  onmtelli^ble :  they  diould  con- 
tain a  vast  number  of  similes.  I  think  *  Album  yerses'  may 
be  divided  into  two  Classee,  the  *  Tender  and  Pathetic,'  and 
'the  Ingenious.'  Of  these  the  former  class  ought  not  to  be 
over-done.  There  should  be  no  '  wild  despair ;'  even  that 
'last  infirmity  of  noble  minds.'  'Self-destruction'  should 
not  so  much  as  be  named.  In  fact  to  irpiirov  must  be  observed, 
and  the  nerves  of  the  fair  recipient  spared.  '  The  Heart's 
'Agony:'  'The  Blighted  Breaet:'  et  hoc  genus  omne 
must  never  intrude  into  the  Album.  Nothing  but  what  is 
aoft  and  tender  should  be  seen  in  this  flower-garden 
of  tke  Moses.     If  you  have  only  a  taste  for  '  the  Morbid' 
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write  anoDymoady,  for  the  same  principle  which  inflnenced 
the  Grreek  Tragedians  to  caose  Medea's  children  to  be 
mnrdered  behind  the  scenes  should  prevent  you  from  parading 
your  woes  openly.     I  now  proceed  to  give  a  specimen  m 

*  The  Tender  and  Pathetic  Album  Poem.'  I  think  it  will 
be  considered  Tender,  I  trust  it  will  be  found  Pathetic; 
abounding  in  similes  and  sufficiently  unintelli^ble,  it 
certainly  is.    The  reader  will  see  that  it  was  written  'in 

*  the  Highlands,  &c.'  Howeyer,  as  a  matter  of  consdenoey 
I  must  inform  him  that  the  rerses  were  reaUy  written  in 
Pimlico,  but  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  topographical  interest 
to  the  Lines,  a  deceit  for  which  I  trust  the  Reader  will 
pardon  me. 

Line$  written  in  the  HigUande  of  Scotland  while  I  %oa$ 
resting  under  a  Pine  tree. 

Where'er  my  wandering  footsteps  torn. 

My  tbottghts  for  ever  fly  to  thee ; 
Thy  voice  is  in  the  flowing  bom, 

Thy  form  is  in  the  graceful  tree. 

For  thou  art  statelier  than  the  pine. 

That  o'er  me  casts  its  solemn  shade: 
Nor  murmureth  so  sweet  as  thine 

The  streamlet's  voice  adown  the  glade. 

I  think  of  thee  when  shadows  creep 

Across  the  mountain's  dusky  side ; 
When  the  wild  water-spirits  deep 

And  scarce  is  heard  Uie  rippling  tide. 

Delicious  murmurs  lull  my  ear, 

Dreams  visit  me  from  fairy  land, 
I  taste  a  whispered  fragrance  near, 

And  feel  the  magic  of  a  hand. 

Oh!  Harriet,  why  art  thou  away? 

AU  nature  spedcs  of  love  and  thee ; 
And  shall  I  never  see  the  day 

When  I  shall  feel  thou  lovest  me? 

What  can  be  more  light  and  pretty  than  verse  I.  ?  Wliat 
more  full  of  similes  than  verse  II.  ?  more  unintelligible  than 
verses  III.  and  lY.?  and  more  tender  and  pathetic  than 
verse  V.T 

I  now  hasten  on  to  discuss  '  the  Ingenious  Album  Poem/ 
and  here  I  have  to  repeat  my  former  advice^  'Ne  quid 
nimis.*  Start  with  a  subject  that  promises  but  ill^  and 
manage  to  extract  from  this  barren  subject  two  or  three 
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ingenious  ideas  and  the  object  is  gained.  In  the  Terses 
which  I  giye  as  a  specimen  I  think  I  succeeded  in  this. 
A  lady,  the  £Edr  Jemima  Jones,  had  told  me  to  write  some 
oomphmentaiy  Terses  in  her  Album,  in  which  she  was  to 
be  compared  to  an  Album  or  anything  else  npon  the  table. 
She  left  me  to  accomplish  this  task;  smilingly  telling  me 
that  if  I  wrote  **  a  good  exercise''  she  should  consider  me  a 
greater  poet  than  SmUh^  and  that  if  I  could  find  a  rhyme  for 
*  Album  she  would  dance  a  quadrille  with  me  that  cTening. 
She  left  me  in  despair :  for  a  long  time  the  nearest  rhyme 
to  Album  that  I  could  think  of  was  Stattbaum,  till  at  lengUi 
the  accusative  case  of  '^Balbus"  suggested  itself  I  sat 
down  and  wrote ;  here  is  the  result. 

When  first  my  Muse  sweet  girl  you  taaked 

To  write  within  your  Album : 
I  felt  as  puzzled  as  when  asked 

At  school  the  case  of  "Balbum.* 
But  when  those  charms  dirine  I  riewed 

With  love  and  trepidation ; 
I  wrote;  I  sang,  my  heart  imbued 

With  fervent  inspiration. 
For  who  with  Album,  pen  and  ink. 

While  on  those  charms  he  gazes, 
Would  hesitate  to  sing  like  wink- 
ling thy  unrivalled  praises  ? 
Thy  eye  is  grayer  than  the  quill, 

With  which  I  now  am  writing ; 
Thy  brow  is  fiurer  than  this  sil- 

-ver  ink-pot  so  inviting : 
Thy  hand  is  softer  than  &e  calf 

Which  forms  thy  Album's  cover ; 
More  black  than  ink  those  locks  by  half 

Which  captivate  thy  lover. 
But  nhexk  I  ring  thy  mental  charms 

I  fidter  and  I  blunder ; 
My  burning  love  my  pen  disarms, 

I  sigh  in  silent  wonder. 
Tet  though  my  love  no  words  express 

Believe  thy  humble  Rhymer, 
While  thus  my  feelings  I  oonfess, 

I  love  but  tfiee  Jemima ! 

And  now  concluding  my  remarks,  I  wish  my  readers,  one 
and  all,  a  merry  Christmas,  a  happy  New  Year,  and  last, 
not^least,  a  pleasant  Valentine's  day. 

"DUODECIMO  DIDDLER." 
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TibuOui  Eieg.  it.  u. 


SuLPiciA  est  tibi  oulU  tuis,  Man  iiiagne»  Calendis, 

Spectatum  e  ooelo,  si  safHS,  ipse  veni. 
Hoc  Venus  ignoseet:  at  ta,  yioleiiCey  caveto 

Ne  tibi  miranti  turpiter  anna  cadant. 
niius  ex  oeulis,  quum  vult  exurere  Divos, 

Aocendit  geminas  lampadas  acer  Amor: 
Dlam  quidquit  agit,  quoquo  vestigia  flectit» 

Componit  furtiiDy  sobsequiturqiie  deoor: 
Seu  solvit  crinesy  fusis  decet  esse  d^illis ; 

Seu  comptit,  oomptis  est  veneranda  oomis: 
Urit,  seu  Tyrift  voluit  procedere  pallft; 

Urity  seu  nive&  Candida  veste  venit: 
Talis  in  eterno  felix  Vertumnus  Olympo 

Mille  babet  omatus^  mille  decenter  babet. 
Sola  puellarum  digna  est  cui  mollia  caris 

Vellera  det  sucis  bis  madefacta  Tyros; 
Possideatque  metit  quidquid  bene  olentibua  arvis 

Cultor  adoratad  dives  Arabs  s^^tis, 
£t  quascunque  niger  rubro  de  littore  ooncbas 

Proximus  E5is  coUigit  Indus  equis. 
Hane  vos,  Pierides,  festis  cantate  Calendby 

£t  testudinefty  PbcBbe  superbe,  lyrft. 
Hoc  solonne  sacrum  multos  oelebretur  in  annos: 

Pignior  est  vestro  nulla  puella  chore. 
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Oir  thy  Citeidfl  Intih  my  Ludye  robed  to  fmy  thee  honour  due ; 
Come,  if  thoabe  wise,  gret^i  Mayors,  oome  thyself  her  duurms  to  tiew ! 

Venus  will  excuse  the  treason ;  but  do  thou,  rude  ehie^  beware^ 
Lest  thine  arms  fall  in  dishonour,  while  thou  gaiest  on  the  £ur ! 

In  her  eyes,  whmie'er  her  pleasure  wills  the  hearts  of  gods  to  fire. 
Lamps,  a  pretty  pair,  are  boming,  ever  lit  by  young  Desire : 

Whatsoe'er  the  maid  be  doing,  wheresoever  her  steps  she  bends, 
Perfect  grace  is  shed  around  her,  perfect  grace  in  stealth  attends : 

If  she  leave  her  tresses  flowing,  grace  o'er  flowing  looks  is  poured. 
If  she  braid  them,  in  her  braidings  is  she  meet  to  be  adored; 

Every  heart  is  fired  to  see  her,  walk  she  robed  in  purple  bright, 
Every  heart  is  fired  to  see  her,  come  she  dressed  in  snowy  white : 

So  Vertumnus^  blest  Immortal,  in  Olympus'  heavenly  hall. 
Hath  a  thousand  varied  dresses,  and  the  thousand  grace  him  idL 

Unto  her  alone  of  maidens  meet  it  is  that  Tyre  produce 
Precious  gifts  of  softest  fleeces,  doubly  dyed  hd  costly  juice ; 

^r's  alone  be  all  the  perfumes,  which  on  scented  meadows  wide, 
TiUs  and  rei^  the  wealthy  Arab,  at  his  fragrant  harvest  tide; 

AH  the  shells  the  dusky  Indian,  on  the  Erythrean  shore, 
N^ghbour  of  the  steeds  of  Eos,  heaps  in  many  a  shining  store. 

Her  upon  your  festal  Calends,  sing  ye,  bright  Pierid  quire  I 

Sing  her  praises,  haughty  Phmbus,  on  thy  tortoise-f^hioned  lyre ! 

Through  the  course  of  future  ages  let  the  annual  rite  be  done : 
New  aMsden  was  more  worthy  to  be  numbered  with  thine  own. 
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A  MONG  the  occasional  aids,  which  are  sometimes  accessi- 
ble  to  the  student  of  literature,  few  will  prove  so  yaluable 
in  helping  him  to  realize  fully  the  ideas  that  were  working 
in  the  mind  of  the  author,  or  will  enable  him  to  watch  so 
closely  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  the  poetic  or  philosophic 
£Eiculty,  as  the  corrections  and  alterations  introduced  into  suc- 
cessiye  editions.  In  proof  of  this  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
refer  a  doubtful  reader  to  Hare's  Guesses  at  Truth,  YoL  ii., 
where  the  alterations  in  some  of  Wordsworth's  Poems  are 
discussed  with  a  delicate  minuteness  which  it  is  to  be  wished 
reyiewers  generally  had  endeavoured  to  imitate  ; — this  would 
be  sufficient  were  it  not  that  a  still  more  satisfactory  course 
is  open  to  me, — I  can  give  him  an  opportunity  of  testing  it 
for  himself. 

In  1837^  Lord  Northampton  edited  and  Murray  published 
a  collection  of  original  Poems  called  the  Tribute,  which  con- 
tained,— besides  contributions  from  Wordsworth,  Southey, 
Moore,  W.  S.  Landor,  Trench,  Monckton  Milnes,  Henry 
Taylor,  Dr.  Whewell,  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  Rev.  C.  T.  Tenny- 
son, Dean  Milman,  Lord  J.Russell,  Alford  and  many  others, — 
some  stanzas  by  Alfred  Tennyson,  Esq.,  which  nave  lately 
been  republished,  with  various  alterations,  omissions  and  ad- 
ditions, as  §  XXVI.  of  Maud.* 

I  subjoin  the  lines  which  have  been  altered,  as  they  ap- 
peared in  this  Edition,  and  also  the  verses  that  have  been 
omitted,  referring  the  reader  to  the  last  Edition  to  see  the 
nature  of  the  alterations.  Those  words  only  which  are 
italicized  vary  in  the  two  Editions.!  I  may  add,  that  this  will 
also  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  testing  the  accuracy  of 
what  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  exaggeration  of  a 
wholesome  Truth  in  the  volume  before  referred  to,  viz.  that 

^  The  profits  resulting  from  this  work  were  for  the  benefit  of 
Hhe  family  of  a  then  recently  deceased  clergyman. 

t  In  numbering  the  lines  and  verses,  I  have  followecl  the  E!cU- 
tioQ  of  1856, 
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when  a  poem  is  once  completed  any  attempt  at  improvement 
is  sore  to  &iL* 

Vena  I.  line  1.  ''  Oh  I  that  Were  ponible,'' 
Verse  IL  line  3.  **  Cf  the  land  that  gave  me  birth,'' 
Verse  III.  line  3.  **Ah  God!  that  it  were  possible" 
Verse  V.   lines  2  and  3  not  in  the  original  Edition^  and  the 
word  **  dose"  (line  4)  was  misprinted  **  dose.** 

line  6.   "  For  the  meeting  of  io^morraw,** 

In  place  of  yerses  VI.  and  VII.  was  the  following : 

<*Do  I  hear  the  pleasant  dittj. 
That  I  heard  her  dumt  of  old? 
But  1  wake — mj  dream  is  fled. 
Without  knowledge,  without  pii7— - 
In  the  shaddering  dawn  behold. 

By  the  curtains  ot  my  bed. 
That  aUding  phantom  cold.* 

With  a  single  alteration  in  the  positions  of  lines  4  and  5, 
which  have  been  interchanged,  the  last  five  lines  have  been 
retained  as  the  conclusion  of  Terse  VII. 

Verse  VIII.  This  yerse  originally  followed  verse  XIIL 
and  was  as  follows : 

**Qet  thee  hence,  nor  come  again 
Pass  and  cease  to  move  about — 
Pass,  thou  death-like  type  of  pain. 

Mix  not  memory  with  doubt, 
^is  the  blot  upon  the  brain 
That  wiU  show  itself  without.'' 

The  only  alteration  being  a  different  arrangement  of  the 
lines. 

Verse  X.  line  3.    **  It  crouM  here,  it  erasieth  there." 

Verse  XII.  followed  verse  VIII.  in  the  Edition  of  1837, 
lines  2  and  6  have  been  added. 


*  If^  as  these  stanzas  lead  me  to  believe,  the  gen^^  plan  of 
*  Mand '  was  conceived,  and  to  some  extent  executed  at  the  time 
they  were  first  published,  if  they  were  in  1837  extracted  firom 
Maud,  and  not  in  1855  inserted  in  it,  one  cannot  but  wish  that  the 
existence  of  the  '  Tribute*  had  been  known  to  the  reviewers  of  that 
Poem,  they  might  then  perhaps  have  hesitated  before  criticising  so 
harshly  what  on  this  supposition  must  have  been  no  hasty  offipring 
of  the  Poet's  brain,  but  one  carefully  meditated  and  long  matured. 
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Y&ne  XIIL  line  1.  ''  ITken  the  broad  light  glares  and  beats," 
line  2.   *'  And  the  sunk  eye  flits  and  fleets," 
line  4.   ^'  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets,"  (1837) 

^'  And  I  loathe  the  squares  and  streets,    (1856) 
line  8.  *'  2\>  some  still  oavern  deep," 
line  9.   *'  An^  to  weep,  and  weep  and  weep" 

The  poem  originally  ooncladed  with  the  four  following 
verses  which  haTO  been  omitted  in  the  reprint. 

^*Bat  she  tarries  in  her  place. 
And  I  paint  the  beauteous  &oe 
Of  the  maiden,  that  1  lost, 
In  my  inner  eyes  again, 
Lest  my  heart  be  overbwne  - 
By  the  thing  I  hold  in  seorn. 
By  a  dull  mechanic  ghost 
And  a  juggle  of  t£«  brain, 

*'l  can  shadow  forth  my  bride 
As  I  knew  her  fair  and  kind. 
As  I  woo'd  her  for  my  wife; 
She  is  lovely  by  my  side 

In  the  silence  of  my  life — 
'Tis  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

'^'Tis  a  phantom  fair  and  good; 
I  can  call  it  to  my  side. 

So  to  guard  my  life  from  ill, 
Tho'  its  ghastly  sister  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  still 
With  the  waving  of  the  blood. 

That  is  moved  not  of  the  will. 

"Let  it  pass,  the  dreary  brow. 

Let  the  dbmal  fiEtce  go  by. 
Will  it  lead  me  to  the  grave  ? 

Then  I  lose  it:  it  will  fly: 
Can  it  overlast  the  nerves? 

Can  it  overlive  the  eye? 
But  the  other,  like  a  star. 
Thro'  the  channel  windeth  far 

Till  it  fade  and  fail  and  die. 
To  its  Archetype  that  waits. 
Clad  in  light  by  golden  gates-— 
CUd  in  light  the  Spirit  waits 

To  embrace  me  in  the  sky." 
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Good  Mothbb, 

I  recftived  your  letter  Thursday  was  sennight 
to  my  yery  great  comfort.  Indeed,  mother,  the  times  oe 
troublous,  so  that  it  pleaseth  me  not  a  little  to  hear  you  doe 
so  well  ;  the  more  because  eyen  now  I  doe  keep  my  chamber, 
being  sick,  and  soe  not  able  to  attend  unto  my  academical 
exercises  as  heretofore.  My  chamber  fellow  (or  rather  one 
of  my  chamber  fellows,  for  there  be  three  of  us)  one  Mr. 
John  Bullock,  hath  done  me  many  kindnesses  while  I  lie 
here,  and  hath  remoyed  me  out  of  tne  old  court  into  the  new, 
where  there  is  a  fair  aspect  and  pleasant  air,  insomuch  that 
I  am  now  almost  welL  I  lie  now  with  Mr.  Anthony  Walker 
a  scholer;  for,  because  of  the  new  court  which  was  built 
now  fourty  years  agone,  some  of  the  scholers  were  able  to 
haye  roomes  of  their  own,  in  order  of  seniority;  and  so  hath 
Mr.  Walker.  Before,  I  lay  with  Mr.  John  Bullock  and  one 
other,  under  Mr.  Christopner  Serne,  a  fellow,  there  being 
three  hundred  in  the  first  court  in  the  old  time,  and  eyen  yet 
it  is  crowded  oyer  much.  And  now,  mother,  I  bethought 
me,  while  I  lay  sick,  how  that  you  had  written  unto  me  in 
your  last  letter,  not  knowing  so  much  as  the  name  of  the 
college  in  which  I  am,  which  thing  seeming  both  strange  and 
unbefittinge  hath  incited  me  to  write  unto  you  shortly 
the  ways  of  our  living  and  manner  of  our  house,  to  the 
intent  tLat  when  you  haye  read  this  letter  (which  I  see  not 
opportunity  to  send  at  this  present)  you  may  know  somewhat 
the  more  particularly  how  your  son  fareth. 

You  must  know  then  that  our  house  is  named  after  the 
Holy  Apostle  and  Evangelist  St.  John,  and  doth  consist  of 
two  courts,  one  new,  the  other  old,  which  last  doth  excell  the 
other  as  much  in  strength  and  solidness  as  in  fairness  of 
prospect  and  freshness  of  air  it  is  inferiour.  Behind,  on  the 
west  side  of  the  house  as  you  go  forth  from  the  new  court, 
there  runneth  the  riyer,  with  yarious  turnings  delightsome  to 
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the  eye,  and  betwixt  the  iiTer  and  gate  standeth  an  umbrageotii 
walnut-tree,  whereunto  I  do  oftentimes  resort,  and  with  some 
prime  students  of  our  house,  I  do  use  disputations  in  the 
scholerlike  Latine,  which  alas  daily  groweth  more  contemned 
and  of  all  despised,  to  the  neglect  of  all  true  and  antique 
knowledge.  Or  else,  if  lighter  learning  please  us,  some  Eng- 
lishe  booke  of  wit  and  wisdom  furnisheth  matter  for  sober 
and  improvinge  converse — but  of  this  hereafter,  now  I  return  to 
our  house.  You  go  across  the  bridj^e,  and  before  you  lie  sondry 
fish*ponds  well  filled  and  ready  ror  the  angler,  which  diyer- 
tisement  I  do  much  affect,  not  forgetting  the  saying  that  our 
worthy  president  Mr.  Senhouse  did  oftentimes  use  'Ex 
piscatione  nihil  mali,'  which  is  to  say  '  There  cometh  no  hurt 
from  angling.'  On  the  left  hand  lieth  the  tennis  court  down 
upon  the  bank  of  the  river,  between  which  and  the  said  fish- 
ponds runneth  westward  a  long  walk  planted  evenly  with 
trees,  the  which  being  as  yet  young  and  small  will  yet, 
I  doubt  not,  hereafter  attain  unto  the  full  stature  of  the  tall 
walnut-tree.  On  the  left  hand  of  the  long  walk,  at  the  ex- 
tremity thereof,  lieth  the  bowling-ground,  which  boundeth 
our  limits  towards  the  west,  where  the  feUowes  and  gentle- 
men are  wont  not  only  to  play  at  bowls,  but  also  to  run^ 
pitch  the  bar,  leap,  and  other  like  sports.  With  such  passe- 
times  do  even  our  learned  masters  and  batchelours  recreate 
their  minds,  thus  lightening  the  toils  of  study,  and  following 
the  auncient  poet  Flaccus,  who  saith  *  dulce  est  desipere  in 
loco'  which  is,  Englished,  *  sport  is  in  season  sweet.'  Else, 
if  the  air  be  chill,  we  disport  ourselves  in  a  spacious  fielde 
near  Queene's  college  called  Sheepe's-greene,  in  the  which 
many  of  us,  for  the  most  part  batchelours  and  sophisters 
(though  they  tell  me  twenty  years  agone  it  was  otherwise, 
when  Sir  Symmonds  D'Ewes  was  in  our  house,  who  did  with 
other  gentlemen  use  to  resort  thither)  doe  play  a  match  at 
foot-balle  contending  against  the  Trinitarian  faction,  which 
now  doth  bear  the  bell,  though  in  former  times  it  was  not  so. 
Again  if  the  weather  be  hot,  we  cool  ourselves  by  going  into 
the  river  at  a  place  called  Clarke's  delight  not  far  from 
Queene's  College :  some  also  of  our  house  use  the  game  of 
nine-holes  or  loggets,  but  this  not  oflen,  as  scarcely  befit- 
ting to  students.  Both  the  foot-balling  and  the  bathing 
the  statutes  allow  not,  but  as  in  many  other  matters,  so  in 
this,  what  the  law  forbiddeth,  the  custom  concedeth,  insomuch 
that  both  these  sports  are  by  all  notwithstanding  practised. 
If  it  chance  raine  or  snow,  the  game  of  shovel-board  engageth 
me  in  my  hours  of  diversion,  or  else  some  Englishe  booke,  as 
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I  said^  either  Ghiicciardini's  histories  translated,  or  Spencer's 
Fairie  Qaeene,  which  last  I  like  much,  and  doe  intend  to 
reade  not  perfunctorily  as  heretofore^  but  orderly  with  care 
and  diligently,  so  as  to  make  it  mine  own. 

Yet,  let  It  not,  I  pray  yon,  honoured  Mother,  seeme  to 
yon  that  our  student  Ufe  is  a  life  of  sport,  so  as  that  Momus 
driyeth  out  the  Muses ;  rather  be  these  same  sports  so  many 
lacquies  or  senrants,  in  waiting  on  our  nine  mistresses,  and 
bv  their  ministeries  tending  and  strengthening  the  same. 
Tedious  indeed  would  it  be,  were  I,  as  I  have  narrated  my 
divernons,  so  also  to  narrate  my  studies,  how  by  this,  I  have 
read  Seton's  logick  exactly,  also  parte  of  Molin«eus  and 
Keckermann,  that  is,  of  ethicks  and  philosophy ;  but  of  the 
ancients,  Florus,  also  Macrobius,  and  Gellius  Attick  Nights, 
which  last  I  am  eyen  now  reading;  how  I  attend  chapel 
morning  and  eyening  and  the  common  places  thereat,  with 
the  catechizings  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  the  disputations 
in  the  schools  and  the  clerum  at  St  Marie's.  Specially  it 
behoyes  me  to  commemorate  the  publick  lectures,  whereat 
I  take  large  and  plentiful  notes,  and  the  lectures  in  our  own 
house,  of  which  one  of  the  Greek  lectures,  had  at  four  in  the 
morning  in  imitation  of  the  custome  of  the  worthy  Mr.  Bois, 
is  replete  with  all  sound  and  useful  learnings  insomuch  that 
some  of  the  fellowes  also  attend  at  the  same.  At  fiye  of  the 
morning  we  repair  to  the  chapel,  where,  as  I  haye  before 
said,  after  seryice  oometh  the  commonplace,  in  which  exer- 
dse  yery  much  more  zeal  is  shewed  m  our  house  than  in 
others,  for  that  our  deane,  the  better  to  shame  those  idle  ones 
who  did  neglect  their  duty,  used  oftentimes  to  commonplace 
fi>r  them  when  they  were  absent,  which  be^at  so  yehement  a 
seal  and  emulation  as  that  in  the  other  faction  also  the  deane 
did  the  same,  to  the  great  incitation  and  stimulation  of  all 
students.  After  prayers,  a  turn  or  two  in  the  grounds,  then 
our  morning  drau^nt,  and  so  to  our  book  till  eleyen,  at 
which  hour  we  dme,  saying  only  during  the  season  of 
Sturbridge  faire  we  dine  at  nine.  Afber  dinner,  wholesome 
recreation  till  two  or  three,  then  to  our  books  again  (only  on 
Saturdays  and  Sundays  we  repair  to  the  chapel,  there  to  be 
catechized)  till  it  be  time  to  repair  again  to  the  chapel  for 
eyening  prayers  at  fiye,  after  which  we  sup  in  the  hall  at  six, 
except  only  on  Friday  and  on  fast-days;  though  indeed  the 
precision  sort  goe  to  Uieir  tutors  eyen  on  Friday,  and  get  of 
them  supper  money  to  spend  in  the  towne,  twice  as  much  as 
the  college  alloweth  on  the  other  dayes  of  the  weeke ;  then 
to  our  tutors'  chambers^  at  the  which  we  use  to  declaim  and 
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other  the  like  exercitations  whereat  the  master  doth  some- 
times attend;  then  prayers^  and  soe  to  bed  at  half  after  eight. 
Thus  have  I  described  tmto  you  our  daily  circle  of  duties, 
not  forgetting  aught  as  I  think^  except  how  on  four  days 
of  the  weeke  we  goe  at  nine  in  the  morning  to  the  Aca- 
demical Lectures   instead  of  our  private  studies.     Surely 
such  a  Kfe  seemeth  of  a  nature  to  breed  content:  and  soe 
it  should,  but  for  my  daily  displeasure  and  annoyance  wh^i 
I  look  on  these  evil  times,  and  the  triumph  of  these  wolves 
in  sheepe's  clothinge,  how  with  their  own  private  prayers 
and  sniflinge  riminge  psalmerie,  they  do  supplant  that  sacred 
liturgie  which  the  cnurch  hath  ordained,  trampling  ignorantly 
on  all  holy  things.     To  see  how  in  the  chapel  of  Trinity,  few 
if  any  doe  weare  surplices;  some  pray  sittinge,  some  kneeUng, 
some  standing,  some  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  some  bow  not, 
so  as  that  the   whole   service   is  performed   in   a  manner 
hodg-podg.    Likewise  they  have  whom  they  call  dry  or  mute 
choristers,  and  these  many,  who  sing  not  al  all,  and  come  to 
chapel  when  they  list,  or  come  not  when  they  list  not,  with 
surplices  sometimes,    other    times   without,    casually,    and 
matters  stand  no  whit  otherwise  at  King's  College.     More- 
over, when  they  be  assembled  into  the  chapel,  the  reader 
beginneth  oftentimes  at  "  Wherefore  I  pray  you,"  instead  of 
^'  Dearly  beloved  brethren ;''  and  the  students  also  they  sitt 
all  round  the  altar,  with  their  surplices  (if  they  have  any) 
and  their  song-bookes  exceeding  meane  and   unbefittinge. 
Still,  if   in    their    publick    devotions   they    be    thus   kx, 
in  their  private  doubtless  (which  to  them  seem  fiw  boKer) 
they  be  otherwise;   for  Mr.   Bullock  told  me  that  when 
he  went  through  the  court  of  Trini^  between  eig^t  and 
nine  of  the   night,  just   before   the   locking  of  the   gates 
(for  it  was  summer  time,  being  at  the  beginning  of  this 
moneth  during  which   season  the  gates  be  locked  at  nine 
instead  of  eight)  he  did  heare  the  students  in  their  tutors' 
roomes,  singing  lustily   to   the   top  of   their  voices   some 
ramblinge  riminge  psalme,  and  stopping  awhile  to  hearken 
unto  the  noyse  of  tneir  conventieling,  clean  forgot  himself 
when  the   cfock  did  strike   nine  (so  long  did  these  private 
prayers  continue)  and  was  thereby  obliged  to  lie  diat  nigkt 
with  a  friend  in  Trinity.     So  pleasant  is  the  air  of  tMir 
tutor's  private  chamber,  compared  with  a  chapel  consecrated 
to  the  divine  service.     But  what  shall  I  say  of  that  **  pure 
house    of  Emmanuel,''    which   hath   the   chapel   runninge 
from  north  to  south,  the  very  neste  of  Brownists  and  hereticlEB, 
flourishing  excellently    well  in  this  schismatick  air.     I« 
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Sammy  all  is  heresie,  nor  doth  anght  eke  please  Aose  who 
call  themselves  the  godly.  But  in  onr  house  it  standeth 
otherwise ;  for  here  at  least  the  church  hath  her  ordmances 
respected,  and  in  place  of  men's  own  private  conceptions, 
vented  forth  in  heat  and  frenzy,  sometimes  moreover  sudden, 
and  not  so  much  as  thought  of  before,  the  publick  prayers 
are  decently  read,  which  blessing,  as  it  is  to  us  comfort- 
able, so  it  is  to  the  precise  faction  a  thing  to  envy  and 
snarl  at,  insomuch  Aat  they  hold  in  great  hatrea  our 
reverend  and  honoured  master  Dr.  Beale,  who  hath  adorned 
and  embellished  our  chapel,  before  left  bare  by  his  pre- 
decessors, and  made  the  same  fit  for  the  orderlie  performance 
of  divine  service.  For  whereas  beforetime  the  east  end 
of  our  chapel  was  wholly  unadorned,  now  Dr.  Beale 
hath  covered  the  same  with  hangings  concerning  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  ceiling  with  paintings  to  the  ftill 
cost  of  one  hundred  pounds;  likewise  the  altar  hath  he 
covered  with  a  faire  cloth  of  silver,  and  all  round  placed 
raib  and  tapers  in  seemly  ^uise,  concluding  and  setting  off 
Hie  whole,  by  filling  the  large  east  window  with  stamed 
glass  where  there  was  none  before — so  that  you  would  hardly 
know  the  chapel  again — all  this  to  the  great  fury  of  the 
schismaticks.  To  crowne  all,  ovev  above  the  altar  is  a 
dove  and  glory,  which  for  my  parte  I  like  much,  though 
some,  and  they  of  a  different  sort  from  the  confiders, 
doe  take  exceptions  thereat,  and  as  for  the  confiders  Aem- 
selves,  tiiey  can  scarce  restrain  their  venom  to  merely  words. 
But  thne  it  is  I  should  conclude  this  already  too  long 
letter.  Pray  you  when  you  write,  tcU  me  how  things  stand 
with  His  Most  Sacred  Majesty,  for  it  is  like  the  people  in 
London  know  concerning  that  matter  more  than  we  doe. 
I  heare  indeed,  and  believe  it  to  be  true,  that  his  Majesty 
hadi  sent  to  us  a  request  that  we  should  to  the  best  of 
our  abilities  contribute  to  his  support,  and  to  that  intent 
hath  offered  if  we  please  to  borrow  from  us  our  plate,  to 
be  hereafter  returned  exactly  according  to  weight,  which 
otkr,  I  doubt  not,  our  heads  will  accept  with  all  loyalty :  only 
one  Oliver  Cromwell,  burgess  of  our  towne,  spyeth  and 
watcheth  aH  we  doe  like  a  cat  doth  mice ;  but  indeed  it  is 
whispered  that  one  Mr.  Bamaby  Oley,  president  of  Clare 
HalU  hath  undertaken  to  convey  awa^  the  plate,  and  I  partly 
believe  it,  for  I  see  him  oftentimes  m  our  house  conferring 
as  he  widketh  with  our  master  in  the  grounds. 

I  purpose  to  send  this  letter  as  soon  as  may  be,  by  an 
honest  woman,  my  htundresse,  who  goeth  to  London  presently . 
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one  thingy  mother,  I  would  you  could  doe  for  me.  You 
know  how  in  my  last  letter  I  besought  you  that  I  might 
hare  sent  unto  me  by  the  carrier  a  new  suit,  to  wear 
the  same  at  the  majora  comitia  in  the  beginning  of  this 
moneth,  which  indeed  came  not  at  all :  so  as  that  not  only 
did  my  clothes  then  looke  exceeding  meane  as  compared 
with  me  rest,  but  also  I  am  even  now  appointed  to  read 
the  bible  daily  in  the  hall  during  this  weeke  at  dinner 
time,  and  this  in  my  old  suit,  which  yexeth  me  much. 

Sept.  2iMi,  1642. 

Truly  Mother  it  was  ill  for  me  that  I  came  here ;  broken 
is  the  fountain  of  the  Muses;  gone  are  all  my  orderly 
studys,  my  sweete  and  pleasant  recreations;  there  is  no 
longer  any  law  here  but  the  law  of  yiolence.  But  indeed 
to  leaye  bunentation}  whereof,  it  is  like,  I  shall  haye  enough 
and  to  spare,  I  will  tell  you  shortly  how  things  stand  with  us. 
Yesterday  was  sennight,  at  half  after  fiye  in  the  morning,  while 
we  were  at  our  devotions  in  the  chapel,  and  Mr.  William 
Lacy,  beii^g  a  batchelour  of  divinity,  was  just  entering  on 
his  common-place,  we  heard  a  noyse  of  heavy  footsteps  in 
the  outward  chapel,  and  presently  comes  in,  with  great  clatter 
of  sword  against  heel,  a  small  sneaking  captain,  Jordan 
b^  name,  having  many  godly  soldiers  at  his  tail,  who  did 
yiolendv  wrest  down  our  Master  from  his  seat  where  he 
sat,  ana  drag  him  out  of  the  chapel,  some  reviling  at  us 
who  wore  surplices,  others  with  scoffs  and  gibes  pointing 
to  our  idols  (so  they  called  them)  over  the  altar.  In  fine, 
we  broke  up,  and  going  hastily  and  confusedly  out  into 
the  court,  saw  there  other  array  of  soldiers  standing  round 
about  the  chapel,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  soldiers  the  white 
hairs  of  our  master  as  he  was  being  thrust  forth  out  of 
his  own  college  gate.  I  hear  also  that  Dr.  Sterne  of  Jesus 
College  hath  been  ejected  in  like  manner,  with  Dr.  Martin 
of  Queene's,  and  that  all  three  together  have  been  led,  as 
it  were  in  triumph,  through  Bartnolomew  fair  in  London 
in  the  midst  of  the  rabble — and  this  because  the^  chose, 
to  obey  God  rather  than  man,  contributing,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  the  support  of  their  true  and  rightful  king.  Nor 
is  this  all,  but  with  Dr.  Beale  goe  twenty-nine  of  our 
fellowes  (Mr.  William  Bullock,  my  tutor,  uncle  to  John 
Bullock,  being  of  their  number)  insomuch  that  our  hall  and 
chapel  be  deserts,  and  as  for  our  lectures  they  are  like  to 
be  scant  enough,  until  out  of  their  favour  the  schismaticks 
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send  us  of  their  American  day-lecturers  to  fill  up  the  old 
places.    Indeed,  from  the  time  when  our  master  was  ex- 
poised,  no  common  place,  nor  lecture,  neither  academicall 
nor  peculiar  to  our  house,  nor  even  priyate  study  has  been 
possible  for  us,   of  which  this  is  the  reason.     For  three 
days  after  the  late  godly  reforming  of  our  house,  the  further 
puri&ctiou  thereof  was  continued  by  these  means,  viz.,  1st. 
By  shott  of  gun  and  pistol  through  our  windows  (forsooth 
to  cleanse  and  purify  this  Boeotian  air  by  the  fumes  of 
gun-powder)  by  which  Mr.  Anthony  Walker  for  one  was 
not  only  sore  affrighted,  but  also  had  his  shutts  damaged 
and  much  glass  in  lus  windows  broken.    2nd.  By  the  taking 
violently   of  several  auncient  coynes  from  out  our  house, 
ftrd.   By  the  breaking  open  of  our  bursar's  door  and  the 
thieving  therefrom  the  sum  of  five  hundred  pounds.     4th. 
By  the  administration  to  each  and  every  of  us  an  oath 
'ex  offishio*   as  they  call  k,  (which   we  poor  scholars  do 
use  to  name  '  ex  officio')  by  the  which  oath  we  are  bounden 
under  the  puse  of  being  expulsed,  to  tell  all  sort  of  report 
and  accusation  to  the  detriment  of  our  house  and  the  members 
of  the  same,  a  thing  clean  contrary  to  our  statutes.-  5th.  By 
the  following  noble  surprise  and  stratagem  of  war  which 
was  after  ibis  manner.    On  Wednesday  last,  at  about  eleven 
of  the  clock  in  the  night-time,  when  we  were  all  in  our 
beds,  comes  a  sound  of  voices  as  of  men   demanding  to 
be  allowed  entrance  at  the  gate,  and  then  suddenly  a  noyse 
of  homes  and  trumpets  and  iron  heels  upon  the  stones, 
with  great  shouting  and  clamour,  whereat  I  leapt  up  forth 
firom   my  bed,  waking  thereby  John  Bullock,  who,  as  1 
said,  slept  with   me,  and  together  we  looked  out  of  our 
window  (for  you  must  know  we  had  omitted  to  make  fast 
the  shutts)  and  there  saw  many  soldiers,  some  rushing  hither 
and  tkither  about  the  old  court,  (for  I  had   returned  to 
my  old  chamber  in  that  court  when  I  recovered  from  my 
sickness)  others  standing  round  some  prisoners  whom  they 
had,   having  drawn  swords  in  their  hands;   and  presently 
came  a  thumping  and  bouncing  at  our  door,  which  when 
we  opened,  tnere  stood  before  us   the  aforesaid  Captain 
Jordan,  he  too  with  a  drawn  sword,  having  two  men  holding 
torches  in  their  hands  behind  him ;  who  did  bid  us  ^  arise, 
get  up  quickly,'  and  when  we  besought  him  for  some  little 
time  that  we  might  at  least  take  with  us  a  little  clothing 
and  some  few  bookes,  with  many  'yea  verily's'  and  much 
godly  talke  about  '  the  sword  of  the  Lord,    he  drove  us 
per&rce   out  of  our  chamber,  so  that  we  fled  forth,  not 
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having  so  much  as  wherewith  to  coyer  us,  and^  for  my 
bookes,  I  have  none  bnt  Spencer's  Fairie  Qaeene,  an  Englishe 
book  of  poems^  which  1  did  catch  up  secretly  from  under 
my  pillow  where  I  had  put  it,  mistaking  it  for  my  Seton, 
as  I  now  findy  to  my  great  trouble  and  yexation.  This  nighty  I 
lay  in  Mr.  William  Bullock's  chamber  in  the  other  court, 
and  in  the  morning*  when  I  woke  up,  we  found  a  guard 
set  at  the  gate  between  the  two  courts,  and  that  our  old 
court  is  to  be  a  jayle  for  their  malignants  whom  they  haye 
caught.  As  for  me,  eyen  my  bedding  is  gone,  my  bookes 
also,  which  cost  me  in  sixty  shillings,  and  all  my  apparel 
and  furniture,  and  this  all  with  no  recompence  nor  com- 
pensation other  than  scoffs  and  churlish  jestings. 

Painful  would  it  be  both  for  me  and  you,  pain  with- 
out use,  were  I  to  tell  you  at  large,  how  they  do  intend 
further  to  oppress  us  senders,  so  that  they  purpose  here- 
after not  so  much  as  to  allow  us  to  goe  out  of  die  towne, 
except  first  some  confider  promise  for  tis  that  we  are  eyen 
as  he  is :  how  they  be  for  breaking  down  our  bridge  and 
defiling  our  chapels,  or  how — a  present  eyil,  John  Bullock 
hath  ^en  by  Uiem  thrown  into  prison,  for  that  he  is  not 
old  enough  to  sign  their  coyenant  Truly  this  is  a  godly 
purification,  truly  a  work  of  the  Lord,  a  sweet-smelling 
sayour.  What  to  do  I  know  not:  one  thing  I  know,  that 
there  is  not  any  longer  any  home  for  me  here,  so  that 
in  no  long  time,  if  Grod  help  me,  you  will  see  the  face 
of 

Your  loying  mourning  Son, 

CHRTSOSTOME  TALLEKIEKE. 

To  Ms  honoured  mother  Mrs.  Hester  TaUekirhe,  who  Uoeth 
in  Pope's-head  Lane,  London,  these  I  pray  deUoer. 
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T  WONDER  no  reading  parties  take  up  their  quarters 
^  at  Athens ;  I  can  conceive  no  more  suitable  place.  Greece 
is  easy  of  access;  and  at  Athens  you  are  cheaply  and 
comfortably  lodged.  The  slight  increase  of  expense^  owing 
to  its  distance,  will  be  amply  repaid  by  the  increase  of 
Best  and  interest  in  reading,  wluch  must  follow,  from  under- 
standing better  the  position  of  the  writer  or  speaker,  and 
being  able  to  see  the  force  of  his  allusions  to  climate,  topo- 
graphy, manners  and  customs,  in  a  way,  which  no  amount 
of  notes  or  Smithes  dictionaries  could  render  so  intelligible. 
1  suppose  a  day  would  be  spent  something  like  this: 
Rising  with  the  sun,  you  have  the  cool  of  the  morning 
for  a  ride  to  Fhyle  or  Eleusis,  or  a  scramble  up  Lycabethua^ 
or  a  sober  walk  to  the  old  Academy,  and  the  hill  of  the 
sacred  Colonus.  Beading  I  suppose  would  follow,  with 
dinner  about  4  p.m.  In  the  evening,  nothing  could  be 
better  than  a  stroll  to  the  Acropolis,  Fnyx,  or  some  such 
place,  not  forgetting,  if  you  are  a  smoker,  your  Taiydpteaprov. 
You  will  thus  alwajrs  emov  the  Grecian  sunsets,  which  alone 
are  worth  going  the  wncMe  way  to  see.  Nothing  can  be 
lUMgined  finer  than  a  good  sipiset  as  seen  from  the  Par- 
thenon, when  the  sun  dips  behind  Helicon  bathed  in  a 
flood  of  gold.  Seated  on  a  ''massy  stone,  the  marble 
column's  yet  unshaken  base,"  the  eye  glances  around,  and 
notices  how  intensely  purple  Mount  Hymettus  is  growing, 
till  it  becomes  almost  black,  while  a  beautiful  rose  tint 
suffuses  Pentelicus,  with  the  quarry  in  its  side,  which 
supplied  the  marble  for  the  temples,  looking  as  if  the 
mountain  had  been  struck  by  a  cannon  ball  as  big  as  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's.  And  then  to  the  north-west,  tne  three 
distinct  ridges  of  .^Bgaleos,  Corydallus,  and  Cithseron,  each 
one  equally  distinct  in  outline,  but  presenting  different  hues 
as  the  shades  of  evening  steal  over  the  country.  Sut  to 
the  west  the  view  is  the  most  striking;  the  whole  of  the 
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Saronic  gulf  lies  spread  out  before  the  beholder:  Salamis 
lies  almost  under  the  sloping  rays  of  the  sun^  with  the 
celebrated  straits  and  the  site  of  Xerxes'  throne  all  clear 
and  intelligible;  beyond  appears  the  Acrocorinthus  as  dis- 
tinct as  if  distant  six,  instead  of  sixty  miles, — lower 
down  the  gulf,  .£gina  stands  out  most  prominently  with 
its  peaked  mountain,  no  longer  an  eyesore  as  it  was  to 
Pericles.  In  a  direction  a  little  southward  of  .£gina,  the 
summit  of  Pamon  in  Laconia  peeps  out,  disclosing  to  Athens 
a  slight  glimpse  of  its  ancient  enemy,  whilst  to  the  right 
of  the  island  is  Arachne  less  distant,  less  lofty,  though  more 
pointed,  the  last  of  the  line  of  beacon  heights  whicn  trans- 
mitted the  news  of  the  fall  of  Troy  to  victorious  Greece. 


The  protection  of  Athens  was  its  walls,  the  Acropolis 
was  only  that  citadel,  without  which  scarcely  any  Greek 
town  existed.  It  consists  of  an  oblong  of  soud  limestone, 
about  one  thousand  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  by  four 
htmdred  and  fifty  in  breadth,  and  rising  nearly  abruptly 
out  of  the  plain  to  a  height  of  three  hundred  feet  At 
the  west  stood,  or  rather  stand,  the  Fropykea,  the  pride 
of  ancient  Athens,  and  the  «nyy  of  its  enemies.  *'  O  men 
of  Thebes,''  says  Epaminondas,  ''you  must  uproot  those 
Propyloea  and  plant  them  in  front  of  the  Cadmean  CitadeL" 
About  £ye  hundred  yards  due  west  of  the  Acropolis  is 
the  Fnyx,  situated  on  a  slope,  facing  a  point  somewhat 
north  of  the  Acropolis.  In  the  dip  between  lies  the  Agora, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Areopagus.  We 
are  now  in  what  a  **  Classic"  would  call  the  most  interesting 
spot  in  the  world,  and  certainly  what  greatly  enhances 
its  interest  is  that  with  the  slightest  glance  at  book  or 
plan  you  can  see  **  what's  what,"  without  the  aid  of  a  guide, 
"vi^  spits  out  words  at  so  much  the  score,  without  any 
regard  to  their  meaning.  No  houses  are  permitted  to  defile 
this  classic  spot,  which  now  seems  to  be  consecrated  to 
Ceres,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  wheat  stubble  on  the 
ground.  Let  us  now  examine,  what  an  Irishman  might 
term,  the  Public  buildings  of  the  city,  the  Pnyx  and  Areo* 
paras,  the  Parliament  House  and  Westminster  Hall  of  the 
Athenians.  Bunning  up  the  slope  we  are  soon  in  the 
Pnyx.  It  is  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  weak  bow 
with  the  string  slightly  drawn  out.  Along  the  string 
of  the    bow,   there   is  a  curtain  of  red-limestone    about 
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tvelve  feet  higb^  the  rock  having  been  excavated  and 
carried  down  to  bank  op  the  lower  side  of  the  Pnyx. 
Where  the  fingers  woald  touch  the  string  of  the  bow 
stands  the  ancient  fir)fia,  a  square  mass  of  the  old  rock, 
with  steps  <m  either  side,  and  seats  in  front  for  the  Frytanes. 
Of  course  one's  first  impulse  is  to  rush  up  the  steps  of 
the  ff^fia  and  address  one's  friend  as  &  dyop€<:  *A0ffydio&, 
and  ask  hin^  to  go  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  place, 
and  so  find  out  how  useful  Demosthenes  must  have  found 
his  sea-side  rehearsals,  when  he  used  to  try  and  drown 
the  noise  of  the  waves  with  his  voice.  Descending  from 
the  Pnyx  into  the  Agora,  we  find  some  steps,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  which  lead  up  to  the  Areopagus.  Here 
again  no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  simplicity  of 
Athenian  Public  life,  which  performed  the  most  important 
legislative  and  judicial  duties  under  the  open  sky.  The 
top  of  the  Areopagus  has  evidently  been  shaped  into  seats, 
but  they  are  now  entirelv  defcusedy  chiefiy  perhaps  by  earth- 
quakes, which  have  cracked  the  whole  rock  in  all  directions. 
What  a  string  of  associations  connected  with  this  spot  must 
rush  through  the  mind  of  any  one  seated  in  this  ancient 
court  of  judicature.  Here  was  the  legendary  trial  of  Mars — 
here  was  Orestes  confronted  as  a  matricide  by  the  furies, 
whose  shrine  is  below,  formed  by  a  broken  crag  of  the  Areo- 
pigus — ^here  too  was  the  bloody  code  of  Draco  enforced, 
out  there  are  associations  connected  with  this  spot  of  a 
fiur  different  character,  and  of  a  far  higher  interest.  It 
was  to  the  summit  of  this  very  Mars-HiU  and  up  those 
very  steps  that  St.  Paul  was  hurried,  to  vindicate  his  sweeping 
charges  against  a  religion  which  had  raised  all  those  temples 
around  him,  the  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  the  pride  of 
its  inhabitants.  Here,  as  he  stood,  he  had — the  Acropolis 
within  a  stone's-throw — ^the  Agora  before  him,  containing 
the  altar  dedicated  to  the  twelve  Gods,  and  filled  with 
the  firivolous  populace,  *' telling  or  hearing  some  new 
thing" — ^beneath,  the  shrine  of  the  Eumenides,  whilst  at  his 
back  was  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  deified  founder  of  the 
state.  Eloquent  as  his  oration  must  appear  to  all,  it  can  be 
appreciated  thorougUv  only  by  those,  who  clearly  understand 
iniat  prospect  met  the  Apostle's  eyes,  or  better  by  those 
who  have  stood  where  he  stood,  and  have  seen  what  he  saw. 
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ON  THE  WORDS  "  VADE*'  AND  "FADE.*" 

'THE  word  "  Fade**  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  French 
word  "fade"   insipid,  the  root  of  which  is  the  Latin 
fatuus.     The  word  occurs  in  precisely  this  sense — 

Tar-water,  being  made  in  an  earthen  vessel  ungUied,  or  that 
halh  lost  part  of  its  glazing,  may  extract  (as  it  b  a  strong  men- 
struum) from  the  clay,  ti/ade  sweetishness  offensive  to  the  palate. — 
^  Berhely:  Farther  TkoughU  on  Tar-Watmr. 
And  again^  in  the  sense  of  dirty — 
Of  proud  wymm^i  wuld  y  t^e 
But  they  are  so  wrothe  and  feUe 
Of  these  that  are  so  foule  and  fade 
That  mak  hem  feyrere  than  God  hem  made. — 

MS.  Earl  1701,  t  22. 
"  Vade"  (which  Johnson  calls  **  a  word  useful  in  poetry, 
but  not  received'^)  is  derived  from  the  Latin   Vadere,  and 
means   to  pass  at&(tt^,  to  vanish,  disappear,  escape. 
The  following  instances  may  be  quoted — 
As  one  would  saie,  that  when  he  departed,  the  onelie  shidd, 
defense,  and  comfort  of  the  commonwealth  was  vaded  and  gone. — 

Holinshed  Chran.  Rich.  II.  an  II99. 

Like  sonny  beames 

That  in  a  doud  their  light  did  long  time  stay 
Their  vapour  vaded,  shewe  their  golden  gleames, 
And  through  the  azure  aire  shoote  j^rth  their  persant  streames. — 

Faerie  Queene,  B.  iii«  c.  9,  xx. 
'*  Vade"  however  seems  frequently  to  be  used  merely  as 
equivalent  to  fade  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  that  word; 
as  for  example — 

All  as  a  slope  and  like  the  grasse, 
Whose  bewty  sone  doth,vade. 

3£S.  Ashmole,  802. 
.     .     .     .     his  summer  leaves  aM  vaded. — 

Richard  11.  Act  i.  Sc.  2. 

That  if  God  dooe  with  so  great  pruydence  clothe  a  blade 
euen  commQly  growing  euerie  where,  and  anon  after  to  vade  and 
perish  awaye,  and  such  a  blade  as  thb  daie  is  freash  and  greene  in 
the  field,  and  the  next  morow  when  it  is  dried  vp  is  cast  into  y* 
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fiirnaee  mouth  to  be  bumedy  how  muoh  more  will  he  not  sufler  you 
to  be  vndothed,  O  ye  of  litel  £uth.— 

Udal.  Luke,  o.  12. 

"  Fade"  too  seems  sometimes  used  where  we  might  expect 
"  vade/*  as  in — 

He  standes  amazed  how  he  thence  should  &de. — 

Faerie  Queened  B.  l  c  5.  xv. 
and  perhaps  we  may  add — 

It  fiided  on  the  crowing  of  the  cock. — 

Hcmdet,  Act  i.  Sc.  1. 
Howeyer  that  the  words  are  not  synonymous  is  evident 
from  the  following  passages — 

Likewise  the  Earth  is  not  augmented  more 
By  all  that  dying  into  it  doe  fade ; 
For  of  the  eurth  they  formed  were  of  yore ; 
However  gay  their  blossome  or  their  blade, 
Doe  flourmh  now,  they  into  dust  shall  vade. — 

Faerie  Qtteene^  B.  v.  c.  2,  xl. 
At  last,  not  able  to  beare  so  great  a  weight. 
Her  power,  disperst,  through  all  the  world  did  vade ; 
To  shew  that  aJl  in  the  end  to  nought  shall  fade. — 

RuintofRame,  xx« 

Beauties  freshest  greene 

When  sjpmg  of  youth  is  spent,  will  vade,  as  it  had  neuer  been 
The  bairen  fields,  which  whilom  flower'd  as  they  would  neuer  fSetde, 
Inricht  with  Summer^s  golden  gifts  which  now  been  all  decay'd 
Did  shew  in  state  there  was  no  trust,  in  wealth  no  certaine  stay, 
One  stormie  blast  of  frowning  chance  could  blow  them  all  away. — 

Mirrourfar  Magistrates,  p.  556. 
It  seems  to  me,  from  comparing  these  passages^  that 
fade  denotes  a  more  gradual  decay  or  disappearance  than 
that  signified  by  vade.  Vade  seems  to  have  the  sense 
of  entire  disappearance  which  is  not  the  case  with  fade. 
Thus  the  leaves  of  a  tree  are  said  to  be  faded  when  they 
are  withered^  but  still  on  the  tree,  but  they  are  wuled 
when  they  have  not  only  withered  but  fallen  ofiT  the  tree. 
Others  may  perhaps  have  some  farther  information  to  ofiTer 
on  this  subject. 


NOTE  ON  THE  WORD  'BATE.' 

llf  ORE  than  one  suggestion  has  been  offered  in  The  Eagle 
^^  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  word  *  bating*  in  Juliet's 
speech. 

Hood  my  unmanned  blood  bating  in  my  cheeks. 
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In  the  Second  Number,  Steevens'  explanatioi*  that  the 
word  was  a  term  in  falconry,  was  mentioned,  bat  passed 
over  as  if  a  last  resource.  That  it  ought  not  to  be  so 
regarded,  the  following  passages,  from  Nares'  Glossary, 
wul  amply  prove. 

1.  That  with  the  wmd 

BaJted  like  ei^les  having  newly  bathed. — 1  Hen.  IV.  iv.  1. 

2.  No  sooner  are  we  able  to  prey  for  ourselves,  but  they 
brail  and  hood  us  so  with  sour  awe  of  parents,  that  we  dare 
not  offer  to  hate  at  our  desire. — AVbwnazar.  0  Play.  vn.  179. 

3.  Afterwards  go  leisurely  against  the  wind,  tben  unhood  her, 
and  before  she  bate^  or  find  any  check  in  her  eye,  whistle  her  off 
from  your  fist  &irly  and  softly. — Oen^  Reereai.  8vo.  p.  26. 

4.  Wherein  I  would  to  God  that  I  was  hooded^  that  I  saw  less ; 
or  that  I  could  perform  more:  for  now  I  am  like  a  hawk  that 
hateSf  when  I  see  occasion  of  service;  but  cannot  fly  because 
I  am  ty'd  to  another's  fist. — Bacon,  Letter  n. 

Here  we  hare  the  word  applied  four  times  to  birds, 
and  three  times  to  hawks ;  in  each  case  it  is  manifest  that 
it  means  *  to  flutter  the  wings,*^  and  in  the  three  last  '  to 
*  flutter  the  wings  at  the  sight  of  prey.*  Observe  too  the 
intimate  connection  between  the  terms  *  hood'  and '  bate.' 

Do  not  Juliet's  words  thus  explained  bear  a  much  more 
beautiful  and  definite  meaning  than  if  she  only  begged 
the  Night  to  '  hide  her  blushes  r 

The  word  '  unmanned'  was  also  applied  to  hawks,  though 
I  have  only  the  following  passage  from  Ben  Jonson's  *  Sad 
Shepherd'  to  adduce : 

A  hawk  yet  half  so  haggard  and  unmanned. 

This  certainly  makes  the  lady's  diction  less  unrefined 
than  it  must  appear  to  those  who  have  no  faith  in  Steevena. 


ON  CUPID'S  BLINDNESS. 

T^HE  notion  that  the  representatioA  of  Cupid  as  blind  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  is  of  old 
standing.  Cselius  Khodiginus  (tutor  of  Julius  Gaesar  Sea- 
liger,  who  calls  him  the  Varro  of  his  age),  in  hia  Lectiones 
Antiqu€&  (lib.  xvi.  cap.  25,.  coL  760,  in  me  edition  of  1599), 
after  quoting  from  Theocritus  (Idyll,  x. ;  given  below),  says 
that  some  denied  that  it  could  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
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the  anci^its, — id  eo  adnotari  libentios,  quM  male  feriatos 
andio  nonnullos  palam  hoc  inficiariy  tanquam  pullato  tantum 
dz€iilo  reeeptum,  nee  &  yeterum  ullo  sancitam.  A  verse 
OQoted  by  Proclns  (Onnm.  in  Aleibiadem  I.),  found  among 
Uie  Orphic  fragments,  is^  howeyer,  clear  and  decisiye  in 
dus  matter ;  it  nins  thus, 

Umfimruv  irpawiBtomr  drofifiarov  wkvv  tpiitra. 

Kext  tibere  is  the  passage  of  Theocritus^  Idyll,  x.  19^  2Q, 
referred  to  above, 

MMfiairOac  fi    opi^  rv*  rv^Xoc  ^  ovk  ctvro^  6  IlXovroci 

There  is  also  an  anonymous  verse;  in  common  use,  as 
lilius  Gyraldus  remarks  in  his  Syntagma  de  DUs  : 

Ciecus  et  alato^  nudus  puer  et  pharetratos. 

Here,  perhaps,  the  line  of  Virgil  {Georg.  iii.  210.),  may 
be  quoted^ 

Qukm  Venerem  et  caed  stimuloa  avertero  amoris^ 

Servius,  in  his  note  on  this  passage,  interprets  ''cflDci 
amoris''  to  mean  **  latentis  Cupidinis" ;  and  though  Heyne 
says  **  e€Bci  amoris,  occulti,  clam  per  venas  et  ossa  saevientis," 
yet  there  have  not  been  wanting  some  who  have  explained 
the  words  as  used  by  metonymy,  or  transferring  the  epithet 
C9CU8,  from  the  object  in  which  the  passion  resides  to  the 
passion  itself;  thus  Julius  Fomponius  Sabinus  (or  Pompo- 
nins  Laetus),  a  commentator  on  Virgil  in  the  fifteenth 
century, — ^'^caeci  amoris,  quia  facit  homines  ccecos.*'  In 
this  latter  view  the  verse  would  almost  prove  the  present 
point;  at  any  rate  it  may  shew  how  easy  it  would  be  to  pass 
to  personification  with  such  an  attribute  annexed,  taking  into 
account  "  Venerem'*  in  the  beginning  of  the  line. 

The  Scholiast  on  the  passage  of  Theocritus,  after  discuss- 
ing the  case  of  Flutus  and  the  word  a^povrurros,  makes 
the  following  remarks; — ^/Aelwaai  Sri  Svo  ol  iraXa^ol 
TVifiKci  il>a(rl,  rhv  Spesra,  fcal  riv  irkoOroy*  'O  yip  ip&v, 
hmv  8t€  ipf  yvvcuKo^  SvaeiSov^,  fjrt^  SokSi  avr^  KaWlartj 
elnu,  Sirep  iarl  TV^Xonyv,  &aT6  6  ipa>s  tv^\6s'  Hyouv, 
rv^\oiroi6<i*  irotel  yAp  rob^  ip&vras  rit  fiff  tcaXci  teaXa 
fffeiaOcu,  miravTc^  Kal  o  ttXoOto?  tv^Xo?,  irapipx^rai  ycip 
Tov^  0m\ov^  Kal  moafilov^,  teal  ilZmaiv  iavriv  roU  Kaxla- 
rots  9caX  fiSeXvpoh. 

With  these  remarks  of  the  Scholiast  we  may  compare 
Theoeritus,  Idyll,  vi.  vv.  18,  19, 
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fi  yap  ipvTi 
UoKKaKic,  i  DoXv^fce,  rd  fiij  KoXd  KaXd  ire^Knu. 

The  scholium  on  this  is ; — Xvtok  iroWdtci^,  &  UoXii^fie, 
inr^  lpa>T09  ra  fitf  eifiopifui  evfiop^a  tfuilvorrar  Si6  fifi 
Oavfua^e  el  ipf  aov  fi  TaTsAreui  afiop^v  6yros»  rotovro^ 
yap  6  ipmSf  airofiid^ei  r^v  Stdvoiav  r&v  ipoivrtov. 

A  passage  of  Plato  may  be  produced  in  illustration ;  it 
will  be  found  in  the  De  L^ibus,  lib.  v,  p.  732, — rt/^Xovra* 
yap  irepl  ro  ^iXovfAcvov  6  ^iX&v.  The  Scholiast  comments 
thus ; — Tlapotfila,  iirl  t&v  Sid  :f>iXlay  fjytjBiva  \6yov  Trofow- 
fiivrnv  TaKri6ov<i.  These  words  then  are  set  down  as  forming 
a  common  saying ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  quoted  five  times 
by  Plutarch  with  slight  variations,  by  Galen,  (see  Plutarch, 
de  capienda  ex  inimtcis  tUUiiate,  &c.,  and  Wyttenbach's  note 
on  p.  48,  E.);  the  Author  of  the  Etymologicum  Magnum, 
s.v.  l/>(k»9,  gives — Tv^\o9  7^^  o  ip&v  irepl  toy  ip<ofi€voy : 
Plato  himself  may,  perhaps,  not  have  been  the  first  to  use 
the  saying. 

A  similar  sentiment  may  also  be  found  in  the  treatise  of 
DionysiusHalicamassensis,  irepl  t&v  (dovKvhIZov  iSuDfJMTmr — 
"O/AOAov  T*  irdayovre^  roi^  /eeKparrjfiivoi^i  v^*  ota^  SiJ  rivo^ 
2^60)9  ip<OTi,  fj^  TToKif  aviyovTi  fiavla^*  itceZvol  re  yap 
7rd(ra^  rd^  dperd^,  oirdaai  ylyovrai  irepX  fAop<f>d<:  evTrpeireh, 
rah  KaraSeSovXwfiivcu^  avroif^  Trpoaetvai  vofii^ovai,  xal 
roif^  i^ovetSl^etv  iirtx^tpovvra^,  el  rt?  irepl  avTd<;  inrdpj^ei 
atvo^,  d>9  fiaaxdvov^  Kal  auKo^dvra^  wpofiijSXrfvrai*  ovrol 
re  tnrb  Trj<:  fiiA^  raiJny?  dperij^  /ee/capwfiivoL  rify  Sidvouiiv, 
iiravra  Koi  rd  /Atf  irpoaoyra  r^  avyypa^el  fiaprvpova-LV  a 
ydp  Ikooto^  elvat  fiovXerai  irepl  to  i^CKoviievov  re  Kal  0av 
fjM^ofieyoy  v^'  iamov,  ravra  oterai* 

By  investing  such  ideas  as  these  with  personal  attributes, 
the  representation  of  Cupid  now  considered  may  have  arisen ; 
so  that  nothing  precise  can  be  said  respecting  the  author,  or 
the  time  of  its  first  employment ;  other  passages  are  met  widi 
which  shew  that  it  may,  possiblv>  have  occurred  to  many ; 
for  instance,  the  fragment  of  Archilochus, 

Toioc  ydp  ^iXoTT/roc  iputc  viro  xapZiriv  eXvoOe^c 

iroXXijK  Kar    d')(kvv  oppdnav  ex^ve, 
icXei^C  eV  (mfiiuv  ctTraXac  i^iyag. 

Euripides,  in  a  fragment  of  the  Andromeda, 

Sv   h\    ta   dewy  rvpavvt  KdvQpiaxtav  "iS^^^y 
fi  All}   ZllavKi  rd  Kaxd  ^a/reoOac  KoXd, 
ij  Tolc  ipwffiy  fi/ficKijc  fraplmaffo. 
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We  may  also  compare  the  phrase  c<bcus  amor  which  is 
fireqnently  found. 

However,  Cupid  (or  Eros)  is  also  said  to  have  very  bright 
eyes ;  Moschus^  IdylL  i.  w.  7,  8, 

ofifiara  3*  avVw 

Thus,  we  find  him  pictured  in  opposite  manners^  not  only  as 
respects  the  eyes,  but  also  in  other  matters,  more  so  perhaps 
than  any  other  of  the  dii  gentium :  J.  J.  Scaliger^  in  his 
commentary  on  the  Catalecta  ascribed  to  Virgil  (p.  1297  in 
Masrich's  Yirgil),  remarks,  that  it  is  only  the  more  recent 
poets  who  have  ascribed  wings  to  him,  the  more  ancient 
having  nothing  of  the  kind ;  also,  that  some  have  even  depicted 
him  as  bearded,  as  in  the  piece  entitled  at  irripvye^  Sporro^, 
found  among  the  carminajigtirata  in  the  Greek  Anthology, — 
haaKUL  fiippiOa  'Kdx^ff  jeysia,  the  readings  vary,  but 
idaicia  yiveia  is  found  m  all  copies ;  but,  though  the  form 
itself  of  this  little  poem  shews  the  wings,  yet  it  is  here  the 
earlier  Eros, — ovri  y€  Kvirp^So^  iraU. 

This  note  has  already  extended  far  beyond  the  limits 
which  the  subject,  or  my  treatment  of  it,  deserves :  in  closing 
it,  however,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  quote  a  few  verses  from 
a  fragment  of  the  rhedrus  of  Alexis,  preserved  bv  Athenaeus, 
lib.  XIII.  p.  562;  as  they  seem  to  afford  some  illustration  of 
the  diversity  alluded  to  above :  they  are, 

Kai  /IOC   hncwveiy   dyvotiv   oi   l^i^pdfoi 
Tov  "Epvra,   evrroyLmraroy  ^  ilweiv,  6eoi 
Tcv  haifiovoc  rovrov  woiovnr  elieoKac* 
''EffTiy  yap  ovr«  OfiXvc  wr    a^v*  waXiv 
oSt€  Ococ  ovr    avOptnroCf  oir   o/ieXrepuc 
ovT    avdic  Ifjuppwv,  dXXd   ffvvvtvriiuvoQ 
irayra\6d€y,  ivl  rvirf  rt  t<^XX'  ilofi  i^ptiv* 


Ka)  ravr  /yw,  pd  rrjy  *A6i|vov  koI  OeovCy 
owe  olf  6  Tt  itrnVf  dXX'  o/iwc  ex^*  W  ^* 
TOWVTOV^  iyyvQ  t   tip!  rovyoparoc. 

"G.  de  A.  DECURIO.' 
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Xec  fbnte  labra  prolui  caballino, 
Kec  in  bicipiti  gomniaase  Pamasso 
Meminl,  repeiite  at  latxreatua  ezirem. 

A  SUBSCRIBER  and  earnest  well-wisher  to  **  Aquila"  humbly 
permission  of  the  Committee  of  Editors  to  address  a  few  wor 
through  the  medium  of  their  pages,  to  the  enlightened  circle  of  Con- 
tributors whose  compositions  appear  therein.  Let  him  at  once  declare 
himself  no  **  critic^ — ne  is  neither  profound  Mathematician  nor  brilliant 


General  Reader.  For  Magarine  literature  he  professes  an  admiration ; 
in  Bladiwood  he  revels ;  for  Eraser,  BentkjTf  and  the  0€nu$  amm 
kvioruoh  can  he  find  a  place  on  his  shelves.  It  is  needless  then 
to  describe  how  delighted  he  felt  on  hearing  last  Lent  Term* 
that  his  own  old  College  was  about  to  produce  a  Periodical,  such  aa 
he  hoped  to  rank  among  the  other  fnends  to  his  hours  of  idleness. 

The  Number,  that  Lent  Term  Number,  was  duly  forwarded,  and 
seised  upon  with  becoming  eagerness:  but,  O  Domina  nostra  Mar- 
gareta!  what  had  we  there?  this  a  friend  for  an  idle  hour?  why, 
except  the  leading  article,  which  seemed  rather  '^a  hit,"  except  some 
schoolboy  sketches,  whose  sole  merit  was  their  lightness,  and  three 
elesant  stanxas,  marred  only  by  one  or  two  somewhat  puerile  lines, 
and  entitled  "Arion,"  there  was  not  a  word  vour  correspondent 
could  read.  What  can  be  the  merit  or  interest  of  moral  and  didactic 
essays  composed  at  an  age  when  you  have  yet  everything  to  learn  ? 
Paley  reviewed  forsooth,  the  old  dotard!  8hakeq>eare,  the  beloved, 
to  he  criticised;  rules  for  English  composition — and  what?  some  re- 
jected stanxas  of  Tennyson  reprinted,  and  a  version  of  UhUnd's  Death 
Songs,  whereof  it  is  hard  to  determine  whether  it  be  meant  for 
Prose  or  Verse — Aquila!  Aquila!  this  was  not  to  be  expected  of 
yotf ;  however,  a  first  Number  is  but  a  slight  criterion,  so  let  us  turn 
to  the  second. 

No,  alas !  no :  it  is  the  same  stoqr  affain.  More  Palev,  more  Shakes- 
peare ;  more  elaborate  writing  combined  with  elaborate  dullness.  There 
was  a  paper  on  Classics  indeed,  the  name  of  whose  author,  being  frankly 
printed  at  the  end,  spoke  enough  for  that:  your  correspondent  bows 
with  due  respect  to  that  author,  and  is  sorrjr  he  is  not  sufficiently 
conversant  with  grammar  to  enjoy  this  article  as  it  ought  to  be 
enjoyed.  Quod  superest,  there  were  two  school-boy  stories  this  time, 
of  middling  goodness  only,  the  Alcestrian  becoming  less  bearable  when 
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he  tries  to  be  instraetiTe :  in  the  poetry  there  was  an  elegant  translation 
firoan  OatuUus,  a  capital  imitation  of  Tennyson,  and  a  diluted  specimen 
of  Longfellow.  A  litUe  suspicion  is  to  be  gathered  from  the  last  article : 
Til.,  tbat  the  Editors  probablv  lacked  a  page  or  two  to  complete  the 
Nomber;  else*  why  not  refer  the  reader  to  the  requisite  parts  in 
the  EncycL  Metr.  or  elsewhere,  instead  of  printing  a  whole  chapter 
of  reference  like  "Woodbine." 

HowcTer,  this  abuse  is  not  critidsm,  and  wiU  be  reoeiTcd  only 
widi  rilent  contempt  by  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  Yet, 
beHere  me,  *^firom  the  fulness  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh.** 
A  few  words,  in  conclusion,  to  those  whom  he  eladly  calls  friends 
and  brothers — the  Undergraduate  contributors :  let  Ji  hmmble  surolication 
and  entreaty  move  their  hearts.  **  In  manner,"  says  the  caustic  Dean, 
**  in  language,  in  style,  in  all  things,  the  chief  excellence  is  SlMPLlcirr." 
BeloYed  Contributors  allow  this  to  guide  you  in  the  choice  of  subjects: 
your  power  of  writing  is  quite  apparent,  but  your  power  of  concocting 
moral  essays,  improving  ShakespMsare  throuffh  reference  to  Quartos, 
reforming  Public  Schools  by  satirical  remans,  is  not  altogether  so 
dear.  iTyou  content  yourself  with  teUinff  us  what  you  really  understand, 
or  haye  personally  experienced,  you  will  at  least  be  natural,  nay  more 
entertaimn^  and  instructiye.  What  genial  set  of  men  do  you  eyer 
meet,  reading  men  or  otherwise,  in  any  <?ollege  rooms,  without  there 
being  always  much  that  is  amusing  in  the  conyersation,  often  much 
that  is  improying  to  boot.  Well  then,  when  you  are  writing,  just 
imagine  you  are  talking  to  the  most  agreeable  circle  of  people  you 
efer  met :  if  you  must  instruct,  striye  to  entertain  likewise,  to  refresh 
tbe  mind  as  well  as  improye  it:  to  avoid  what  is  ponderous  unless  you 
can  make  it  palatable.  Are  ^ou  a  &shionable  man?  '^ Resplenoent 
**  swell !  untwine  thy  schoker  white,  and  teU  us  of  the  fashionable  world." 
Are  you  a  man  of  science  P  favour  us  with  such  specimens  thereof  as 
found  in  pleasant  Household  Words.  Are  you  well  read  in  History? 
tell  us  of^  individual  characters  whose  names  every  body  knows,  and 
blows  very  little  more  about  them.  Do  you  read  Eneush  P  tell  us  of  read- 
able works,  that  we  may  get  them  and  enjoy  them  likewise.  These  are 
mere  hints  strung  together  at  random,  and  might  be  prolonged  to 
infinity :  or  you  can  yoursehres  prolong  them  if  you  take  the  trouble. 
As  to  Poetry — beware  of  copying  Longfellow !  weak  poetry  is  eorruptio 
yUrni — something  you  may  be  sorry  for  in  after  years — at  least  the 
Laureate  of  our  own  day  shudders  now  at  the  mention  of  his  first 
public  effusion. 

Little  mercy  does  your  correspondent  expect  after  such  a  tirade  as 
the  above:  well  merited  indignation  he  certainly  deserves,  whether 
couched  in  severe  censure  or  contemptuous  silence.  Yet  hopes  he  to 
find  a  sympathy  in  more  than  one  congenial  soul,  spirits  who  like 
himself  are  not  too  nrond  to  *'  quaff  a  glass  of  crusted  68,  filching  a 
"pcntion  from  the  solid  evening,  recumbent  now  in  self-adjusting  arm 
"diair,  now  at  the  soft  head  of  venerable  sofa."  Wrapped  in  this 
luxurious  ease,  and  the  wreaths  of  cloud-compelling  meerschaum,  he  is 
fortified  to  await  the  result  of  the  train  he  has  laid,  and  the  slowly 
buroing  match  that  is  smouldering  nearer  and  ever  nearer  to  ih» 
powder.  Happily  being  at  a  safe  distance  of  fifty  miles,  he  can  profess 
a  dignified  contempt  for  all  personal  attacks — save  the  Oarottert  from 
the  next  street. 

•J/ 
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Though  far  from  endoning  all  the  remarks  of  'J/  the  Editors  will 
feel  themselves  much  indebted  to  him,  if  the  effect  of  his  commoni- 
cation  should  be  to  widen  the  circle  of  their  contributors,  and  make 
it  more  generally  understood,  (since  it  seems  to  be  still  doubtful) 
that  genius  and  learning  are  not  indispensable  qualifications  for  ad- 
mission to  their  pages.  Their  gratitude  to  their  friendly  censor  will 
be  still  fbrtfaer  heightened,  if  it  shall  appear  that  the  sombre  ooorts 
of  our  old  college  have  been  concealing  some  mute  inglorious  Thackeray, 
some  DidLens  guiltless  of  Little  Dorrit,  who  have  only  waited  for 
this  sngunons  to  charm  the  readers  of  Th^  Eagle  with  a  new  Pickwick 
or  Vanity  Fair. 

They  cannot,  however,  plead  guilty  to  the  charge  of  burking  light 
literature — they  have  endeavoured  to  cater  for  the  lovers  of  Blackwood, 
Bentley,  and  Co.,  with  the  best  articles  of  the  kind  which  presented 
themselves ;  it  seems  frt>m  '  J*s'  complaint  without  any  great  success. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  cannot  consent  to  inscribe  over  their  portals, 
*'Let  none  but  wits  enter."  They  would  beg  to  remind  their  sub- 
seribers,  and '  J.'  amongst  them,  that  the  object  proposed  in  the  original 
prospectus  vras  not  simply  to  encourage  a  gay  and  lively  style  in 
the  writers,  or  to  procure  amusement  for  the  readers,  but  mainly  to 
induce  both  readers  and  writers  to  think  seriously  on  subjects  which 
sure  not  immediately  connected  with  the  College  or  University  courses 
But  the  question  whether  grave  or  gay  is  to  prevail,  must  be  decided 
not  by  the  Editors,  but  by  the  Contributors;  the  Editors  can  only 
promise  to  judge  impartially  of  the  articles  sent  to  them,  and  admit 
those  which  appear  to  be  best  of  their  kind. 

As  *  y^  W^  seemed  to  concern  the  old  rather  than  the  pteaent 
Editors,  it  was  handed  to  one  of  the  former,  whose  somewhat  v^ement 
rec^citration  is  given  below. 


lUe  ego  gut  quondam at  nunc  horrentia  Mortis. 

*<  Mankind  may  be  divided  for  facility  of  reference,"  said  a  reverend 
Senior  Wrangler,  *'into  two  classes;  those  who  have  read  Qeometry 
"of  three  dimensions,  and  those  who  have  not"  We  shall  adopt  a 
similarly  exhaustive  division  of  men. 

Men  are  of  two  kinds,  ths  light  and  ths  heavp.  The  Ught  indndea 
the  outrageously  light,  and  the  elegantly  light:  we  moderately  heavy 
and  the  outrageously  heavy  compose  the  second  genus.  '  J.'  is  of  the 
elegantly^  liffht  species.  His  letter  is  pleasing  and  graceful:  every 
line  of  it  displays  elegance  of  mind  and  taste;  the  easy  refin^nent 
of  the  gentlemanly  scholar;  "the  just-enough-and-no-more"  style  of 
conversation;  and  that  inimitable  touch-and-go-lightly  way  of  treating 
a  subject  that  makes  his  Bcivourite  periodictus  so  popular  among  the 
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species  whom  we  baTe  labelled  **eleffantly  liahtf  per  JUrH  ekus  expreu 
**  with  eartr  for  tbeir  transit  through  the  world. 

'  J.'  being  of  this  species,  to  reason  with  him  would  of  course  be 
quite  unfair.  We  shall  not  pull  his  criticism  to  pieces ;  nor  charge 
mm  with  inconsistency  or  injustice  in  his  remarks  on  our  pages; 
nor  explain  to  him  that  we  could  not  dictate  to  our  oontributors,  and 
that  we  must  sooner  or  later  represent  impartially  the  writing  portion 
of  our  community.  We  will  only  suggest  to  him  that  if  ot.  John's 
is  one  of  your  touch-and-go-lightlv  school.  The  Eagle  will  shew  it :  if 
moderately  heayy,  The  &gU  will  be  so  too.  For  the  general  reader 
we  cannot  write,  but  the  general  writer  is  not  inadequately  represented. 

We  are  to  write  says  *  J.'  of  what  we  know  and  understand,  and 
then  we  shall  be  entertaminff.  Just  so.  Accordingly,  one  man  writes 
on  Paleg,  another  on  St^ool  Life,  one  on  WbcMnet  a  fourth  on 
Grappling;  those  being  the  subjects  on  which  their  thoughts  most 
ran  at  that  time.  Sir,  we  haye  done  exactly  what  you  desire.  Tlie 
teal  ground  of  your  complaint  is,  that  men  do  not  all  think  on  the 
same  subjects,  that  we  are  not  all  elepantlg  light;  that  some  men 
always  endeaToor  *'to  improYe  the  shmin^  hour,"  and  see  in  ewerj- 
thing  a  sphere  of  fresh  labour  and  responsibility.  'J.'  cannot  but  tfaiiUL 
that  an  article  which  cost  the  writer  some  trouble  is  an  unnatural 
ofl^yring,  and  will  not  recognize  the  special  predilections  of  men. 
^llat  odd  loc^ng  man  in  the  coat,  my  dear  'J,'  has  jiromised 
^'ns  an  article."  ''Impossible,  my  dc»ar  fellow;  what!  with  those 
" trowsers."    ''He  knows  more,  I  assure  you,  of  the  History  of  the 

"Drama  in  medisTal  Russia  than  any  man  in  "  "Ah!  that's 

**  where  he  got  his  hat  from,  I  suppose." 

We  have  not  so  high  an  opinion  of  the  conTersation  of  Cambridge 
Ben,  as  'J.'  seems  to  haye:  and  however  s{«rkling  at  the  time,  it 
would  be  at  best  like  flat  soda-water  when  in  print  A  magazine  which 
aims  at  no  higher  standard  will  surely  sink  lower.  Was '  J.'  a  contributor 
to  the  "  Dejeuner  P"  or  would  he  naye  his  dear  old  coUege  degrade 
ilMlf  by  printing  such  stul^  and  then  calling  it  a  Johnian  Magazine  P 
The  eonyersation  of  most  men  is  yenr  thm  and  friyolous,  without 
the  recommendation  of  being  witty;  and  eyen  intellectual  men  do  not 
generally  conyerse  on  theories  and  SBsthetics.  A  country  clergyman 
was  inyited  to  the  fellow's  table  in  Trinity,  and  was  prepared  for  a 
eoQyenation  worthy  of  that  illustrious  body,  and  had  studiouuy  prepared 
mbai  he  thomrht  likely  subjects.  Dinner  passed  away,  and  the  cooking 
luui  been  fofiy  discussed.  Very  strange,  thought  he,  but  when  we 
axe  in  the  combination  room  surely  these  great  men  will  eome  out 
They  adjourned,  and  the  talk  turned  mainly  on  the  wine;  there  was 
a  small  pause :  now  or  neyer ;  and  he  turned  to  the  revevend  gentleman 
on  lus  left,  and  exclaimed,  "What  are  your  opinions,  Sir,  on  the 
"sidnect  of  the  J^eot  Aneels."  "Don't  know  at  all,"  was  the  reply, 
"  will  you  try  some  claret  P" 

'  J'  is  the  type  of  a  certain  class  of  general  readers,  and  of  Uniyersity- 
meo.  His  eonyersation  is  doubtless  sparkling,  larded  perhaps,  like  his 
writing,  somewhat  too  thiddy  with  little  classicalities,  but  easy  withal 
nd  neyer  oppresaiye.  He  looks  on  the  world  as  Horace  did  in  his 
most  genial  nours,  gliding  into  manhood  in  sofa-reclining  perusal  of 
"the  man  whose  name  is  as  £bony,1  too  refined  to  fall  into  the  vulgarity 
of  earnestness,  or  excess  in  anything,  delighting  in  his  cushions  and 
his  meerachaom,  his  Quarterly  and  his  Catullus,  his  Bentley  and  his 
beer.   Patey  10  an  old  dotard ;  CsBsar  fiitigued  himself  yery  unnecessarily : 
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his  philosophy  consists  in  the  nff  admirari  of  the  elegant  nan  of  the 
world,  comoined  with  the  axiom  that  no  emergency  can  justifjr  a  man 
in  taking  off  his  coat  He  half  respects,  more  than  half  pities  the 
unfortunale  men  who  read,  think,  and  write  from  a  sense  of  duty ; 
who  assert  incomprehensihle  propositions,  such  as  '*  That  the  Ea^ie 
^  is  an  Educational  Magazine  r  *'  That  there  is  such  a  thinff  as  a  Johman 
^'Spirit,  of  which  Atmila  ought  to  t>e  the  embodiment r  and,  "That 
"this  fmirit  is  one  of  hard  wcrh;  to  the  boats  on  the  riTer,  to  the 
^' questionists  in  the  Senate-House,  to  the  College  in  the  Uniyersity, 
"  to  its  members  in  after  life,  the  Johnian  Spirit  says,  *  You  are  a  man 
"*and  must  work;  tiiere  are  plenty  of  butteraies."'  'J/  k  we  fear  of 
the  butterfly  species;  and  we  have  little  doubt  he  thanks  his  stars 
that  he  is.  So  be  it;  but  how  dare  he  appeal  to  Domina  MargaretaF 
Look  at  her  in  our  hall !  what  is  she  on  her  knees  for  day  and  night? 
Did  she  found  a  College  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam  for  butterflies? 

'J.'  is  a  lover  of  periodical  literature.  Of  course  he  is :  but  did  he 
never  hear  unaccountable  men  complain  of  what  they  called  the  universal 
levity  and  want  of  earnestness  in  his  favourite  magazines  P  This  touch- 
and-go-lightly,  untwine-your-cravat  style  of  article  is  eminently  cha* 
racteristic  of  an  age  in  which  it  seems  at  leng^  to  have  been  satis- 
factorilv  demonstrated  that  the  world  is  a  joke,  an  utter  joke  hma 
beginnmg  to  end  and  all  the  way  round. 

*J.'  smokes  on  his  sofa  and  reads  Blackwood;  or  sits  in  his  'patent- 
'  self-adjuster*  and  writes  us  a  letter,  seeing  every  now  and  then  bow 
it  looks  through  the  bottom  of  his  pewter,  and  thinks  himself  doubtless 
the  spokesman  of  a  lafve  and  influential  dass  of  men  in  St  John's. 
"  Botner  these  stupid  feuows  with  their  morals  and  their  ({uartos,  I  don't 
^  care  to  read  them : — I  wonder  whether  they'll  put  dus  in."  This  a 
snan!  with  his  gently-old-fellow  notions!  Awake  man!  t^e  worid  is  no 
patent^elf-adjuster  like  your  arm-chair.  The  world  is  an  oyster,  not 
a  muffin  and  crumpet;  you  can't  open  it  with  your  finger  and  tnumb. 

Such  is  life  however — we  are  not  all  made  in  the  same  mould; 
it  would  be  a  stupid  world  if  we  were.  We  wiU  tolerate  and 
play^  with  'J.';  and  <J.'  will  not  take  the  trouble  then  surely  to 
CM)  intolerant  of  us.  Queer  mortals  some  men  seem,  (don't  they 
*J.'?)  they  give  themselves  a  world  of  trouble;  they  will  not  take 
it  easy,  nor  even  as  easy  as  ever  they  can,  but  strive  and  toil  to  get 
hold  of  something;  they  dig  for  hani  ore  under  the  meadows  where 
'  J.'  disports  himself  at  his  ease  on  a  flowery  bed,  with  his  dog  and  his 
Horace,  his  verses  and  his  gloves,  draws  portraits  of  Celestina  in  the 
smoke  of  his  long  meerschaum,  feebly  dissuading  the  gmbbers  firom 
their  labour,  or  languidly  murmuring  his  *  suave  mari,'  till  suddenly  the 
ground  gives  way,  and  flowers  and  meersohaun,  *  J.'  and  gloves  vaniak 
smiling  from  our  view. 

AN  OLD  EDITOR. 
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A  Tale. 


Chaftb&  I. 

**  J)ING,  ding,  dong  I  ding,  ding,  dong  P*  what  a  merry 
petd  of  bells !  How  mey  echo  and  ring  up  the  quaint 
old  gabled  street  of  Ormby ;  rather  oat  of  time  perhaps ; 
and  the  last  bell  seems  rather  cracked,  and  has  taken  to  give 
conTolsed  dangs^  instead  of  the  dignified  donga  that  one 
would  expect  from  the  bass  bell  of  such  an  important  place 
as  Ormby;  but  nevertheless  all  the  fishermen  agree  that 
Aey  neyer  heard  the  bells  sound  merrier  than  they  did  that 
day,  and  the  three  old  jackdaws,  whose  ancestors  have  held 
possession  and  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  funny  little 
Norman  window,  half  way  up  the  tower,  seem  to  Uiink  so 
too,  an4  join  in  with  their  **caw,  caw,  caw,"  trying  if 
possible'  to  beat  the  bells  in  noise,  but  it  is  no  good,  and 
after  half-an-hour  they  give  it  up,  and  fly  away  to  see  some 
friends  in  the  old  ruined  lighthouse,  on  the  edge  of  the 
diff,  as  their  own  house  in  the  Norman  window  is  now 
perfectly  unendurable.  There  had  not  been  such  a  bell- 
ringinff  in  their  recollection  before. 

'^IMng,  ding,  dang!  ding,  ding,  dang!"  louder  than 
ever.    I  do  believe  they  will  have  the  old  tower  down! 

I  was  at  that  time  the  Churchwarden  of  the  parish,  and 
so  just  dropped  in  to  see  how  they  were  going  on.  There 
they  were,  two  to  each  bell,  one  lot  just  exhausted  lying 
panting  on  the  floor,  and  another  batch,  coats  and  waists- 
coats  off,  going  in  for  it  as  if  their  lives  depended  on  it. 

"  Hallo,"  said  I,  seeing  that  there  were  only  apparently 
two  bell  ropes  being  pulled,  "  what's  become  of  the  rope 
of  the  big  beU?  it  was  ringing  just  now,  and  a  right  un- 
musical noise  it  was  making  too,  that's  certain,  and  sure 
enough  it's  ringing  now,  I  can  hear  it  above  all  the  others 
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with  its  confounded  onmosical  *  Dang/  why  lads  yon  must 
have  rung  it  so  hard,  it  has  not  got  off  the  swing  yet." 

**Why  you  see,  Sir,"  said  Tom  Boyd,  leaving  off  for 
a  moment,  *^  we  broke  the  rope,  being  more  used  to  work 
a  sail  rope  than  this  church  tackle,  so  Dick  Harris  volun- 
teered to  go  up  and  strike  the  bell  with  a  hatchet,  and 
that  accounts  like  for  the  dang  danging  it  makes,  but  it 
would  never  have  done  to  have  had  only  two  bells  the 
day  that  Bill  Norman  was  married.  Would  it,  Sir  T*  And 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  off  they  started  again  harder 
and  more  out  of  time  than  ever. 

Bill  Norman  was  the  handsomest  and  bravest  fisherman 
in  Ormby.  He  was  the  favourite  of  young  and  old.  Every 
thing  he  tried  seemed  to  succeed.  Norman's  boat  was  sure 
to  come  home  fullest  of  fish,  and  Norman's  hand  was  always 
the  first  to  defend  the  weak,  and  help  the  distressed.  If 
it  can  be  called  a  fault  he  was  almost  too  liberaL  I  re- 
member two  years  ago,  when  the  herring  fishing  almost 
totally  failed  and  there  was  very  great  distress  among  the 
fishermen's  families.  Bill  Norman  orew  the  hundred  pounds 
that  an  old  Uncle  had  left  him  from  the  Savings  Bank, 
and  distributed  it  in  equal  shares  among  his  lu^-starved 
companions.  "  Take  it,"  says  he,  ^*  and  pay  me  next  year, 
if  you  have  a  good  fishing.  I  can  trust  my  money  as  well 
in  the  hands  of  Ormby  fishermen  as  in  the  hands  of  the 
banker." 

The  next  year  was  as  successful  for  the  fishermen,  as 
the  preceding  was  unfortunate;  and  Norman  got  every 
farthing  of  his  money  paid  back.  And  oh !  how  grateful 
all  the  poor  people  were  to  him!  ''Why,"  as  he  said  to 
me  sometime  aflerwards,  ''  Why,  Sir,  I  can  assure  you  that 
I  almost  felt  ashamed  of  myself,  and  thought  that  I  had 
done  a  selfish  action,  they  made  such  a  ^ss  about  me, 
I  am  sure  I  never  was  so  happy  in  all  my  life  and  after 
all,  though  I  might  have  had  to  wait  a  year  or  so,  my 
money  was  as  safe  there  as  in  the  bank.  Who  ever  heard 
of  an  Ormby  man  being  diBhonest  ?" 

No  wonder  then,  when  it  was  rumoured  that  Norman 
was  goinff  to  take  unto  himself  a  wife,  that  there  was  a 
great  desJ  of  curiosity  and  excitement  in  Ormby.  Many 
an  old  woman  who  had  experienced  his  kindness  offered 
up  a  prayer  for  his  happiness,  and  many  an  old  man 
hobbled  out  on  his  stick  to  Norman's  house  to  congratulate 
him.  But  who  the  fair  damsel  was,  no  one  knew  for  certain. 
Some  said  it  was  the  housemaid  at  the  Hall.     Others  went 
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fo  far  as  to  say  it  was  EUen  Bede,  the  pretty  Lady's  maid 
and  confidante  of  Lady  Bowers;  the  latter  on  the  whole 
seemed  to  be  the  most  likely  of  the  two. 

Ellen  had  been  heard  to  remark  to  her  mistress  one 
day  as  she  was  arranging  her  ladyship's  hair,  **  that  it  was 
not  often  one  met  with  such  a  handsome  young  fellow  as 
Mr.  Norman."  *'  I  hope  that  when  you  leave  me  Ellen," 
said  her  mistress,  ^'it  will  be  for  some  one  higher  than 
a  fisherman.  I  think,  considering  your  good  looks  and  the 
£200.  you  will  have  from  me,  it  will  be  quite  throwing 
yourself  away  if  you  marry  below  a  butler,  or  who  knows 
but  some  well-to-do  farmer  may  not  take  a  fancy  to  you." 
"  Me  marry  Norman,"  said  Miss  Bede,  with  a  shake  of  her 
ringlets,  and  an  application  of  the  brushes  which  made  her 
ladyship  shake.     *^  Me  marry  a  fisherman,  catch  me  at  it  ?" 

Here  the  conversation  ended,  and  Lady  Bowers  went 
down  to  dinner,  and  Ellen  to  her  private  appartment, 
where  no  other  servants  but  the  housekeeper  and  Cruets 
the  butler  were  allowed  to  enter. 

In  this  retreat  then  sat  down  Miss  Bede,  surrounded 
by  her  mistress'  gowns.  ''Aft^r  all,"  said  she  to  herself, 
'^  Norman  is  much  better  than  Cruets,  or  even  than 
Mr.  Whitechoker,  Lord  Folly's  gentleman  as  they  call 
him;  Cruet  cares  for  nothing  else  than  port  wine,  and 
Whitechoker  but  to  imitate  his  master  and  dress  up  in  his 
old  clothes.  I  am  really  tired  of  this  sort  of  life,  I  hate 
the  very  sight  of  my  mistress's  hair,  and  the  silly  nonsense 
I  have  to  listen  to  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  what  do  I 
care  for  what  Sir  John  Fop,  or  Lady  Trinkets  said  at  dinner. 
Now  there  is  something  fresh  and  genuine  in  Norman, 
although  he  is  a  fisherman,  he's  worth  a  hundred  Cruets. 
I  wonder  if  he  really  cares  a  bit  about  me.  I  dare  say 
he  doesn't,  and  thinks  that  I  care  for  nothing  but  smart 
gowns.  I  do  though,  and  I'm  tired  of  this  silly  unsatis- 
ractory  life^"  and  so  saying  she  sat  down  and  fairly  burst 
into  tears. 

Poor  little  Ellen  really  cared  a  great  deal  more  about 
Norman  than  she  liked  to  own  to  herself,  and  there  was 
never  a  night  that  she  heard  the  winds  moaning  and  scream- 
ing outside  her  window,  but  she  thought  of  him,  how 
perhaps  he  might  be  tossing  about  on  the  angry  waves 
which  she  could  hear  dashing  and  roaring  against  the  rocky 
ciaB. 

EUen  was  not  such  a  light  silly  little  thing  as  at  first 
one  might  imagine,  tliere  was  a  great  deal  of  good  in  her 
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and  she  had  as  warm  a  heart  as  she  had  a  pretty  little  face* 
She  might  be  a  little  conceited  and  have  rather  high  ideas 
of  herself^  but  after  all  that  was  not  much  to  be  wondered 
aty  considering  what  a  favourite  she  was  with  her  mistress 
and  that  she  was  the  toast  of  half  the  butlers  and  coachmen 
in  the  county.  But  take  her  on  the  whole^  Ellen  was ''  as 
winsome  a  wee  thing"  as  one  often  meets  with.  No  wonder 
then  that  Norman,  who  was  but  mortal  and  used  constantlv 
to  meet  her  at  his  uncle's  at  the  farm,  fell  in  love  witn 
her.  Now  Norman  was  a  man  who  never  did  things  by 
halves,  so  of  course  when  he  fell  in  love,  he  fell  desperately 
in  love.  Poor  honest  Norman,  so  good  and  handsome, 
yet  so  humble  and  thinking  so  little  of  himself,  for  a  long 
time  he  scarce  thought  himself  worthy  to  speak  to  such 
a  beautiftd  little  fairy  as  he  thought  Ellen,  but  at  last  he 

g>t  over  his  shyness,  and  used  to  walk  home  with  her. 
n  one  occasion  he  had  the  boldness  to  offer  his  arm  to 
her,  which  was  not  reftised,  and  they  walked  home  to  the 
Cas^e,  her  arm  linked  in  his. 

But  as  yet  he  had  never  dared  to  breathe  a  word  of  his 
love,  once  or  twice  he  was  just  goin^  to  begin,  but  was 
seized  with  such  a  palpitation  of  nis  heart,  that  his  huge 
muscular  firame  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf. 

Three  davs  after  her  conversation  with  her  mistress, 
Ellen  was  walking  on  the  cli£b  enjoying  the  glorious  sunset 
and  the  fresh  sea-air,  when  her  attention  was  attracted  by 
the  form  of  some  one  rapidly  approaching  her.  There  could 
be  no  mistaking  him  for  a  minute, — -  twas  Norman  who 
had  seen  her  from  the  shore,  and  hastened  up  to  the  spot 
where  she  was  walking.  They  talked  together  for  some 
time  of  the  fishing,  and  of  the  great  boat  Norman  was 
having  built,  which  was  the  pride  and  wonder  of  the  whole 
village. 

''Would  you  be  angry  with  me  Ellen,  Miss  Bede  I 
mean,  if  I  were  to  name  the  boat  after  you?*'  said  Norman. 
**  No,  not  I,"  answered  Ellen  with  a  blush,  ''  certainly  not, 
but  it  is  getting  late,  and  I  must  wish  you  good  ni^ht 
Mr.  Norman,''  and  giving  him  her  pretty  little  hand,  which 
Norman  seemed  loaBie  to  part  with,  she  turned  on  her  way 
home.  Norman  followed.  ''Ellen,"  he  said,  in  a  voice 
scarce  audible  with  emotion,  "if  I  may  call  my  boat  Ellen, 
may  I  call  you  Ellen,  yes  Ellen,  dearest  Ellen,  I  love  you 
more  than  I  can  tell  you ;  I  am  but  a  poor  rou^  fisherman, 
and  you  are  £eu:  too  good  for  me ;  but  oh !  if  a  life  of  devo- 
tion could  repay  you  for  choosing  such  a  rough  fellow  as 
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I  am/'  and  he  caught  hold  of  her  hand^  (often  afterwards 
did  he  wonder  at  his  audacity)  somehow  or  other  the  hand 
was  not  withdrawn.  "  Ellen/'  he  again  repeated,  "  can  you 
love  me?"  She  only  uttered  one  little  word,  but  that  word 
made  Norman  happier  than  anything  else  in  the  world 
could  haye  done. 

The  8i2n  by  this  time  had  set,  and  left  a  bright  fiery 
threatening  ^low  on  the  horizon,  but  all  was  bright,  dear, 
and  joyous  in  the  minds  of  Ellen  and  Norman  as  they 
walked  home  together  to  the  Castle.  He  was  not  so  shy 
about  offering  his  arm  this  time  as  he  was  before. 

Norman  was  quite  beside  himself  with  joy,  the  Terr 
next  day  he  started  to  Caxton,  to  buy  ftuniture  for  his 
house,  such  a  profusion  of  things  he  got,  the  brightest  of 
red  curtains,  a  tea  set  combining  all  the  colours  of  the  rain- 
bow, a  new  sofa,  and  fiye  or  six  pictures  of  storms  in  the 
handsomest  of  gold  frames.  Besides  these  articles  of  fur- 
niture, he  sunk  no  little  of  his  capital  in  a  silk  gown  for 
his  EUen  as  he  called  her,  and  new  blue  cloth  trousers 
and  waistcoat  for  himself  and  a  jacket  with  buttons  half 
as  lai^e  as  soup-plates. 

Lady  Bowers,  who  was  now  as  much  for  the  match  as 
she  was  once  against  it,  insisted  that  the  marriage  should 
take  place  from  the  Castle,  and  gave  orders  that  a  sprand 
wedding  feast  should  be  given  in  her  Hall  to  aU  the 
servants,  and  a  large  party  of  the  Ormby  fishermen;  so 
no  wonder  that  the  bells  were  ringing,  and  every  one  in 
Ormby  was  happy. 

The  wedding  went  off  to  perfection,  seldom  had  the 
old  Church  of  Ormby  witnessed  such  a  handsome  pair. 
Norman  in  his  new  suit  of  dark  blue  cloth,  and  Ellen  in 
the  prettiest  of  white  gowns  and  bonnets,  presents  of  Lady 
Bowers. 

Chafteb  IL 

It  was  a  cold  stormy  night,  late  in  the  Autumn,  the 
wind  was  howling  and  screaming  out  of  doors  and  the 
hail  rattled  against  the  windows. 

Norman  and  Ellen  were  sitting  over  a  bright  sparkling 
fire  in  their  cheerful  little  room,  the  pictures  of  the  storms 
in  their  bright  gold  frames,  perfectly  flashed  as  the  li^ht 
of  the  fire  fell  upon  Uiem.  A  large  black  cat  was  pumng 
on  the  rug  and  a  large  black  kettle  singing  on  the  fire. 

Ellen  was  at  work  and  Norman  sitting  opposite  smoking 
his  pipe. 
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**  William  dear,"  said  Ellen,  laying  down  her  work, 
'* to-morrow  will  be  our  wedding  day;  we  have  been  very 
happy,  have  we  notT*  '*Ah!  that  we  have  Ellen,"  said 
Norman,  ''almost  too  happy  I  think  sometimes  to  last. 
I  often  wonder  Ellen  what  would  become  of  you  if  any 
thing  were  to  happen  to  me." 

''Don't  Ulk  hke  that,"  said  Ellen,  taking  hold  of  his 
huge  great  hand,  "don't  talk  like  that.  Oh,  how  the  wind 
blows,  the  shutters  seem  almost  as  if  they'd  come  in;  how 
glad  I  am  I've  got  you  safe  at  home." 

Here  the  conversation  was  interrupted  by  a  loud  rapping 
at  the  door.  "  Come  in,"  cried  Ellen.  And  a  square  thick 
set  man  entered.  "How  do,  Mistress  Ellen?  How  do, 
Norman?"  he  said.  "Rough  night  this,  very.  I'll  take 
a  cup  of  tea  with  you  to-night,  Norman."  "  Always  glad 
to  see  you  Long  when  you  like  to  come,'*  said  Norman. 
"I  was  just  wondering  if  your  son  was  back  from  that 
ship  that  signalled  for  him  the  day  before  yesterday." 

"  Yes,  thank  heavens !  he 's  back,"  said  the  pilot,  "  or  he 
would  have  been  fishes'  food  before  now,  you've  not  heard 
the  story  then,  aye  ?  sad  one,  very ;  could  scarce  believe  it, 
unless  I  knew  it  for  certain." 

"  Ah !  do  tell  it  Mr.  Long,  here's  your  tea.  William,  put 
on  some  more  wood,  and  get  Mr.  Long  a  pipe,  he  always  tells 
a  story  best  over  his  tobacco,"  said  £llen. 

"  Well,"  said  Long,  filling  his  pipe, "  you  must  know  that 
last  Sunday  forenoon,  a  ship  which  we  had  been  observing 
for  some  time  through  our  glasses,  as  it  was  nearing  the 
Hardwick  sands,  signalled  for  a  pilot — ^it  was  John's  turn, 
so  down  he  took  his  boat  and  off  he  started,  there  was  some- 
thing curious  about  the  ship,  she  seemed  but  half-manned. 
The  Captain  of  the  schooner — a  dark,  gloomy  looking  man, 
was  hanging  over  the  bulwarks,  and  with  an  oath  asked  him 
'  why  he  did  not  come  quicker.'  He  said, '  considering  die 
state  of  the  tide,  he  had  come  as  quick  as  he  could.' 

"  Without  another  word,  he  laid  hold  of  the  rope  they  let 
down  to  him,  and  swung  himself  up  into  the  ship. 

" '  Halloa,'  said  he  to  the  man  at  the  helm, '  what  an  awful ' 
smell  you  have  on  board.' 

" '  You  may  well  say  that,'  said  the  man, '  it's  a  lucky 
thing  your  boat 's  out  of  hail,  or  I  calculate  you  would  not 
care  to  remain  long  with  us,  we  are  nothing  but  a  floating 
churchyard.  When  we  left  the  Crimea,  our  crew  consisted 
of  eighteen;  seven  of  them  are  dead  already,  and  two  more 
have  taken  the  fever.'     And  si^^e  enough,  just  as  he  was 
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spealdng,  up  roslies  a  poor  wretch,  half  black  in  the  face, 
screaming^  and  throwing  his  arms  over  his  head. 

"  *  Down  stairs,  double  quick/  said  the  Captain,  ^  unless 
you  want  your  brains  blown  out ;  why  can't  you  die  in  peace, 
and  not  disturb  the  only  seren  men  we  hare  in  the  ship 
worth  anything,  they  have  enough  to  dp  looking  after  the 
ship^  without  looking  after  a  whining  cur  like  you,  you  are 
all  bound  to  me  till  the  end  of  your  voyage^  you  knew  what 
my  cargo  was  before  you  settled.'  '  What  is  your  cargo  ? ' 
said  John  to  one  of  the  men.  *  Bones,'  said  he^  '  see  here/ 
and  he  opened  one  of  the  hatches — '  bones  from  the  Crimea, 
camel's  bones  and  horses  bones^  the  captain  says — but  its  the 
belief  of  the  crew  that  they  are  mostly  human  bones^  and 
that  the  plague  we  have  on  board  is  a  punishment  for  the 
sacril^e  he  has  committed.  We  are  bound  for  Shields  and 
our  ctfgo's  for  manure.'  ^  Well,'  says  my  son  to  the 
captain,  who  came  up  just  at  this  moment,  '  I'm  bound  to 
take  you  safe  round  the  sands  to  Barton,  but  as  you  intend 
to  anchor  off  Hardwick  to-night,  I  should  prefer  sleeping  on 
shore,  to  this  floating  charnel-house  of  yours,  so  as  here's 
the  harbour  boat  coming  out,  I  shall  wish  you  good  night 
captain.  At  half-past  six  I  shall  be  out  again,  though  I 'd 
sooner  be  free  of  my  engagement  than  have  £50.  down.' 
So  saying  he  got  into  the  boat  and  came  to  shore. 

**  Early  next  morning  there  was  a  great  excitement  in 
Hardwick,  a  schooner  had  been  run  oown  by  the  screw 
steamer  Etna,  and  all  hands  lost,  no  one  knew  the  name 
of  the  vessel :  so  up  got  my  son,  and  down  to  the  beach  with 
lus  glass.    It  was  the  Roderic  sure  enough ;  down  she  had 

fone,  bones,  crew,  and  all.    Lord,  have  mercy  upon  them ! 
fy  son  has  scarce  recovered  the  shock  yet;  he  says,  it  seems 
for  all  the  world  like  an  uglv  dream."* 

**  What  a  dreadftil  storv  f"  said  Ellen,  who  had  sat  listen- 
ing, as  pale  as  a  sheet  all  the  time — ''  what  a  dreadful  tale, 
one  would  scarce  believe  it  if  one  had  read  it  in  a  book. 

**  No,"  said  Long,  finishing  his  cup  of  tea,  **  but  its  as 
true  as  Gospel,  every  bit  of  it.  The  ship's  name  was 
Boderic,  and  she  was  bound  to  Shields  from  the  Crimea. 
But,  partner,"  said  Long,  "  I  was  just  coming  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  about  your  fishing  vovage  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
not  to  frighten  that  pretty  little  wife  of  yours  with  dreadful 
stories.     I  suppose  you'U  have  to  take  as  many  as  seven 

♦  Thb  actually  occurred  off  Lowestoft  in  January,  1859. 
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with  you  to  man  the  Ellen  ?  she's  a  wonderfoli j  fine  boa!, 
and  wont  disgrace  her  name,  I  hope." 

'^  Ah  1 "  said  Norman,  ^*  we  must  take  nine  at  least :  the 
nets  are  all  ready,  and  I  told  them  all  to  be  down  at  day- 
break on  Wednesday."  "  Why  WilHam,  youVe  not  going  so 
soon  snrely,"  said  Ellen,  ''  you  never  told  me  a  word  about 
it,  and  to-morrow  is  our  wedding-day ;  what  a  sad  one  it  will 
be."  "  Yes,  dear,  I  must,"  said  Norman,  '^  I  did  not  tell 
you  of  it  before,  nor  should  I  have  told  you  now,  if  our 
friend  Long  had  not  let  it  out.  We  shall  be  out  for  more 
than  a  month,  which  is  far  longer  than  I  hare  ever  been 
away  since  I  married  you ;  so  1  thought  I  would  not  give 
you  time  to  fret  about  it,  and  did  not  intend  to  say  anything 
about  it  to  you  till  the  night  before." 

"  But  it  is  such  rough  dangerous  weather,"  pleaded  poor 
little  Ellen,  with  tears  in  her  eyes.  ^'  Ah !  I  dare  say  it  will 
be  quite  calm  to-morrow,  and  the  Ellen  can  stand  a  deal  of 
sea,  if  any  boat  can.  Do  you  remember  two  years  ago,  when 
I  asked  you  to  let  me  call  it  the  Ellen  ? "  said  Norman, 
rising  and  kissing  his  wife. 

The  next  day  was  a  sad  one  for  Ellen,  though  she  had 
plenty  to  do  in  mending  holes  and  sewing  buttons  on  her 
husband*a  great  rough  snirts  and  trowsers — she  had  an  un- 
defined dread  hanging  over  her  mind,  some  dark  and  in- 
distinct presentiment  tnat  all  was  not  so  bright  for  her  in  the 
future  as  it  had  been  in  the  last  two  years. 

Wednesday  came.  The  sea  had  quite  calmed  down,  and 
the  wind  which  had  been  blowing  so  hard  for  the  last  three 
days  had  subsided  into  a  gentle  breeze  from  the  south-east. 

Norman  was  up  at  five.  He  had  wished  Ellen  good  bye 
over  night,  and  had  hoped  to  have  got  off*  without  disturbing 
her  in  the  morning,  as  she  was  far  from  being  strong. 

All  the  nets  and  provisions  had  been  sent  on  board  the 
evening  before,  and  everything  was  ready  at  half-past  six  for 
starting.  Although  it  was  only  just  day-break,  there  was 
a  considerable  number  of  men  and-  women  on  Uie  beach  to 
see  the  boat  sail.  It  was  the  largest  boat  in  the  village,  and 
as  Norman  was  the  most  popular  person  in  the  place,  the 
expedition  caused  no  little  interest  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Ormby. 

Norman  had  just  shaken  hands  with  two  or  three  of  his 
friends  on  the  beach,  and  was  preparing  to  step  into  the  little 
crab  boat  which  was  to  take  him  out  to*'  the  Ellen,'  which  was 
riding  proudly  at  anchor  some  four  hundred  yards  out,  when 
he  saw  a  little  form  (which  he  at  once  knew  to  be  his  wife's) 
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.wrapped  up  in  a  cloak,  harrying  down  the  cliff.  ''Poor 
little  womaxiy"  he  said,  as  he  went  up  and  embraced  her, 
'^  I  was  in  hopes  we  should  have  got  off  before  you  woke, 
and  spared  you  the  pain  of  a  second  parting,  good  bye  love; 
be  a  brave  little  woman  and  take  care  of  yourself  till  I  come 
back,  four  or  five  weeks  will  soon  pass :"  and  so  sajring  he 
gave  her  a  hasty  kiss,  and  turned  off  before  she  had  time  to 
answer  him. 

This  was  the  first  separation,  for  any  length  of  time, 
which  Ellen  had  ever  had  from  her  husband.  Since  his 
marriage  he  had  never  been  absent  more  than  a  night  or 
two  at  a  time.  He  had  given  up  fishing  a  good  deiQ,  and 
had  taken  to  boat-building  on  his  own  account,  which  busi- 
ness he  had  been  enabled  to  set  up  with  the  money  he  had 
saved  himself,  and  the  little  fortune  his  wife  had  brought 
him.  The  voyage  he  had  just  started  on  was  the  '  Ellen's ' 
first  trip.  She  was  a  boat  considerably  larger  than  the  ordi- 
nary herring  boats,  and  had  taken  some  time  building,  and 
no  little  money ;  and  now,  being  at  last  completed,  Norman 
took  great  interest  in  her  first  voyage,  and  determined  to  go 
himself. 

Chapter  III. 

"  Dong,  dong,  dong !"  The  bell  rings. very  slowly  now, 
the  three  old  jack-daws  seem  to  like  it  better  though  than 
the  merry  peal  that  rang  just  two  years  ago ;  they  give  three 
or  foor  hoarse  caws  and  fall  asleep  agam.  ''l3ong,  dong, 
dong !"  o'er  hill  and  dale,  up  the  old  gabled  street,  and  far 
over  the  calm  bright  sea,  that  lies  so  quietly  and  lazily 
sleeping  under  the  rising  sun  as  if  nothing  m  the  world 
could  disturb  it. 

'*Dong,  dong,  dong!"  past  Norman's  house,  with  the 
pretty  little  porch  with  the  red  five-fingered  ivy  climbing 
up  it — past  four  other  houses,  where  t£ere  are  four  pale 
widow's  weeping,  sounds  the  old  bell,  slowly  this  time,  and 
ver^sadly. 

There  is  no  merry  group  of  fishing  lads  this  time  in  the 
belfiry — only  old  Squires  the  sexton,  who  knows  better  how 
to  toU  for  a  funer^  than  to  ring  for  a  marriage !  ^'  Dong, 
dong,  dongl  Six  graves,"  the  bell  seems  to  say  to  him, 
''more  burial  fees  in  one  day  than  are  generally  got  in 
three  months." 

Bing  on  old  man — the  bell  will  soon  ring  for  you;  but  it 
ii  not  for  such  poor  shrivelled  specimens  of  numanity  as  you 
that  ihe  bell  tolls  now,  but  for  some  of  the  bravest  and  best 
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men  in  Ormby.  *'  Dong,  dong,  dong !"  there  are  four  pale 
widows  in  Ormby  to-day  and  serenteen  fatherless  children. 
The  melancholy  mnsic  sounds  clearly  in  die  cold  frosty 
morning  air.  Old  bed-ridden  men  and  women  raise  them- 
selves on  their  poor  shakey  elbows,  and  wonder  when  the 
bell  will  ring  for  them.  The  bell  sounds  clearly  and  sadly 
through  the  rooms,  where  the  little  fatherless  chiULren  quietly 
sleep  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  the  sun  rises 
brighter  than  it  has  for  weeks,  as  if  to  mock  the  sorrow  in 
Ormby.  It  makes  the  roofs  of  the  houses  glitter  like  silver, 
as  it  lights  up  the  bright  hoar  frost  on  them.  It  peeps 
mockinglv  into  the  windows,  where  the  four  poor  pale  widows 
rit  weepmg  alone;  it  peeps  into  the  four  rooms  upstairs, 
where  die  four  cold  clammy  corpses  lie,  with  their  swollen 
fiEices,  and  hair  still  dripping  with  the  cold  sea  water. 

There  are  five  more  corpses  somewhere  rolling  about  in 
that  beautiful  treacherous  sea,  that  shines  so  brightly  under 
the  morning  sun,  and  laughs  with  its  little  joyous  breakers. 

There  are  five  corpses  yet  to  be  found,  Norman's  among 
them,  and  they  found  part  of  the  boat,  but  not  its  handsome 
young  master,  who  left  Ormby  but  yesterday  so  full  oi  life 
and  hope. 

There  are  sad  little  groups  of  fishermen  all  about  the 
place,  talking  in  low  voices. 

**  There's  another  body  just  washed  up,"  cried  a  man 
coming  up  from  the  beach.  "Whose?" — ^*' Norman's T' 
*'  No,  not  Norman's,"  says  the  man,  "  poor  Bill  Reynolds, 
they  picked  him  up  down  Homcastle  wav;"  and  just  at 
that  moment  down  rushed  a  poor  woman,  half  frantic  with 
grief  and  threw  herself  on  the  body  the  men  were  bringing 
up,  and  uttering,  '*  O  my  husband,  my  dear,  dear  husband," 
fell  down  in  a  swoon.  They  carried  them  both  to  their 
house,  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  bell  burst  out  afresh  with 
its  melancholy  music,  as  it  did  as  each  fresh  body  was 
washed  ashore. 

But  where  was  Ellen  all  this  while?  the  pretty  little 
laughing  bride  of  just  two  years  back;  the  loved  and  loving 
wife  of  poor  Norman.     Where  was  she  ? 

In  her  little  room  she  sits  with  her  hands  before  her 
face,  her  bright  brown  hair  falling  loosely  over  her  shoulders, 
half  stunned  with  grief,  and  her  beautiful  pale  face  so  rigid 
that  she  looks  more  like  a  statue  than  a  living  being.  The 
news  had  reached  her  about  four  hours  since.  At  three  o'clock 
she  heard  the  bell  and  started  np  from  her  troubled  sleep. 
She  had  just  been  dreaming  that  she  had  been  holding  her 
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hiiflbaad  in  her  arms,  and  instead  of  retnming  the  embrace, 
he  tamed  cold  and  clammy  like  a  corpse.  Hearing  the 
bell,  she  started  up,  and  going  to  the  window,  looked  out 
into  the  street,  where  she  saw  a  group  of  men,  talking  in 
tow  hurried  tones  to  each  other.  When  they  heard  her 
open  the  window,  they  turned  away  as  if  they  feared  to 
meet  her  gaze.  "What  is  itT*  cried  she.  "God  support 
you  ma'am,"  said  an  old  seaman,  "bat  the  Ellen  is  gone 
down,  and  we  fear  all  hands  are  lost!"  She  onlv  heard 
the  &rst  few  words,  but  she  knew  the  rest;  senseless  she 
fell  to  the  floor,  where  some  women  coming  in  soon  after 
found  her ;  for  some  time  it  was  feared  that  life  was  extinct, 
bat  at  last  she  began  gradually  to  recover. 

"  Where  is  he,"  at  length  she  said,  "  O I  let  me  see  him." 
"  Keep  quiet,  my  dear,  that's  a  poor  dear  creature,  he  has 
not  been  found  yet,"  said  old  widow  Jones,  who  was  busy- 
ing herself  about  the  room.  "O!  then  he's  still  tossing 
about  in  the  cold  cruel  sea."  "  Oh !  my  husband,  my  dear 
braTe  good  husband!"  cried  Ellen,  bursting  into  an  agony 
of  tears,  "  shall  I  never  see  you  again !" 

Before  three  more  suns  had  set,  all  the  bodies  had  been 
washed  up,  or  picked  up  bv  the  boats,  but  Norman's. 

Monday  was  the  day  nxed  for  the  fanerals,  and  the  bell 
began  by  times;  there  were  eight  fresh  dug  graves  in  the 
old  Church  yard ;  there  had  not  been  so  many  open  together 
since  the  plague,  which  raged  in  Ormby  so  fiercely  in  1665. 

It  was  a  cold  dark  morning,  and  had  been  raining  hard 
ever  since  seven  o'clock.  Every  man  in  the  village  that 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  black  coat,  put  it  on,  and  those  who 
had  not,  got  some  black  crape  and  tied  it  round  their  hats  or 
arms.  And  every  woman  m  Ormby  who  had  such  a  thing 
as  a  black  gown  put  it  on  that  sad  morning.  Old  widow 
Jones,  whose  son  had  been  drowned,  pulls  out  the  old 
gown  that  she  had  worn  at  her  husband's  funeral  twenty 
years  ago.  It  did  not  fit  her  as  it  had  done  then ;  twenty 
years  had  made  some  difference  in  her  figure,  she  was  a 
stout  and  hearty  woman  then,  but  grief,  poverty,  and  old 
a^e  had  made  her  little  better  than  a  skeleton ;  and  the  old 
black  gown  hangs  loosely  on  her  poor  shrivelled  palsied 
form,  as  she  goes  to  have  one  more  look  at  her  only  son 
Bichard,  before  the  village  undertaker  comes  from  the  next 
hoose  (where  she  can  hear  him  hammering  at  the  lid  of 
Johnson's  coffin,  the  father  of  six  children)  to  fasten  up 
her  son's.  "  Poor  Richard !  he  looks  very  handsome  still," 
said  she,  ''a  dear  kind  son  to  his  poor  old  mother, — but 
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Ae*ll  soon  follow  him/'  and  the  poor  old  woman  bent  to 

five  him  one  more  kiss,  as  the  undertaker  entered  and  closed 
own  the  lid. 

At  eleren  o'clock  the  melancholy  procession  started,  it 
began  at  the  farther  end  of  the  village.  There  was  but  one 
coffin  at  first  and  a  lone  mother  leading  two  little  children, 
but  the  further  it  went  the  larger  it  grew,  and  there  were 
soon  eight  coffins,  attended  by  their  band  of  mourners,  and 
slowly  and  sadly  they  went,  as  the  bell  tolled  and  the  tramp 
of  the  bearers  echoed  up  the  old  street  There  were  but 
few  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ormby  who  were  absent,  and 
there  were  few  who  had  not  to  grieve  for  some  friend  or 
relation.  Two  and  two  they  came  up  the  old  street,  round 
the  comer  of  the  cliff  (where  three  masterless  boats  were 
lying  high  and  dry),  past  the  light-house,  till  they  coine 
to  the  Church  gates.  Here  the  clergyman  met  them,  and 
again  they  proceed,  and  the  tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  tramp  of 
the  mourners  sounds  up  the  aisle,  as  the  bell  ceases  to  toll, 
and  the  coffins  are  borne  into  the  Church. 

There  is  a  dead  silence,  only  broken  by  an  occasional 
half  smothered  sob,  and  the  service  begins ;  it  is  soon  over 
and  the  earth  rattles  with  a  hollow  clink  on  the  eight  coffins. 
The  widows  and  the  fatherless  children,  and  sonless  old 
women  return  to  weep  alone  in  their  own  lonely  cottages. 

From  day-break  till  quite  late  in  the  evening,  Ellen 
paced  up  and  down  on  tne  sands.  ^*  Have  you  found  him 
yet?"  she  said  to  every  one  she  met.  ''I  must  find  him, 
I  cannot  bear  that  he  should  be  tossing  about  unburied  in 
the  sea;"  and,  without  raising  her  eyes,  she  would  continue 
her  melancholy  search.  The  people  thought  that  she  had 
gone  mad,  and  tried  to  persuade  her  to  keep  quiet  in  her  own 
cottage.  But  it  was  no  good,  morning  and  evening  found 
her  on  the  shore  the  same.  Sometimes  she  would  stop  for 
a  minute  and  listen,  as  if  she  heard  something,  but  it  was 
only  the  moaning  of  the  waves,  or  the  shriek  of  a  sea  gull, 
and  with  a  despairing  face  she  would  resume  her  gloomy 
watch.  For  more  than  a  week  she  watched  each  wave,  but 
it  brought  not  what  she  sought  On  the  second,  she  was 
too  weak  to  leave  the  house;  her  delicate  form  seemed  quite 
worn  out  with  her  constant  watch,  and  she  had  a  cough 
which  shook  and  jarred  her  through  and  through.  At 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  the  bell  burst 
out  afresh  with  its  melancholy  toll,  another  body  had  been 

{licked  up  about  fifteen  miles  out  at  sea,  spliced  to  a  mast 
t  was  Norman's  I 
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They  could  not  bring  it  into  the  house,  so  thej  placed 
it  in  the  little  chamber  under  the  Church  Tower  until  the 
next  day,  when  it  should  be  burned. 

Ellen  had  just  left  her  bed  and  had  come  down  for 
an  hour  or  two.  ''Is  it  his?"  she  asked  when  she  heard 
the  bell  begin.  And  on  being  told  it  was,  and  that  it  had 
been  taken  to  the  little  chamber  in  the  tower,  she  asked  in 
a  calmer  and  more  composed  yoice,  than  she  had  spoken  in 
since  the  wreck,  ''but  why  not  bring  him  to  his  own 
house  ?^  On  being  told  that  this  was  impossible,  she  said, 
"  then  I  must  go  to  him."  "  Keep  quiet,  dear  heart,"  said 
the  nurse,  "it  will  be  your  death  going  out  such  a  cold 
windy  night  as  this,  keep  quiet,  there's  a  poor  dear  creature." 
But  m  Tain.  Ellen  by  tnis  time  had  wrapped  her  cloak 
around  her,  and  saying,  "  I  shall  be  back  soon,"  tottered  off 
to  the  Church. 

After  some  time,  as  she  did  not  return,  the  nurse  feeling 
uneasy  followed  her.  The  Church  was  ouite  dark,  but  in 
the  little  room  under  the  tower,  a  small  lamp  was  burning, 
throwing  a  dim  light  on  the  remains  of  the  once  handsome 
Norman.  At  a  little  distance,  sitting  on  some  cold  boards, 
was  Ellen,  her  eyes  rivetted  on  the  body  of  her  husband ; 
she  seemed  scarce  to  breathe,  and  her  face  as  pale  and  rigid 
as  a  piece  of  white  marble.  As  the  nurse  entered  she  calmly 
arose  and  went  home. 

The  next  day  Norman  was  buried.  Ellen  was  one  of 
the  few  in  Ormby  who  did  not  attend ;  the  horrors  of  the 
last  night  seemed  to  have  been  too  much  for  her,  and 
brought  on  an  illness  from  which  she  never  recovered. 

"  I  was  dreaming  the  other  night,"  she  said  to  the  doctor 
a  few  days  before  her  death,  "and  I  fancied  I  saw  my 
husband  floating  in  the  blue  sea,  and  that  I  sprang  into  the 
water  after  him,  and  we  both  sunk  together.  There  were 
bright  red  sea-weeds  and  huge  monsters  of  fish  floating  round 
us ;  and  then  I  fancied  that  the  blue  sea  turned  to  blue  sky, 
and  that  the  red  sea-weeds  were  red  fringed  clouds,  that  the 
fish  were  angels,  and  that  the  sound  of  the  waves  was  the 
sound  of  their  harps,  and  that  we  were  gradually  floating 
to  heayen." 

In  the  church  yard  of  Ormby,  beneath  the  old  yew  tree, 
there  are  two  graves,  with  a  little  garden  round  them,  which 
the  young  men  and  girls  of  Ormby  delight  to  plant  with 
their  prettiest  flowers. 

Here  lies  Norman,  and  his  little  wife  Ellen  sleeps  by  his 
side. 

"P.  R." 
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I. 

I  CANNOT  rest  o'  the  night,  Mother, 

For  my  heart  b  cold  and  wan : 
I  fear  the  return  o'  light,  Mother, 

Since  my  own  true  love  is  gone. 
O  winsome  aye  was  his  &ce,  Mother, 

And  tender  hb  bright  blue  eye ; 
But  hb  beauty  and  manly  grace,  Mother, 

Beneath  the  dark  earth  do  lie. 

11. 

They  tell  me  that  I  am  young,  Mother, 

That  joy  will  return  once  more ; 
But  sorrow  my  heart  has  wrung,  Mother, 

And  I  feel  the  wound  full  sore. 
The  tree  at  the  root  when  frost-bitten 

Will  flourish  never  again, 
And  the  woe  that  my  life  hath  smitten 

Hath  frozen  each  inmost  vein. 

III. 

Whene'er  the  moon's  shining  dear.  Mother, 

I  think  o'  my  lover  that's  gone ; 
Heaven  seem'd  to  draw  very  near.  Mother, 

As  above  us  in  glory  it  shone. 
Ah !   whither  hath  fled  all  my  gladness  ? 

Ah !    would  from  life  I  could  fly ! 
That  laying  me  down  in  my  sadness 

I  might  kiss  thee,  my  Mother,  and  die ! 
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( CoHtinited.) 


JN  a  paper  which  appeared  in  a  late  number  of  the  Eagh^ 
I  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  the  first  place,  that  "  Classics'* 
rested  upon  a  really  scientific  basis ;  that,  the  science  of  lan- 
guage was  no  medley  of  conventional  rules  gathered  from  the 
opinions  of  learned  men,  but  real  objective  truth  obtained 
by  logical  methods:  and,  secondly,  that  this  science  was 
progressive,  and  offered  boundless  scope  to  the  most  laborious 
and  ambitious  of  the  pioneers  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  the 
interest  of  these  investigations  confined  to  the  philologer 
alone:  they  supply  the  most  authentic  facts  for  the  early 
history  of  our  race,  and  afford  a  sure  touchstone  for  the 
testing  of  psychological  theories.  So  far  however  I  may 
be  thought  to  have  been  rather  defending  Classics  in  the 
abstract,  describing  an  ideal  case  in  which  the  builder 
proceeds  step  by  step  till  the  whole  edifice  of  science  stands 
complete  before  him,  than  pointing  out  the  effect  of  classical 
study  upon  the  student  himself;  and  it  may  be  asked  what 
advantage  will  he  gain  by  the  study  of  Classics  viewed 
merely  as  an  application  of  the  principles  of  language  ?  If 
he  gets  up  the  book-work  of  the  subject,  t.^.  if  he  endea- 
vours to  master  the  theory  as  a  whole,  and  so  far  as  he  does 
so,  his  case  will  approach  to  the  ideal  described ;  but  'if  he 
contents  himself  with  endeavouring  to  master  special  diffi- 
culties as  they  meet  him  in  his  reading,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  benefits  which  he  will  thus  obtain  may  be  shortly 
stated  as  follows.*  In  the  first  place,  the  attention  is  neces- 
sarily drawn  to  the  meaning  of  words,  their  history  and  dif- 
ferences, and  that  not  in  one  but  in  three  languages;  the 

*  For  a  fuller  investigation  I  may  refer  to  one  of  the  Cambridge 
Eaayi  for  1855. 
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importance  of  this  will  be  obvious  to  readers  of  Coleridge  or 
Trench  or  J.  S.  Mill.*  Secondly,  their  variety  of  inflexions 
enabled  the  Ancients  and  especially  the  Greeks  to  mark  finer 
shades  of  meaning  than  our  modem  stiffiiess  admits  of;  and 
the  subtlety  of  thought  which  is  produced  by  close  observation 
of  these  dinerences,  is  further  trained  by  the  freer  use  of  con- 
necting particles  in  both  languages,  where  in  English  the 
sentences  would  be  simplv  plac^  side  by  side,  without  an 
attempt  to  show  why  one  should  precede  another.  Thirdly, 
the  inflexional  character  of  their  language  also  enabled  the 
Greeks  to  employ  a  more  involved  structure  than  is  possible 
for  us^  and  it  requires  much  patient  attention  and  clearness  of 
thought  to  unravel  those  twisted  skeins,  which  we  meet  with 
in  Demosthenes  or  Thucydides,  and  discover  the  relations  of 
the  subordinate  clauses  to  each  other  and  to  the  principal 
clause.  Miiller  thus  speaks  of  the  structure  of  the  Thucydidean 
sentence :  '  In  Thucydides  there  are  two  species  of  periods, 
which  are  both  of  them  equally  characteristic  of  his  style.  In 
one  of  them^  which  may  be  termed  the  descending  period,  the 
action  or  result  is  placed  first,  and  is  immedi^itely  followed 
by  the  causes  or  motives  expressed  by  causal  sentences  or 
participles,  which  are  again  confirmed  by  similar  forms  of 
speech.  The  other  form,  the  ascending  period,  begins  with 
tne  primary  circumstances  developing  from  them  all  sorts 
of  consequences  or  reflexions  referring  to  them,  and  con* 
dudes  often  after  a  long  chain  of  consequences  with  the 
result^  the  determination,  or  the  action  itself.  Both  descrip* 
tions  of  periods  produce  a  feeling  of  difficulty  and  require 
to  be  read  twice  in  order  to  be  understood  clearly  and  in 
all  respects ;  it  is  possible  to  make  them  more  immediately 
intelligible,  more  convenient  and  pleasant  to  read,  by  break- 
ing them  up  into  the  smaller  clauses  suggested  by  the  pauses 
in  the  sentence ;  but  then  we  shall  be  forced  to  confess  that 
when  the  difficulty  is  once  overcome,  the  form  chosen  by 
Thucydides  conveys  the  strongest  impression  of  a  unitj  of 
thought  and  a  combined  working  of  every  part  to  produco 
one  result.' 

The  three  points  just  mentioned  correspond  generally  to 
the  triple  division  given  in  my  former  paper,  under  the 
heads  of  lexicography,  etymology,  and  syntax.  In  each 
department  the  student  is  obliged  to  be  constantly  on  the 
watch  for  the  least  shadow  of  analogy  and  ready  to  profit 


*  See  the  excellent  chapters  on  language  in  his  syston  of  Logic. 
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by  it,  lie  is  always  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  give  rules 
for  his  facts  and  principles  for  his  rules ;  and  the  general 
result  to  which  all  three  should  contribute  is  to  give  a  man 
a  mastery  over  his  thoughts  and  save  him  from  superstitious 
adherence  to  a  single  form  of  expression.  Of  minor  im- 
portance is  the  good  derived  from  die  study  of  prosody,  but 
no  doubt  one  who  has  been  trained  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
metres  is  so  far  better  fitted  to  appreciate  the  beauties  of 
rhythmical  composition,  whether  in  prose  or  verse. 

Thus  much  for  language :  and  now  shall  we  require  any 
further  teaching  to  enable  us  to  penetrate  through  the  crust 
of  language  to  the  matter  stored  up  within  ?  Is  there  any- 
thing intervening  which  requires  to  be  understood  before 
we  are  in  full  possession  of  the  thought  which  the  speaker 
intended  to  convey  to  iss?  I  use  the  word  thought  here, 
because  whatever  sensation,  emotion,  volition,  or  intuition 
it  may  be  desired  to  comknunicate  from  one  mind  to  another, 
all  must  pass  through  the  crucible  of  the  understanding  to 
begin  with.  Thus,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  a  man  sees  a 
comet,  the  picture  of  it  impresses  itself  on  his  mind ;  but 
how  is  he  by  means  of  words  to  give  this  picture  to  one 
who  has  not  seen  it?  It  can  be  only  done  indirectly  by 
referring  to  some  geileral  conception  already  possessed  by 
the  other^  and  then  paring  this  down  till  it  is  narrow  enough 
to  fit  the  picture  and  nothing  but  the  picture :  but  as  to  the 
actual  delineation  of  the  picture  in  the  hearer's  mind,  that 
must  be  the  work  of  his  own  imagination  acting  upon  the 
conception  thus  given.  It  is  thought  alone  then  which  is 
directly  conveyed  by  speech:  but  every  thought  may  be 
approached  from  different  sides,  and  admits  of  various 
divisions;  it  rests  with  the  speaker  in  what  connexion  he 
shall  offer  the  different  parts  of  his  subject  to  the  hearer. 
Again,  when  this  is  determined  he  has  still  to  choose  his 
words,  constructions,  rhythms,  &c.,  i.e.  the  outward  expres- 
non  0^  his  thoughts.  The  arrangement  of  thought  con- 
stitutes composition,  the  choice  of  expression,  style,  and  the 
rules  for  both  are  given  bv  rhetoric.  It  appears  therefore  that 
if  we  proceed  methodicaUy  from  the  knowledge  of  language 
to  that  of  the  subject  matter,  the  first  thing  which  will  call 
for  investigation  is  style,  which  determines  how  given  thoughts 
should  be  expressed  in  the  particular  case  with  reference 
to  speaker,  subject,  and  hearer ;  while  grammar  teaches  in 
the  abstract  how  thought  may  be  expressed  by  speech. 

The  praciical  importance  of  style  in  order  to  produce 
pleasure^  persuasion^   or   instruction  need  not  be  dilated 
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on,  and  from  Cicero's  time  it  has  always  been  held  that 
nothing  facilitates  the  attainment  of  a  good  style  more  than 
the  practice  of  translation  firom  one  language  into  another* 
Translation  from  Greek  and  Latin  is  especially  usefiil  in 
this  respect^  not  only  as  we  may  thus  imbibe  something  of 
the  energetic  brevity  of  the  one,  and  the  infinite  variety  and 
adaptibiUty  of  the  other,  but  because  the  idiomatic  diffe- 
rences of  the  ancient  languages  call  forth  more  activity  of 
thought  on  the  part  of  the  translator.  It  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  break  up  long  periodic  sentences  and  trans- 
pose me  order  wluch  an  inflexional  language  admits  of 
without  losing  much  of  the  connectedness  and  pointedness  of 
the  original.  And  if  these  are  the  difficulties  of  style  which 
attend  a  translation  from  an  ancient  author,  a  still  more 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  idiom  and  phraseology  is 
needed  in  the  composer. 

But  besides  this  more  laborious  exercise  of  the  mind 
there  is  a  peculiar  advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  study 
of  the  great  ancient  masters.  Man^  of  our  best  modem 
authors  seem  haunted  by  a  feverish  self-consciousness, 
which  is  entirely  absent  in  the  classical  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome.  And  here  it  is  I  suppose  that  we  may  detect 
the  secret  of  that  cultivated  taste  which  is  frequently 
spoken  of  as  the  main  result  of  classical  training :  vmgarity 
and  affectation  of  style  ought  to  be  impossible  to  the  reader 
\j{  Herodotus  and  Demosthenes,  of  Livy  and  Cicero.  Here, 
however,  I  must  insert  a  caution  which  I  should  wish  to  be 
kept  in  view  throughout  this  paper,  that  in  speaking  of 
,  the  effects  of  classical  study  it  is  not  denied  that  there  are  ex- 
ceptions  on  both  sides ;  there  are  those  who  have  a  natural 
taste  and  facility  in  writing  which  appeals  to  render  training 
superfluous,  there  are  others  who  remain  awkward  in  spite 
of  every  advantage  of  education ;  all  that  is  here  asserted  is 
that  this  study  is  best  adapted  to  perfect  the  naturally  good 
and  counteract  natural  awkwardness. 

But  the  consideration  of  style  is  not  only  important  as 
regards  our  own  practice,  it  gives  us  a  fruther  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  writer  and  the  readers  for  whom 
he  wrote.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the  curt  speech  of  the 
Spartan  Sthenelaidas  in  Thucydides,*  with  that  of  the  more 
cosmopolitan  Archidamus ;  or  the  truly  Boman  letter  of  the 
proconsul  Metellus  with  the  reply  of  the  half-Greek 
Cicero.f    We  may  learn  more  of  national  character  from 

♦  I.  80,  86.  t  Cic.  ad  Fam.  v.  1,  2. 
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sach  speeimens  than  from  many  pages  of  Grote  or  Merivale, 
And  8o,  if  we  consider,  is  it  not  mainly  from  their  styla 
that  we  gain  our  conception  of  the  men,  as  we  compare 
Plato  with  Aristotle,  Livy  with  Tacitus?  No  doubt  much 
may  be  learnt  here  from  a  close  examinadon  of  the  details 
of  the  subject :  thus  Boyes  in  his  illustrations  of  iBschylus 
has  pointed  out  how  the  maritime  character  of  the  Atbe* 
nians  shows  itself  in  the  similies  of  their  poets.  He  whq 
reads  simply  in  order  to  get  to  the  thought  of  the  writer 
without  any  regard  to  the  medium  through  which  it  is  con- 
yeyed,  is  like  one  who  looks  at  a  painting  only  to  learn  what 
is  its  subject,  passing  oyer  oolour,  forqUf  tmd  composition^ 
and  thus  deprives  himself  of  much  pure  enjoyment,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  is  guilty  of  injustice  to  the  painter.  Who 
will  say  how  much  of  the  pleasure  derived  from  poetry  is  to 
be  attributed  to  the  *  ouriosa  felicitas'  of  the  poet's  style,  the 
exactness  and  neatness  with  which  the  thought  is  presented, 
the  various  associations  with  which  it  is  bound  up  by  means 
of  simile  and  metaphor,  the  keynote  struck  in  our  own  feel- 
ings by  unusualness  of  word  or  ruggedness  of  structure  ? 

The  second  branch  of  rhetoric  is  composition,  the  art  of 
arranging  thoughts  so  as  to  produce  the  strongest  effect  upon 
the  reader.  This  art  is  cultivated  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
tfaeme^writing  which  is  encouraged  by  the  College  and 
University,  and  most  scholars  will  have  learnt  something  ^^ 
the  theory  both  of  style  and  composition  from  Aristotle^ 
Khetoric.  In  former  times  this  was  apparently  a  more  im- 
portant element  in  the  regxdar  course  of  study  than  it  is 
now ;  we  have  a  rhetoric  lecturer  in  College,  and  Waterland 
in  hia  outline  for  the  student  introduces  Cambray  on 
Eloquence  and  Yossius's  Rhetoric  under  the  head  of  Classics. 
But  after  all,  the  best  way  of  learning  to  divide  a  sulyect 
naturally  and  arrange  its  different  parts  so  af  to  facilitate  the 
comprehension  of  the  whole,  is  to  observe  the  method  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  the  art,  and  with  this  object  no  exercise 
can  be  more  useful  than  the  analysis  of  a  dialogue  of  Plato, 
or  a  speech  of  Demosthenes  or  Cicero. 

Thus  equipt  then  with  the  rules  of  language,  of  style, 
and  of  composition  we  are  prepared  to  approach  the  mass  of 
ancient  literature  and  extract  from  it  the  knowledge  qf  those 
who  wrote  and  are  written  of  there.  What  manner  of  men 
were  they  who  2000  years  ago  coulfi  rival  our  modern 
cirilization,  who  have  supplied  us  with  so  much  of  our  laws, 
oar  language,  our  philosophy,  nay  even  of  the  form  of  our 
theology  ;  who  have  impregnated  our  whole  life,  so  that  every 
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action^  every  word,  every  thought  seems  plagiarised  from 
these  giants  of  old,  is  in  some  way  or  other  colonred  by  what 
th^  thought  and  said  and  did?  So  Dr.  Whewell  says, 
"  llie  Greek  and  Boman  classics  form  the  intellectual  ancestors 
of  all  the  intellectual  minds  of  modem  times,  and  we  must 
be  well  acquainted  with  their  language,  their  thoughts,  their 
forms  of  composition,  their  beauties,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  our  share  of  that  inheritance  by  which  men  belong  to 
the  intellectual  aristocracy  of  mankind." 

Now  we  may  look  upon  the  Greek  and  Latin  literatures 
as  wholes,  each  possessing  an  organic  unity  in  itself  and 
showing  as  it  were  in  a  panorama  the  gradual  development 
of  the  national  character.  Bemhardy  has  pointed  out  the 
peculiar  importance  of  Greek  literature  as  typical  of  all 
others,  free  on  the  one  hand  from  the  stagnation  of  the 
aboriginal  Asiatic,  and  on  the  other  being  itself  sprung  from 
the  soil  and  exhibiting  that  natural  growth  which  its  own 
overpowering  influence  prevented  in  the  other  European 
nations.  To  this  therefore  we  may  at  present  confine  our 
attention. 

If  we  examine  the  oldest  Greek  literature  we  shall  find 
that  it  consists  in  great  part  of  poetical  stories  about  gods 
and  heroes,  of  mythes  and  of  legends.  This  mythology  is 
the  sole  relic  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  pre-historic 
times  and  the  root  of  the  later  intellectual  activity  of  Greece. 
It  embodies  the  fading  records  of  primaeval  tradition  and 
symbolizes  as  it  were  the  future  history  of  the  race :  and  yet 
it  is  only  in  our  own  day  that  the  subpect  has  been  carefully 
investigated,  we  are  only  now  beginning  to  analyse  the  mass 
of  mythological  tradition  which  has  come  down  to  us ;  to 
assign  this  portion  to  one  tribe,  that  to  another ;  to  determine 
the  most  genuine  form  of  the  original  mythe  and  investigate 
its  sources,  whether  borrowed  immediately  from  Phcsnicia 
and  the  East,  or  the  lingering  remnant  of  patriarchal  reve* 
lation,  or  the  efiect  of  natural  phenomena  upon  the  yet 
untutored  imagination,  or  arising  nrom  an  exaggerated  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  or  the  necessary  result  of  the  personifying 
tendency  of  the  earlier  language.  These  and  other  questions 
of  the  like  kind  the  English  reader  will  find  discussed  in 
Keightley*s  Mythology  or  Professor  Max  Miiller's  Essay  on 
Comparative  Mythology  ;  for  most  minds  thev  are  sufficiently 
&scinating  in  themselves,  but  the  use  which  has  been  made 
of  the  theory  of  the  mythe  in  order  to  weaken  the  historical 
truth  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  must  give  an  additional 
interest  to  the  study  for  those  who  are  especially  called  upon 
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to  weigh  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  Religion.  The  legend 
embraces  that  part  of  mythology  which  professes  to  describe 
the  achieyements  of  men.  Assuming  for  the  most  part  some 
bicX  of  history  to  begin  with*  it  proceeds  to  adorn  it  with 
the  clustering  flowers  of  romance^  till  it  requires  the  insight 
of  a  Niebohr  to  penetrate  to  the  underlying  basis  of  truth. 
And  thus  the  legends  of  Greece  and  Bome  merit  peculiar 
attention  not  only  firom  the  singular  beauty  of  many  of  them 
or  because  they  haye  supplied  subjects  to  the  noblest  of  poets^ 
but  because  they  haye  been  made  examples  of  the  methods 
of  historical  criticism  in  the  hands  of  Grote  and  Niebuhr. 

As  we  watch  the  progress  of  Greek  literature  we  see  the 
main  trunk  of  mythology  throwing  off  its  separate  branches 
of  history^  poetry^  and  philosophy^  we  see  the  Greek  mind 
gradually  attaining  to  a  distinct  and  appropriate  representa- 
tion of  &ct,  feelings  and  thought  in  all  ueir  various  com- 
binations. The  interest  which  once  attached  to  stories  of 
heroes  and  monsters  is  gradually  diverted  to  the  actions 
of  certain  representative  men^  and  finally  finds  its  fittest 
nourishment  in  the  development  of  the  common  national 
life,  while  the  wonders  which  pleased  a  simpler  race  are 
now  cast  aside  as  '  poetids  magis  decora  fabulis.'  Poetry  is 
the  branch  which  proceeds  most  directly  from  the  original 
stem :  whether  Epic,  Lyric,  or  Dramatic,  me  poetry  of  Ghreece 
still  finds  its  favourite  theme  in  the  old  mythology;  even 
Comedy,  which  might  seem  to  stand  furthest  from  religious 
sentiment  or  reverence  for  the  past,  being  formally  con- 
secrated to  the  Grod,  however  much  it  may  really  have 
helped  to  uproot  the  foundations  of  all  belie£  And,  lastly, 
Hiilosophy  and  her  daughter  Science  are  at  first  merely 
interpretations  or  developments  of  those  genealogies  of  Grods 
by  which  the  personifying  tendency  of  the  original  race 
realized  to  itself  the  series  of  physical  causes  and  effects. 
So  Thales  pondering  on  that  line  of  Homer,*  and  seeing 
that  the  land  was  surrounded  (bome  up,  as  he  thought)  by 
water,  that  water  was  needful  for  the  sustenance  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  of  every  kind,  arrived  at  his  theonr  that 
water  was  the  one  true  element,  the  first  form  of  all  things, 
and  originated  philosophy  by  asking  how  the  one  element 
produced  the  variety  oi  the  universe.  Heraclitus  too  strove 
to  add  authority  to  his  theory  of  the  fiery,  the  moist,  and 
the  dry,  of  ceaseless  flux  governed  by  eternal  law,  by  an 
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appeal  to  the  mythe  of  Dionydos  and  the  prophecy  of  the 
Sibyl,  to  the  name  of  Zeus  and  the  dark  conception  of 
necessity;  if  we  are  not  rather  to  suppose  that  these  first 
suggested  the  theory. 

Thus  the  science  of  causes  passes  from  the  theologicid 
to  the  metaphysical  stage,  though  eren  in  Plato  and  Aristotle 
we  may  perceive  traces  of  its  origin,  sometimes  introduced 
by  way  of  playftil  illustration,  at  others  perhaps  as  screening; 
unpopular  doctrines  under  a  decent  veil  of  orthodoxy. 

The  three  elements  of  the  old  mythology  were  fused  into 
one  by  religion.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  this  finds  a 
distinct  expression  for  itself  in  the  Greek  as  in  the  Jewish 
literature,  yet  it  appears,  crops  out,  as  the  phrase  is,  in 
writers  of  every  kind  and  period,  and  many  treatises  have 
been  written  upon  the  religious  ideas  of  the  ancients  in 
general,  or  of  special  authors,  as  Plato,  Thucydides,  Tacitus. 
The  questions  which  force  themselves  upon  the  Classical 
student,  in  refet*ence  to  this  subject  are,  how  far  may  we 
trace  a  development  of  the  moral  sense  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  period  of  heathen  Greece,  with  what  natural 
feeling^  was  it  most  closely  intertwined  (as  with  the  feeling 
of  parental  authority  in  Rome),  how  was  this  affected  by 
the  established  religion  of  the  time,  was  it  corrupted  and 
debased  till  it  could  no  longer  discern  between  good  and 
evil,  or  did  it  burst  out  into  indignant  defiance  of  the 
gloomy  spectre  which  darkened  heaven  and  worked  such 
misery  on  earth,  or  taking  a  middle  course  did  it  endea- 
vour to  reconcile  its  own  intuitions  with  the  traditional 
teaching  by  bold  excision  and  free  interpretation,  or  finallv 
leaving  doubts  and  difficulties  on  one  side  did  it  bend  itseu 
mainly  to  practical  work,  ^hile  still  availing  itself  of  every 
channel  offered  by  that  religibn  to  the  exercise  of  devout 
artd  reverential  feelings  ?  Through  each  and  ail  of  these 
phases  we  know  that  the  moral  sense  past  $  in  Plato  and  die 
later  Stoics  we  know  that  it  made  its  nearest  approach  to 
a  perfect  system  of  natural  religion,  anticipating  in  some 
points  the  divine  morality  of  the  Gospel.  What  has  of 
later  times  gone  by  the  name  of  natural  religion  has  always 
been  affected  by  the  propinquity  of  the  stronger  light  of 
revelation,  generally  borrowing  firom  it  truths  which  reason 
had  never  made  known,  but  sometimes  in  its  hostile  anta- 
gonism abjuring  doctrines  which  ancient  prescription  had 
made  its  own.  It  is  from  the  Greek  Philosophers  that  we 
may  best  learn  what  unaided  reason  can  do  and  what  it  cannot 
do,  and  there  we  find  it  wanting  in  the  great  conception  of 
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human  weakness  and  human  sin ;  we  find  that  sin,  eren  im 
its  most  odious  form,  is  looked  upon  as  a  fit  subject  for 
)>layful  allusions  even  by  the  most  Christian  of  heathens, 
the  *'  dirine  Plato  ;**  and  as  the  religion  of  reason  is  imper* 
feet  in  its  noblest  representatives,  so  ike  comedians  and 
satirist*  show  tis  what  religion  was  among  tho  mass  of  the 
people.  Thus  much  we  may  learn  eyen  from  books,  but 
if  we  wotdd  fully  comprehend  the  religion  of  Greece,  we 
must  not  confine  ourselyes  to  these;  we  must  see  how  it 
manifested  itself  in  arts,  in  sculpture  and  musia  and  archi* 
tecture,  in  sacrifices  and  festirities. 

To  return  however  to  our  subieet,  the  deyelopn^nt  of 
Crreek  literature;  if  we  would  know  why  lyric  poetry 
succeeded  epic  and  dramatic  succeeded  l3rric ;  why  oratory 
^fendled  at  one  age  and  criticism  at  another,  we  must 
now  the  varying  influences  which  swayed  the  national  mind. 
We  must  estimate  the  Gireek  character  as  we  find  it  given 
in  Hotneir,  and  consider  how  fer  this  may  be  explained  by 
knbwn  attributes  of  the  Indo-European  femily;  how  far 
by  climate,  geographical  position,  and  the  mode  of  life 
Consequent  on  these;  we  must  observe  changes,  internal 
imd  external,  social,  constitutional,  political ;  we  must  watch 
the  framing  of  laws,  and  the  growth  of  customs,  and  learn  to 
feel  ourselves  at  home  in  the  whole  region  of  Greek  anti* 
quities.  And  thus  penetrating  into  the  life  of  the  nation, 
we  shall  have  advanced  a  frirther  and  this  time  a  gigantic 
itep,  not  from  grammar  to  style,  or  from  style  to  literary 
development,  but  from  this  last  to  the  history  of  the  nation  in 
its  widest  sense,  watching  the  genius  of  Grreece  as  it  gathers 
shape  out  of  the  mists  of  mythology,  and  declares  itseu  more 
plainly  in  action  or  in  speech.  Thus  trained  our  ideal 
classic  will  read  the  writers  of  antiquity  as  they  were  read 
by  cdntemporaries,  no  careless  allusion  of  Aristophanes, 
no  lightest  breath  of  Socratic  irony  will  escape  him,  he  will 
itand  with  the  eager  crowd  and  catch  up  the  words  of 
Pericles  before  they  fall  from  his  lips,  and  his  heart  will 
bleed  and  burn  as  he  gazes  with  Tacitus  on  the  cruel 
profligacy  of  imperial  Borne. 

And  now  need  we  ask  what  is  the  educational  use  of  this 
tainingf  Every  age  is  accustomed  to  exaggerate  its  own 
importance,  and  never  was  the  conviction  more  needed  than 
now  that  those  who  went  before  us  were  men  and  not  a 
superior  kind  of  brutes.  Material  improvements  and  scien- 
tific discoveries  have  taken  such  strides  of  late,  that  we  are 
too  much  amased  at  our  own  wisdom  or  good  fortune  to  be 
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able  to  spare  a  thongbt  for  the  patient  workers  who  opened 
the  road  to  the  Canaan  they  were  not  to  enjoy.  Shakes- 
peare, it  is  true,  is  the  fashion ;  but  is  it  very  uncharitable 
to  doubt  whether  he  is  more  than  the  fashion,  admired  as 
reflecting  credit  on  the  admirer,  with  a  generation  which 
shrinks  from  all  that  requires  deep  thought  or  deep  feelings 
whose  favourite  sciences  are  the  most  outward,  the  most 
removed  from  man,  whose  favourite  literary  recreations 
are  the  frivolities  which  appear  one  day  to  be  forgotten  the 
next  ?  Never  were  Bp.  Butler's  cautions  more  needed,  that 
with  many  men  **  no  time  is  spent  with  less  thought  than 
that  which  is  spent  in  reading,''  and  that  'Mt  is  possible 
to  indulge  a  ludicrous  turn  of  mind  so  far  as  even  to  impair 
the  faculties  of  reason." 

Niebuhr  used  to  prophesy  a  return  of  barbarism  for 
Europe,  and  indeed  there  seems  some  reason  for  his  fears, 
if  this  airaiZevaiity  this  und^bred  shallowness  of  mind  con- 
tinues to  gain  ground  among  us,  growing  with  the  growth 
of  our  cheap  literature,  till  every  thing  is  debased  to  the 
standard  of  the  least  thoughtful  and  least  educated  of  our 
population.  The  progress  of  the  race  is  the  principle  which 
IS  put  forward;  it  is  supposed  that  the  latest  birdi  of  time 
must  comprehend  all  that  has  been  possessed  by  previous 
ages.  But  the  man  does  not  preserve  all  that  the  boy 
once  had — 

The  youth  who  daily  further  fW>m  the  East 
Must  travel,  still  b  nature's  priest. 

And  by  the  vision  splendid 

Is  on  his  way  attended, 
At  length  the  man  perceives  it  die  away 
And  fJEtde  into  the  Hght  of  common  day. 

And  Wordsworth's  sorrowful  regrets  form  the  boast  of  the 
Comtian,  who  has  exchanged  the  *  theological'  for  the  *  posi- 
tive' epoch.  The  fact  is  that  as  people  are  now  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  the  earth  goes  round  the  sun,  and  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  watch  the  starry  heaven  moving  round 
and  the  planets  cutting  their  paths  across  it,  so  in  philosophy 
every  thing  is  assumed  now  and  we  do  not  enter  thoroughly 
into  the  grounds  of  this  or  that  belief,  as  in  old  times 
while  it  was  still  doubtful.  In  his  new  work  on  **  Liberty,*' 
J.  S.  Mill  writes  thus,  p.  79 :  *^  The  loss  of  so  important  an 
aid  to  the  intelligent  and  living,  apprehension  of  a  truth  as 
is  afforded  by  the  necessity  of  explaining  it  to,  or  defending 
it   against  opponents,  though    not  sufficient  to  outweigh. 
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is  no  trifling  drawback  from  the  benefit'  of  its  uniyersal 
recognition/'  And  he  refers  to  the  "Socratic  Dialectics 
BO  magnificently  exemplified  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,"  as 
a  contriyance  for  making  the  difficalties  of  the  question 
''  as  present  to  the  learners  consciousness,  as  if  they  were 
pressed  upon  him  by  a  dissentient  ehampi<m,  eager  for  his 
conversion.** 

But  grant  for  a  moment  that  no  truth  has  been  lost,  that 
no  aspect  of  truth  is  seen  by  us  less  clearly  than  by  previous 
ages;  still  the  effort  to  pass  out  of  our  own  circle  and  our 
own  time,  to  aympathiae  widi  another  generation  and  become 
conscious  of  the  living  union  which  subsists  between  the  most 
remote  of  the  human  family,  cannot  but  be  most  valuable  as 
supplying  us  with  fresh  subjects  of  interest,  and  kindling  our 
imagination,  while  it  softens  our  prejudices,  and  teaches  us 
moderation  and  experience  by  proxy.  And  this  study  of  the 
past  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  those  who  believe  that 
each  age  and  each  nation  had  its  special  lesson  to  teach, 
its  appointed  part  to  bear  in  the  great  drama  of  humanity. 
That  Grecian  History  offers  lessons  of  peculiar  significance 
to  our  own  times,  is  pointed  out  by  Arnold  in  the  preface 
to  the  third  volume  of  his  Thucydides.  ''The  state  of 
Greece,**  he  says,  "fix>m  Pericles  to  Alexander  affords  a 
political  lesson  perhaps  more  applicable  to  our  own  times, 
than  any  other  portion  of  history  which  can  be  named 
anterior  to  the  eighteenth  century.  The  whole  paragraph 
on  this  subject  is  well  worth  readmg. 

Nor  is  it  only  the  resemblance  of  Grecian  history  to  our 
own  which  makes  it  deserving  of  our  study,  it  gains 
an  additional  importance  from  the  very  contrasts  between 
the  Greeks  and  ourselves.  We  want  to  observe  the  highest 
t^pe  of  man  as  he  is  when  uninfluenced  by  Christianity  or 
Komanism  or  Protestantism,  we  want  to  examine  the  simpler 
framework  of  ancient  society  before  we  philosophize  about 
the  complex  principles  which  sway  us  now:  even  with 
regard  to  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  much  which 
is  hidden  by  modem  reserve  may  be  learnt  from  the  less 
self-conscious  and  more  imabashea  Greek.  And  if  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  external  events,  we  do  not  find  that 
facts  lose  their  interest  in  proportion  to  their  remoteness, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  there  was  more  at  stake  in  the 
Persian  wars  of  Greece,  and  the  Punic  and  Gallic  and 
Germanic  of  Rome,  than  in  any  modem  wars  since  the 
final  repulse  of  the  Saracens  and  Turks.  However  our 
later  wars  had  ended,  Christianity  and  European  civilization 
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Would  have  still  survived ;  but  if  Rome  or  Ghreece  had  fUlen, 
fn  all  human  probability  the  world  at  large  would  have 
known  nothing  higher  than  the  semi-barbarism  of  IncUa 
br  China. 

After  dwelling  so  long  upon  the  advantbges  to  be  gained 
fit>m  a  general  acquaintance  with  Greek  History  and  Ghreek 
Literature,  I  have  no  time  to  spend  upon  individual  writers^ 
and  surely  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  offer  proofe  that  to  be 
made  familiar  with  the  thoughts  of  great  men  is  d&e  of 
the  best  means  of  education.  Homer  and  ^schylus  and 
Sophocles  and  Thucydides  and  Plato  and  Aristotle;  these 
are  names  which  have  been  every  where  held  in  honour 
for  more  than  two  thousand  years;  if  there  is  anything 
which  can  teach  us  to  feel  nobly  and  think  wisely,  it  is  to 
read  and  re-read  the  writings,  t6  live  as  it  were  in  the 
society,  of  such  men  as  these.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are 
some  modem  writers  as  great,  perhaps  greater,  but  the 
reading  of  these  has  never  been  made  an  integral  part  of 
any  great  system  of  education^  and  till  this  is  done,  I  believe 
that  were  it  simply  for  the  reasons  just  alleged  there  is  no 
training  for  head  and  heart  which  can  pretend  to  vie  with 
Classics. 

In  thus  sketching  out  the  field  of  Classical  Study  I  have 
omitted  all  mention  of  some  of  the  accessories  of  our  sdenee^ 
such  as  Paleeography  and  Numismatics  and  the  rules  of 
textual  criticism,  but,  before  I  conclude  a  paper  already  too 
long,  I  must  add  a  few  words  respecting  the  use  of  scholar^ 
ship,  as  furnishing  the  key  to  the  Christian  revelation.  The 
following  passage,  taken  from  Sir  W.  tlamilton  exhibits  the 
necessity  of  Scholarship  from  this  point  of  view,  in  t^ms 
which  may  appear  almost  exaggerated:' — 

"  Interpretation  is  not  only  the  most  extensive  and  arduous, 

but  the  most  important  function  of  the  Theologian Th6 

interpretation  of  the  sacred  books  supposes  a  profound  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  languages  of  antiquity,  not  merely 
in  their  words,  but  in  their  spirit :  and  an  intimate  faftiiliarity 
with  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  period  which  can 
only  be  acquired  through  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  con«> 
temporary  authors.  It  is  thus  evident  that  no  country  ean 
possess  a  theology  without  possessing  philological  eruditioiii 
and  that  if  it  possesses  philological  erudidon  it  possesses  the 
one  necessary  condition  of  theology.'* 

I  have  spoken  thus  strongly  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  Classical  studies  pursued  in  the  right  way^  because 
I  fully  believe  that  they  may,  and  iu  many  cases  do,  pro- 
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doce  that  beneficial  effect.  Bat,  mach  as  I  applaud  can- 
didates for  Classical  Honours^  I  am  afraid  I  most  own  that 
it  is  possible  for  a  man  to  take  a  First  Class,  and  yet  miss 
a  lai^  part  of  the  good  which  I  hold  he  ought  to  have 
obtained.  As  the  proverb  says,  ^ou  may  lead  a  horse  to  the 
welly  but  you  can't  make  him  dnnk ;  and  so  you  may  bring 
a  man  feice  to  hce  with  subjeots  of  the  deepest  interest  and 
vet  he  may  turn  away  and  choose  to  see  nothing  but  the 
labour  of  acquiring  a  vocabulary.  I  have  known  a  case, 
I  hope  unique,  of  a  classical  mala  of  more  than  ordinary 
powers  deliberately  preferring  a  page  of  Liddell  and  Scott 
to  a  page  of  Plato*  Of  course,  a  case  so  extreme  becomes 
a  caricature,  but  I  fear  it  bears  cohsiderable  resemblance  to 
a  not  uncommon  original  And  is  it  not  almost  the  excep- 
tion to  find  a  man  who  endeavours  to  give  life  and  reality 
to  the  past  by  a  constant  reference  to  present  experience  7 
Are  there  not  many  who  look  upon  Plato  and  Thucydides 
as  nothing  more  than  words^  connected  by  grammatic«d  laws 
indeed  and  desirable  to  be  treasured  up  for  use,  but  destitute 
of  any  meaning  which  might  help  to  solve  ^e  difficulties 
of  life  around  them,  or  even  to  bring  before  their  minds  the 
fact,  that  there  existed  at  such  and  such  times  counterparts 
to  our  Liberals  and  Conservatives,  to  our  Orthodox  and  Hete- 
rodox ;  that  the  worid  was  made  up  then,  as  now,  of  dreamy 
enthusiasts  and  sharp  men  of  business,  of  earnest  workers 
and  fashionable  loungers;  that,  in  short,  there  lies  before 
them  one  of  the  most  eventful  pages  of  that  divine  revelation 
of  history  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  for  our  guidance 
and  our  warning  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  as  there  are  Classical  men  who  thus 
fling  away  their  birthright,  so  there  are  some  who  may  have 
been  deterred  from  the  Tripos  by  a  deficient  vocabulary  or 
an  objection  to  verse-writing*  who  may  yet  have  had  their 
sympathies  widened  and  their  tastes  raised  by  an  attentive 
study  of  the  ancient  master-pieces.  Even  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  original  languages,  much  may  be  learnt  by  the 
use  of  good  translations,  such  as  those  by  Wright  and  by 
Davies  and  Yaughan  of  certain  dialogues  of  Plato:  and  I 
cannot  see  why  an  educated  man  who  may  not  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to  read  Greek  or  Latin  with  fluency, 
should  feel  any  greater  reluctance  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  an  ancient  writer  through  the  medium  of  a  trans- 
lation, than  he  would  have  to  reading  Cervantes  ol:  Mansoni 
in  an  English  dress,  if  iglioraht  of  Spanish  or  Italian. 

JosB^B  B.  Mayor. 
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CAMOENS  ON  THE  OCCASION  OF  HIS  FIBST  PABTING 
FBOM  CATEBINA. 


Swelled  a  wave  on  time's  broad  main, 
Rose,  and  swelled,  and  ebbed  again; 
Hangs  a  link  on  memory's  diain 

Dear  as  treasured  gold: 
Five  bright  Suns  had  gilt  the  day, 
Five  soft  Vespers  blush'd  away. 
Five  pale  Moons  had  shed  their  ray. 

Five — the  tale  is  told. 

Came  a  meeting,  gay  yet  kind. 
Where  each  spirit  seemed  to  find 
That  unknown  for  which  it  pined 

Oft  in  visions  lone: 
Came  a  throb  of  blissful  pain. 
As,  in  softly  dying  strain, 
Lull'd  to  rest  die  weary  brain 

Music's  melting  tone. 

Oh!  the  dreamy  bliss  to  rove 
Through  some  maze  of  shadowy  grove» 
Whispering  murmurs,  half  oi  love, 

In  a  timid  ear: 
Gazing  on  the  peerless  maid. 
Yet  to  tell  her  dU  afraid. 
Though  to  leave  it  half  unsaid 

Seemed  the  greater  fear. 

Bliss  in  sooth  to  sit  beside. 

And  her  graceful  thoughts  to  guide 

Through  some  page  where  fancy's  pride 

Weaves  its  wild  romance; 
Oh!  what  pulses  would  not  warm. 
When  they  felt  her  fairy  form 
Circled  by  one  happy  arm, 

GUding  through  the  dance! 

Parted! — ^'tb  a  bitter  word — 
And  my  tale—untold! — unheard  I— 
Life's  &ir  page  with  tears  is  blurr'd 

At  the  weary  thought: 
Whispers  Hope  with  flattering  art, 
''Joyed  they  meet,  who  sorrowed  part;"- 
In  its  dull  suspense  the  heart 

Hears — ^but  answers  not. 
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Chapter  I. 

'TWAS  the  time  of  the  Bachelors'  Ball  at  Cambridge. 
Throughout  the  lire  long  day  an  unwonted  animation 
had  been  yisible  in  the  streets  of  that  usually  quiet  town. 
There  was  not  a  bed  to  be  had  at  **  The  Bull**;  "  The  Lion*' 
had  long  since  closed  its  hospitable  mouth:  and  even  had 
*^  The  Hoop"  been  equal  in  dimensions  to  our  modern  Crino- 
lines it  would  not  naye  sufficed  to  accommodate  the  won- 
derful influx  of  visitors.  Cabs  rattled  oyer  ''the  Sling's 
Parade,"  in  a  manner  torturing  alike  to  the  nerves  of  their 
occupants  and  the  ears  of  passers  by.  Occasionally  one  met 
tall  dignified  men,  rejoicing  in  immense  red  whiskers  and 
moustaches,  whose  appearance  shewed  them  to  be,  if  Uni- 
versity men  at  all,  no  longer  ^in  statu  pupillari."  On 
passing  a  group  of  these  formidable  invaders,  Jones  would 
nudge  Smith  and  whisper  to  him,  that  ''the  tall  fellow 
with  the  beard  and  rainbow  tie,  was  none  else  than  Slogger 
who  rowed  "five"  in  the  'Varsity  in  18 — ,"  upon  which 
Smith  would  answer  with  a  "  by  Jove !  *'  and  an  adoring 
stare  at  Slogger.  From  all  this  it  was  evident  that  the 
attendance  at  the  Ball  was  to  be  "  unprecedented." 

At  a  window  commanding  a  view  of  the  Parade,  might 
be  seen  the  graceful  figure  of  a  young  man,  who  had  evi- 
dently seen  not  more  than  three-and-twenty  summers.  TaU 
and  poweriully  bmlt,  he  had  all  those  personal  attractions 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  happy  heroes  of  Mr.  James's 
thrilling  novels.  Yet  was  there  something  of  melancholy, 
notwithstanding,  in  the  young  man's  appearance :  the  foam- 
ing flagon  of  Buttery  ale  stood  untastcd  by  his  side:  his 
"  cutty  seemed  to  work  on  the  "  consume  your  own  smoke" 
principle,  and  drooped  languidly  in  his  mouth;  the  whole 
appearance  in  fact  of  our  Hero  as  he  perused  a  List  of  the 
Candidates  who  had  passed  for  the  ordinary  degree,  be-* 
tokened  a  mental  anguish,  which  I  hope  no  reader  of  this 
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periodical  wiH  ever  fed.  The  Norelitt  must  not  di^[aise 
facts :  Horatio  de  Cochleare  had  been  plucked  I 

An  untasted  dinner ,  frequent  revokes  at  whist,  a  sleepless 
night  and  a  head-ache  in  the  morning  were  some  of  the  least 
of  the  sufferings  of  De  Cochleare  after  reading  the  list  of 
yesterday.  That  he  the  heir  of  the  Spoonlington  estates,  the 
pride  of  his  county  and  the  glory  of  his  '*  set,"  that  he  should 
of  all  people  have  met  with  so  foul  a  disgrace !  and  at  a  time 
too  when  aU  seemed  so  smiling,  when  Fortune,  Ambition, 

Love but  no!  the  thought  was  too  much  for  him,  and 

seizing  the  quart  tankard  by  his  side,  he  drained  it  at  a 
draught,  and  surveying  himself  in  the  crystal  mirror  at  the 
bottom,  he  whispered  to  himself,  as  a  bitter  smile  stole  across 
his  pale  features,  **  Ah !  not  such  a  bad  looking  fellow  after 
aU!" 

Starting  from  a  revery  of  several  minutes,  he  rose,  and 
advancing  languidly  to  the  table  began  to  open  and  read 
a  letter,  which  had  hitherto  been  Ijring  there  unnoticed. 
**  Ah !"  said  he,  with  a  sigh,  "  a  letter  from  my  good  aunt : 

what  a  blow  this  pluck  of  mine  will  be  to  poor !  *'  and 

he  rang  the  bell  and  ordered  *^  a  quart  more  beer,"  and  sat 
down  to  read  his  letter. 

As  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  know  the  contents  of  all 
our  hero's  letters,  there  is  no  violation  of  confidence  in  our 
laying  before  our  readers  the  one  just  opened  by  him. 

Muffington  HaXlt 
January  f  18 — . 

"My  dear  Horatio, 

"I  write  in  a  hurry  to  say  that  your  Uncle, 
**  myself,  and  Louisa  intend  coming  up  for  Degree-day  and 
**  staying  for  the  Ball.  Will  vou  set  us  tickets  for  the  latter, 
*'  and  join  our  party  ?  We  shall  be  proud  of  your  company 
**  now  that  you  are  (for  I  do  not  suppose  you  have  been 
*'  plucked !)  a  B.A.;  Louisa  sends  her  love,  and  says  she 
''  expects  to  see  you  a  Senior  Wrangler  at  lea$t.  All  well, 
**  except  bad  colds.     In  haste, 

"  Your  affectionate  aunt, 

"  SERAPHINA  MUFFINGTON." 

Horatio  de  Cochleare  having  read  his  letter  through  three 
or  four  times,  as  well  as  the  five  Postscripts,  which  we  think 
it  nnnecessary  to  add,  put  his  hand  suddenly  to  his  brow  and 
staggered  to  a  chair.  Then  sighing  to  himself  "  well  here's 
a  pretty  go,"  he  left  the  room  to  negotiate  the  tickets,  and 
then  went  to  the  Station  to  welcome  the  fair  travellers. 
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Chaptbb  II. 

It  is  DOW  time  that  we  give  the  reader  a  brief  account  of 
our  hero's  previous  life : — 

Born  of  the  illustrious  house  of  De  Cochleare,  the  eldest 
of  three  sons^  and  heir  to  the  great  Spoonlington  Estate,  to 
make  use  of  a  poetical  metaphor,  he  seemed  to  have  been 
bom  with  **  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  Alas !  poor 
youth,  '^  the  silver  spoon"  of  thj  boyhood  availed  thee  not 
now,  when  not  even  "the  wooden  spoon"  fell  to  thy  lot 
Brought  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  happiness  that 
rank  and  opulence  could  confer,  Horatio  knew  not  a  care 
till  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  met  his  fair  cousin  Louisa 
Muffington.  It  was  a  case  of  "veni,  vidi,  vici"  at  once. 
Nor  were  the  parents  on  either  side  adverse  to  a  union 
which  would  join  "  lands  broad  and  rich  (the  lands  of  Spoon- 
lington and  Muffington)  and  two  persons  not  ill  suited  in 
years  and  intellect."  From  this  moment,  the  chief  object  of 
Horatio's  hopes  was — Louisa !  At  the  same  time  other  am- 
bitious projects  fired  his  soul.  The  private  tutor  with  whom 
he  read  had  discovered  in  him  **  Classical  powers  of  a  very 
high  order,  and  an  aptitude  for  mathematics  which  gave  pro- 
mise of  the  highest  possible  distinction."  Henceforth,  to  be 
Senior  Wrangler  was  with  him  an  object  only  secondary  in 
importance  to  winning  the  heart  of  his  fair  Cousin. 

Years  passed  by,  and  the  boy  of  fifteen  had  grown  into 
the  youth  of  twenty ;  yet,  still  the  objects  of  his  ambition 
were  the  same — Louisa,  and  the  first  place  in  the  Mathe- 
matical Tripos. 

He  was  now  an  Undergraduate  at  Cambridge,  *'  reading 
double."  True,  Fortune  had  not  as  yet  smiled  on  him :  for 
on  closer  acquaintance  he  found  that  the  Goddess  Mathesis 
was  not  so  easily  to  be  won,  and  that  the  Muses  of  Parnassus 
would  not  listen  to  the  vows  of  one  who  pronounced  jam- 
dudum  as  though  it  were  jamdOdum.  Worn  out  by  study 
he  determined  to  relieve  lus  mind  by  the  noble  pastime  of 
rowing.  But  here  again  he  was  unsuccessful.  For  how  was 
he  to  "  do  some  work"  while  his  heart  was  far  away  with 
Louisa?  How  was  he  to  **  take  her  round"  at  Grassy,  when 
in  fancy  he  was  taking  Louisa  round  in  the  whirling  waltz  ? 
How  was  he  to  "  mind  his  oar"  at  the  Railway  Bridge,  when 
in  the  midst  of  a  sonnet  in  honour  of  his  Cousin  ?  But  if  in 
all  these  pursuits  Horatio's  success  was  equivocal;  no  one 
disputed  his  right  to  be  called  a  Poet.  Twice  did  he  obtain 
the  medal  for  English  verse ;  and  his  simile  taken  from  the 
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moon  was  acknowledged  to  be  the  newest  and  best  that  had 
been  made  for  the  last  five  years.  Such  had  been  the  life  of 
our  hero  up  to  the  time  when  he  went  in  for  his  degree ;  the 
result  of  the  examination  we  have  already  stated,  it  is  one  too 
painful  to  dwell  on.  We  therefore  conclude  this  chapter 
abruptly,  and  hasten  on  to  our  next  in  which  we  hope  to 
find  Horatio  more  successful. 

Chapter  III. 

Whatever  may  be  said  or  preached  against  ''the  Bachelors' 
Ball/'  no  thoughtful  man  of  sense  will  deny  that  it  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  of  our  University  Institutions.  How  many 
vacant  Fellowships  does  it  produce !  What  a  corrective  is 
it  to  our  celibate  system  !  Here  the  proud  intellect  of  the 
Senior  Wrangler,  the  poetic  taste  of  the  Senior  Classic,  and 
the  milder  attainments  of  the  Poll  man  are  all  on  a  level, 
all  alike  bask  in  the  divine  light  of  woman's  beauty.  Are 
yon  of  ''  light  fantastic  toe  ? "  where  can  you  find  a  better 
arena  for  display  than  the  Bachelors'  Ball?  Are  yoa  a 
lover  of  the  Muses  ?  seek  the  Bachelors'  Ball,  and  there 
feed  your  poetic  fancy,  there  let  ro  koKJov  enter  into  your 
fioul  and  fill  it  with  images  of  grace  and  loveliness  I 

Believe  me  my  (ah!  would  that  1  could  say  "feur!**) 
reader,  the  onlv  opponents  of  the  Ball  are  Senior  Fellows 
of  Colleges,  who  having  for  a  long  time  warded  off  the 
arrows  of  the  little  blind  god,  still  feel  how  insecure  is  the 
tenure  on  which  they  hold  their  fellowships.  Once  let  them 
€nter  the  Bachelors'  Ball,  and  they  know  that  ere  long 
matrimony  will  be  their  lot  Fortunately  the  majority  of 
mankind  and  of  University  men  are  not  afraid  of  such  a  fate 
as  this^  and  therefore  we  may  feel  confident  that  the  Ball 
will  safely  survive  the  ill-timed  and  interested  attacks  occa- 
sionally made  upon  it  All  honour  to  those  gentlemen  who, 
regardless  of  their  own  time  and  trouble,  by  their  admirable 
arrangements  enable  us  all  to  enjoy  ourselves  to  our  hearts' 
content  at  the  Bachelors'  Ball. 

It  was  with  thoughts  such  as  these  that  Horatio  entered 
that  noble  Hall,*  which  is  so  grand  an  ornament  to   our 

*  It  is  wiUi  unfeigned  regret  that  we  have  heard  a  report  to 
the  effect,  that  our  magnificent  and  commodious  Town  Hail  is  to 
be  pulled  down,  and  a  more  modem  structure  raised  on  the  same 
site.  Can  aught  surpass  the  vandalism  of  the  nineteenth  oentury  ? 
When  shall  we  learn  to  respect  edifices  hallowed  as  is  our  Town 
Hall  by  the  hand  of  Time,  and  the  Genius  of  Antiquity  ? 
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Town :  and  as  he  danced  his  first  dance  with  his  fair  cousin 
Louisa^  led  away  by  the  inspiring  music  of  "  the  Gonyille 
and  Cains  Quadrilles"  and  thinking  only  of  the  fair  form 
by  his  side^  he  almost  came  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
happiness  might  possibly  revisit  the  breast  of  a  plucked  man. 
Needless  is  it  to  relate  how  stoically  he  admitted  to  his  fond 
relations  that  he  had  failed  to  oStain  his  degree^  partly 
owing  to  his  ill  health,  and  partly  owing  to  the  well-uown 
partiality  of  the  examiners  and  the  general  unfairness  of  the 
papers.  Needless  is  it  to  relate  with  how  sweet  a  grace 
the  fair  Louisa  wished  him  ''  better  luck  next  time.''  How 
Ins  first  quadrille  was  ''most  delightful";  how  his  first 
waltz  was  "  heavenly,"  and  how  after  the  third  he  could 
dance  no  more,  but  how  on  one  of  those  sofas  placed  so 
conveniently  by  the  managers  of  the  Ball,  he  poured  forth 
those  feelii^  of  love  which  for  the  last  four  hours  had 
been  pent  within  his  breast  How,  to  cut  a  long  story  short, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  you  might  have  seen  in  the 
Morning  Post  the  following  paragraph  :r— 

"  Marriage  in  High  life. 

''  On  Wednesday  the  24th  inst  the  marriage  of  Horatio 
''de  Cochleare,  Esq.,  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Horatio 
'*  de  Cochleare,  bart,  of  Spoonlington  Hall  in  the  County 

*'  of ,  to  Louisa,  only  daughter  of  Digby  Muffington, 

"  Esq.^  of  Muffington  HaU,  was  celebrated  in  St.  George's 
''Hanover  Square.      Mr.  De  Cochleare  was  educated  at 

" College,  Cambridge,  where  he  gave  early  proof  of 

"those  high  intellectual  powers,  which  we  understand  he 
"  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  exercise  for  the  good  of  his 
"  country  in  Parliament." 

Horatio  de  Cochleare  is  now  a  married  man,  blest  with 
a  sweet  wife  and  a  fine  family,  his  name  stands  high  among 
the  Statesmen  of  Europe,  but  when  asked  for  the  secret  of 
his  success,  he  never  rails  to  attribute  all  his  happiness  and 
greatness  to  "the  Bachelors'  Ball"  at  Cambridge. 
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I  strat'd  bj  the  walls  of  an  old  village  churcfa. 
Gleaming  grey  through  the  laorel  and  silvery  bircb; 
And  a  winterly  music  came  sighing  along, 
As  the  dark  winds  of  evening  breath'd  thmr  last  song 
To  the  dying  December  day. 

Oh!  how  diang'd  was  the  scene  from  the  sunny  sfNTing  tide, 
When  1  stood  on  that  tower  with  Ann  by  my  side; 
When  my  hand  stay'd  her  steps  on  the  shelving  roof. 
And  I  listened  entranc'd  to  her  gentle  reproof 

For  not  heeding  what  round  me  lay. 

Full  fair  was  the  view  in  that  woodland  spot, 
With  its  budding  green  leaves — ^but  I  mark'd  it  not; 
The  horizon  held  only  that  face  to  me, 
Andy  while  gazingon  it,  what  cared  I  to  see 

How  the  brandies  stood  bathed  in  light? 

I  felt  not  the  breeze,  but  I  knew  it  was  there, 
For  it  kiss'd  the  low  waves  of  her  rippling  hair; 
I  saw  not  the  trees,  but  I  knew  they  were  nigh, 
As  I  foUow'd  the  glance  of  her  traveling  eye, 

And  could  tell  where  its  ken  would  alight 

Oh!  woe  to  the  hour,  when  I  found  that  the  breast, 
I  had  fondly  deem'd  mine,  held  another  as  guest; 
When  in  wondering  pity  one  look  she  bestowed. 
As  on  some  fragile  thing  she  had  crush'd  in  her  road. 
Then  pass'd  unconcernedly  by. 

I  press'd  my  hot  brow  to  a  tombstone  cold. 
As  the  thoughts  of  that  hour  o'er  my  memory  roU'd; 
Till  the  moonbeams  had  silver'd  the  battlements  hoar. 
And  I  felt  a  strange  hush  o'er  my  spirit  pour. 

Like  the  calm  of  that  moonlit  sky. 

And  I  pra/d  that  on  me,  when  all  time-worn  and  grey. 
As  then  on  that  toVr,  a  still  radiance  might  play, 
And  teach,  it  might  be,  to  some  breaking  heart, 
Through  the  storms  of  affliction  to  bear  up  its  part, 
Till  it  rested  as  peacefully. 

"SATURN." 
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'JpKE  ideas  which  most  people  are  accastomed  to  associate 
with  the  name  of  a  coal-pit  are,  I  think,  anything  but 
agreeable ;  they  figure  to  themselves  a  dark  dirty  pit  under- 
gronndy  something  like  a  coal-hole  on  a  large  scale,  with 
the  addition  of  a  little  more  dirt  and  ol^curity  than  may 
generally  be  found  in  a  well-regulated  private  establishment. 
Well,  to  some  extent  they  are  no  doubt  perfectly  right; 
dark  it  is,  and  dirty — very  dirty — much  dirtier  than  they 
woold  probably  consider  at  all  desirable.  Have  you  ever 
been  down  a  coal-pit?  No,  you  tell  me,  and  what  is 
more  you  don*t  intend  to;  you  thank  God  that  you  were 
not  bom  a  collier,  and  do  not  at  all  see  why  you  should 
reduce  yourself  to  the  level  of  one,  and  go  burrowing  under 
ground  like  a  mole,  with  the  additional  attraction  of  the 
chance  of  being  reduced  to  your  ultimate  atoms  by  the 
explosion  of  the  fire  damp.  At  all  events  such  would 
probably  be  the  sentiments  of  your  loving  mother,  if  her 
darling  Harry  or  Willie  were  to  think  of  undertaking  such 
a  mad  scheme.  Still,  however  natural  may  be  such  a 
maternal  remonstrance,  it  is  always  interesting  to  see  for 
oneself  the  way  in  which  so  many  thousands  oi  our  fellow- 
countrymen  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  lives,  and  bv 
which  they  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  the  thoughts  which 
will  necessarily  arise  from  comparing  their  mode  of  life 
with  our  own  more  fortunate  lot,  are  certainly  not  without 
their  value  to  ourselves.  However  this  may  be,  curiosity 
is  common  to  us  all,  broad  cloth  and  crinoline  alike; 
and  if  curiosity  was  sufficient  to  lead  Ida  Pfeififer  round 
the  world,  I  need  scarcely  be  ashamed  of  having  allowed 
it  to  lead  me  down  a  coal-pit. 

I  was  staying  during  the  last  vacation  in  the  ancient 
town  of  CardifiT,  which,  although  but  a  short  while  ago 
almost  unknown  to  gazetteers,  has  recently  risen  into  con- 
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siderable  importance  as  a  sea-port  town;   and  fortunately 
for  my  purpose  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the  Grovemment 
Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  for  the  district,  who  on  learning 
my  desire^  at  once  offered  to  take  me  with  him  down  a  pit, 
and  coach  me  up  in  the  way  in  which  they  are  worked 
and  ventilated.     I   very  readily  accepted  his  offer,  and  a 
day  was  fixed  for  visiting  the  Gadlys  colliery,  which  was 
one  of  the  largest  in  that  neighbourhood.      The  railway 
which  took  us  to  the  town  of  Aberdare,  near  which  the 
pit  was   situated,  passed  through  one  of   those   beautiful 
Tallies   which    are    so    common    in    Glamorganshire;    the 
appearance    of  a    number  of    these    has,    however,    con- 
siderably altered  in  the  last  few  years;   the  quiet  angler 
who  formerly  sauntered  with  his  rod  and  line  along  the 
banks  of  Bhondda  or  of  Cynon  thought  little  of  the  mineral 
wealth  over  which  he  walked;   the  valley,  with  its  grassy 
fields    and  lazy  cattle,  diversified  bv  an  occasional  farm- 
house, or   quiet  country-church,  with  the  grand  old  hills 
on  either   side   over  which  the  mountain  sheep  bounded 
like  chamois,  seemed  to  him  doubtless  as  pretty   a  place 
as    any   sprouting   Tennyson   could  well  desire   in   which 
to  write  a  love-lorn  sonnet  to  a  Welsh  milk-maid.      Now, 
however,  the  scene  is  changed;   the  sheep  and  the  fields 
and  the  cattle  are  still  there — probably  the  milk-maid  also ; 
but  on  all  sides  may  be  seen  dir^  chimneys  vomiting  forth 
their  smoke  under  the  clear  blue  sky,  with  ugly  sheds 
around  them,  from  which  issue  sounds  of  panting  engines, 
which  seem  to  work  for  ever  like  modem  Danaids  without 
getting  a  whit  nearer  the  end  of  their  labours.    Our  sonnet- 
writing  friend  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  tell  you  that  this 
is  sheer  desecration  of  the  beauties  of  Nature;  if  so,  pot 
him  to  write  poetry  in  December,  without  any  fire;   if 
he  uses  the  coal  he  must  be  content  to  endure  the  chimneys. 
On  our  arrival  at  Aberdare,  our  first  care  was  to  make 
ourselves  as  much  like  colliers  as  possible,  by  the  aid  of 
a  couple  of  suits,  which  we  had  provided  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  some   resistance  to  the  wet  and  dirt  we  knew 
we  should  have  to  encounter  underground,  a  coal-pit  not 
being  exactly  the  proper  place  for  lavender-kids  or  fashionable 
'continuations.'      Having  done  this,  we   proceeded  to  the 
pit     I  now  found  the  advantage  of  my  companion's  official 
character ;  a  government  inspector  has  power,  and  we  were 
in  consequence  received  by  the  manager  with  all  due  de- 
ference.    The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  examine  the 
plan    of  the    workings,     and     the  course    taken    by   the 
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yentQatiiig  ctirrent  of  air,  after  which  we  descended  the 
pit  and  began  to  make  observations  for  ourselves. 

Now  to  write  an  elaborate  description  of  the  nature  of 
coal-pits  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  worked,  would 
be  a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  for  myself,  and  possibly  if 
accomplished,  the  result  would  be  but  little  attractive  to  the 
maiority  of  my  readers.  I  will  therefore  spare  them  a  long 
technical  description,  which  they  might  find  somewhat  hard 
of  digestion,  and  confine  mvself  to  my  own  experiences, 
giving  them  rather  the  hasty  impressions  of  a  foreigner  than 
die  ftdl  information  of  a  native.  To  be  brief,  then ;  a  coal- 
pit worked  in  the  manner  of  the  one  I  visited  on  this  occasion 
consists  of  a  series  of  narrow  lanes  called  dip-head  levels, 
which  are  driven  out  in  an  accurately  horizontal  direction 
from  the  bottoms  of  the  shafts.  These  form  the  main  streets 
of  the  subterranean ;  out  of  them  branch  other  lanes  called 
headings,  and  into  the  last  open  the  passages  in  which  the 
coal  is  actually  cut,  and  which  go  by  the  name  of  stalls.  It 
was  of  course  in  one  of  these  levels  that  we  found  ourselves 
(m  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft,  and  to  one  like  myself, 
tor  whom  the  scene  possessed  the  charm  of  novelty,  the 
general  efiTect  was  highly  picturesque;  the  sudden  change 
from  the  light  above  to  the  darkness  of  the  pit,  the  faint 
light  thrown  by  a  few  candles  on  the  grimy  faces  of  the 
oolUers,  and  of  some  little  imps*  who  were  standing  by 
their  loaded  trams,  the  at-first  oppressive  consciousness  of 
the  mass  of  earth  above,  and  of  the  gloomy  passages  which 
seem  to  lead  into  the  very  bowels  of  the  earth,  all  contribute 
to  produce  a  striking  impression  when  viewed  for  the  first 
time,  and  forciblv  remind  one  of  some  of  the  conceptions  of 
Dantd  or  of  Milton.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed, 
from  my  description,  that  a  coal-pit  is  a  silent,  dismal  abyss, 
where  nothing  is  to  be  heard  but  the  solemn  sound  of  your 
own  footstep  splashing  through  the  mire;  it  is  cheerful 
mough  in  its  own  way,  especially  near  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft ;  the  rattling  of  the  trams,  and  the  cries  of  the  men 
urging  on  the  horses  (of  which  there  are  always  a  number  in 
the  pit),  shew  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  being  done,  and 
fill  the  place  with  the  sounds  of  honest  industry.  Having 
rested  for  a  minute  or  two  in  order  to  accustom  our  eyes  to 

*  There  is  a  regulation  that  no  boys  under  ten  years  of  age 
shall  be  admitted  to  work  in  a  coal-pit ;  but  this  is  not  uncommonly 
eraded. 
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the  darkness^  we  proceeded  onwards  under  the  guidance  of 
one  of  the  overseers,  each  carrying  a  Davy  lamp  to  enable  us 
to  steer  as  clear  as  possible  of  the  mud  and  pools  of  water 
with  which  the  ground  was  plentifully  covered ;  it  was  not, 
however,  yet  necessary  to  put  the  tops  on  our  lamps,  for  the 
explosive  fire- damp  is  never  found  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  shaft,  and  there  is  consequently  no  danger  in  carrying  a 
naked  light  We  pursued  our  walk  through  the  pit  for  some 
three  or  four  hours,  and  while  my  companion  was  examining 
those  parts  of  the  arrangements  which  he  wished  more  parti* 
cularly  to  inspect,  or  interrogating  the  men  in  guttural 
Welsh,  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  a  complete  master,  I  had 
plenty  to  do  in  looking  at  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  presented  themselves.  It  was  a  strange  sight,  when  in 
the  middle  of  our  walk  we  would  come  suddenly  upon  some 
solitary  man  with  his  single  light,  working  in  the  corner  of  a 
distant  stall,  and  hacking  away  at  the  solid  wall  before  him ; 
and  strange  to  think,  that  while  the  sun  is  shining,  and  the 
birds  are  singing  under  God's  blue  heaven  above,  he  crouches 
there  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  aye,  and  year  after 
year,  hacking  away  at  the  same  dull  black  wall  which  rises 
ever  before  him ;  and  sad  to  think  what  must  be  his  mental 
condition  and  that  of  thousands  of  others  like  him,  who  must 
work  on  while  bone  and  sinew  last,  or  they  and  their  chil- 
dren starve.  What  to  him  are  the  pleasures  of  the  intellect, 
the  charms  of  literature,  of  history,  and  of  science  ? — he  can- 
not even  read.  I  might  bring  forward  many  instances  of  the 
deplorable  ignorance  of  these  men  both  in  Wales  and  in  the 
North — that  for  example  of  the  collier,  who  said  in  answer 
to  one  of  our  Home-Missionaries  after  a  careftil  consideration 
for  a  moment  or  two,  '*  No,  he  could'nt  say  as  how  he  knew 
anybody  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  but  perhaps  he  worked  in  the 
next  pit!  But  it  is  easier  to  moralize  on  a  state  of  things, 
the  existence  of  which  we  all  know  and  regret,  than  to  pro- 
pose a  practical  remedy.  Something  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  education,  and  much  more  we  mav  hope  will  be ;  the 
sooner  the  better,  for  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  festering  mass 
of  ignorance  and  brutality,  such  as  may  still  be  met  with  in 
some  parts  of  merry  England,  must  be  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  well-being,  if  not  the  very  existence  of  any  civiUzed 
community.  There  are,  however,  bright  exceptions  even 
amid  the  darkness  of  a  coal-pit ;  there  is  many  an  honest, 
hearty  man  who  does  his  duty  to  himself  and  to  his  family  in 
the  fear  of  God — all  honour  to  him  for  it ;  despise  him  not  as 
you  rattle  along  in  your  dog-cart  over  the  ground  under 
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which  he  works^  or  as  you  stand  in  your  comfortable  room 
with  your  coat-tails  unaer  your  arms  warming  yourself  before 
the  coal  which  he  has  cut; — ^there  may  be  something  to  learn 
even  from  a  collier. 

As  you  have  allowed  me  to  lead  you  down  a  coal-pit, 
it  is  necessary  that  I  should  say  a  few  words  concerning 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  ventilated,  as  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  subject  connected  with  their  management. 
We  know  that  it  is  not  always  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  keep  the  air  pure  in  workshops  and  factones  above 
ground,  and  the  difficulty  is  of  course  much  increased  at 
a  distance  of  perhaps  two  or  three  hundred  yards  below 
the  surfiuie,  especially  when  we  consider  the  gas  exuding 
from  the  coal,  which,  unless  it  be  driven  off  by  an  artificial 
current  of  air,  will  soon  make  its  presence  felt  by  one 
of  those  fearfcd  explosions  of  which  we  occasionally  hear. 
It  may  seem  to  the  uninitiated  almost  impossible  to  establish 
this  artificial  current  at  so  great  a  depth :  the  way  in  which 
the  object  is  attained  is  as  follows.  The  shafts  of  a  colliery 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  upcast  and  downcast  shafts, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  each  of  the  upcast  shafts  a  furnace 
is  kept  constantly  burning.  This  of  course  heats  the  air, 
and  causes  it  to  ascend;  the  cold  air  rushes  down  the 
corresponding  downcast  shaft  to  fill  up  the  vacuum,  and 
thus  produces  the  required  current ;  the  expedient  is  an  old 
one,  having  been  used  in  mines  in  the  16th  century  ;*  and 
with  due  care  it  answers  very  well.  If,  however,  there 
be  any  neglect  or  carelessness,  the  foul  air  immediately  ac- 
cumulates and  explodes  on  contact  with  a  naked  light. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  old  workings;  one  of 
those  to  which  we  came  on  this  occasion  my  friend  suspected 
might  contain  gas,  and  having  taken  tiie  precaution  of 
putti^  the  tops  on  our  Davy  lamps  we  went  in  to  examine 
it.  Tne  result  shewed  that  he  was  right,  and  on  elevating 
the  lamp  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  that  it  was  only 
owing  to  the  invention  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy  that  we 
were  not  blown  off  to  infinity.  Of  course  I  expressed,  as 
in  duty  bound,  a  profound  admiration  for  the  glorious  triumph 
of  science,  and  mildly  suggested  the  advisability  of  moving 
a  little  frurther  off.  It  is  satisfactory,  no  doubt,  to  place 
your  head  under  a  steam-hammer  which  descends  with 
terrific  force  and  is  stoppedto  a  nicety  at  about  the  extremity 
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of  your  whiflkersj  but  I  think  it  is  fiur  mare  satis&etory 
to  take  it  away  again. 

There  are  many  other  interesting  things  connected  with 
a  coal-pit  to  which  I  have  not  vet  alluded;  but  a  due 
regard  to  the  patience  of  my  readers  will,  I  fear,  prevent 
me  from  enlarging  upoi^  them:  I  trust  that  I  have  said 
enouffh  to  awaken  their  curiosity  upon  the  subject :  should 
this  be  the  case,  I  can  only,  in  conclusion,  recommend 
them  to  descend  a  pit  upon  their  first  opportunity,  and 
examine  it  for  themselves.  I  can  promise  them  that  when 
after  a  few  hours  spent  under^ound  they  emerge  once 
more^  wet  and  dirty,  into  the  light  of  day,  they  will  not 
regret  the  time  which  they  have  spent  in  the  Birth  Place 
of  the  Black  Diamond. 

"ENOD.'' 


FANCY. 


1. 

I  rode  across  the  hOlB 

When  the  summer-mom  was  &ir. 
And  came  and  saw  from  the  breezy  ridge 

Her  valley  beneath  me  there: — 
Her  valley,  and  all  beyond 

Mountain  and  meadow  and  valley  and  wood 
Rolling  wave-like  in  glory  from  where  I  stood 
To  the  line  of  the  moorlands  bare. 

2. 

And  there  were  the  village  roofs. 

And  over  them  rose  the  spire. 
Gleaming  up  in  the  morning  sun 

Like  a  heavenward  flame  of  fire; 
And  my  blood  ran  fuller  and  fiuter 

In  aU  its  ebbings  and  swells. 
As  Fancy  caught  a  glimmer  of  white^ 

And  the  oli^  of  bridal  bells. 
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"*  T  MAT  read/'  said  the  afflicted  Dean  of  Christ  Church  as 
^  he  vainly  sought  for  rest  on  his  sick  coach,  "  my  phy- 
sician says  I  may  read  light  literature/'  One  of  Scott's 
noTels  was  handed  him.  ''Pshaw,  what  stuff  for  a  sick 
man !    I  want  light  reading !  giye  me  a  Greek  Lexicon ! '' 

Perhaps,  reader,  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  story  is 
a  true  one.  You  may  be  one  of  Alma  Mater's  most  pro- 
minng  sons;  your  mind  may  be  already  so  saturated  with 
Mathematics  or  Greek  dialects,  and  so  regardless  of  all 
other  subjects  and  objects  as  to  have  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  learned  Dean.  Perhaps  you  are  one  to  whom 
die  story  seems  too  strange  for  belief,  and  jrou  will  say  that 
if  it  he  true,  the  Dean  must  have  been  either  more  or  less 
than  man. 

But  by  £ur  the  greatest  probabili^  is  that  ]^ou  will  not 
class  under  either  of  these  heads.  You  may  indeed  be  a 
happy  D'  Senigb,  or  a  high  Double  First,  yet  you  will  not 
consider  the  Dean's  state  of  mind  to  be  that  to  which  all 
learned  minds  should  approximate:  and  on  the  other  hand 
yon  may  be,  at  present  at  least,  guiltless  of  having  misunder- 
standings with  Newton,  or  of  mutilating  Homer's  remains, 
and  yet  you  will  neither  discredit  the  story  nor  denounce 
the  worthy  Dean  as  inhuman. 

Let  us  step  back  a  little  in  our  history  and  take  a  yiew 
of  our  Heads  of  Houses  and  Fellows  as  they  existed  some 
dozen  generations  ago,  and  try  if  by  any  stretch  of  ima* 
gination  we  can  connect  them  with  the  Masters  and  Seniors 
of  our  time.  I  fancjr  they  differed  even  in  form  from  our 
''Dons.",  Square  bruit,  thick-set  men  with  graceless  gait 
md  heavy  tread,  whose  every  movement  seemed  regulated 
by  the  slow  stroke  of  St  Mary's  clock,  men  with  "  beard 
of  formal  cut,"  that  cut  being  such  as  would  make  a  modern 
laoustache  stand  on  its  end,  men  who  spoke  barbarous  Latin 
with  a  still  more  barbarous  provincial  brogue,  who  grinned 
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from  ear  to  ear  at  the  most  wretched  pun  or  abortive  attempt 
at  a  "  quaint  conceit"  but  never,  never  gave  loose  to  a  light- 
heartea  fit  of  ringing  laughter ; — such  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
men  who  were  spoken  of  as  "  Y*  Fellowes  of  Cantebrigge, 
learned  in  Latine  and  Logicke." 

Our  Latin  improved  when  bluff  Harry  endeavoured  to 
establish  his  rule  over  men's  intellects,  and  under  Elizabeth 
we  overcame  our  dread  of  ^^  heretical  Greek,"  but  English 
was  left  to  itself.  Hear  a  combination-room  discourse,  when 
the  pedantic  Scot  swayed  the  badly  united  sceptres  of  St 
Andrew  and  St  George,  as  his  favourite  prototype  Solomon 
did  those  of  Israel  and  Judah. 

^'As  I  walked  out  this  morning,  Master  Farmer,  about 
five  of  the  clocke,  I  lighted  on  two  younge  men  near  Tromp- 
ingtone  coming  to  Cambridge.  The  one  was  mounted  on  a 
sorry  horse,  and  his  fellowe  did  trudge  beside  him  in  clouted 
brogues.  Now,  as  ye  wot,  oar  Master  hath  changed  the  time 
to  break-£Eiste  from  half-past  five  to  half-past  six,  I  hasted  not 
to  retume,  and  thus  I  spake  the  striplings,  *  Good  morrow, 
sirs,  young  clerkes  as  I  suppose';  and  they  said  '  yea' ;  right 
fflad  that  diey  were  cleped  clerkes.  ^  And  you  are  from  the 
North,'  said  I  to  him  that  rode,  *  your  speech  saieth  so' ;  &e 
answered,  ^  Sir,  ye  say  sooth,*  I  much  admire  your  cunning.' 
Then  said  he  that  strode,  *  and  I  am  a  Welshman  fro  Com- 
berlande ;  it  chanced  to  us  to  joint-lodge  in  one  taveme  three 
nights  agone  and  we  have  joint-travailled  from  then ;  my 
fellowe  carrieth  my  wallet  on  the  horse,  and  would  grant 
to  me  to  ride  behind,  but  there  is  to  the  beaste  need  of 
strengthe,  poor  jade,  scant  can  he  carry  himself.'  Then  did 
I  admire  and  said,  '  Sir,  there  be  that  in  your  wordes  and 
utterance,  which  agreeth  not  with  our  speeche  in  these 
partes.' 

**  After  a  while  I  turned  to  him  that  rode,  ^  Sir,  your 
bridle  is  of  straunge  device,  it  is  of  hempe,  even  that  part 
which  is  in  the  beaste's  mouth.'  I  trow  not  of  another  ilk,' 
quothe  he,  ^  howbeit  it  is  ycleped  a  haulter.'  *  Nay,'  quoth 
the  forayne,  ^  now  do  you  mis-stand  each  other.  There  be 
two  fashions,  the  bridle,  whereof  the  part  in  the  horse's  head 
is  iron,  and  the  collar,  whereof  no  part  doth  go  through  the 
beaste's  head,  but  goeth  round  the  head  or  necK  only,  where- 
with to  lead  the  beast,  and  differeth  from  the  drag-oollar 
wherewith  the  beaste  doth  draw  draftes.' 

^^  This  have  I  said  Master  Farmer,  to  do  you  to  wit  what 
a  touTO  of  Babel  our  English  tonge  be,  insomuch  that  the 
speedbe  of  one  parte  is  not  understanded  in  another.     Were 
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it  not  wdl  if  a  doctor  should  discourse  of  English  in  the 
schools  as  we  now  do  of  Latine  ?  " 

To  this  Master  Farmer  responds  with  becoming  indig- 
nation, ^'  Opus  dignissimum  sane,  ad  verba  puerulorum  diri- 
genda  descendere !  Ad  hoc  putasne  domus  nostras  fundatas 
esse,  ad  docendos  rusticos  quomodo  inter  se  elegantissime 
loquerentur,   et  quomodo  equis  canibusque  perspicacissime 

{'ubeant?  Nonne  est  Latina  lingua  thesaurus  opimus  theo- 
ogiae,  et  historiae,  et  artium,  et  scientiarum  omnium?  Est 
ars  longa,  vita  brevis ;  visne  igitur  vitam  decurtare  artes  yilis- 
simas  discendo?  Et  de  hoc  ipso  quod  adducis,  de  intelli- 
genter  loquendo,  nonne  facilius  est  unam  linguam  quam 
quadraginta  dialectus  discere  ?  Et  quis  hoc  officio  fungeretur, 
Tel  ad  quam  normam  conformares  linguam  nostram  ?  Num 
ad  tuam,  qui  mecum  loquens  his  vocibus  usus  es  ''  clouted 
brogues"  qnarum  nee  significatio  nee  sonus  mihi  est  notus? 
Desine,  satis  est  lingua  Anglicana  ad  usum  tabemariorum  et 
rusticoram,  nos  vero  universalem  linguam  et  artes  immor- 
tales  discere  oportet" 

The  janiors  look  wondering  applause,  at  this  thunder- 
burst  of  Latine  and  Logicke  and  sage  erudition,  and  the  cas- 
tigated sufferer  mentally  vows  that  he  will  never  again  intro- 
duce the  subject 

Master  Farmer's  estimate  of  the  relative  values  of  Latin 
and  English  outlived  his  time,  perhaps  there  are  some  who 
still  maintain  it.  It  certainly  was  not  defunct  when  our 
friend  the  Christ  Church  Dean  was  an  infant  prodigy.  He 
was  fed  no  doubt  with  unadulterated  Homer,  Pindar  and 
Anacreon,  moistened  now  and  then  with  a  dissertation  on  the 
prepositions,  and  when  he  was  of  an  age  at  which  most  boys 
would  be  plucked  if  required  to  distinguish  veal  from  venison, 
his  delicate  palate  would  be  disgusted  if  a  dish  of  Greek  were 
seasoned  with  a  compound  of  Trept,  instead  of  a/i^».  Look- 
ing back  as  he  did  with  scorn  on  the  coarse  Roman  roots 
adulterated  with  the  barbarous  garbage  of  the  monks  whereon 
his  scholastic  progenitors  battened,  he  felt  that  he  was  feed- 
ing on  the  true  manna  and  nectar,  which  would  raise  him  to 
a  god-like  stature  and  strength. 

With  him,  English  was  the  speech  to  express  the  wants 
of  his  lower  nature,  the  medium  of  communication  with  his 
servants  ;  Greek  was  the  language  of  his  heart  and  intellect. 
English  was  a  serviceable  surtout  and  top-boots,  good  for  wet 
weather  and  walking  over  the  farm;  Greek  was  the  neat, 
easy-fitting  evening  dress,  in  Greek  he  chatted  and  laughed, 
in  Greek  he  danced  and  sang,  in  Greek  he  sat  down  to  ^*  the 
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feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul.*'  A  slow,  obtuse,  un- 
wieldy housekeeper  was  his  mother  tongue  to  him;  Gbreek 
was  the  coy  and  queenly  beauty,  such  as  Phidias  would  haye 
died  to  petrify,  the  thing  of  light  and  life  and  loye,  of  grace 
and  intelligence  which  entranced  and  captiyated  his  souL 
Well  might  he  say,  '*  Giye  me  a  Greek  Lexicon  !** 

But,  meanwhile  that  part  of  England  which  was  outside 
Uniyersity  walls  (which,  I  hope  Umyersity  men  will  allow 
me  to  state,  was  no  inconsiderable  part),  had  become  other 
than  it  was  when  Master  Farmer  discoursed  so  learnedly  in 
Latin.  It  had  increased  and  multiplied,  and  was  replenishing 
the  earth  and  subduing  it  The  eyer-heaying  ocean  of  com- 
merce had  softened  and  ground  down  the  many  dialects  of 
Jutes  and  Angles  which  stood  in  its  way,  flinty  and  angular- 
like  repulsiye  rocks.  They  had  been  split  and  worn  and 
scattered  by  its  roll  and  flow,  and  now  formed  one  leyel  beach 
of  soft  rich  sand.  But  in  all  this  the  Uniyersities  had  no 
hand.  A  language  had  been  formed  and  perfected,  and 
a  literature  was  arising  with  which  they  had  nothing 
whateyer  directly  to  do,  (indirecOy  the  greater  part  of  the 
Latin  element  oi  our  language  comes  from  the  Uniyersities). 
English  was  as  fSsur  as  possible  ^ored.  Newton  and  Bacon 
wrote  in  Latin,  and  tne  English  of  the  Professors  written 
and  spoken  was  cast  in  a  Latin  mould.  Thousands  had 
gone  forth  from  the  Uniyersities  to  teach  the  Saxon  mul- 
titudes, but  the  language  of  the  teadiers  was  less  pure, 
less  idiomatic,  less  forcible  than  that  of  the  taught  There 
was  a  diflerence  of  language  which  the  rustic  supposed  to 
result  from  diflference  of  feeling  and  want  of  sympathy. 
Illiterate  (unsophisticated?)  men  gained  the  aflTections  of  the 
people,  and  the  tinker  Bunyan  had  more  followers  than  the 
Archbishop  Laud.  This  is  borne  witness  to  in  religion  by 
the  preyalence  of  dissent ;  and  in  literature,  by  the  outcast 
Saxon  offihoot  in  America  sending  us  first  a  Lindley  Murray 
to  teach  us  how  to  speak,  and  now  a  Webster  to  teU  us  what 
to  say. 

But  the  learned  bodies  cared  for  none  of  these  things. 
They  walked  indeed  on  the  fair  English  beach,  and  some- 
times left  there  the  impress  of  their  feet,  but  it  neyer  oc- 
curred to  them  that  a  Uttle  of  the  leayen  of  the  Schools,  a 
little  of  the  learning  and  fenrour  which  the  Uniyersities 
often  deyoted  to  trifles,  would  haye  fused  all  that  Saxon 
sand  into  one  yitreous  mass  of  translucent  crystal,  making 
it  the  clearest  medium  which  the  world  has  eyer  seen 
or  shall  see. 
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But  they  had  their  reasons  for  acting  as  they  did.  In  the 
first  place,  they  thought  that  Master  Farmer's  opinions  were 
right  in  the  main,  though  perhaps  his  conclusions  were  not 
legitimately  deducible  from  his  premises ;  and  secondly,  they 
argued  that  as  the  Students  had  been  nurtured  in  English 
and  would  converse  in  it  alone  after  leaving  the  University, 
ihat  part  of  their  education  was  least  liable  to  be  deficient, 
and  that  it  was  best  to  keep  men,  while  at  the  University, 
to  those  necessary  studies  which  they  would  have  no  other 
opportunity  of  acquiring. 

Let  us  not  hastily  and  irreverently  impugn  the  judgments 
of  honest  and  sensible  men,  who  anxiously  consulted  our 
interests,  who  loved  their  Alma  Mater,  and  whose  bodies 
mingle  with  the  dust  within  the  sacred  walls  of  our  College 
Chapels.  They  had  their  prejudices,  we  also  have  ours;  if  an 
English  Tripos  were  established  to-morrow  there  are  few  who 
would  not  ''pooh !  pooh!''  it,  and  there  are  none  who  would 
not  think  its  highest  honours  spurious,  beside  the  Wranglers 
and  First  Class  men  of  the  two  standard  Triposes.  Let  us 
not  be  eager  to  run  off  chuckling  to  the  ''  Times"  to  amuse 
the  world  with  the  inaccuracies  of  our  Seniors.  To  use  the 
style  of  a  century  ago,  too  homely  and  honest  for  the  present 
squeamish  generation,  *'  let  us  not  harbour  an  indecent  haste 
to  point  out  the  scanty  covering  of  our  parent,  remembering 
the  curse  of  Ham." 

University  English  may  be  bad,  but  if  <mrs  be  bad,  we 
have  only  ourselves  to  blame,  the  remedy  is  in  our  own 
hands, — the  ''Eagle"  is  that  remedy. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  fixed,  so  are  the  laws  of  classic 
composition,  so  are  the  laws  of  the  human  mind.  Such 
beinff  the  case,  the  Mathematics  and  Classics  will  be  read  at 
Cambridge  till  the  end  of  time,  for  they  are  the  best  ex- 
erdae  for  the  mind.  But  with  respect  to  men's  private 
reading  and  exercises,  it  would  be  well  if  they  changed  to 
suit  the  wants  of  an  ever-changing  world.  liet  then  those 
who  have  just  come  up,  who  bring,  as  it  were,  the  latest 
news  from  the  external  world  be  not  backward  to  state  and 
discuss  their  views  in  the  "Eagle."  There  simple  truth, 
there  the  results  of  experience  or  deep  thought,  there  modest 
common  sense  will  always  be  welcome. 

"W.  M.  T." 
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What  are  those  stars  above  us 

That  beam  so  softly  down, 
Like  golden  jewels  sparkling 

In  some  bright  seraph's  crown. 

Are  they  but  blooming  flowerets. 

The  darlings  of  the  skies. 
That  in  some  heavenly  meadow 

With  purest  fragrance  rise? 

Or  are  they  gentle  tear  drops 

Of  pity  and  of  love, 
Of  cherubin  and  seraphin 

That  dwel}  in  worlds  above? 

Are  they  the  saints  in  glory 
That  once  on  earth  did  tread, 

And  now  look  down  upon  us 
From  the  mansions  of  the  dead? 

Or  do  they,  rolling  onward. 

Their  harps  melodious  raise. 
And  sing  to  God  above  them 

One  long  grand  hymn  of  praise. 

No;   they  are  something  nobler. 

Those  little  orbs  of  night. 
Those  fiery  drops  of  splendour, 

Those  dewy  gems  of  light. 

Each  one  of  them  is  teeming 
With  pleasure,  light,  and  love. 

And  shadows  forth  the  glory 
Of  its  great  God  above. 

Round  each  one  stars  are  circling 

In  never-ending  course, 
Which  weave  a  chain  of  brightness 

Around  their  shining  source. 

And  each  one  too  b  circling 

Around  some  distant  star. 
That  in  more  radiant  glory 

Bums  downward  from  a&r. 

Thus  roll  they  on  for  ever. 

The  guardians  of  the  night» 
The  foot-prints  of  Jehovah, 

Lamps  of  the  Infinite. 

"ENOD.'* 
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UNCLE  JOE 


^MAT  an  admirable  century  is  the  nineteenth !  so  good, 
so  pious,  so  charitable!  Such  were  the  thoughts  that 
flitted  trough  the  writer's  brains  as  he  perused  a  not  very 
ancient  article  of  the  limes,  in  which  that  periodical  endea* 
Youred  with  all  the  force  that  Times>article-writing  could 
muster,  to  inculcate  on  us  that  we  are  indeed  too  good  and 
charitable  to  know  how  good  and  charitable  we  are,  and,  while 
it  calls  upon  us  to  hug  ourselves  in  the  thought  of  the  recent 
subscriptions  for  the  poor,  and  in  true  John-Bull  fashion 
to  count  up  bur  charity-founded  churches,  hospitals,  schools, 
dispensaries,  lying-in-hospitals,  and  workhouses,  forbids  us 
under  penalty  of  oeing  thought  to  hold  opinions  contrary  to 
the  Times,  ever  again  to  doubt  our  own  charity.  True,  most 
true,  oh!  spiritual  periodical,  voice  of  the  nation  of  England  ! 
most  true  it  is  that  we  are  a  charitable  people.  And  when  I 
reflected  on  my  own  younger  days,  and  thought  on  the  many 
shillings  which  had  been  given  me  in  church  to  put  into 
the  plate,  and  the  pennies  which  I  had  in  like  manner 
deputy-like  bestowed  on  crossing-sweepers  with  twisted  or 
no  1^,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  too  was  a  charitable 
individual  of  a  charitable  nation;  suppressing,  I  must  confess, 
certain  uncomfortable  reminiscences  of  occasional  calculations 
as  to  how  many  marbles  said  shillings  or  pence  would  have 
procured,  and  one  not  unsuccessful  stratagem  by  which 
I  contrived  to  abstract  one-half  of  a  charitable  donation,  in- 
vesting the  same  in  sugar  candy;  for  which  feat  I  had 
iadistinct  ideas  of  having  received  my  first  whipping.  With 
these  complacent  feelings,  I  turned  to  discuss  my  coffee 
which  was  getting  cold,  and  a  letter  from  my  Uncle  Joseph 
as  yet  unopened  and  unread,  owing  to  the  superior  attrac- 
tions of  the  Times.  Charitable  reader,  I  am  going  to  insert 
this  letter.  Therefore  also,  if  it  seem  good  to  you,  I  will 
lay  before  you  a  few  particulars  relating  to  my  worthy  uncle, 
to  one  who  wants  to  understand  the  following  letter,  not 
altogether  useless. 
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My  uncle  Joe  then  is  a  gentleman  of  limited  means : 
in  short,  not  to  mince  matters,  possesses  an  independent 
fortune  of  £300.  a  year,  which  it  is  his  object  in  life  to 
make  to  appear  four^  five,  or  any  other  number  of  hundreds 

F  eater  than  the  aforesaid  three :  under  these  circumstances, 
need  scarcely  say  that  my  uncle  is  guiltless  of  marriage. 
The  last  ten  years  he  has  spent  in  wandering  about  on 
tiie  continent  and  elsewhere,  for  the  sake  of  better  effecting 
the  object  of  his  existence  in  happy  districts  where  for 
7500  francs  per  annum.  Smith  may  find  himself  called 
"MHor.**  For  private  reasons  I  shall  not  say  what  Chancery 
suit  it  was  which,  with  its  golden  hopes,  induced  my  poor 
unde  to  quit  his  charming  life  abroad  and  rush  to  his  former 
detestation,  expensive,  duty,  disagreeable  London.  This  is 
not  our  concern.  Suffice  it  that  in  his  last  letter  to  me,  after 
describing  innumerable  onslaughts  made  on  him  by  lodging* 
house  keepers,  who  wore  widow's  weeds,  and  having  seen 
better  times,  and  had  their  misfortunes,  used  to  charge  twice 
the  ordinary  prices  for  '' furnished  apartments  to  let,**  he 
had  once  more  "  enquired  within,"  and  this  time  with  a  satis- 
factory result  In  the  West  End  of  London,  leading  out  of 
Haregrove  Square  into  Little-Philadelphia-lane,  there  is  a 
small  street,  containing  about  thirty  houses,  which  vary  in 
respectability  inversely  as  the  numbers  on  the  doors.  Lei  other 
words,  numbers  one  and  three  consider  themselves  in  the 
square;  number  two  can  see  a  little  bit  of  the  square  la- 
burnum tree,  and  of  course  therefore  cannot  be  said  tb  live 
in  a  street  with  his  prospect ;  numbers  four,  five,  • . . .  fifteen 
are  in  the  highest  degree  respectable;  thenceforth  the  re- 
spectability decreases  tUl  we  reach  number  twenty-five  when 
it  becomes  zero,    and   subsequently    a  negative  quantity, 

S'eldinK  to  the  baneful  influence  of  Little-Pniladelphia-lane. 
ere  Uien,  at  number  fifteen,  in  lodgings  of  the  highest 
respectability,  had  my  uncle  unpacked  his  little  Lares  and 
Penates  and  stuck  them  up  on  the  mantle-piece,  and  from 
number  fifteen  accordingly  I  expected  I  should  have  re- 
ceived the  following  letter.  What  then  was  my  astonidi- 
ment  when  I  saw  at  the  top  of  the  letter — 

Porif, 

'<Mt  dbar  Fbederio, 

''  Possibly  you  are  surprised  at  seeing  whence 
this  letter  is  dated,  but  you  will  be  surprised  no  longer  irfien 
you  read  ftirther.  You  are  aware,  my  dear  boy,  tibat  with  a 
view  to  superintending  in  person  the  case  of v^tuf  — 
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I  lately  took  most  respectable  lodgings  in  a  highly  £E»hion- 
aUe  part  of  London,  and  that  I  renewed  some  most  agreeable 
acquaintances  with  the  rector  of  the  parish  and  several 
other  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the  neighbouring  square. 

WeJI,  1  had  not  lived  any  great  length  of  time  in 

street,  when  I  began  to  find  myself  gradually  annoyed  by 
begging  advertisements  relating  to  schools,  hospitals,  dis- 
pensaries, work-houses,  poor-houses,  and  a  variety  of  other 
charitable  mstitutions  which  I  never  heard  of  before  the 
last  twenty  years.  This  was  the  more  annoying  because 
my  good  landlady,  in  other  respects  a  very  amiaUe  and 
worthy  woman,  was  herself  interested  in  what  she  called 
^the  good  cause."  The  consequences  are  obvious.  On 
my  br^dLfEtt^table  every  morning  was  laid  an  appeal  in 
bdialf  of  a  consumption-hospital;  in  the  folds  of  the 
^*  Tunes**  lurked  a  pathetic  ^ntireaty  in  favour  of  a  dis- 
pensary, illustrated  with  two  or  three  remarkable  cures; 
at  dinner,  as  being  applicable  to  the  occasion,  were  pre- 
loited  to  me  short  treatises  on  the  advantages  of  Sunday- 
Sdiool  festivals ;  and  when  I  lit  my  afternoon  pipe,  as  a 
preparation  for  my  customary  siesta,  I  found  that  I  had 
devoted  to  that  sacred  purpose  a  short  account  of  a  neigh- 
bouring flaimel-societ^,  b^nnin^  with  **  Are  you  a  Chris- 
tian?" and  ending  with  *' Subscriptions  will  be  received  by 
J.  Smith,  Esq/'  Smith,  indeed,  why,  if  he  asks  me,  I  must 
gi?e,  I  can't  think  of  refusing  him/  and  yet,  sir,  there  was 
the  time  when  a  gentleman  might  be  a  gendeman,  and  yet 
never  give  a  farthing  to  these  plaguy  innovations,  these 
flannel-societiee,  and  dispensaries,  and  what  not ;  but,  deuce 
take  it,  a  gentleman  must  give  now,  if  he*s  to  be  respectable : 
if  8  the  mshion,  a  humbugging  fashion,  if  you  will,  nothing 
like  the  old  let-alone  &sm(m  of  my  times,  but  still,  the 
fitthion;  and  so  old  Joe  has  to  swim  along  with  the  tide; 
and  bleed  as  he  swims;  yes,  bleed  sir, — but  I  am  anti- 
cipating. When  I  found,  last  Monday,  these  pestilential 
begging-papers  come  in  faster  and  &ster,  so  that  my  pipe 
was  no  longer  equal  to  the  work  of  destruction,  I  gave  them 
in  a  heap  Co  my  landlady's  little  Tom  to  make  cocked  hats 
and  boats  with,  according  to  the  boy's  own  ingenious  and, 
I  must  say,  orig^inal  taste.  The  consequence  of  this  rash 
act  of  mine  was,  that  as  I  descended  the  stairs  for  the 
purpose  of  ffoin^  out  to  dine  with  the  before-mentioned 
J.  Smithy  I  heard  a  huge  squealing  arise  from  down  stairs, 
and  looking  through  the  open  door,  saw  Tom  with  a  Prayer- 
book  in  his  hand  standing  in  the  comer,  from  which  he  was 
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forbidden  to  stir  till  he  had  learnt  all  that  piece  about  **  to 
keep  my  hands  from  picking  and  stealing/'  On  his  head 
a  large  cocked-hat  with  Church-Building-Socibtt  in  large 
letters  thereon  imprinted  bore  plain  witness  to  the  cause 
of  his  sufferings.  On  seeing  me  Mrs.  Robinson  came  out, 
her  lap  full  of  fragments  of  charitable  documents,  and  lifting 
up  the  finger  of  scorn  at  poor  little  Tom,  exclaimed  *  Drat 
the  little  villain,  sir,  who'd  have  thought  it ;  a  heathen 
should 'nt  have  had  the  heart  to  do  it,  much  less  one  as 
has  had  Christian  godfathers  and  godmothers.'  I  blush  to 
say  it,  I  remained  silent;  I  said  no  word  for  Tom:  Mrs. 
Robinson's  reproof  went  to  my  heart,  and  I  left  the  house  in 
sorrowful  silence.  When  I  reached  Smith's  (it's  only  a  few 
doors  off,  in  fact,  we  are  almost  in  the  square)  I  found  a  very 
pleasant  assemblage  of  friends,  the  Rector  and  two  other  old 
College-chums,  who  with  myself  and  Smith,  and  of  course 
Mrs.  Smith,  made  up  the  party.  The  dinner  was  a  pleasant 
one,  passed  off  as  pleasant  dinners  do ;  nothing  very  extra- 
ordinary, but  still  no  stiffness  or  awkwardness,  everything 
very  comfortable.  At  about  half-past  nine.  Smith's  coun- 
tenance began  to  assume  a  slightly  solemn  aspect;  he  and 
the  rector  in  the  corner;  frequent  conferences  (excuse  the 
disjointed  sentences,  Fred,  I'm  getting  tired),  Mrs.  Smith 
began  to  look  on  me  with  a  mysterious  blandness,  missed  one 
or  two  of  mv  best  jokes,  and  at  last,  when  I  asked  her 
whether  she  had  been  lately  to  the  Princess',  said  '  Qh  yes 

Mr. ,  I  trust — I  am  sure  you  will  not  fail  us.'     I  stared, 

and  she  proceeded.  *  I  know  my  dear  John  may  calculate  on 
your  zealous  assistance,  now  as  ever ;  they  are  going  to  build 
a  new  infant-school,  you  know ;  such  a  pretty  style  of  archi- 
tecture.' Hereupon  Smith  addressed  the  company,  saying 
that  he  had  invited  his  friends  together  on  this  ev^itful 
night,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  enjoying,  for  indeed  it  was 
an  enjoyment,  the  pleasure  of  their  company,  but  also  that 
they  might  co-operate,  as  he  knew  they  would,  in  the  good 
work  which  was  in  hand.  He  pointed  out  to  them  the 
liberal  manner  in  which  Messrs.  Ay  B,  C,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  square  had  supported  the  undertaking,  and  he  trusted, 
nay  more,  he  would  say  he  knew,  that  we  would  not  be  left 
behind.  Mr.  Smith  then  offered  a  subscription  list,  which  he 
produced  from  his  pocket,  to  the  Rector,  who  wrote  down 
a  name  and  amount:  his  example  was  followed  by  Mr.  Smith 
and  my  two  fellow  victims.  Now  it  was  my  turn;  with  a 
firm  step  and  easy  gait,  I  strode  toward  the  fatal  document, 
as  though  I  were  walking  to  my  wedding,  not  a  subscrip- 
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tton  Ust:  good  heavens!  sir^  what  an  amount  did  I  seel 
how  many  sunny  trips  near  sunny  Marseilles;  how  many 
bottles  of  good  vin  de  Bordeaux  ;  how  many  light  and 
excellent  French  dinners :  how  much  of  all  that  is  good  and 
fidr  might  not  have  been  procured  anywhere  out  of  subscript 
tion-signing  England,  for  the  amount  which  I  saw  before  me ! 
How  I  wished  I  had  been  a  woman,  that  I  might  have  fainted  I 
*  Ah,  Mr.  — —  you  can't  really  write  with  that  horrid  pen, 
pray  take  tiiis,'  said  my  hostess,  handing  me  a  quill  with  her 
own  fair  fingers.  Two  seconds  more  and  I  was  a  lost'^man. 
I  had  done  sacrifice  to  the  great  respectable  Juggernaut  who 
treads  on  the  necks  of  us  fi'ee  Englishmen.  I  don't  care  one 
fig  for  the  little  infants ;  or,  if  I  do,  I  had  rather  they  should 
stay  at  home  with  their  mothers  than  come  and  get  their 
little  brains  turned  topsy-turvy  by  school-learning  which 
dietr  fiEithers  and  grandfathers  did  very  well  without — and 

yet  there  was  my  name  down  on  the  list — Joseph ,  Esq. 

£20.     I  had  tried  to  resist  Juggernaut,  and  he  had  been  too 
strong  fior  old  Joe,  rolling  over  him,  and  cracking  his  old 
bones  to  shivers.     In  fine,  sir,  I  went  into  the  house  a  Chris- 
tian, I  came  out  a  Juggemautist     From  henceforth  I  had  no 
freedom ;  Mr.  A.,  Mr.  B.,  and  Mr.  C,  from  the  square,  all 
called  on  me,  thanked  me  for  my  great  liberality  and  begged 
to  recommend  to  me  certain  cases  which  they  were  sure 
I  had  only  to  know,  &c.     The  pestilential  missives  again 
poured   in:    little  Tom  scowled  at   me;   ray  landlady  tri- 
umphed; and,  to  crown  aU,  a  week  had  scarcely  elapsed 
when  they  b^an  to  pull  down  three  houses  opposite  number 
fifteen  to  build  their  infant  school:  and  in  return  for  my 
giving  them  £20.  made  my  life  miserable  and  my  ears  deaf 
On  the  day  before  yesterday,  Mr.  D.,  whom  I  had  not  yet 
seen,  calledjbbehalf  of  the  Plumb-Pudding-and-Goose  Insti- 
tittion.    I  took  my  resolution  that  moment ;  and  begging  him 
to  wait  for  a  few  minutes,  as  I  was  just  on  the  point  of 
stepping  out,  took  my  hat,  walked  down  stairs,  and  here 
I  am  at  Paris,  where  the  motto  is,  ^  every  one  for  himself,' 
and  there  are  none  of  these  accursed  subscription-lists  to 
worry  a  man  out  of  his  existence.     You  will  perceive  from 
Uie  above  account  of  my  misadventures,  that  your  request 
for  ten  pounds  cannot  at  present  be  answered  by 
Your  affectionate  Uncle, 

"JOSEPH  ." 

Charitable  reader,  my  uncle  was  a  humbug.     He  himself 
admits  it :  but  before  you  proceed  to  condemn  him,  before 
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yon  say  ''  he  m  a  humbug/'  had  70a  not  better — (or  snrely 
lustice  as  well  as  charity  begins  at  home — say  ''I  am  a 
humbug/'  or  at  all  events^  **  am  I  not  a  humbug  T'  Fear  not, 
reader,  I  myself  will  respond  to  your  Juggemautic  chant, 
while  we  bow  before  our  common  idol,  and  wIU  sing  in  return, 
**  we  are  all  humbugs."  That  is  to  say,  humbugs  relatiye,  not 
absolute.  Can  you,  who — at  least  m  all  probability — think 
and  talk  so  lighuy  of  the  charity  of  our  ancestors,  a  charity 
unfostered  by  letters  in  the  Times,  by  speeches,  resolutions, 
and  printed  subscription  lists ;  a  charity  which  could  not  be 
dropped  conveniently  down  the  conducting-pipe  of  some 
provident  society  to  come  out  at  the  other  end  metamor- 
phosed, without  trouble  or  thought  of  yours,  into  bread  and 
clothing  for  starving  women  and  children  whom  you,  it  may 
be,  never  thought  about,  much  less  saw,  can  you,  I  say, 
look  back  on  no  charitable  doles  which  pick-pocket  fashion 
has  wrested  from  you,  while  you,  artful  hypocrite,  could 
scarce  conceal  your  writhings,  or  summon  up  the  minimum 
amount  of  deception  required  by  respectabili^  ?  I  have  no 
doubt  you  can :  and  if  so,  most  charitable  reader,  why  blame 
my  uncle  ?  Most  of  you  have  had,  perhaps,  sufficient  expe- 
rience to  take  honours  in  the  art  of  subscription-signing :  as 
for  my  poor  uncle,  he  would  have  been  plucked  for  his 
little-go.  For,  simple  fellow,  he  never  could  possibly  per- 
suade himself  afterwards  that  he  had  been  really  charitable : 
he  always  would  persist  in  looking  on  Jugp^emaut  as  a  god  of 
plunder,  of  booty,  an  Anglican  Hermes  m  sheep's  clothing, 
and  rejected  the  crowns  01  commendations  showered  on  him 
by  his  friends,  not  considering  that  they  are  the  fillets  and 
coronets  which  it  becomes  the  victim  to  wear  as  he  is  led  to 
the  sacrificial  altar  of  the  god.  And  yet,  my  poor  unde,  to 
have  paid,  as  it  were,  your  entrance-fee,  and  after  all  to  mist 
the  advantages  of  ^  Juggemautic  -education,  does  seem  too 
hard!  Well,  for  my  part,  I  intend  henceforth  to  wage 
determined  war  against  humbug  of  every  description ;  tor 
what  else  has  abstracted  my  good  uncle's  money,  what  else 
cut  short  his  charitable  purposes  toward  me,  and  what  else 
now  forces  me  to  sign  myself. 

Yours  in  distress, 

^'  FREDERIC ?'• 
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SiLLT  old  woman. 
Why  are  yoa  weeping? 
Late  grows  the  night» 
All  around  are  sleeping. 
Sadly  the  moon  shines, 
On  the  windows  splattering 
Fast  ML  the  rain  drops. 
Harky  the  odd  blast  soattering 
All  the  few  antomn  leaves 
That  are  left  remaining 
From  the  odd  November 
And  its  stormy  raining. 

TeU  me,  old  woman. 
Are  yon  not  contented? 
We  find  you  clothing. 
Warm,  but  not  expensive: 
We  find  you  victuals, 
Coarse,  bat  not  unwholesome: 
We  pay  up  poor  rates ; 
Are  you  not  contented. 
Ladies  oome  and  read  to  you, 
Dressed  in  their  silk  gowns, 
So  condescending: 
Tell  you  that  God  loves 
All  to  be  humble; 
So  He  does — thaf  s  why 
Every  Sunday  mornlAg 
Each  fair  one  kneeling. 


*  This  very  irregular  little  ballad  is  founded  on  a  tale  told, 
I  think,  by  Monro. 
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Damaging  her  ailk  goffn, 
Owns  that  she  b  a 
Miserable  sinner; 
Orders  out  her  carriage. 
Drives  home  to  dinner. 
If  they  are  wretched, 
Dress'd  in  their  silk  gowns 
Living  amidst  plenty, 
Followed  by  servants 
Bowing  and  scraping, 
Wretched  must  you  be, 
Silly  old  woman! 
Clad  in  your  grey  gown. 
Badge  of  your  workhouse, 
Mark  of  your  poorness, 
Silly  old  woman! 

Why  are  you  crying? 
Have  you  not  blankets? 
Have  you  not  clothing? 
Have  you  not  pastors 
And  spiritual  Masters? 
This  is  your  workhouse, 
Kept  by  your  parish; 
TeU  me,  old  woman. 
Why  are  you  crying? 

I  beg  your  pardon.  Sir, 

Didn't  see  you  coming; 

Yes,  I  am  silly. 

Worn  out,  and  tired. 

Tired  of  living. 

Weary  and  world  worn; 

'Twas  but  a  trifle 

That  made  me  weep  so; 

Ought  not  to  mind  it: 

I  have  borne  trials 

More  than  my  share,  Sir, 

Seldom  have  wept,  though. 

Yes,  Sir,  I'm  thankful 

To  you  and  the  ladies. 

The  roof  keeps  the  rain  out: 

The  clothes  keep  the  cold  out: 

Yes,  Sir,  I'm  thankfuL 

But  a  few  years  more 

My  life  is  over. 

No  longer  shall  I 

Trouble  the  parish 
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But  for  a  ooffin. 
'Twas  but  a  trifle 
That  made  me  weep,  Sir; 
Bat  yoa  must  know,  Sir, 
I  was  not  always 
Such  a  poor,  wretched, 
Frioidless  old  woman. 
Onoe  on  a  time,  Sir, 
Not  twenty  years  badr, 
I  kept  a  dairy. 
William,  my  only  son. 
Used  to  live  wiUi  me; 
Dearly  I  lov'd  him: 
Twice  on  each  Sunday 
Both  of  us  together, 
Down  to  the  old  Church 
Used  to  walk  together. 
Under  the  Yew-tree 
Lay  my  dear  husband; 
WUl  never  past  his  grave 
Scarce  without  saying — 
''Mother,  though  he's  gone 
(Pointing  to  his  gre^i  grave) 
I  am  left,  thank  God, 
For  your  help  and  comfort.'' 
Then  I  was  happy, 
Now  I  am  a  homeless, 
Frioidless  old  woman. 
Down  to  our  village 
Came  a  troop  of  soldiers 
Dress'd  in  their  red  coats, 
Will  got  enlisted, 
Left  hb  poor  mother 
HaU'-broken  hearted. 
Soon  the  wars  broke  out, 
William,  my  sweet  lad. 
In  the  first  battle. 
Fell  with  his  comrades; 
Then  for  the  first  time 
I  felt  alone,  Sir, 
In  the  cold  winter 
When  the  rain  patter'd 
Hard  on  my  windows. 
No  longer  William 
Sat  by  the  fireside, 
No  longer  William 
Read  me  my  Bible: 
Ditu  had  my  eyee  grown. 
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Couldn't  see  no  longw; 
Used  to  nt  for  hours 
Thinking  of  WilMam 
How  he  left  hb  mother. 
Then  I  used  to  think  how 
Much  he  used  to  love  me. 
Sorrows  come  together. 
Soon  my  two  cows  died: 
Could  not  pay  my  year's  rent; 
Every  thing  was  then  8<dd 
All  but  a  little  mug, 
<' William,  from  his  hihet/' 
Painted  upon  it» 
It  was  the  mug  which 
Every  Sunday  evening 
He  used  to  drink  from; 
'Twas  not  worth  sdling. 
So  they  let  me  keep  it 
Penniless  and  homeless, 
Widowed  and  sonless, 
Weaipr  and  world-worn, 
Longmg  for  dying, 
I  was  left  alone,  Sor— « 
Well,  then,  at  last  I 
Came  to  the  wcM^khouse; 
Little  did  I  think  thai 
I  should  ever  come  to 
Be  a  parish  pauper. 
WeU,  Sir,  the  mug  which 
Used  to  be  my  William's, 
I  had  about  moi 
'Twas  but  a  trifle, 
Tet  I  loved  it  more  than 
All  the  world  together — 
It  was  the  only  thing 
Which  was  my  own  now. 
It  was  the  onJy  thing 
Left  of  my  poor  son's; 
Twas  but  a  trifle, 
And  I  don't  know.  Sir, 
But  my  cup  of  tea,  Sir, 
Always  seem'd  warmer 
Out  of  that  little  mug, 
"  William,''  written  on  it, 
•'From  his  dear  &thei^— 
Sweet  recollections 
Used  to  ding  around  it,—* 
Pays  long  paas'd  away, 
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No  DMHre  to  oome  htuck; 
When  m  J  dettr  WilTs  mug 
Over  the  diimnej, 
Used  to  be  hung  up. 
While  the  fire  sparkled 
Bright  op  the  diimneyy 
In  m J  own  cottage. 
Where,  in  the  comer. 
Sat  mj  dear  husband 
Reading  his  Bible, 
Whilst  the  bright  fire  light 
Flashed  on  his  gUuses, 
Oh!  those  were  glad  days! 
Then  was  I  happy! 
Now  I'm  a  wretched. 
Friendless  old  woman, 
Tired  of  living. 
Longing  f(Hr  dying! 
Twas  but  a  trifle, 
Ought  not  to  mmd  it. — 
Wdl,  then  the  small  mug, 
"Will,''  written  on  it, 
"From  his  dear  ikther." 
Only  thing  in  the  world 
I  could  ddl  my  own,  Sir : 
As  I  was  sitting 
Drinking  my  tea,  Sir, 
With  the  other  paupers^ 
Out  of  my  own  mug. 
Up  comes  the  Master, 
Snatches  my  little  mug, 
"Wm,"  written  on  it, 
"From  his  dear  fcther;" 
Would  you  believe  it. 
Brake  it  before  my  eyes, 
Saying — "old  woman, 
No  i^rish  pauper, 
By  the  regulations, 
Can  be  allow'd  to  have 
Property  however  small;" 
It  was  my  own  mug, 
"William,"  written  on  it, 
"  From  his  dear  &ther.'' 

Silly  old  woman. 

Cease  firom  your  crying. 
Soon  in  your  coflbi 

Tou  will  be  lying. 
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Silly  old  womaiiy 

Why  are  you  weeping? 

Soon  ID  your  green  grave 
You  will  be  sleeping. 

Silly  old  woman* 

Cease  from  your  mourning, 
Though  man  is  cruel. 

Brighter  days  are  dawning. 

SiUy  old  woman. 

Angels  are  around  you, 

In  this  cold  ward  room 
Spirits  now  surround  you. 

"P.  R." 


O 

0    O 
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A  CHAPTEB  OF  ENGLISH  HISTOBY. 


[  PEOPOSE  to  write  a  Chapter  of  English  History  from 

1 794  to  the  present  time,  illustrated  from  the  Equation 
and  Problem  Yapera  of  this  College. 

If  it  be  true  as  is  asserted  by  Philosophers,  and  as  diere 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  that  the  effects  of  all  our  minutest 
actions  are  infinite  both  in  time  and  space,  that  each  movement 
we  make,  each  word  we  utter,  produces  aa  ever-widening, 
ever-extending  sphere  of  influence  which  comprehends  within 
its  expanding  range  the  remotest  star,  the  furthest  recesses 
of  unexplored  space,  that  this  influence  once  excited  can 
never  be  annihilated,  never  absorbed,  but  must  exist,  for 
good  or  for  evil  to  all  time:  surely  we  must  expect  that 
the  great  actions,  the  great  events  of  the  last  sixty  years 
have  not  failed  to  leave  behind  some  foot-prints  on  the 
sands  of  time  as  they  passed  into  the  ocean  of  infinity, 
and  where  are  we  so  likelv  to  find  these  traces  as  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  exciting  cause.  I  propose 
to  shew  this  in  the  case  of  the  Equation  and  Problem 
Papers. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  early  history  of  these 
papers  to  indicate  their  future  greatness.  Simple  and 
rustic  in  their  nature  they  speak  to  us  of  the  manners 
of  a  time  when  Quadratic  Equations  and  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  .^^mals  were  alike  unknown. 
The  first  three  specimens  relate  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  a  flock 
of  geese  and  turkeys,  whose  driver  to  distinguish  his  own 
and  to  remember  their  number,  resorts  to  the  barbarous 
expedient  of  plucking  feathers  from  their  tails,  and  a  com- 
parison of  income  by  two  countrymen  by  means  of  the 
squares,  products,  and  fourth  powers  of  their  daily  wages. 

In  1801,  however,  we  are  introduced  to  a  new  and 
brighter  scene.  Jovial  and  iocund  were  the  days  of  old. 
Feasting  and  merriment  still  held  their  benign  sway  within 
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the  walls  of  our  ancient  metropolis.    Still  as  of  yore    did 
the  Lord  Mayor  with  his  attendant  Aldermen  proceed    on 
swan-hopping  excursions  up  the  silvery  (?)  Thames:    still 
was  turtle  devoured  and   wine    quaffed  on  these   festive 
occasions :    still  did  the  loving  cup  circulate  freely  amon^ 
the  assembled  guests.     One  of  such  scenes  is  presented 
to  our  view  in  the  second  Problem  of  this  year.      "We 
see  the  City  barge^  the  Maria  Wood^  proceeding  on  her  vray 
with  her  giulant  array  of  ladies  and  gentlemen^  her  trained 
expert  band  of  bargemen,  her  store  of  turtles  and  of*  wine. 
Every  countenance  is  joyous,  every  heart  Ught,  (the  river 
did  not  smell  then)  all  gave  themselves  up  to  the  festivities 
of  the  day — save  one.    Who  is  that  in  the  comer  absorbed 
in  contemplation,  seemingly  immersed  in  abstruse  calcu- 
lations?   Who  is  it  but  the  great  Senior  Wrangler,  fellow 
of  St  John's,  Chaplain  most  probably  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
or  one  of  the  Sheriff.    He  notices  mdeed  the  drawing  of 
each  cork — ^it  is  but  to  register  its  number.      He  scrutinizes 
the  turtles — ^he  is  only  counting  them.    He  gazes  at  the 
bargemen — he  is  counting  them.    He  looks  round  on  the 
assembly — he  is  counting  them.    The  result  is  before  us. 
All  doubtless  who  were  present  on  that  festive  day  have 
long  passed  away,  but  a  faithful  chronicler  was  there,  and 
this  problem  still  remains  as  an  imperishable  record  to  all 
future  time  of  that  swan-hopping  excursion ;  and  now  that 
the  Maria  Wood  is  devoted  to  me  hammer,  and  these  ex- 
cursions have  been  discontinued,  generations  yet  to  come 
will  gaze  with  silent  regret  at  the  faithful  picture  here 
pourtrtiyed  of  days  that  are  no  more,  and  will  sigh  to 
think  tnat  of  all  the  old  customs  discarded  in  this    age 
of  economy  and  reform,  this  at  least  should  not  have  been 
spared,  and  manv  a  Johnian  freshman  as  he  pores  in  the 
silence  of  the  night  over  these  mysterious  problems,  will 
pause    awhile  from  his  absorbing  and  exciting   study   to 
meditate  over  these  scenes  of  yore,  and  perchance  to  drop 
a  tear  over  the  memories  of  days  that  have  passed  never 
to  return. 

But  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  writing  were  troublous 
times.  Nor  was  the  time  of  that  French  Revolution  which 
awoke  Europe  from  her  sleep  of  centuries,  which  raised 
up  new  dynasties  and  overthrew  ancient  monarchies,  about 
wnich  poets  have  sung,  orators  declaimed,  historians  written, 
and  mathematicians  invented  problems.  It  is  now  but  just 
beginning.  England  is  not  yet  involved  in  the  dreadful 
struggle.     We  hear  as  it  were  at  first  only  the   suUen 
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ramblings  of  the  distant  thunder,  and  catch  a  few  &int 
flickerings  of  the  far-off  lightning,  bat  ere  long  we  are 
overtaken  by  the  approaching  storm,  and  battles  and  sieges, 
inarches  and  countermarches,  appear  year  after  year  in  our 
Problem  Papers.  Thus  in  1798  the  militia  is  called  out, 
in  1803  a  company  of  merchants  fit  out  a  privateer,  which 
in  1808  appears  in  chace  of  a  trader.  In  1804  and  1811 
the  evolutions  of  soldiers;  in  1809  the  cannon  balls  used 
in  an  engagement;  in  1814  the  scarcity  and  mortality  in 
a  besieged  garrison;  in  1815,  the  review  of  an  army,  form 
respectively  the  subjects  of  problems.  But  in  1816, 'grim- 
visaged  war  has  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,'  Peace  de- 
scending from  on  high,  and  covering  Eurojpe  with  her 
fostering  wings,  calms  the  tempest  with  her  benign  influence, 
and  starts  a  sailing  packet  from  Dover  to  Calais ;  and  from 
diis  time  forth  war  disappears  from  the  scene,  till  in  1881 
another  French  Bevolution  calls  for  the  pen  of  the  chroni- 
cler, and  till  in  1841  and  1846  occur  two  faint  allusions  to 
the  Indian  war,  and  the  expedition  to  the  Sutlej,  faint  as 
befits  their  remoteness. 

But  turning  from  foreign  politics  to  domestic  concerns, 
our  problems  throw  no  less  light  on  these  than  on  the 
fi^rmer.  Questions  of  social  improvement,  of  public  festivi- 
ties, of  general  distress,  of  domestic  disturbance,  of  political 
tumult,  all  in  turn  engross  the  general  attention  and  leave 
their  indelible  impress  on  this  collection.  Thus,  to  mention 
a  few.  In  1810  we  are  presented  with  a  scene  of  public 
rejoicing  on  the  occasion  of  a  late  jubilee;  we  hear,  as  it 
were,  the  loyal  acclamations  of  a  happy  and  contented  people 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  George  II L 
And  again  in  1812  we  are  told  that  the  preceding  winter 
had  been  one  of  great  distress.  Nor  does  the  political  and 
moral  improvement  of  the  people  tail  to  find  its  due  place. 
In  1809,  it  is  the  enclosure  of  waste  lands;  in  1816,  sanitary 
improvements  and  the  institution  of  savings  banks  to  which 
our  attention  is  called.  But  with  the  return  of  peace,  invention 
was  stimulated,  and  useful  arts  received  an  impulse  which  en- 
tirely changed  the  hce  of  the  problems.  The  papers  of  this 
time  bear  remarkable  testimony  to  this  fact.  The  first  step  in 
this  direction  was  the  forming  of  canals,  accordingly  we  find 
in  1818  a  canal  is  started;  but  this  was  soon  effaced  by 
greater  advances.  In  1816  we  saw  a  sailing  packet  ^oing 
^n  its  way  from  Dover  to  Calais:  but  in  1821  it  is  no 
longer  a  sailing  packet  but  a  steam  boat.  And  the  change 
in  our  means  of  internal  communication  is  equally  marked. 
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In  1811,  1820,  1822,  1829,  and  1839  the  rivalrj  and  per- 
formances of  stage  coaches  are  brought  under  our  notice,  but 
in  1842  the  Birmingham  Railway  is  seen  in  full  work  and 
henceforth  stage  coaches  are  seen  no  more : — their  place 
is  occupied  by  railroads,  as  in  1848  and  1849.  Other  things 
of  a  similar  nature  occur  about  this  time.  In  1849,  it 
is  a  telegraph;  .in  1826  and  1853,  it  is  gas;  in  1828,  it 
is  the  erection  of  the  Thames  Tunnel;  in  1831,  a  bal- 
loon ascent,  which  is  brought  under  our  notice.  The 
spirit  of  speculation  so  rife  some  few  years  back  is  not 
forgotten.  The  griefs  of  the  Spanish  Bondholders  are 
celebrated  in  1823;  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  Bubble 
Companies  are  duly  chronicled  in  1841  and  1846.  The 
commercial  panic  of  1826  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  the 
Luddite  riots  of  1813,  or  those  on  the  Reform  Bill  in  1831 ; 
the  passing  of  the  latter  measure  finds  its  record  in  1832 
and  also  in  1835,  as  does  the  Tithes  Commutation  Act 
in  1838. 

Turn  we  now  to  our  university  and  college,  these  are 
not  neglected.  In  1851  we  find  (if  we  take  the  trouble 
of  solving  the  first  Problem)  that  the  sum  of  £16.  is  divided 
every  week  among  our  resident  fellows.  In  1821  the  building 
of  the  observatory;  and  in  1827,  of  our  new  court  afiTorded 
scope  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  examiners  and  a  puzzle  to  . 
the  minds  of  the  Freshmen,  as  did  the  election  of  a  Chancellor 
of  the  University  in  1847. 

Nor  is  one  of  the  most  noble  and  elevating  of  our  College 
pursuits  passed  over  in  silence.  In  1827  the  University  Boat 
Club  was  first  started,  and  our  Mathematicians  were  not 
behind  the  age.  All  the  more  usual  events  of  the  boat- 
races  are  faithfully  delineated  for  us.  In  1830  it  is  the 
enthusiasm  of  a  bump,  in  1831  the  interest  accompanying 
a  scuUing-match,  in  1837  the  submersion  of  a  ferry-boat  by 
a  sudden  influx  of  eager  passengers,  and  in  1856  the  excite- 
ment of  a  time-race  that  are  severally  recorded.  Cricket  is 
only  once  mentioned  in  1837. 

And  lastly,  in  more  modern  times,  the  last  but  not  the 
least  of  our  Sadlerian  Lecturers  has  been  the  first  to  re- 
cognize the  value  of  this  collection  as  a  medium  of  im- 
mortality. Only  last  year,  we  saw  a  problem  which  will 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  shortness  of  breath  and  his 
elevated  and  skylike  dwelling,  will  inspire  with  due  vene- 
ration the  minds  of  freshmen  yet  unborn,  and  impress  more 
vividly  on  them  the  old  proverb,  "Most  haste  is  worst 
speed." 
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To  conclude.  There  are  other  topics  of  a  kindred 
nature  on  which  I  m^ht  enlarge,  but  I  forbear,  and  leave 
these  as  fertile  fields  for  future  investigators,  assuring  the 
patient  and  attentive  student,  that  they  will  amply  repay  the 
labour  and  time  spent  in  the  pursuit,  that  they  will  afford  as 
it  were  rich  mines  of  precious  metal,  of  which  I  have  only 
broken  the  surface.  In  the  meantime,  if  I  have  succeeded 
in  shewing  that  in  the  most  unlikely  spots  grow  flowers 
unseen  by  the  careless  traveller,  that  even  a  mathematical 
problem  may  furnish  a  full  storehouse  to  the  historical  stu- 
dent, providing  him  with  unfailing  indications  of  popular 
feeling  and  of  general  opinions;  above  all,  if  I  have  said 
aught  which  may  increase  the  reverence  and  affiactionate 
ardour  with  which  Freshmen  regard  these  papers,  supply- 
ing them  with  new  and  nobler  motives  for  their  earnest  and 
thoughtful  study  of  them,  I  shall  not  have  written  in  vain. 

KnA.  lastiy,  I  will  presume  to  say  a  word  to  our  present 
Lecturer  on  Lady  Sadler's  Foundation,  with  all  the  respect 
and  deference  due  to  his  exalted  station.  Under  the  foster- 
ing care  of,  sit  first,  the  Greek  Lecturer,*  and  in  more  modem 
times  the  Sadlerian  Lecturer,  these  problems  have  arrived  at 
their  present  pitch  of  excellence.  Let  it  be  his  care,  as  befits 
the  last  of  that  illustrious  line,  to  use  worthily  the  noble 
heritage  bequeathed  to  him  by  his  predecessors.  Let  him 
either  sing  in  mournful  strains,  sweetly  and  sadly  as  the  ex- 
piring swan,  the  disastrous  perversion  of  this  princely  gift, 
or  rather  let  him  surround  with  a  brighter  halo  of  glory  and 
more  brilliant  coruscations  of  splendour  the  setting  of  that 
sun,  which  may,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  rise  again  under  as 
fair  auspices  on  the  day  which  shall  usher  in  the  new 
dispensation. 

"Q.  E.  F." 


•  It  was  formerly  part  of  the  duty  of  the  Greek  Lecturer  to 
set  these  papers. 
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Thb  mora  was  dim  with  clouded  mistiness^ 
And  a  dull  distance  indistinct  and  gray, 
And  on  the  chwrchyard  turf  the  dews  still  press 
The  green  blades  earthward  with  a  heavy  sway; 
But  idl  the  dimness  and  the  cloudiness 
Noontide  is  mdting  silently  away; 
The  redbreasts  all  about  in  chorus  sing 
Beneath  the  blueness  of  the  brighten'd  day; 
A  quiet  sound  of  insect  murmuring 
Blends  with  the  dewy  voice  of  distant  floods. 
And  oh  I   so  sweetly  the  calm  sunshine  broods 
Cer  the  still  graveyard  and  green  elms  that  move 
Goitly  above  it  in  the  low  wind's  breath, 
That  all  the  motionless  abode  of  Death 
Seems  girt  with  presence  of  eternal  Love. 


NOTE- 


^£0  the  passages  cited  in  mj  former  note,  it  may  perltaps 
be  as  well  to  add  one  mm  Albricus:  in  his  Oommm^ 
iariolum  de  Imaginibus  Dearum,  Cap.  Y.,  he  says  **  Hoic 
(i.e.  Yeneri)  et  Capido  filias  snus  alatos  et  coecus  assistebat'* 
The  book  is  a  description,  in  23  chapters,  of  the  manner  in 
which  some  of  the  heathen  deities  and  heroes  were  repre- 
sented; thus,  in  the  beginning  of  Cap.  L,  '*  Satnmns.  •  •  • 
pingebatnr,  ut  homo  senex,  &c.*'  With  respect  to  the 
Author,  Mancker  says  (in  the  preface  to  the  second  yolmne 
cf  his  Myihographi  Latini,  AmsteL  1681^,  '' Albrioiis,  sire 
is  Alfiricns  est,  qui  Anglos  fnisse,  et  annis  abhinc  texeends 
vel  septingentis  floruisse  yidetnr.^  He  also  saya  that  the 
book  IS  now  incomplete;  and  though  an  nnmntilated  copy 
was  known  to  be  extant  (in  mannscript)  up  to  his  time,  it 
could  not  then  be  found  on  search  being  made  for  it. 
Hence  Mancker  has  to  content  himself  with  saying,  olxerai 
&p'  ixelvo^,  fcal  ^^yurey  eavriv  eh  oinoindv. 

G.  DE  A.  DECURIO- 
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^S  the  vacation  is  near,  and  many  may  find  themselves 
with  three  weeks'  time  on  their  hand,  five  and  twenty 
pounds  in  their  pockets,  and  the  map  of  Europe  before 
them ;  perhiqM  the  following  sketch  of  what  can  be  effected 
with  such  money  and  in  such  time,  may  not  come  amiss  to 
those,  who  like  ourselves  a  couple  of  years  ago,  are  in  doubt 
how  to  enjoy  themselves  most  effectually  after  a  term's  hard 
reading. 

To  some  probably  the  tour  we  decided  upon  may  seem  too 
hurried,  and  the  fatigue  too  great  for  too  little  profit ;  still 
even  to  these  it  may  happen  that  a  portion  of  the  following 
pages  may  be  useful.  Indeed,  the  tour  was  scarcely  con- 
ceived at  first  in  its  full  extent,  originally  we  had  intended 
devoting  ourselves  entirely  to  the  French  architecture  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany.  Then  we  grew  ambitious,  and 
stretched  our  imaginations  to  Paris.  Tnen  the  longing  for  a 
snowy  mountain  waxed,  and  the  love  of  French  Gothic 
waned^  and  we  determined  to  explore  the  French  Alps.  Then 
we  thought  that  we  must  just  step  over  them  and  take  a  peep 
into  Italy,  and  so  disdaining  to  return  by  the  road  we  had 
already  travelled,  we  would  cut  off  the  north-west  comer  of 
Italy,  and  cross  the  Alps  again  into  Switzerland,  where  of 
course  we  must  see  the  cream  of  what  was  to  be  seen ;  and 
then  thinking  it  possible  that  our  three  weeks,  and  our 
five  and  twenty  pounds  might  be  looking  foolish,  we  would 
return,  vi&  Strasburg  to  Paris,  and  so  to  Cambridge.  This 
plan  we  eventually  carried  into  execution,  spending  not  a 
penny  more  money,  nor  an  hour's  more  time,  and  despite  the 
declarations  which  met  us  on  all  sides  that  we  could  never 
achieve  anything  like  all  wc  had  intended,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  shew  how  we  did  achieve  it,  and  how  any  one  else  may 
do  the  like  if  he  has  a  mind. 
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A  person  with  a  good  deal  of  energy  miglit  do  madi 
more  than  this ;  we^  ourselves,  had  at  one  time  entertained 
thoughts  of  going  to  Home  for  two  days,  and  thence  to  Naples, 
walking  over  the  Monte  St  Angelo  from  Castellamare  to 
Amalfi,  (which  for  my  own  part  I  cherish  with  fond  affisc- 
tion,  as  being  fax  the  most  lovely  thing  that  I  have  ever 
seen,)  and  then  returning  as  with  a  nunc  dimittis,  and  I  still 
think  it  would  have  been  very  possible ;  but  on  the  whole, 
such  a  journey  would  not  have  been  so  well,  for  the  long 
tedious  road  between  Marseilles  and  Paris  would  have  twice 
been  traversed  by  us,  to  say  nothing  of  the  sea  journey  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  Civita  Yecchia.  However,  no  more  of 
what  might  have  been,  let  us  proceed  to  what  was. 

If  on  Tuesday,  June  9,  you  leave  London  bridge  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  you  will  get  (vi&  Newhaven)  to 
Dieppe  at  a  fifteen  minutes  past  three.  If  on  landing  you  go 
to  the  Hotel  Victoria,  you  will  find  good  acoommoda^on  and 
a  table  d'  hdte  at  five  o'clock;  you  can  then  go  and  admire 
the  town  which  will  not  be  worth  admirinffy  but  which  will 
fill  you  with  pleasure  on  account  of  the  novelty  and  fireshnesa 
of  everything  you  meet ;  whether  it  is  the  old  bonnetless,  short- 
petticoated  women  walking  arm  and  arm  with  their  grand- 
sons, whether  the  church  with  its  quaint  sculpture  of  die 
entombment  of  our  Lord,  and  the  sad  votive  candles  ever 
guttering  in  front  of  it,  or  whether  the  plain  evidence  that 
meets  one  at  every  touch  and  turn,  that  one  is  among  people 
who  live  out  of  doors  very  much  more  than  ourselres,  or 
what  not — all  will  be  charming,  and  if  you  are  yourse^in 
high  spirits  and  health,  frill  of  anticipation  and  well  inclined 
to  be  pleased  with  all  you  see,  Dieppe  will  appear  a  very 
charming  place,  and  one  which  a  year  or  two  hence  you  will 
fancy  that  you  would  like  to  revisit  But  now  we  must  leave 
it  at  forty-five  minutes  past  seven,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  on 
Tuesday  night  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  Paris.  We  drive 
off  to  the  Hdtel  de  Normandie  in  the  Rue  St  Honors,  290, 
(I  think)  stroll  out  and  get  a  cup  of  coffise,  and  return  to  bed 
at  one  o'clock. 

The  next  day  we  spent  in  Paris,  and  of  it  no  account  need 
be  given,  save  perhaps  the  reader  may  be  advised  to  ascend 
the  arc  de  triomphe,  and  not  to  waste  his  time  in  looking  at 
Napoleon's  hats  and  coats  and  shoes  in  the  Louvre;  to 
eschew  all  the  picture  rooms  save  the  one  with  the  Murillos, 
and  the  great  gallerv,  and  to  dine  at  the  Diners  de  Paris.  If 
he  asks  leave  to  wash  his  hands  before  dining  there,  he  will 
observe  a  littie  astonishment  among  the  waiters  at  the  barba- 
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rian  deanliness  of  the  English,  and  be  shown  into  a  little 
room,  where  a  diminutive  bowl  will  be  proffered  to  him,  of 
which  more  anon ;  let  him  first  (as  we  cUd)  wash  or  raUier 
sprinkle  his  face  as  best  he  can,  and  then  we  will  tell  him 
after  dinner  what  we  generally  do  with  the  bowls  in  qnes- 
tioB.  I  forget  how  many  things  they  gave  us,  but  I  am  sure 
many  more  than  would  be  pleasant  to  read,  nor  do  I  re- 
member any  circumstance  connected  with  the  dinner,  save 
that  on  occasion  of  one  of  the  courses,  Uie  waiter  perceiving 
a  little  perplexity  on  niy  part  as  to  how  I  should  manage  an 
artichoke  served  &  la  Fran<^e,  feelingly  removed  my  Inife 
and  fork  from  my  hand  and  cut  it  up  himself  into  six  mouth- 
fills,  returning  me  the  whole  with  a  sigh  of  gratitude  for  the 
escape  of  the  artichoke  from  a  barbarous  and  unnatural  end ; 
and  then  after  dinner  they  brought  us  little  tumblers  of 
warm  lavender  scent  and  water  to  wash  our  mouths  out,  and 
the  little  bowls  to  spit  into ;  but  enough  of  eating,  we  must 
have  some  more  coffee  at  a  cafS  on  the  Boulevards,  watch  Uie 
carriages  and  the  people  and  the  dresses  and  the  sunshine  and 
all  tM  pomps  and  vanities  which  the  Boulevards  have 
not  yet  renounced ;  return  to  the  inn,  fetch  our  knapsacks, 
and  be  off  to  the  chemin  de  fer  de  Lyons  by  forty-five 
nmiutes  past  seven,  our  train  leaves  at  five  minutes  past  eight, 
and  we  are  booked  to  Ghrenoble.  All  night  long  the  train 
speeds  towards  the  south.  We  leave  Sens  wiSi  its  grey 
cathedral  solemnly  towering  in  the  moonlight  a  mile  on  the 
left;.  (How  few  remember,  that  to  the  architect  William  of 
Sena  we  owe  Canterbury  Cathedral.)  Fontainebleau  is  on 
the  right,  station  after  station  wakes  up  our  dosing  senses, 
while  ever  in  our  ears  are  ringing  as  through  the  dim  light 
we  gaze  on  Uie  surrounding  country,  *'  the  pastures  of  Swit- 
zerland and  the  poplar  valleys  of  France." 

It  is  still  dark — as  dark  that  is  as  the  Midsummer  night 
will  allow  it  to  be,  when  we  are  aware  that  we  have  entered 
on  a  tunnel ;  a  long  tunnel,  very  long, — I  fancy  there  must 
be  high  hills  above  it ;  for  I  remember  that  some  few  years 
ago  when  I  was  travelling  up  from  Marseilles  to  Paris  in  mid* 
winter,  all  the  way  from  Avignon  (between  which  place 
and  Chalons  the  railway  was  not  completed,)  there  had  been 
a  dense  frozen  fog ;  on  neither  hand  could  anything  beyond 
the  road  be  descried,  while  every  bush  and  tree  was  coated 
with  a  thick  and  steadily  increasing  fringe  of  silver  hoar 
frost,  for  the  night  and  day,  and  half  day  that  it  took  us  to 
reach  this  tunnel,  all  was  the  same, — ^bitter  cold  dense  f(^ 
and  ever  silently  increasing  hoar-frost :  but  on  emerging  from 
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it,  the  whole  scene  was  completely  changed;  the  air 
clear,  the  son  shining  brightly,  no  hoar-frost  and  only  a  few 
patches  of  fast  melting  snow,  everything  in  fact  betokening  a 
thsLW  of  some  days  duration.  Another  thing  I  know  about  this 
tunnel  which  makes  me  regard  it  with  veneration  as  a  boundary 
line  in  countries,  namely,  that  on  every  high  ground  after  this 
tunnel  on  clear  days,  Mont  Blanc  may  be  seen.  True,  it  is 
only  very  rarelv  seen,  but  I  have  known  those  who  have  seen 
it;  and  accordmgly  touch  my  companion  on  the  dde,  and 
say,  ''  we  are  wiuin  sight  of  the  Alps ;"  a  few  miles  further 
on  and  we  are  at  Dijon.  It  is  still  ver^  early  morning,  I 
think  about  three  o'clock,  but  we  feel  as  if  we  were  already 
at  the  Alps,  and  keep  looking  anxiously  out  for  them,  though 
we  well  know  that  it  is  a  moral  impossibility  that  we  should 
see  them  for  some  hours  at  the  least  Indian  com  comes  in 
after  Dijon — ^the  oleanders  begin  to  come  out  of  their  tubs — the 
peach  trees,  apricots,  and  nectarines  unnail  themselves  from 
the  walls,  and  stand  alone  in  the  open  fields.  The  vineyards 
are  still  scrubby,  but  the  practised  eye  readily  detects  with 
each  hour  some  slight  token  that  we  are  nearer  the  sun  than 
we  were,  or  at  any  rate,  farther  from  the  north  pole.  We 
don't  stay  lon^  at  Dijon  nor  at  Chalons,  at  Lyons  we  have 
an  hour  to  wait ;  breakfast  off  a  basin  of  ca&  au  lait,  and  a 
hu^e  hunch  of  bread,  get  a  miserable  wash,  compared  with 
which  the  spittoons  of  the  Diners  de  Paris  were  luxurious, 
and  return  in  time  to  proceed  to  St.  Kambert,  whence  the 
railroad  branches  off  to  Grenoble.  It  is  very  beautiful  be- 
tween Lyons  and  St  Rambert  The  mulberrv  trees  shew 
the  silkworm  to  be  a  denizen  of  the  country,  while  the  fields 
are  dazzlingly  brilliant  with  poppies  and  salvias ;  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Rhone  rise  high  cloud-capped  hills,  but  towards 
the  Alps  we  strain  our  eyes  in  vain. 

At  St  Rambert  the  railroad  to  Grenoble  branches  off  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  line,  it  was  then  only  complete  as 
far  as  Rives,  now  it  is  continued  the  whole  way  to  Grenoble ; 
by  which  the  reader  will  save  some  two  or  three  hours,  but 
miss  a  beautiful  ride  from  Rives  to  Grenoble  bv  the  road. 
The  valley  bears  the  name  of  Gr^invavdan.  It  is  very  rich 
and  luxuriant,  the  vineyards  are  more  Italian,  the  fig-trees 
larger  than  we  have  yet  seen  them,  patches  of  snow  whiten 
the  higher  hills,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  at  last  indeed  among 
the  outskirts  of  the  Alps  themselves.  I  am  told  that  we 
should  have  stayed  at  Voreppe,  seen  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
(for  which  see  Murray)  and  then  gone  on  to  Grenoble,  but 
we  were  pressed  for  time  and  could  not  do  everything.     At 
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Grenoble  we  arrived  about  two  o*clock,  washed  comfortably 
at  last  and  then  dined ;  during  dinner  a  caliche  was  prepar- 
ing to  drive  as  on  to  Bourg  d'  Oysans,  a  place  some  six  or 
seven  and  thirty  miles  farther  on^  and  by  thirty  minutes  past 
three  we  find  ourselves  reclining  easily  within  it,  and  digest- 
ing dinner  with  the  assistance  of  a  little  packet^  for  which  we 
wild  one-and*fourpence  at  the  well-known  shop  of  Mr. 
Bacon^  Market-square,  Cambridge.  It  isfvery  charming. 
The  air  is  sweet,  warm,  and  sunny,  there  has  been  bad 
weather  for  some  days  here,  but  it  is  clearing  up ;  the  clouds 
are  lifting  themselves  hour  by  hour,  we  are  evidently  going 
to  have  a  pleasant  spell  of  fine  weather.  The  caliche  jolts  a 
little,  and  the  horse  is  decidedly  shabby,  both  quft  horse  and 
qn4  harness,  but  our  moustaches  are  growing,  and  our  general 
appearance  is  in  keeping.  The  wine  was  very  pleasant  at 
Grenoble,  and  we  have  a  pound  of  ripe  cherries  between  us ; 
so,  on  the  whole,  we  would  not  change  with  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert  or  all  the  Royal  Family,  and  jolt  on  through 
the  long  straight  poplar  avenue  that  colonnades  the  road 
above  the  level  swamp  and  beneath  the  hills,  and  turning 
a  sharp  angle  enter  Vizille — a  wretched  place,  only  memo- 
rable because  firom  this  point  we  befl;in  definitely,  though 
slowly^  to  enter  the  hills  and  ascend  by  the  side  of  the 
Romanche  through  the  valley,  which  that  river  either  made 
or  found — who  knows  or  cares?  But  we  do  know  very 
well  that  we  are  driving  up  a  very  exquisitely  beautiftil 
valley,  that  the  Romanche  takes  longer  leaps  from  rock  to 
rock  than  she  did,  that  the  hills  have  closed  in  upon  us,  that  we 
see  more  snow  each  time  the  valley  opens,  that  the  villages 
get  scantier,  and  that  at  last  a  great  giant  iceberg  walls  up 
me  way  in  front,  and  we  feast  our  eyes  on  the  long  desired 
sight  till  after  that  the  setting  sun  has  tinned  it  purple,  (a 
sure  sign  of  a  fine  day,)  its  ghastly  pallor  snows  us  that  the 
night  is  upon  us.  It  is  cold,  and  we  are  not  sorry  at  half- 
past  nine  to  find  ourselves  at  Bourg  d'  Oysans,  where 
mere  is  a  very  fair  inn  kept  by  one  Martin ;  we  get  a  comfort- 
able supper  of  eggs  and  go  to  bed  fairly  tired. 

This  we  must  remind  the  reader  is  Thursday  night,  on 
Tuesday  morning  we  left  London,  spent  one  day  in  Paris, 
and  are  now  sleepins;  amons  the  Alps,  sharpish  work,  but 
very  satisfactory,  ana  a  prelude  to  better  things  bye  and 
bye.     The  next  day  we  made  rather  a  mistake,  instead  of 

Sing  straight  on  to  Briancjon  we  went  up  a  valley  towards 
ont  Petrous  (a  mountain  nearly  14,000  feet  high,)  intend- 
ing  to  cross  a  high  pass  above  La  B^rarde  down  to  Brian- 
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<jon,  but  when  we  got  to  St  Chrbtophe  we  were  told  the 
pass  would  not  be  open  till  August,  so  returned  and  slept  a 
second  night  at  Bourg  d*  Oysans.  The  valley,  however,  was 
all  that  could  be  desired,  mingled  sun  and  shadow,  tumbling 
river,  rich  wood,  and  mountain  pastures,  precipices  all 
around,  and  snow-clad  summits  continually  unfolding  them- 
selves ;  Murray  is  right  in  calling  the  vaUey  above  Vends  a 
scene  of  savage  sterility.  At  VenAs,  in  the  poorest  of  hostel- 
ries  was  a  tuneless  cracked  old  instrument,  half  piano,  half 
harpsichord ;  how  it  ever  found  its  way  there  we  were  at  a 
loss  to  conceive,  and  an  irrelevant  clock  that  struck  seven 
times  by  fits  and  starts  at  its  own  convenience  during  our 
one  o'clock  dinner;  we  returned  to  Bourg  d' Oysans  at 
seven,  and  were  in  bed  by  nine. 

Saturday,  June  18. 

Having  found  that  a  conveyance  to  Brian<^  was  beyond 
our  finances,  and  that  they  would  not  take  us  any  distance 
at  a  reasonable  charge,  we  determined  to  walk  the  wbcde 
fifty  miles  in  the  day,  and  accordingly  left  Bourgd'  Ovsans 
at  a  few  minutes  before  five  in  the  morning.  The  <uondB 
were  floating  half-way  down  the  mountains,  sauntering  list- 
lessly over  the  uplands,  but  they  soon  b^^un  to  rise,  and 
before  seven  o'clock  the  sky  was  cloudless;  along  the  road 
were  passing  hundreds  of  people  (though  it  was  only  five 
in  the  mommg)  in  detachments  of  from  two  to  nine,  with 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  and  goats ;  picturesque  enough  but  miser- 
ably lean  and  gaunt:  we  leave  them  to  proceed  to  the  fidr, 
and  after  a  three  miles  level  walk  through  a  straight  poplar 
avenue,  commence  ascending  £Eur  above  the  Bomanche;  all 
day  long  we  slowly  ascend,  stopping  occasionally  to  re- 
fresh ourselves  with  vin  ordinaire  and  water,  but  makmg 
steady  way  in  the  main,  though  heavily  weighted  and  under 
a  broiling  sun,  at  one  we  reach  La  Grave,  wliich  is  opposite 
the  Mont  de  Lens,  a  most  superb  mountain.  The  whole 
scene  equal  to  anything  in  Switzerland,  as  &r  as  the  moun- 
tains go.  The  Mont  de  Lens  is  opposite  the  windows, 
seeming  little  more  than  a  stone's  throw  off,  and  causing 
my  companion  (whose  name  I  will,  with  his  penmssion, 
Italianise  into  that  of  the  fiunous  composer  GKuseppe  Verdi) 
to  think  it  a  mere  nothing  to  mount  to  the  top  of  those 
sugared  pinnacles  which  he  will  not  believe  are  manj  miles 
distant  in  reality.  After  dinner  we  trudge  on,  the  scenery 
constantly  improving,  the  snow  drawing  down  to  us,  and 
the  Bomanche  dwindling  hourly;  we  reach  the  top  of  die 
col  de  Lautaret,  which  Murray  must  describe ;  I  can  only 
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say  that  it  is  first  daas  scenery.  The  flowers  are  splendid, 
acres  and  acres  of  wild  narcissus,  the  Alpine  cowslip,  gentians, 
large  purple  and  yellow  anemones,  soldanellas,  and  the 
whole  kith  and  ^  of  the  high  Alpine  pasture  flowers ; 
great  banks  of  snow  lie  on  each  side  ot  the  road,  and 
psobaUy  will  continue  to  do  so  till  the  middle  of  July,  while 
all  around  are  glaciers  and  precipices  innumerable. 

We  only  got  as  far  as  Monestier  after  all,  for  reaching 
that  town  at  half-past  eight,  and  finding  that  Briancon  was 
still  e^bt  miles  ftirther  on,  we  preferred  resting  there  at 
the  miserable  but  cheap  and  honest  Hdtel  de  1'  Europe; 
had  we  gone  on  a  little  farther  we  should  have  found  a 
much  better  one,  but  we  were  tired  with  our  forty-two 
miles  walk,  and  after  a  hasty  supper  and  a  quiet  pipe, 
over  which  we  watch  the  last  twilight  on  the  Alps  above 
Briancon,  we  turn  in  very  tired  but  very  much  charmed. 

Sunday  morning  was  the  clearest  and  freshest  morning 
diat  ever  tourists  could  wish  for,  the  grass  crisplv  frozen, 
(for  we  are  some  three  or  four  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea)  the  glaciers  descending  to  a  level  but  little  higher  than 
the  road;  a  fine  range  of  Alps  in  front  over  Briancon,  and 
the  road  winding  down  past  a  new  river  (for  we  have  long 
lost  Uie  Bomanche)  towards  the  town,  which  is  some  six 
or  seven  miles  distant 

It  was  a  £Ste — Uie  f6te  du  bon  Dieu,  celebrated  annually 
on  this  day  throughout  all  this  part  of  the  country ; — in 
all  the  villages  there  were  little  shrines  erected,  adorned  with 
starinffs  of  blue  corncockle,  narcissus  heads,  and  poppies, 
bonraes  of  green,  pink,  and  white  calico,  moss  and  fir  tree 
branches,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  tastefully  arranged 
bowers  was  an  image  of  the  virgin  and  her  son,  with 
whatever  other  saints  the  place  was  possessed  of. 

At  Brianqon,  which  we  reached  (in  a  trap)  at  eight  o'clock, 
diese  demonstrations  were  more  imposing,  out  less  pleasing, 
the  soldiers  too  were  being  drilled  and  exercised,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  one  of  the  greatest  animation,  such  as 
Frenchmen  know  how  to  exhibit  on  the  morning  of  a  gala 
diqr. 

Leaving  our  trap  at  Briancon  and  making  a  hasty  breakfast 
at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Faix,  we  walked  up  a  very  lonely 
valley  towards  S.  Service.  I  dare  not  say  how  many  hours 
we  wended  our  way  up  the  brawling  torrent  without  meeting 
a  soul  or  seeing  a  human  habitation,  it  was  fearfully  hot 
too,  and  we  longed  for  vin  ordinaire;  S.  Service  seemed 
as  though  it  never  would    come — still  the  same  rugged 
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precipices^  snow-clad  heights,  brawling  torrent  and  stony 
road^  butterflies  beautiful  and  innumerable,  flowers  to  match, 
sky  cloudless.  At  last  we  are  there — through  the  town, 
or  rather  village,  the  river  rushes  furiously,  the  dismantled 
houses  and  gaping  walls  afibrding  palpable  traces  of  the 
fearful  inundations  of  the  previous  year,  not  a  house  near 
the  river  was  sound,  many  quite  uninhabitable,  and  more 
such  as  I  am  sure  few  of  us  would  like  to  inhabit  However, 
it  is  S.  Service  such  as  it  is,  and  we  hope  for  our  vin 
ordinaire;  but  alas!-^not  a  human  being,  man,  woman, 
or  child,  is  to  be  seen,  the  houses  are  all  closed,  the  noon-day 

auiet  holds  the  hill  with  a  vengeance,  unbroken,  save  by 
le  ceaseless  roar  of  the  river. 

While  we  were  pondering  what  this  loneliness  could  mean, 
and  wherefore  we  were  unable  to  make  an  entrance  even 
into  the  little  auberge  that  professed  to  Idge  &  pied  et  A 
cheval,  a  kind  of  low  wail  or  chaunt  begun  to  make  itself 
heard  from  the  other  side  of  the  river;  wild  and  strange 
yet  full  of  a  music  of  its  own^  it  took  my  friend  and  myself 
80  much  by  surprise  that  we  almost  thought  for  the  moment 
that  we  had  trespassed  on  to  the  forbidden  ground  of  some 
fedry  people  who  lived  alone  here,  high  amid  the  sequestered 
vallies  where  mortal  steps  were  rare,  but  on  going  to  the 
comer  of  the  street  we  were  undeceived  indeed,  but  most 
pleasureably  surprised  by  the  pretty  spectacle  that  presented 
itself. 

For  from  the  church  opposite  first  were  pouring  forth 
a  string  of  young  girls  clad  in  their  Sundajr's  best,  then 
followed  the  youths,  as  in  duty  bound,  then  came  a  few  monks 
or  friars,  or  some  such  folk,  carrying  the  virgin,  then  the 
men  of  the  place,  then  the  women  and  lesser  children,  all 
singing  after  their  own  rough  fashion ;  the  effect  was  elec- 
trical, for  in  a  few  minutes  the  procession  reached  us,  and 
dispersing  itself  far  and  wide,  filled  the  town  with  as  much 
life  as  it  bad  before  been  lonely.  It  was  like  a  sudden  in- 
troduction of  the  whole  company  on  to  the  theatre  after 
the  stage  has  been  left  empty  for  a  minute,  and  to  us 
was  doubly  welcome  as  affording  us  some  hope  of  our  wine. 

'<  Yous  ^tes  Fiedmontais^  monsieur,"  said  one  to  me.  I 
denied  the  accusation,  **  Alors  vous  6tes  AUemands."  I  again 
denied  and  said  we  were  English,  whereon  they  opened  uieir 
eyes  wide  and  said,  "  Anglais, — mais  c'est  une  autre  chose," 
and  seemed  much  pleased,  for  the  alliance  was  then  still  in  full 
favour.  It  caused  them  a  little  disappointment  that  we  were 
Frotestants,  but  they  were  pleased  at  being  able  to  tell  us 
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diat  there  was  a  Protestant  minister  higher  up  the  valley 
which  we  said  would  ^'  do  us  a  great  deal  of  pleasure." 

The  vin  ordinaire  was  execrable — they  only  however 
duurged  us  nine  sous  for  it,  and  on  our  giving  half-a-franc 
and  thinking  ourselves  exceedingly  stingy  for  not  giving 
a  whole  one,  they  shouted  out  "  voiUi  les  Anglais,  voilii  la 
generosity  des  Anglais,"  with  evident  sincerity.  1  thought 
to  myself,  that  the  less  we  English  corrupted  the  primitive 
simiuicity  of  these  good  folks,  the  better ;  it  was  really  re- 
fireslung  to  find  several  people  protesting  about  one's  gene- 
rosity for  having  paid  a  half-penny  more  for  a  bottle  of 
wine  than  was  expected;  at  Monestier  we  asked  whether 
many  Englbh  came  there,  and  thev  told  us  yes,  a  great 
many,  there  had  been  fifteen  there  last  year,  but  I  should 
imagine  that  scarcely  fifteen  could  travel  up  past  S.  Servidre, 
and  yet  the  English  character  be  so  little  known  as  to  be  still 
evidently  popular. 

I  don't  know  what  o'clock  it  was  when  we  left  S.  Servidre ; 
middle-day  I  should  imagine — we  left  the  river  however 
on  our  left,  and  began  to  ascend  a  mountain  pass  called 
Isoard,  as  far  as  I  could  make  out,  but  will  not  pledge 
myseU"  to  have  caught  the  name  correctly;  it  was  more 
lonely  than  ever — very  high;  much  more  snow  on  the  top 
than  on  the  previous  day  over  the  col  de  Lautaret,  the 
path  scarcely  distinguishable,  indeed  quite  lost  in  many 
places,  very  beautiful  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  col  de 
Lautaret,  and  better  on  descending  towards  Queyras  than 
on  ascending;  from  the  summit  of  the  pass  the  view  of 
the  several  Alpine  chains  about  is  very  fine,  but  from  the 
entire  absence  of  trees  of  any  kind  it  is  more  rugged  and 
barren  than  I  altogether  liked ;  going  down  towards  Queyras 
we  found  the  letters  S.  I.  C.  marked  on  a  rock,  evidently 
with  the  spike  of  an  alpine-stock, — ^we  wondered  whether 
they  stood  for  St.  John's  College. 

We  reach  Queyras  at  about  four  very  tired,  for  yesterday's 
work  was  heavy,  and  refresh  ourselves  with  a  huge  omelette 
and  some  good  Provence  wine. 

Beader:  don't  go  into  that  auberge,  carry  up  provision 
from  Brian9on,  or  at  any  rate  carry  Uie  means  of  eating 
it:  they  have  only  two  knives  in  the  place,  one  for  the 
landlora  and  one  lor  the  landlady ;  these  are  clasp  knives, 
and  they  carry  them  in  their  pockets ;  I  used  the  landlady's, 
my  companion  had  the  other;  the  room  was  very  like  a 
cow-house— dark,  wooden,  and  smelling  strongly  of  manure ; 
outside  I  saw  that  one  of  the  beams  supporting  a  huge 
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projecting  balcony  that  ran  round  the  honse  was  resting 
on  a  capital  of  white  marble — a  Lombard  capital  that  had 
eyidently  seen  better  days^  they  could  not  tell  as  whence 
it  came.  Meat  they  have  none^  so  we  gorge  ourselres  with 
omelette,  and  at  half-past  fire  trudge  on,  for  we  hare  a 
long  way  to  go  yet,  and  no  alternative  but  to  proceed. 

Abries  is  the  name  of  the  place  we  stopped  at  that  nighty 
it  was  pitch  dark  when  we  reached  it,  and  the  whole  town 
was  gone  to  bed,  by  great  good  luck  we  found  a  cafd  still 
open,  (the  inn  was  shut  up  for  the  night)  and  there  we 
lodged.  1  dare  not  say  how  many  miles  we  had  walked, 
but  we  were  still  plucky :  and  having  prevailed  at  last  on  the 
landlord  to  allow  us  clean  sheets  on  our  beds  instead  of 
the  dirty  ones  he  and  his  wife  had  been  sleeping  on  since 
Christmas,  and  making  the  best  of  the  solitary  decanter 
and  pie  dish  which  was  all  the  washing  implements  we 
were  allowed,  (not  a  toothmug  even  extra)  we  had  coflSee 
and  bread  and  brandy  for  supper,  and  retired  at  about  eleven 
to  the  soundest  sleep  in  spite  of  our  somewhat  hiunble  accom- 
modation. If  nasty,  at  any  rate  it  was  cheap ;  they  charged 
us  a  franc  a  piece  for  our  8upi>ers,  beds,  and  two  cigars ;  we 
went  to  the  inn  to  breakfast,  where  though  the  accommodation 
was  somewhat  better,  the  charge  was  most  extortionate. 
Murray  is  quite  ri^ht  in  saying  the  travellers  should  bargain 
beforehand  at  this  mn  (chez  Richard);  I  think  they  charged 
us  five  francs  for  the  most  ordinary  breakfast.  JProm  this 
place  we  started  at  about  nine,  and  took  a  guide  as  £ur 
as  the  top  of  the  col  de  la  Croix  Haute,  having  too  nearly 
lost  our  way  yesterday;  the  paths  have  not  been  traversed 
much  yet,  and  the  mule  and  sheep  droppings  are  but  scanty 
indicators  of  the  direction  of  padis  of  which  the  winds  and 
rain  have  obliterated  all  other  traces. 

The  col  de  la  Croix  Haute  is  rightly  named,  it  was 
very  high,  but  not  so  hard  to  ascend  until  we  reached  the 
snow — on  the  Italian  side  it  is  terribly  steep,  from  the 
French  side  however  the  slope  is  more  gradual, — the  snow 
was  deeper  at  the  top  of  this  pass  than  on  either  of  the 
two  previous  df^rs;  in  many  places  we  sank  deep  in,  but 
had  no  real  difficulty  in  crossing;  on  the  Italian  side  the 
snow  was  gone  and  the  path  soon  became  dear  enough, 
so  we  sent  our  guide  to  the  right  about  and  trudged  on  alone. 

A  sad  disappointment  however  awaited  us,  for  instead 
of  the  clear  air  that  we  had  heretofore  enjoyed,  the  clouds 
were  rolling  up  from  the  valley,  and  we  entirely  lost  the 
magnificent  view  of  the  plains  of  Lombardy  which  we  ought 
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to  hare  seen:  this  was  our  first  misbapy  and  we  bore  it 
heroioaUy.  A  lunch  may  be  had  at  Frali,  and  there  the 
Italian  tongae  will  be  heard  for  Uie  first  time. 

We  must  have  both  looked  yery  questionable  personages, 
for  I  remember  that  a  man  present  asked  me  for  a  cigar; 
I  gave  him  two,  and  he  profiered  a  sous  in  return  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

Shortly  below  Prali  the  clouds  drew  off,  or  rather  we 
reached  a  lower  level,  so  that  they  were  above  us,  and 
now  the  walnut  and  the  chesnut,  the  oak  and  the  beech 
have  driven  away  the  pines  of  the  other  side,  (not  that  there 
were  many  of  mem)  soon  too  the  vineyards  come  in,  the 
Indian  com  again  fiourishes  everywhere,  Uie  cherries  grow 
ripe  as  we  descend,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  we  felt  to  our 
great  joy  that  we  were  fiurly  in  Italy. 

The  descent  is  steep  beyond  compare,  for  La  Tour  which 
we  reached  by  four  o'clock  is  quite  on  the  plain,  very 
mnch  on  a  level  with  Turin,  (I  do  not  remember  any  descent 
b^ween  the  two)  and  the  pass  cannot  be  much  under  the 
e^Lt  thousand  feet 

Passports  are  asked  at  Bobbio,  but  the  very  sight  of 
die  English  name  was  at  that  time  sufficient  to  cause  the 
passpcHTt  to  be  returned  unscrutinised. 

La  Tour  is  a  Protestant  place,  or  at  any  rate  chiefly  so, 
indeed  all  the  way  firom  S.  Servi^re  we  have  been  among 
TCople  half  Protestant  and  half  Bomanist;  these  were  the 
Waldenses  of  the  middle  ages,  they  are  handsome,  parti- 
cularly the  young  women,  and  I  should  fiuicy  an  honest 
simple  race  enough  but  not  over  clean. 

As  a  proof  that  we  were  in  Italy  we  happened  while 
waiting  for  table  d'hdte,  to  be  leaning  over  the  balcony  that 
ran  round  the  house  and  passed  our  bed-room  door,  when 
a  Qum  and  a  girl  came  out  with  two  large  pails  in  their 
hands,  and  we  watched  them  proceed  to  a  cart  with  a  barrel 
in  it,  which  was  in  a  comer  of  the  vard,  we  had  been 
wondering  what  was  in  the  barrel  and  were  glad  to  see 
them  conunence  tapping  it,  when  lo !  out  spouted  the  blood 
zed  wine  with  which  they  actually  half  filled  their  pails 
before  they  left  the  spot.  This  was  as  Italy  should  be. 
After  dinner  too,  as  we  stroll  in  the  showv  Italian  sort  of 
piazza  near  the  inn,  the  florid  music  which  fills  the  whole 
square,  accompanied  by  a  female  voice  of  some  pretensions, 
again  thoroughly  Italianises  the  scene  and  when  she  stmck 
up  our  English  national  anthem  (with  such  a  bass  accom- 
paniment !)  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  incongmous. 
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^^  Sleeping  at  La  Tour  at  the  hotel  kept  by  M.  Gai,  (which 
.  very  good,  clean  and  cheap)  we  left  next  mornings  i.e. 
luesday,  June  16,  at  four  by  diligence  for  Fimerolo,  thence 
by  rail  to  Turin  where  we  spent  the  day.  It  was  wet  and  we 
saw  no  vestiges  of  the  Alps. 

Turin  is  a  very  handsome  city,  very  regularly  built,  the 
streets  running  nearly  all  parallel  to  and  at  right  angles  with 
each  other;  diere  are  no  suburbs,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  at  the  end  of  every  street  one  sees  Uie  country;  the 
Alps  surround  the  city  like  a  horse-shoe  and  hence  many 
of  the  streets  seem  actuallv  walled  in  with  a  snowy  moun- 
tain. Nowhere  are  the  Alps  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
from  Turin.  I  speak  from  the  experience,  not  of  the  journey 
I  am  describing  but  of  a  previous  one.  From  the  Superga 
the  view  is  magnificent,  but  from  the  hospital  for  soldiers 
just  above  the  Po  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  the  view  is 
very  similar,  and  the  city  seen  to  greater  advantage.  The  Po 
is  a  fine  river,  but  very  muddy,  not  like  the  Ticino  which  has 
the  advantage  of  getting  washed  in  the  Lago  Maggiore.  On 
the  whole  Turin  is  well  worth  seeing.  Leaving  it  however  on 
Wednesday  morning  we  arrived  at  Arena  about  half-past 
eleven :  the  country  between  the  two  places  is  flat,  but  rich 
and  well  cultivated :  much  rice  is  grown  and  in  consequence 
the  whole  country  easily  capable  of  being  laid  under  water, 
a  thing  which  I  should  imagine  the  Piedmontese  would  not  be 
slow  to  avail  themselves  of;  we  ought  to  have  had  the  Alps  as 
a  background  to  the  view,  but  they  were  still  veiled.  It  was 
here  that  a  countryman  seeing  me  with  one  or  two  funny 
little  pipes  which  I  had  bought  in  Turin  asked  me  if  I  was 
a  fabncante  di  pipi — a  pipe-maker. 

By  the  time  that  we  were  at  Arena  the  sun  had  ap- 
peared^ and  the  clouds  were  gone ;  here  too  we  determined 
to  halt  for  half-a-day,  neither  of  us  being  quite  the  thing, 
so  after  a  visit  to  the  colossal  statue  of  San  Carlo,  whidi 
is  very  fine  and  imposing,  we  laid  ourselves  down  under 
the  shade  of  some  chestnut  trees  above  the  lake,  and  enjoyed 
the  extreme  beauty  of  everything  around  us,  until  we  fell  fast 
asleep,  and  yet  even  in  sleep  we  seemed  to  retain  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  unsurpassable  beauty  of  the  scene.  After  dinner 
[we  were  stopping  at  the  Hdtel  de  la  Poste,  a  very  nice  inn 
indeed)  we  took  a  boat  and  went  across  the  lake  to  Angera, 
a  little  town  just  opposite;  it  was  in  the  Austrian  territory, 
but  they  made  no  delay  about  admitting  us;  the  reason 
of  our  excursion  was,  that  we  might  go  and  explore  the 
old  castle  there,  which  is  seated  on  an  inconsiderable  eminence 
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above  the  lake.     It  affords  an  excellent  example  of  Itakr^   ^ 
domestic  Gothic  of  the  middle  ages ;  San  Carlo  was  bonf 
and  resided  here,  and  indeed  if  saindiness  were  to  depend 
upon  beauty  of  natural  scenery,  no  wonder  at  his  haying 
been  a  saint. 

The  castle  is  only  tenanted  by  an  old  man  who  keeps 
the  place ;  we  found  him  cooking  his  supper  oyer  a  small 
crackling  fire  of  sticks  which  he  had  lighted  in  the  nudn 
hall ;  his  feeble  old  yoice  chirps  about  San  Carlo  this  and 
San  Carlo  that  as  we  go  from  room  to  room.     We  haye  no 
carpets  here — ^plain  honest  brick  floors — the  chairs  indeed 
have  once  been  coyered  with  yelyet,  but  they  are  now  so 
worn  that  one  can  scarcely  detect  that  they  have  been. so, 
the  tables  warped  and  worm  eaten,  Uie  few,  that  is,  that 
remained  there,  the  shutters  cracked  and  dry  with  the  sun 
and  summer  of  so  many  hundred  years — no  renaissance  work 
here — yet  for  all  that  there  was  soniething  about  it  which 
made  it  to  me  the  only  really  pleasurable  nobleman's  man- 
sion that  I  haye  ever  been  over ;  the  view  from  the  top  is 
superb,  and  Uien  the  row  home  to   Arena,  the  twinkUng 
lights  softly  gleaming  in  the  lake,  the  bells  jangling  from 
the  tall  and  gaudy  campaniles,  the  stillness  of  the  summer 
night — so  warm  and  yet  so  refreshing  on  the  water — hush — 
there  are  some  people  singing — how  sweetly  their  yoices  are 
borne  to  us  upon  the  sl^ht  breath  of  wind  that  alone  is 
stirring :  oh,  it  is  a  cruel  thing  to  think  of  war  in  connexion 
with  such  a  spot  as  this,  and  yet  from  this  yery  Angera  to 
this  yery  Arena  it  is  that  the  Austrians  haye  been  crossing 
to  conunence  their  attack  on  Sardinia.     I  fear  these  next 
summer  nights  will  not  be  broken  with  the  yoice  of  much 
singing  and  that  we  shall  haye  to  hush  for  the  roaring  of 
cannon. 

I  neyer  knew  before  how  melodiously  frogs  can  croak — 
there  is  a  sweet  rich  guttural  about  some  of  these  that  I 
neyer  heard  in  England:  before  going  to  bed,  I  remember 
particularly  one  amorous  batrachian  courting  malgrd  sa 
nuunan  regaled  us  with  a  lusciously  deep  rich  cro{£,  that 
senred  as  a  good  accompaniment  for  the  shrill  whizzing 
sound  of  the  cigales. 

My  space  is  getting  short,  but  fortunately  we  are  getting 
on  to  ground  better  known ;  I  will,  therefore,  content  myself 
with  fetching  out  the  remainder  of  our  tour  and  leaying  the 
reader  to  Murray  for  descriptions. 

We  left  Arena  with  regret  on  Thursday  morning 
(June  18),  took  steamer  to  me  Isola  Bella,  which  is  an 
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<  ei^unple  of  how  far  human  eztrayagance  and  folly  can  spoil 
'ii  rocky  which  had  it  been  left  alone  would  have  been  Tery 
beautiful^  and  thence  by  a  little  boat  went  to  Bayeno ;  thenoe 
we  took  diligence  for  Domo  d'  Ossola ;  the  weather  donded 
towards  eyening  and  big  rain  drops  beginning  to  descend  wb 
thought  it  better  to  proceed  at  once  by  the  same  diligence 
oyer  the  Sim^lon ;  we  did  not  care  to  walk  Uie  pass  in  iret» 
therefore  leaying  Domo  d'  Ossola,  at  ten  o'clock  that  nighty 
we  arriyed  at  Isella,  about  two  the  weather  clearing  we  saw 
the  gorge  of  Gondo ;  and  walked  a  good  way  up  the  pass  in 
the  early  morning  by  the  diligence ;  breakfasted  at  Simplon  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  without  waiting  a  mom^ity 
as  soon  as  we  got  out  at  jBrieg  set  off  for  Yisp,  which  we 
reached  at  twelye  on  foot;  we  washed  and  dressed  there^ 
dined  and  adyanced  to  Leuk^  and  thence  up  the  most  exqui- 
sitely beautiful  road  to  Leukerbad  which  we  reached  at  abont 
eight  o'clock  after  a  yery  fatiguing  day.    The  Udtel  de  la 
France  is  clean  and  cheap.    Next  morning  we  left  at  half-past 
fiye  and  crossing  the  Gemmi  got  to  Frutigen  at  half-past  one^ 
took  an  oi>en  trap  after  dinner  and  droye  to  Interlaken 
which  we  reached  on  the  Saturday  night  at  eight  o'clod^, 
the  weather  first  rate ;  Sunday  we  rested  at  Interlaken ;  on 
Monday  we  assailed  the  Wengen  Alp^  but  the  weather 
being  pouring  wet  we  halted  on  the  top  and  spent  the  night 
there,  being  rewarded  by  the  most  transcendant  eyenuig 
yiew  of  the  Jungfrau,  Eigher  and  Monch  in  the  clear  cold 
air  seen  through  a  thin  yeil  of  semi-transparent  doud  that 
was  continually  scudding  across  them. 

Next  morning  early  we  descended  to  Ghindelwald, 
thence  past  the  upper  glacier  under  Uie  Wetterhom  oyer 
the  Scheideck  to  Rosemaui,  where  we  dined  and  saw  the 
glacier,  aft;er  dinner  descending  the  yalley  we  yisited  the  £dk 
of  Beichenbach  (which  the  reader  need  not  do  if  he  means  to 
see  those  of  the  Aar  at  Handek)  and  leaying  Meyringen  on  our 
left  we  recommenced  an  ascent  of  the  yalley  of  the  Aar, 
sleeping  at  Guttanen  about  ten  miles  further  on. 

Next  day,  t .  e.  Wednesday,  June  24,  leaying  Guttanen 
yery  early,  passing  the  fEdls  of  Handek,  which  are  first  rate, 
we  reached  the  hospice  at  nine ;  had  some  wine  diere  and 
crawled  on  through  the  snow  and  up  the  rocks  to  the  summit 
of  the  pass — here  we  met  an  an  old  lady,  in  a  blue  ugly,  with 
a  pair  of  green  spectacles,  carried  in  a  chaise  k  porteur ;  she 
had  taken  it  into  her  head  in  her  old  age  that  she  would  like 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world,  and  here  she  was.  We  had  seen 
her  lady's  maid  at  the  hospice,  concerning  whom  we  were 
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told  that  she  was  '^bien  sage"  and  did  not  scream  at  the 
precipices ;  on  the  top  of  the  Gemmi  too,  at  half-past  seven 
m  the  momine^  we  had  met  a  somewhat  similar  lady  walking 
akne  with  a  blae  parasol  oyer  the  snow,  about  half  an  hour 
after  we  met  some  porters  carnring  her  luggage,  and  found 
that  she  was  an  invalid  lady  of  Bern  who  was  walking  over 
to  the  baths  at  Leukerbad  for  the  benefit  of  her  health — we 
scarcely  thought  there  could  be  much  occasion — cleaving 
these  two  gooa  ladies  then,  let  us  descend  the  Grimsel  to  the 
bottom  of  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone,  and  then  ascend  the 
Fnrca — a  stiff  pull — we  got  Uiere  by  two  o'clock,  dined  (Italian 
is  spoken  here  again)  and  finally  reached  Hospenhal  at  half- 
past  five  after  a  very  long  day. 

On  Thursday  walking  down  to  Amstegg  and  taking  a 
trap  to  Fluelen,  we  then  embarked  on  board  a  steamer  and 
had  a  most  enjoyable  ride  to  Lucerne  where  we  slept ;  Friday 
to  Basle  by  rail,  walking  oyer  the  Hanenstein  and  getting 
a  ms^raificent  panorama  (alas !  a  final  one)  of  the  Alps,  and 
from  Basle  to  Strasburg  where  we  ascended  the  cathedral 
as  &r  as  they  would  let  us  without  special  permission  from  a 
power  they  called  Mary,  and  then  by  the  mght  train  to  Paris 
where  we  arrived  Saturday  morning  at  ten. 

Left  Paris  on  Sunday  afternoon,  slept  at  Dieppe;  left 
Dieppe  Monday  morning,  got  to  London  at  three  o'clock  or 
thereabouts,  and  might  have  reached  Cambridge  that  night 
had  we  been  so  disposed;  next  day  came  safely  home  to 
dear  old  St.  John's,  cash  in  hand  7d. 

From  my  window  in  the  cool  of  the  summer  twilight  I 
look  on  the  umbrageous  chestnuts  that  droop  into  the  river. 
Trinity  library  rears  its  stately  proportions  on  the  left — 
opposite  is  the  bridge — over  that,  on  the  right,  the  thick 
dark  foliage  is  blackening  almost  into  sombreness  as  the 
night  draws  on.  Immediately  beneath  are  the  arched 
doisters  resounding  with  the  solitary  footfall  of  meditative 
student,  and  suggesting  grateful  retirement.  I  say  to  myself 
then  as  I  sit  in  my  open  window — that  for  a  continuance, 
I  wotdd  rather  have  this  than  any  scene  I  have  visited 
during  the  whole  of  our  most  enjoyed  tour — and  fetch 
down  a  Thucydides  for  I  must  go  to  Shilleto  at  nine  o'clock 
to-morrow. 

''CELLARIUS." 
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I  STOOD  in  spirit  on  the  twilight  hills 
About  whose  rocky  bases  day  and  night 
The  hoarse  Swale  murmurs  evermore,  and  saw 
The  shadows  darken  round  the  hoary  Kee{>, 
And  thought  upon  the  tales  of  chivalry, 
Of  Arthur  and  his  knights,  and  Guinevere; 
And  musing  thus  amid  the  museful  shade 
Of  thickly-fidling  twilight,  in  my  brain 
Rose  the  wild  story  of  its  time-worn  tower. 

For  unto  one  at  even  wandering  there. 
There  came  a  stranger  knight,  strangely  array'd, 
More  like  a  vision  than  a  Uving  man. 
Who  hail'd  him  courteously,  and  led  him  down 
Thro'  an  old  portal  muffled  up  in  briars, 
Down  broken  flights  of  steps,  and  on  thro'  gloom 
Of  dripping  crypts  and  vaulted  corridors. 
That  rang  with  strange  dim  echoes,  as  tiieir  feet 
Trampled  along  the  floors,  until  they  came 
To  where,  between  two  pillars  arch'd  above 
With  massive  mouldings,  was  a  dark  old  door. 
They  sta/d;   and  whUe  the  youth's  heart  in  his  breast 
Flutter'd,  like  a  caged  bird  against  its  bars, 
The  stranger  knight  reach'd  down  a  key  to  ope 
The  portal:   wide  it  flew  before  his  touch; 
And  to  him  lingering  fearfully,  as  came 
A  soften'd  light  pouPd  upwani  thro'  the  crypt, 
The  knight  in  deep-toned  voice  spake  '<Ent^  in." 
He  entered,  but  as  unto  one  that  wakes 
In  sunshine,  fell  the  light  upon  his  eyes 
Dazzling  his  vision,  yet  he  saw  ere  long, 
Slowly  reveal'd  unto  his  wandering  sight* 
A  hidl  of  &iry  glories;   and  he  gazed 
Till  one  by  one  along  the  dim  saloons 
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Grew  gradual  into  shape  reclining  forms; 

Vision  of  bjegone  ages  I  knights  array'd 

In  armour,  and  beside  them  mighty  shields 

Jewell'd  and  richly  blazon'd,  and  tiiat  shewed 

By  many  a  dint  the  tale  of  wars  gone  by: 

And  ladies,  angel-forms,  the  beautiful 

Of  whom  old  tales  keep  record :   chiefest  she 

Whose  beauty,  high-enthroned  in  Camelot, 

When  all  the  meadow  rang  with  tournament, 

Showered  smiles  and  conquest;  roond  her  perfect  face 

From  snowy  brows  was  pour'd  on  either  side 

Ptofusely  all  her  wealth  of  golden  hair ; 

But  on  her  eyelids,  that  with  sumptuous  fringe 

Swept  her  warm  cheeks,  and  on  her  ripest  lips 

Lay  sleepy  light  and  motionless  repose. 

And  all  about  were  many  ladies  more, 

And  knights,  and  aged  men,  upon  whose  brows 

Gray-hair'd,  the  wisdom  of  the  council-hall 

Sat  in  the  sleeping  wrinkles,  calm  and  sure. 

And  so  the  youth  unconscious  stood  and  gazed, 

And  would  have  gazed,  when  suddenly  the  knight 

That  brought  him  thither  tum'd,  and  from  his  belt 

Loosen'd  tibe  sword,  and  o'er  his  shoulder  drew 

The  bugle  in  its  spangled  baldric  hung. 

Starred  like  some  constellation  of  the  skies 

With  pearl  and  diamond,  and  in  low  deep  tones 

That  woke  him  musing,  even  as  thunder  wakes 

With  sudden  voice  the  ears  of  one  that  looks, 

Heart-charm'd,  upon  a  lake  among  the  hills. 

Spake  such  like  words  as  these:   ''Such  lot  as  thine 

Since  the  old  days  departed  as  a  dream 

Hath  never  come  to  mortal,  thus  to  view 

These  wonders;  but  fur  more  remains;  for  this 

Take  courage,  either  from  this  sheath  to  draw 

This  sword,  undrawn  for  ages!  or  to  blow 

One  blast  on  this;  choose  then  at  once,  nor  fear." 

So  saying  he  held  out  in  either  hand 

The  bugle  and  the  sword — O  who  hath  seen 

So  £Eur  a  sword  since  Bedivere  out-flung 

Excalibur  across  the  lake,  that  eve 

When  Arthur  fell  with  all  his  chivalry? 

He  paused,  and  then  at  sudden  laid  one  hand 

Half-down  the  sheath,  upon  a  rim  of  pearl 

Swollen  with  rubies,  and  the  other  firm 

On  the  cold  gems  that  glitter'd  on  the  hilt. 

Set  in  red  gold;  and  held  his  breath,  and  strove 

With  one  swift  jerk  to  draw  it — half  it  came 

And  flashed,  and  quivered,  and  throughout  the  hall 
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Ran  a  faint  noise  of  motion,  as  when  doves 

About  a  roof  whirl,  and  alight  again; 

And  lo!   the  lady's  eyes  on  whom  he  glanced 

Moved,  as  to  open,  whereat  all  at  once 

A  sudden  tremor  ran  thro'  all  his  limbs 

With  quicken'd  pulses,  and  the  half-drawn  sword 

Blazing  fell  backward  in  its  sheath  again. 

And  then  he  look'd,  and  saw  that  strange  knight's  eyes 

Glare  full  upon  him,  while  hb  brow  was  knit 

In  scornful  anger,  and  with  proud-curved  lipa 

He  spake,  **0  coward!   craven  hearted  boy! 

Know  that  this  foolishness  of  thine  hath  lost 

High  honour,  such  as  ages  have  not  seen 

And  will  not;  but  of  aught  that  might  have  been 

To  know  thou  art  unwordiy;   out*  begone!" 

So  spake  he,  flush'd  with  anger  and  disdain; 

And  he,  the  trembling  youth,  he  knew  not  how, 

Fled  thro'  the  porch,  along  the  oorridcH^ 

And  up  the  ruin'd  stairs;  nor  ever  stay'd 

To  look  or  listen,  till  beyond  the  gate 

He  issued  out  upon  the  hill,  and  saw 

The  moonlight  waning  in  a  gleam  of  menu 
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T  DELIGHT  in  chorchyards.  If  there  is  an  old  cathedral 
•*■  anywhere,  older  than  any  other  cathedral,  I,  for  one,  have 
wandered  thro'  it  often;  thro'  every  aisle  and  corner;  np 
the  towers,  and  ronnd  the  roof. 

But  there  is  one  thing  of  which  I  wish  to  speak.  When 
yon  linger  in  long  aisles  or  solemn  chapelries,  or  lean  against 
the  tombs  in  willow-shadows,  you  read  over  all  the  tales 
written  on  the  tablets  and  stones  with  curious  interest.  This 
I  have  done  a  hundred  times.  And  I  confess  that  I  have 
been  continually  surprised  and  offended  by  their  absurdity 
and  profaneness.  The  eulogies  of  the  great,  the  vapid  plati- 
tudes of  ordinary  worthies,  the  ludicrous  epitaphs  of  the 
poor,  are  alike  offensive  to  delicate  taste  and  true  feeling. 
No  heart  could  dictate  them,  one  would  think.  I  cannot 
bear  them.  I  read  them,  and  my  anger  burns  hot.  My 
patience  loses  itself  completely  in  the  direction  of  the  four 
winds. 

I  want  to  chit-chat  a  little  about  this  nuisance,  and  what 
I  conceive  to  be  the  remedy. 

Setting  aside  the  profanation  of  sacred  edifices,  I  could 
pass  over  the  great  marble  inanities  of  unheard-of  lords  and 
ladies,  who  protrude  their  astonishing  virtues  so  unblushingly 
^pon  our  notice.  For,  you  see,  they  have  left  nothing 
behind  them  worth  remembering,  nothing  ^^good"  which 
well-meaning  friends  can  say  about  them.  So  we  may  easily 
suppose  the  relicts  of  these  people  to  find  a  paltry  satis- 
Action  in  marble  blocks  and  long  Latin  eulogies.  Rob 
them  not,  these  mourning  relatives !  Let  them  not  be  left 
utterly  desolate:  for  in  poor  case  they  certainly  are.  This 
is  setting  aside  the  profanation. 

s2 
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But  when  Stoney^  under  strange  diabolic  influences, 
chisels  abominable  ribaldries  and  trivialities  on  the  grayes 
of  sensible  people^  who  did  their  work  here,  and  died  in  a 
becoming  manner,  then  I  wax  exceeding  wroth.  And  who 
could  help  it  ?    Look  here : — 

Here  lies  Joan  Kitchen,  when  her  glass  was  spent 
She  kicked  up  her  heels  and  away  she  went. 

I  remember  being  shocked  at  that  when  a  mere  boy. 
Doubtless  it  is  not  meant  that  she  died  in  a  drunken  fit. 
Surely,  would  not  Joan  Kitchen,  if  she  could,  stealing  at 
dead  of  night  to  Stoney's  bed,  lean  to  him  with  white  lips 
and  pleading,  beseeching  eyes,  seeming  to  say,  ''come 
and  chisel  it  off.  I  cannot  rest  T'  Or  if  speech  were  per- 
mitted, what  would  she  say  ?  ''  O  man  of  Stone,  have  pity ! 
I  was  quiet  in  my  life.  I  liyed  as  a  maiden  should.  I  died 
in  peace.  And  now  thou  hast  put  this  curse  upon  me.  I  am 
come  out  of  my  grave.  I  cannot  rest  My  good  fame  is 
blasted ;  my  name  made  a  mockery.  O  man  of  Stone,  have 
pity !  chisel  it  off!" 

I  say  such  inscriptions  are  an  insult  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead;  which  they,  poor  helpless  ones,  if  they  could, 
would  scratch  off  with  their  long-grown  nails. 

And  then  again,  many,  which  seem  to  us  all  right,  pro- 
bably do  not  at  all  fit  the  subject.  Tho'  we  can  quite  con- 
ceive the  possibility  of  a  serio-comic  {riskiness  like  diat 
of  the  following;  I  doubt  much  if  the  owner  be  fairly 
represented : — 

Here  lies  I.     There's  an  end  to  my  woes; 
And  my  soul  and  body  at  aise  is; 
With  the  tip  o'  my  nose  and  the  tips  o'  my  toes 
Turned  up  to  the  roots  o'  the  daisies. 

There  is  a  simple  pathos  about  the  daisy  part  which 
^oes  well  with  the  woes;  but  the  flippant  element  seems 
discordant. 

You  will  say,  these  ludicrous  and  profane  inscriptions 
are  only  found  on  the  graves  of  the  very  poor  and  ignorant 
Perhaps  it  may  be  so,  tho*  I  doubt  it  much.  Further  I 
believe  they  are  almost  always  meant  seriously ;  and  written 
from  a  wish  to  honour  the  dead  and  to  keep  memorial  of 
them. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  prosy  sing-song  nursery 
rhymes  of  the  middle  classes  are  no  better  in  their  kind; 
and  frequently  conceal  beneath  their  seriousness  something 
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iofinitely  more  ludicrous.  There  is  little  to  choose  betweeu 
them. 

Come  to  the  simple  grave  of  some  poet  or  author^  known 
to  fame.  Linger  on  the  spot;  look  at  the  grass.  And  your 
thoughts  come  swift  and  natural^  and  your  melancholy  is 
touched  with  light  from  Heaven.  Look  now  at  his  inscrip- 
tion! read  it.  You  involuntarily  draw  back  from  it,  and 
reject  it  in  your  heart  for  its  empty  sound  and  studied  folly. 

Take  the  monument  of  Sterne  in  illustration : 

Alas,  poor  Yorick! 

Near  to  this  place  lies  the  body 

of 

The  Reverend  Laurence  Sterne,  A.M. 

Died  Sept.  13,  1768, 

aged  53  years. 

Ah!   molliter  ossa  quiescant 

*Well/  you  say,  *  this  is  all  right.'  Well,  reader,  perhaps  it 
is.  But  this  is  not  all.  First  follow  twelve  stupid  lines  in  the 
rhyming  couplet  of  Pope ;  which  I  omit  And  then,  0  ye 
gentle  spirits !  these  words : — 

This  monumental  stone  was  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased  by  his  brother  masons ;  for  altho'  he  did  not  live  to  be  a 
member  of  the  society,  yet  all  his  incomparable  performances  evi- 
dently prove  him  to  have  acted  by  rule  and  square ;  tkmf  reiaice  m 
ike  opporkimty  of  perpetuoHng  his  high  and  ummpeaehaiffU  waraetm' 
taafUrageM. 

For  my  part,  I  like  simplicity.  And  to  be  on  the  safe 
side,  ^ve  me  just  the  name,  birth,  and  death.  Or  perhaps 
only  the  name.  For  time,  is  it  not  a  conceit  of  ours  ?  If  we 
remember  the  dead,  is  it  not  as  yesterday  when  they  moved 
about  us?  And  if  we  forget  them,  is  not  the  gulf  as  it 
were  ages  ? 

Yea,  if  we  be  strangers,  to  whom  the  name  is  nothing, 
does  not  a  wave  of  grass,  or  a  lichen-spotted  cypress,  tell  the 
tale  best  of  all  ? 

These  perhaps  are  mere  fancies;  tho'  I  could  find 
support  for  them. 

Westminster  Abbey  has  many  memorials  of  great  ones, 
and  not  great;  but  there  is  no  inscription  in  Westminster 
Abbey  that  can  compare  with  this : — 

"  O  RARE  BEN  JONSON.*' 

Not  a  date  or  age  or  anything,  but  only  that:  and  your  heart 
is  thrilled  witlun  you,  as  you  stand  in  the  Poets*  corner. 
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There  is  nothing  to  draw  away  attention  firom  die  CBsendal 
fact ;  nothing  to  exercise  the  mechanical  mind  upon :  and  so 
the  soul  is  touched. 

But  come  with  me.  Over  the  water  to  a  little  island, 
between  England  and  America,  but  much  nearer  England ; 
a  little  island  that  had  a  kine  once,  but  has  no  longer; 
redolent  of  herrings ;  remnant  of  whose  greatness  still  survires 
in  a  curious  and  uncertain  device  still  extant  npon  farthings : 
noted  for  cats.     Come  with  me. 

Here,  hid  in  trees,  is  a  little  hill,  with  an  old  church 
upon  it:  and  the  hill  is  thick  with  graves.  But  the  dead 
far  exceed  the  graves.  A  new  graveyard  on  an  opposite 
hill  would  hint  as  much:  also  the  old  sexton's  pregnant 
remark,  '^  no  more  folks  is  to  be  put  here.''  You  are  con- 
scious of  the  judiciousness  of  this  regulation,  in  more  ways 
than  one.  Giant  Death  has  been  here.  Hear  him  say  with 
Samson,  '^Heaps  upon  heaps,  I  have  slain  a  thousand  men." 

Of  this  church  you  may  safely  take  a  sketch :  so  quaint 
is  it.  Also  near  the  porch  are  some  very  ancient  stones^ 
described  in  all  guide  books,  which  I  scorned  to  consult  I 
shall  not  tell  the  name  of  the  kirk,  lest  you  should  hunt 
them  up  in  some  shilling  nuisance.  I  will  help  to  keep 
their  secret. 

But  what  I  brought  you  here  for  was  to  read  a  few 
inscriptions.    What  do  you  think  of  this : — 


or  this : — 


The  grave  of  Ann  Clark. 


Rob  Kelly  was  buried  here. 


No  Latin,  mark!  plain,  simple  English.  I  conceive  that 
Bob  Kelly  could  not  sleep  if  he  thought  his  name  was 
Bobertus  Kelleius.     How  could  he,  innocent  soul ! 

Many  a  grave  here  has  only  a  piece  of  slate  with  juafc 
initials ;  many  and  many  a  grave  here  has  no  name  at  all.  Yet 
these  were  not  beasts  or  dogs,  but  simple-hearted;  men, 
women  and  children :  good  souls  many  a  one,  each  in  his 
own  style;  whom  the  world  forgot;  who  were  great,  but  not 
recorded,  save  of  the  rank  grass;  whose  memory  survives 
in  Heaven. 

I  am  sure  you  would  like  to  hear  of  two  brothers,  who 
always  remained  brothers ;  who  gave  a  helping  hand,  each 
to  each,  and  jogged  along  together;  sharmg  life's  vicissi- 
tudes, of  joy  or  sorrow ;  who  "  retired  independent"  to  this 
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place.  Perhaps  you  expect  to  find  such  an  inscription  as 
this: — 

<<In  this  tomb  are  deposited 

the  mortal  remains  of 

William  Curphy, 

Of  tiiia  Parish.    He  was  bom  the  8th  of  May,  1809, 

and  died  June  10,  1840,  at  the  early  age  of  31. 

He  was  universally  loved  in  life,  and 
deeply  regretted  in  death,  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Also  of 

Matthew  Curphy, 

brother  of  the  aforesaid  WilUam  Curphy. 

Between  these  two  brothers  an  unspotted 

friendship  eontinued  thro'  life." 

'^Sanl  and  Jonathan  were  lovely  and  pleasant  in  their  lives.*' 

2  Sam.  i.  23. 
''Weep  not  for  we  who's  buried  here, 

For  we  was  friends  in  life; 
Weep  not  for  we,  nor  shed  no  tear, 
For  we  was  man  and  wife." 

The  like  is  not  to  be  found  here.  I  doubt  not  but  Stoney 
will  transfer  it  to  his  pocket-book^  and  take  the  earliest 
^portunit^  of  pressing  it  into  the  service.  But  in  this 
Eurk-yard  is  none  such. 

Come  and  read  what  we  have.  Ye  that  know  the  pathos 
of  silence^  stand  on  this  green  heap,  and  read  this  nit  of 
slate  at  the  head : — 

William  Curphy  and  Mat. 

There  it  is ;  nothing  more. 

Now  I  shall  bring  you  back  to  England,  to  a  Cemetery 
in  Bath>  which  I  myself  have  not  seen,  as  yet,  but  a  friend 
of  mine  has. 

A  little  garden  plot,  one  foot  by  two,  little  flowers  about 
it;  a  marble  coping  round  it;  and  just  one  word  on  the  mar- 
ble coping : — 

"JOHNNY.* 

We  will  say  "farewell"  here.  Only  speak  to  your 
friends  of  this  matter.  So  that  when  you  leave  them  at  last, 
you  may  lie  in  your  grave  in  peace,  ''  the  smile  have  time 
for  growing  in  your  eyes,"  and  your  spirit  rest 
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Who  now,  in  sweetlj-plaintive  strain^ 

Reveals  the  seat  of  inward  pain? 

Who  now  upon  thy  cheek's  soft  bloom 

Distils  the  sweetness  of  perfume? 

Ah!  hapless  youth,  and  yet  to  prove 

How  treacherous  are  the  paths  of  Love! 

He  never  thinks  of  storms  to  come — 

Yet  not  a  sign  to  warn  him  home! 

Little  he  dreams  of  chafing  seas ; 

Little  he  dreads  the  fickle  breeze! 

But,  fondly  trustful,  hopes  to  find 

Thee  ever  lovely,  ever  kind. 

How  oft,  I  ween,  will  he  deplore 

His  fondest  hopes  are  hopes  no  more! 

How  oft  in  tears  hell  mourn  the  day, 

When  first  he  sail'd  Love's  treach'rous  bay! 

The  sky  was  dear,  the  sea  was  calm, 

And  not  a  breath  to  raise  alarm; 

The  sails  are  furl'd,  he  softly  glides 

Adown  the  bosom  of  the  tides; 

Winds  sudden  rise,  and  tempest-toss'd 

The  youth  laments  his  fortunes  lost; 

Down  sinks  the  boat,  and  strives  the  wave 

To  wash  him  to  an  early  grave; 

Struggling  he  gains  the  wish'd-for  shore. 

And  inly  vows  to  love  no  more! 

I  too  have  sail'd  this  stormy  sea, 

A  victim  to  vain  phantasy; 

But  now,  far  wiser  grown,  I  know 

What  grief  the  cares  of  love  bestow ; 

Ah!   now  it  is  that,  danger  gone, 

I  thank  the  gods  for  kindness  shown; — 

The  gods — who  ever  wish  to  show 

The  safest  way  for  men  to  go; 

Grateful  I  feel  I  gaxa'd  the  shore, 

That  aU  the  cares  of  love  are  o'er; 

Now  I  refiect,  as  well  I  may. 

My  fiiult  was  of  a  by^;one  day ; 

My  former  hopes  are  lost  in  air — 

My  future  hq)es  are — not  the  fair! 

"THASIN/* 

*  The  ideas  contained  in  these  lines  are  in  great  measure  suggested 
by  Hor.  Od.  x.  v. 
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When  the  Cambridge  flower-show  ended. 
And  the  flowers  and  guests  were  gone. 

As  the  evening  shades  descended. 
Roamed  a  man  forlorn  alone. 

Sage  beside  the  River  slow 
Sat  a  Don  renowned  for  lore 

And  in  accents  soft  and  low 
To  the  elms  his  love  did  pour. 

*' Julia,  if  pij  learned  eyes 
Gaze  upon  thy  matchless  &ce: 

'Tia  because  I  feel  there  lies 
Magic  in  thy  lovely  grace. 

"I  will  marry!   write  that  threat 

In  the  ink  I  daily  waste: 
Marry — Pay  each  College  debt, 

College  Ale  no  more  will  taste. 

'^Granta,  far  and  wide  renowned. 
Frowns  upon  the  married  state; 

In  her  views  she'll  soon  come  round. 
Hark!    Reform  is  at  the  gate. 

''Other  fellows  shaU  arise. 
Proud  to  own  a  husband's  name: 

Ph>ud  to  own  their  infants'  cries, 
Harmony  the  path  to  £une. 

"Then  the  progeny  that  springs 
From  our  ancient  College  walls, 

Armed  with  trumpets,  noi^  things, 
ShaU  astound  us  by  their  squidls. 
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^'Sounds  no  wrangler  yet  has  heard. 

Our  posterity  shall  fright: 
E'en  Hhe  Eagle,'  valiant  Inrd, 

Shall  betake  itself  to  flight." 

Such  the  thoughts  that  through  him  whirl'd 

Pensively  reclining  there: 
Smiling,  as  his  fingers  curl'd 

His  divinely-glowing  hair. 

He,  with  all  a  lover's  pride, 

Felt  his  manly  bosom  glow, 
Sought  the  Bull,  besought  the  Bride, 

All  she  said  was  <<No,  Sir,  No!" 

Julia,  pitiless  as  cold, 

Lo  the  vengeance  due  from  Heaven  I 
College  Livings  he  doth  hold; 

Single  bliss  to  thee  is  given. 
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TN  looking  over  the  Ordnance  Maps  of  the  Counties  of 
England,  I  have  somehow  or  other  been  unable  to  find 
the  little  vill^e  of  Porbridge.-  How,  or  why  this  is,  I  will 
not  presume  to  say;  whether  the  science  of  Geography  be 
at  fiuilt,  or  the  insignificance  of  that  tiny  cluster  of  cottages 
hid  it  from  Groyernment  survey,  remains  to  be  determined. 
Still,  there  it  was  that  I  got  up  an  extempore  home,  for  a 
few  weeks  of  recreation  one  Long  Vacation,  and  exchanged 
the  pursuit  of  coy  Mathematics  for  the  music  of  the  deep 
blue  waves. 

It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  spot,  and  when  I  think  of  it, 
I  feel  poetical  all  over.  The  neatly  built  village  with  its 
fisherman  population,  the  coolness  of  my  cheery  litde  room 
looking  out  over 

<<the  fidntest  sheen. 
Of  low  white  walls  upon  the  village  green,^ 

its  seclusion,  and  its  calmness  were  pleasing  to  me^  who 
sought  for  rest  and  quiet.  There  too,  the  eye  could  roam  at 
pleasure  over  the  grand  open  sea,  or  wander  on  and  on  until 
it  was  fain  to  rest  for  a  moment  or  two  on  one  of  the  sails 
which  dotted  the  horizon,  and  seemed  to  glance  and  sparkle 
Hke  diamonds  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 

I  lodged  in  a  house  not  far  from  the  beach,  with, — to  all 
appearance, — a  worthy  couple,  who  reioiced  in  the  name  of 
Trout.  Trout  himself  was  a  burly  fellow,  captain  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  small  skiff;  he  always  addressed  me  as  '^yer 
honor,''  and  religiously  tarred  his  trousers  in  true  boatman- 
hke  fashion.  His  better-half  was  very  respectable  and 
obliging;  indeed,  a  very  model  landlady,  if  I  may  except 
her  uncontrolable  tendency  to  tears,  an  arrangement  I  always 
considered  unnecessary  in  such  a  naturally  briny  locality. 
This  habit  rather  annoyed  me  at  first.  An  appeal  for  eggs  for 
breakfast  generally  produced  emotion ;  mustard  for  my  steak 
at  dinner,  at  least  a  few  sighs  and  a  sob ;  water-cresses  for 
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tea^  a  flood  of  tears  and  distress  beyond  measure.  Bat  after 
a  day  or  two  I  became  used  to  this,  and  indeed  at  last  ^Eincied 
that  these  lacrymose  spring  and  ebb-tides  imparted  an  i^ee- 
able  coolness  and  sea-sidy  flavour  to  the  atmosphere.  ''  Bless 
your  *eart,  yer  honor,"  said  Trout  to  me  one  dav,  touching 
Lis  spouse,  **  she  does  draw  an  uncommon  deal  oi  water,  bat 
give  her  plenty  of  sail"  (a  playful  allusion  to  pockethandker- 
chiefe)  ^'  and  few  can  do  her  number  of  knots  per  hour/' 

One  real  disadvantage,  however,  soon  manifested  itself. 
I  was  constantly  awaked  in  the  middle  of  the  night  by  heavy 
footsteps  going  up  and  down  stairs,  and  by  strange  noises  in 
the  room  over  me,  as  though  a  bookcase  were  wdtzing  with 
a  chest  of  drawers,  or  a  detachment  of  pavers  at  work  by  the 
job.  The  first  night  I  grinned  and  bore  it;  the  next  I 
growled  and  bore  it ;  the  third  I  became  desperate,  and  in 
me  morning  demanded  an  explanation.  Mrs.  Trout  seemed 
considerably  embarrassed,  drew  forth  a  handkerchief  and 
wept.  She  at  last  began  to  speak,  slightly  inarticulate  at 
first,  poor  woman ;  but  she  got  over  my  unkindness  at  last, 
and  assured  me  that  '^  He  would'nt  hurt  a  unborn  babe." 
Further  enquiry  elicited  the  fact,  that  the  ^^  he"  was  another 
lodger,  endowed  with  all  the  attributes  of  an  angel, — ^if  my 
landlady  was  to  be  beUeved, — ^with  the  exception  of  the  wings. 
Who  the  babe  unborn  might  be,  is  still  a  mystery.  As 
might  be  expected,  I  expressed  myself  strongly  on  the 
domestic  proceedings  of  the  other  lodger,  and  suggested  for 
his  benefit  a  trifle  more  attention  to  the  natural  phenomena 
of  day  and  night,  and  "  tired  Nature's  sweet  restorer." 

"  Well,  sir,"  expostulated  Mrs.  Trout,  "  he  is  'centric, 
sir ;  and  I  told  him  this  morning,  Mr.  Biggs,  says  I ;  Well, 
Mrs.  Trout,  says  he ;  says  I,  now  really  sir  you  must  take 
care  of  them  dear  boxes  of  yours,  and  keep  'em  more  still 
like.  And  I  made  bold  to  tell  him,  sir,  that  you  was  a  nice 
quiet  young  gentleman  as  was  worth  your  weight  in  gold, 
and  that  you  was  always  a  reading  of  poetry." 

Here  the  good  lady  was  quite  overcome,  and  being 
flooded  with  tears,  and  having  used  up  handkerchief,  apron, 
and  sleeves,  vanished,  I  suppose,  for  fresh  '^  sail." 

Lest  the  reader  should  lie  under  a  misapprehension,  it 
may  perhaps  be  desirable  to  correct  Mrs.  Trout  on  the  matter 
of  the  poetry  *'  I  was  always  a-reading."  The  fact  is,  she 
could  not  read;  and  the  Epic  in  question  was  a  book  of 
Logarithmic  Tables,  which  she  had  seen  in  my  hand. 

Whoever  this  Mr.  Biggs  was,  (for  strange  to  say,  I  had 
never  seen  him,)  he  was  quiet  enough  the  next  night ;  in- 
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deed^  had  Mr.  Biggs  become  suddenly  inanimate  and  been 
placed  in  a  glass-case,  he  could  not  have  behaved  in  a  more 
exemplary  manner.  The  chest  of  drawers  and  bookcase 
dismissed  their  dancing-master,  and  the  brigade  of  pavers 
were  discharged. 

Want  of  society  soon  brought  me  over  to  Alexander 
Selkirk's  view  of  Solitude,  and  led  me  too  to  ask  "the 
Sages,*'  as  a  personal  favour  for  the  charms  they  "  had  seen 
in  its  face."  I  thought  then  how  wisely  the  Poet,  who 
admired  Solitude,  begged  a  benevolent  public 

To  give  him  still  a  friend  in  his  retreat. 
That  he  might  whisper.  Solitude  is  sweet. 

And,  thus  it  was  that,  after  a  little  while,  I  felt  so  amicably 
disposed  towards  my  fellow-lodger,  that  I  strongly  desired  to 
see  him,  and,  if  advisable,  to  strike  up  an  acquaintance. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trout  seemed  to  object  to  this.  Mr. 
Big^  (they  said)  wished  to  be  alone ;  he  never  went  out  but 
at  night ;  ne  did  not  care  who  lodged  under  him ;  he  could 
not  come  and  breakfast  with  me ;  he  could  not  look  in  on  me 
at  any  time ;  and,  finally,  Mr.  Biggs  was  ill  in  bed. 

All  this  mystery  puzzled  me.  In  a  few  days  this  man 
became  an  ideality  which  haunted  me,  a  perfect  nightmare. 
He  had  nothing  substantial  about  him  but  luggage,  and  this 
was  constantly  being  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs.  What 
he  lived  on  I  could  not  discover,  for  never  by  any  chance  did 
I  see  provisions  go  up  to  him,  if  I  may  except  a  large  cask, 
which  contained  in  my  temperate  view  sufficient  beer, — if 
beer  it  was, — to  intoxicate  a  small  garrison  of  artillery. 
Fancy  constructed  for  him  a  dietary  involving  all  possible 
combinations  of  beer  hot,  beer  cold,  beer  spiced,  copus,  and 
caudle ;  but,  after  all,  this  style  of  living  presented  such  a 
bilious  aspect,  that  I  was  obliged  to  abandon  the  hypothesis. 
This  was  not  all; — though  very  ill,  Mr.  Biggs  would  see 
nobody,  not  even  a  doctor.  Could  it  be  some  mortal  disease 
beyond  the  reach  of  human  skill  ?  Impossible,  in  these  days 
of  Holloway's  Pills,  or  if  the  pills  could  do  nothing,  still 
there  was  the  Ointment.  I  began  to  feel  anxious,  so  I  went 
up  one  day  and  knocked  at  his  door,  but  no  voice  invited  me 
in,  and  the  bolt  was  drawn  inside.  At  last  I  abandoned  all 
hope  of  seeing  him,  and  contented  myself  with  building  airy 
castles  as  to  who  and  what  he  might  be.  I  have  often  won*- 
dered  since,  how  I  could  possibly  have  spent  those  days  of 
relaxation  without  Mr.  Biggs;  my  speculations  upon  that 
man  were  the  very  joy  of  my  heart.    Sometimes  I  inclined 
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to  believe  him  a  spy  of  the  French  government;  at  other 
times,  a  student  of  Nature,  silent,  abstracted ;  but  this  idea 
I  soon  rejected,  for  unless  he  was  writing  a  full  and  exact 
history  of  the  owl  and  bat  tribes,  such  a  supposition  was 
quite  untenable.  At  length,  in  sheer  desperation  I  gave  the 
matter  up,  and  tried  to  banish  Biggs  from  my  mind. 

Meanwhile  a  fortnight  passed  by ;  still  Biggs  was  what 
he  had  always  been, — an  ideality,  and  his  luggage  a  disagree* 
able  reality.  One  day  the  thought  struck  me,  that  perhaps 
either  from  necessity,  from  fancy,  or  a  romantic  turn  of  mind, 
he  went  out  shut  up  in  one  of  those  everlasting  black  boxes. 
It  was  just  possible  that  he  might  be  a  refugee,  or  some  one 
to  whom  careful  concealment  was  important,  but,  as  even 
refdgees  occasionally  need  fresh  air,  he  might  use  his  box  as  a 

rilanquin,  being  a  contrivance  at  once  ingenious  and  elegant, 
resolved  to  test  the  truth  of  this  supposition.  That  very  night 
Mr.  Biggs'  luggage  went  for  its  usual  constitutional,  and 
after  it  had  blundered  past  my  door,  and  under  the  special 
patronage  of  Trout's  tarred  trousers,  emerged  into  the  dark* 
ness  of  night,  I  cautiously  followed.  From  the  care  and 
tenderness  with  which  Trout  handled  his  burden,  I  became 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  I  had  indeed  discovered  at 
least  one  of  Mr.  Biggs'  little  wayi.  It  was  a  very  dark  night, 
and  I  had  some  trouble  to  keep  Trout  in  sight  without 
betraying  myself.  He  made  for  the  beach,  through  some 
windmg  foot-paths  carefully  constructed  so  as  to  throw  the 
traveller  on  his  head  every  four  or  five  steps  he  took.  The 
curve  described  by  my  apex  as  I  stumbled  along  was  of  such 
a  painfiillv  complicated  character,  and  the  danger  of  a  repeal 
of  the  umon  between  my  head  and  shoulders  so  imminent, 
that  I  began  to  envy  Biggs  his  style  of  conveyance  as  a  real 
luxury,  especially  if  the  box  was  nicely  fitted  up  inside,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  breathing  department  satisfactonr. 
The  sea  was  at  length  reached,  and  there  stood  Trout's  skiff 
moored  beside  a  wharf-shaped  rock.  Two  men  were  on 
board  who  (impressed,  as  I  thought,  with  Big^'  dignity,  or 
awed  by  the  stillness  of  the  night)  spoke  in  whispers,  and 
very  little  of  that.  Was  it  possible  that  Biggs,— if  Biggs  it 
was, — was  going  for  a  cruise  that  time  of  night  ?  The  idea 
was  so  absurd  mat  I  laughed  aloud,  and  immediately  a  heavy 
thump  on  the  head  from  a  neighbouring  benefactor  (Trout,  I 
believe)  produced  a  beautiful  illumination  within  me,  and 
before  the  gas  was  turned  ofi*  I  became  senseless,  my  last 
sensation  being  a  strong  smell  of  cigars. 

When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  lying  upon  my  bed,  and 
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Mn.  Trout  wiping  her  eyea  in  the  distance.  My  thonghts 
vere  yery  confused^  but  one  notion  predommated,  and  tbit 
was,  that  Bi^s  had  assaulted  me.  This  idea  Mrs.  Trout 
confirmed,  eyidently  catching  at  it  as  a  means  of  getting  out 
of  a  difficulty;  but  she  reckoned  without  her  host.  The 
music  of  the  '^  inyisible's"  black  box  meandering  up  the 
stairs,  brought  back  the  Biggs'  infatuation  strong  upon  me, 
and  this  combined  with  an  impulse  to  ayenge  my  wrongs, 
rendered  me  deaf  to  my  landlady's  entreaties;  so  leaping 
from  my  bed,  with  three  bounds  I  reached  the  mysterious 
chamber.  The  black  box  was  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
Trout  on  his  knees  before  it,  taking  out  packet  after  packet  of 
cigars,  a  keg  of  whiskey,  and  other  contraband  goods.  The 
piaee  was  simply  a  store-room,  Mr.  Trout  a  conyioted  smug- 
gler, and  Biggs  a  nonentity.  The  whole  truth  rushed  upon 
me,  and  so  md  Trout.  In  perfect  disregard  of  all  the  trea- 
tises on  etiquette  I  haye  eyer  heard  of,  he  seized  me  by  the 
collar,  and  was  about  to  turn  my  yertical  into  the  horizontal, 
when  a  third  party  made  his  appearance.  The  stranger  was 
a  coast-guard;  and  before  the  slightest  allusion  could  be  made 
to  Mr.  John  Bobinson,  or  any  other  proyerbial  personage 
Ukely  to  be  of  assistance,  we  were  both  arrested  as  smugglers, 
and  the  cigars  and  other  property  of  the  imaginary  JBiggs 
confiscated  in  the  Queen's  name.  As  we  descended  the 
stairs,  Mrs.  IVoui  stood  in  the  doorway,  weeping  into  the 
counterpane  of  my  bed,  and  sobbing  out  "  that  she  neyer 
thought  'twould  come  to  this." 

I  made  out  a  clear  case  to  the  magistrates,  and  was  at 
once  released.  Trout  was  completely  at  fault,  and  subse- 
quently went  into  retirement  under  the  immediate  patronage 
of  the  Goyemment 
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Abm!  irm!  ye  men  of  England!   the  battle  boor  is  nigh. 
The  hour  when  ye  must  oonquer,  or  vanquished,  noUy  die. 
Beware  of  boasting  counsel,  beware  of  long  delay. 
And  leave  not  till  to-morrow,  what  should  be  done  to-day. 

The  foeman  standeth  ready,  in  grim  and  fierce  array. 
And  leaders  vainly  hinder  the  hands  they  cannot  stay; 
Along  the  whole  horizon  the  war-clouds  gath^  fast; 
To  scatter  them,  brave  Britons,  be  ye  not  found  the  last. 

Go,  deck  the  expanse  of  ocean  with  British  men-of-war. 
And  let  your  squadrons  cover  the  plains  both  wide  and  iu; 
Let  no  one  now  look  backward;  haste  on  to  meet  the  foe, 
And  let  each  heart  with  courage  within  each  bosom  glow. 

Remember,  that  if  victors,  old  England  will  rejoice. 

And  cheer  each  noble  efibrt  with  all  her  heart  and  voice: 

And,  if  ye  fall,  remember,  she  never  will  forget 

Those  sons  that  for  her  freedom  their  fate  have  bravely  met. 

Go,  gallant  hearts,  'tis  England,  your  own  dear  native  land. 
For  whom  against  the  foeman  ye  will  combat  hand  to  hand: 
Arm  I   arm!  ye  men  of  England!    the  battle  hour  is  nigh. 
The  hour  when  ye  must  conquer,  or  vanquished,  nobly  <^ 
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NOTES  ON  FICHTE. 
7%e  Nature  and  Vocatvm  of  the  Scholar. 


Wddie  woU  bleibt  vcm  alien  den  Philosophieen  ? 

Ich  weiss  nicht; 
Aber  die  Phflosophie^  hoff Icfa^  soil  ewig  bestehen. 


Those  who  occapy  themselves  with  Mathematics  to  the  neglect 
of  PhOosophy,  are  like  the  wooers  of  Penelope,  who,  unable  to 
obtain  the  nustress^  contented  themselves  with  the  maids. 


[fHEBE  is  no  doubt  that  a  certain  element  in  our  literature^ 
commonly  and  correctly  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
German  thought  and  German  writers,  has  of  late  grown 
into  great  and  increasing  importance.  It  is  curious  to 
observe  how  nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  present  age,  who 
exercise  any  influence  in  the  regions  of  thought  among 
Tonng  men,  are  more  or  less  conversant  with  German  phi- 
losophy and  modes  of  thought.  It  influences  especially 
our  poetry;  perhaps  because  that  is  necessarily  a  truer 
reflex  of  tne  present  in  each  individual,  than  a  work  which 
draws  its  material  from  the  past  Cambridge  has  felt  the 
influence  bat  slightly;  all  her  training  is  opposed  to  it. 
Strange  that  the  Umyersity  devoted  to  science  should  be 
opposed  to  philosophy  ?  But  is  it  not  so  ?  Is  there  a  the- 
doey  in  Cambri4ge?  Are  there  principles  which  belong 
to  the  present  and  not  to  the  past?  Her  theology,  politics, 
and  prmdples  are  alike  hereditary,  and  are  but  ill  adapted 
to  form  leaders  of  men,  men  who  can  enter  into  and  solve 
the  great  social,  religions,  and  philosophical  problems  peculiar 
to  the  present  age. 

To  make  philosophy  attractive  even  to  a  cultivated  English 
mind  it  should  be  prepared  expressly  with  that  view.  It 
most  be  written  by  an  Englishman  who  completely  corn- 
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prebends  his  subject,  gets  clearly  round  and  grasps  k ;  asd 
not  by  a  Grerman,  wbo  dives  deeper  perhaps  into  the  ocean, 
but  comes  back  without  a  specimen  of  what  he  found  there, 
that  is  appreciable  by  an  Englishman.  I  know  not  how 
therefore  to  persuade  others  to  try  a  book  which  I  mysdf 
found  of  inestimable  value — Fichte's  '  Nature  and  Vocation 
of  the  Scholar/  It  was  recommended  to  me  by  the  author 
of  a  paper  in  I%e  Etigle,  No.  III.,  and  I  tried  it ;  and  I  hope 
others  will  do  the  same. 

The  life  of  Fichte  is  an  admirable  study.  The  princiide 
at  the  root  of  all  his  heroism,  all  his  tenderness,  and  all 
his  philosophy  is  so  simple,  that  it  seems  as  if  all  men  could 
be  equally  great;  so  pure  and  spiritual,  that  men  would 
almost  cease  to  be  men  if  they  could  but  once  apprehend 
it,  and  it  became  the  fundamental  principle  of  their  lives. 
He  felt  and  knew  the  spiritual  life  within  him;  he  saw 
and  knew  that  it  exists  in  every  one;  deadened  it  may 
be,  but  not  dead;  overgrown  by  the  pleasures  of  sense, 
the  frivolities  and  indulgences  of  the  intellect ;  and  to  the 
education  of  this,  to  the  calling  it  forth  into  a  distinct  con- 
soiousness,  and  into  the  grand  ruling  principle  of  thou^t 
and  action,  did  he  devote  those  unequalled  powers  of  ar- 
gument and  doquence,  of  meditation  and  enthusnaan,  of 
love  and  truth,  and,  above  all,  the  example  and  testimony 
of  a  most  noble  and  heroic  l^e.  A  truly  great  n^an  wm 
Fichte;  great  in  head  and  heart;  great  in  spirit,  in  irifl, 
in  intellect;  so  great,  that  the  unspeakable  tenderness  ^ 
his  character  is  the  more  admirable.  Yet  who  but  a  simsly 
gteat  man  could  have  written  those  letters  to  Johanna  Bimij 
whidi  tell  of  unfathomable  though  clear  depdis  of  puzi^ 
and  greatness  and  love. 

Sudi  too  was  his  philosophy.  Never  did  any  oae  so  com- 
pletely live  his  own  philosophy.  To  give  even  a  sketdi 
of  his  system,  with  its  relation  to  those  whidi  preceded 
and  those  whidi  followed  it,  is  out  of  my  poww ;  and 
would  be  here  out  of  place.  Those  who  care  %o  see  the 
subject  briefly  handled  by  an  able  though  severe  JQ4g^> 
may  refer  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton's  Essay  on  Cousin?*  ue 
Lectures  on  the  Nature  and  Vocation  of  the  Soholar  are 
intelligible  (though  they  require  the  stiffest  and  cloeest  read- 

*  He  iHrings  an  ingenious  argument  against  Fiehte's  princ^les, 
and  refers  to  it  triumphantly  as  completely  overthrowing  them;  but 
a  closer  examinaticm  will  prove  tbi^  he  asMunes  the  v^uy  xraint  at 
issue. 
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ing)  without  any  prerious  knowledge  of  his  aystem ;  and 
mA  is  the  work  which  I  wotdd  so  earnestly  recommend. 
Nor  indeed  am  I  about  to  give  the  analysis  of  these  lectures 
which  I  haye  prepared.  In  the  first  place  it  would  not,  and 
eotdd  not,  do  justice  to  the  original,  and  in  the  next  place  it 
would  be  exceedingly  dull  reading. 

On  opening  the  first  lecture  we  find  that  **  the  scholar  is 
that  man  who  from  the  learned  culture  of  his  age  has  attained 
to  the  possession  of  the  attainable  portion  of  the  Divine  Idea. 
The  Student  is  obtaining  glimpses  at  the  same.'' 

Here  we  strike  the  kejmote  of  Fichte's  system. 

What  is  the  Divine  Idea? 

First,  what  is  cuUure?  Culture,  with  Fichte,  means 
the  acquisition  of  skill  in  eradicating  certain  tendencies  which 
arise  from  the  influence  of  external  things  on  the  character ; 
and  partly  in  modifying  them  so  as  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  our  ideas ;  which  is  the  true  eummum  bonum, 
or  the  highest  rocation  of  man.  The  object  of  culture  then 
is  to  lead  men  to  truth  and  the  Divine  Idea.  If  it  fiiils  to  do 
so,  it  k,  in  so  far  as  it  professes  to  make  scholars  of  them, 
worthless. 

But  what  is  this  Divine  Idea  ? 

ISie  only  absolute  Being  is  the  Being  of  God.  The 
oriy  absolute  life  is  the  Life  of  God.  The  universe  is 
the  manifestation  of  God  in  so  far  as  He  can  be  revealed 
in  any  manifestation ;  but  the  Life  of  God  must  be  manifested 
in  Idfe,  and  therefore  we  judffe  that  Human  Life  is  the 
JDamfestation  of  the  Divine  Life.  Human  Life  then,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  has  its  origin  in  God;  and  speaking  anthro- 
pologically we  say  that  it  is  the  Idea  of  Grod  in  the  creation 
of  things. 

Hiis  is  an  epitome  of  Lecture  S,  omitting  such  parts  (re- 
lating to  the  position  of  experience)  as  have  no  immediate 
reference  to  the  question  What  is  tlie  Divine  Idea?  Now 
the  question  is  answered — ^is  the  answer  intelligible  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  It  could  not  possibly  be  made  so.  What  then 
is  the  use  of  giving  it  ?  I  will  endeavour  to  indicate  an 
answer  to  this  question  that  shall  be  intelligible. 

Ideas  are  incommunicable  by  words.  A  startling  assertion 
perhaps,  but  true.  A  strictly  speaking  new  idea,  to  which 
no  idea  similar  in  kind  is  already  possessed,  is  incom- 
municable. This  will  be  readily  perceived  by  an  example. 
Conceive  a  man  from  his  birth  incapable  of  hearing  musical 
sounds  so  as  to  distinguish  them.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  give  him  by  description  any  conception  of  the  fullness  and 
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majesty  of  the  Hallelujah  chorus.  He  would  find  nothmg 
in  his  own  mental  experience  similar  to  your  description^ 
and  would  therefore,  unless  more  charitable  than  most  men 
defident  in  any  faculty,  consider  you  guilty  of  giving  reins 
to  a  lively  imagination,  of  exa^eration,  or  of  absolute  lying, 
according  to  the  degree  of  his  confidence  in  your  probity. 
Consider  how  a  child  learns  his  own  language  ;  how  a  man 
learns  a  new  science  by  comparing  the  technical  terms  with 
what  are  more  familiar  to  his  mind ;  and  how  utterly  ponied 
he  is  when  he  can  find  no  such  connection.  What  is  a 
salt?  The  combination  of  an  acid  and  an  alkali?  Yerj 
good;  now  what  is  an  acid?  an  acid  is  that  which  by  its 
combination  with  an  alkali  forms  a  salt.  An  alkali  may  be 
similarly  defined.  Here  are  three  new  terms,  we  will  sup- 
pose ;  new  ideas  proved  incommunicable  by  words. 

What  then  is  the  use  of  writing  about  the  Divine  Idea 
if  it  is  incommunicable  in  wordsi  Precisely  the  same  as 
in  educating  a  man  at  aU.  Education  enables  a  man  to 
use  his  own  powers  with  effect;  it  gives  him  none.  A 
superficial  knowledge  may  be  imparted  with  no  more  effiirt 
on  the  part  of  the  recipient  than  is  required*  in  cramming 
Norfolk  Turkeys. 

The  reader  of  Fichte,  on  his  first  introduction  to  this 
kind  of  philosophical  reading,  asks  himself  '*What  does 
this  mean?**  by  which  he  really  says,  *'By  what  other  name 
do  I  know  this  ?  How  may  I  connect  it  with  what  I  have  f 
Should  a  careful  reading  and  minute  attention  not  inform 
him ;  he  dives  into  the  lowest  depths  of  his  consciousness, 
deeper  and  deeper,  into  the  deptns  of  his  being,  and  resU 
not  tUl  he  sees,  dindy  at  first,  a  trace  of  the  idea.  It 
is  as  yet  wholly  inexpressible^  and  uncertain  in  outline, 
but  he  never  lets  it  slip  from  his  contemplation,  till  he 
has  made  it  a  part  of  his  conscious  knowledge.  Now  what 
have  the  words  done?  Have  they  conveyed  to  him  the 
idea  ?  Nay ;  but  they  have  enabled  him  to  ascertain  whether 
he  possesses  the  idea:  they  have  called  it  into  subjective 
existence. 

Now  supposing  that  the  reader  of  iichte  does  not  com- 
prehend him  at  first,  which  is  highly  probable^  he  will 
either  reflect  that  Fichte  professes  to  be  writing  after  yean 
of  thouj[ht  on  the  most  abstruse  of  subjects^  wholly  removed 
from  objects  of  sense,  and  occupied  entirely  in  the  spiritual 

*  From  the  Tarkeys  of  course.  The  labour  of  the  crammer  is 
considerable ;  of  the  crammee  very  small. 
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part  of  man ;  and  will  infer  that  he  will  inevitably  require 
deep  reflection  in  order  to  follow  him ;  and  resolve  to  bestow 
it :  or,  impatient  of  the  difficulty,  he  will  fling  the  book 
aside  and  pronounce  it  nonsense.  For  there  is  nothing  that 
men  are  so  unwilling  to  admits  as  that  any  train  of  reflection, 
written  in  English,  and  not  technical  language,  can  be  at 
the  same  time  unintelligible  to  them,  and  intelligible  and 
dear  to  others.  Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  of  sufficient 
candour  to  admit  that  Tennyson's  In  Memoriam  was  in 
ibe  main  '  not  to  be  understood,'  without  fidlowing  it  up 
by  the  assertion  that  it  was  all  nonsense  ? 

The  preceding  ps^es  have  illustrated  the  manner  in  which 
the  study  of  works  l&e  Fichte's  extends  our  self-knowledge ; 
and  have  accounted  for  so  much  of  the  necessary  difficmty 
which  we  encounter  on  first  studying  them,  as  is  peculiar  to 
metaphysical  writings.  They  have  therefore  been  devoted 
solely  to  the  inidlectual  developemeni  that  attends  the  study 
of  such  works  in  general,  and  nothing  has  been  said  of  the 
moral  and  philosophical  worth  of  these  Lectures  in  particular. 
This  is  of  course  a  wholly  separate  subject ;  and  I  shall  add 
a  &w  remarks  on  it  before  concluding  tms  paper. 

The  lectures  were  announced  under  the  title  ''  De  Mori- 
bus  Eruditorum ;"  words  which  convey  a  less  accurate  notion 
of  the  lectures  than  the  English  title.  They  are  not  intended 
as  a  guide  to  the  formation  of  scholastic  habits,  or  to  the 
choice  of  any  branch  of  science  as  a  special  study,  nor  are 
the^  in  any  way  immediately  ^actical.  They  are  intended 
to  mfluence  the  student  practically  by  the  formation  in  him 
of  noble  aspirations  and  nigh  principles,  rather  than  by  dog- 
maticallv  laying  down  a  system  of  training  to  which  he  is  to 
submit  himself.  They  are  a  description  of  the  nature  of  the  ■ 
scholar,  considered  as  an  Ideal,  and  from  his  nature  is  deduced 
his  du^.  The  *  Mores'  of  the  scholar  must  not  be  thought 
to  mean  merely  his  morality,  much  less  the  formation  of 
what  we  call  character  by  nile  and  precept :  and  hence  it  is, 
that  the  book  is  not  immediaielif  practical.  Therefore  any 
one  who  reads  these  lectures  with  the  hope  of  ascertaining 
how  he  may,  by  submitting  to  the  culture  of  the  age,  attain  to 
the  Divine  Idea,  will  be  disappointed.  The  place  of  culture 
has  been  defined  above — ^it  is  the  pioneer  that  clears  away  the 
obstructions,  and  enables  the  reason  to  act  imfettered  and 
free. 

This  is  a  statement  rather  of  what  the  lectures  do  not, 
than  of  what  they  do  contain.  No  analysis  of  their  contents 
would  be  intelligible,  for  the  lectures  are  condensed  to  the 
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utmost.  The  only  analysis  I  can  giye,  is  that  they  are  the 
statement  of  Fichte's  conception  of  the  ideal  scholar  and 
student,  from  which  are  deduced  or  deducible  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  should  guide  his  conduct. 

The  consideration  of  the  Divine  Idea  has  a  separate  inte- 
rest attaching  to  it.  As  a  purely  metaphysical  conception  it 
is  valuable,  as  a  distinct  statement  of  a  truth  of  which  men  in 
all  ages  have  had  glimmerings,  or  views  more  or  less  distinct. 
To  discuss  this,  would  be  to  enter  on  its  historical  value. 

More  especially  is  it  interesting,  as  the  point  of  meeting 
between  the  profound  speculations  of  reason  that  rise  from 
man  to  God,  and  the  mysteries  of  revealed  truth  that  descend 
from  God  to  man.  Viewed  by  the  light  of  revealed  truth, 
the  Divine  Idea  may  be  clearly  seen;  first  expressed  and 
then  obscured  in  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  and  finally 
manifested  in  that  '  express  image  of  His  Person'  which  it 
pleased  Him  to  grant  to  the  world,  which  *  by  wisdom  knew 
not  God.'  To  discuss  this  would  be  to  enter  on  its  moral  and 
religious  as  well  as  philosophical  value. 

To  handle  these  questions  would  require  ample  reading, 
unbroken  leisure,  and  profoimd  reflection.  A  sciolist  can 
start  questions  which  a  wise  man  can  hardly  answer.  But 
what  has  been  said  may  tempt  others  to  explore  for  them- 
selves that  mine  of  thought,  from  which  even  I,  who  have 
descended  but  a  few  feet  below  the  siuface,  have  brought  up 
some  jewels. 
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THE  CRETIN;* 


I. 

Habd  by  the  mountain 

Lay  the  poor  Cr^tin.-^^ 
Like  a  great  fountain 
Spouting  up  heavenward, 
Misty  and  gloomy^ 
Far  in  the  distance 
Rose  a  vast  iceberg. — 
Past  dash'd  a  chariot. 
In  it  three  travellers, 
''Help  the  poor  Cretin! 
**  Weary  and  dying, 
"See  here  I'm  lying!" — 
Past  dash'd  the  strangers. — 
"'Tis  but  a  Cretin, 
Heed  not  his  crying/' 

II. 

Then  the  poor  Cretin 
Turn'd  to  the  Pine  Tree— 
"  Pride  of  the  forest, 
"Waving  your  weird  arms 
"Cover'd  with  hoar  frost, 
"Help  the  poor  Cretin! 
"Weary  and  dying, 
"See  here  I'm  lying!" 

Answer*d  the  Pine  Tree 
Nothing  but  sighing. 

IIL 

Then  the  poor  Cretin 
Turn'd  to  the  mountiun. — 
"Giant  so  hoary, 
"  List  to  my  story 

•  The  Cretin  is  an  imbecile  person,  the  child  of  ^itred  parents,  so 
" in  Switserland  and  other  moimtainous  conntnes. 
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*'  Friend  of  my  childhood 
"Weary  and  dying, 
"See  here  I'm  lying! 
"Man  will  not  hear 
Then  in  displeasure. 
Far  in  the  distance 
Growl'd  the  great  mountain^ 
Avalanche  heaving 
Far  down  the  vs^eyl 

IV. 

Then  the  poor  Cretin 

Tum'd  to  the  flow^ — 
*'  Sweet  little  treasure 
"Thou  then  art  weeping, 
"  Bright  in  thy  blue  eye, 
"Glistens  a  tear  drop 
"Weary  and  dying, 
"See  here  Fm  lying, 
"Help  the  poor  Cr6tm! 

V. 

Then  the  sweet  flower 
Rais'd  its  bright  blue  eyes, 
Pointing  to  heavenwards 
Forth  from  the  dark  clouds 
Broke  out  the  bright  sun — 
Then  said  the  Ciitin, 
"  There  would  I  foUow !  ** 

VL 

High  up  the  mountain 
The  snow-drift  descending, 
Clad  in  his  white  robe 
Bright  as  an  angel, 
Took  the  poor  Cretin 
Home  to  his  Maker. 
No  longer  crying, 
"Weary  and  dying, 
"Here  I  am  lying!" 
Lies  the  poor  Cretin. 

"  P.  R. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  VEBSIFICATION  OF  SHAKSPEBE- 


fHE  iiiyestigation  of  the  laws  of  the  mechanism  of  yene, 
although  of  yery  minor  importance  compared  with  the 
consideration  of  the  subject  matter,— of  those  grand  ideas  and 
deep  truths  which  the  poet,  as  the  expositor  of  external 
nature  and  of  internal  feeling  and  passions,  comes  forth  to 
make  known,  and  of  which  his  yerse  senres  only  as  the  garb 
or  ornament,  yet  desenres  a  little  more  attention  thim  is 
commonly  bestowed  on  it.  As  not  only  before  the  eye  of  the 
true  poet  are  there  certain  ideal  forms,  but  also  in  his  ear 
there  rings  a  mysterious  melody,  attuned  to  the  subject  in 
hand,  now,  it  may  be,  but  faintly  heard,  and  anon  bursting 
forth  in  a  full  peal  of  harmony,  so  if  the  reader  would  fdlly 
comprehend  and  enjoy  the  subiect,  he  must  not  only  striye  to 
conjure  up  feint  outlines  at  least  of  that  which  was  more 
yiyidly  presented  to  the  eye  of  his  author,  but  must  endea- 
your  to  catch  the  echoes  of  that  music  to  the  time  of  which  his 
thoughts  moyed  on.  It  is  true,  that  when  listening^  to  the 
melooious  and  yaried  strains  of  a  great  Poet,  and  striying  to 
obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  wondrous  images  cidled  up  by  him, 
we  care  fittle  to  stop  and  trace  out  the  means  by  which  these 
mighty  effects  are  produced,  yet  to  the  due  appreciation  of 
eyenr  work  of  art,  after  yiewing  the  general  effect  of  the 
whole,  an  examination  into  the  details  is  also  requisite.  We 
enjoy  the  music  of  an  instrument  no  less  from  Imowing  how 
the  sound  is  produced,  or  the  beauty  of  a  picture  from  being 
acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which  the  colours  are  appliedl 
From  a  carefrd  study  of  the  compositions  of  the  best 
masters,  we  may  deduce  certain  general  rules  of  yersification, 
but  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  these  occasionally  broken 
through,  or  apparently  so,  by  the  poet  who  is  not  fettered  by 
snpcrackd  rules,  but  obeys  tnose  laws  which  lie  deep  in  the 
nature  of  his  language. 
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On  opening  a  play  of  Shakspere,  the  first  remark  would 
be,  that  it  is  written  in  the  Heroic,  nnrhyined,  or  blank 
Terse,  each  line  containing  for  the  most  part  ten  syllables^ 
every  even  syllable  receivmg  the  stress  or  accent  lliis  is 
the  normal  form  of  the  verse  ;  bat  if  it  were  strictly  adhered 
to,  it  would  soon  become  insufferably  monotonous,  it  is  in  occa- 
sionally deviating  from  this  standard,  so  as  to  seem  to  n^ect 
and  lose  it,  wmle  still  keeping  it  ever  present  to  the  ear 
and  feeling,  that  the  metricd  art  of  the  Dramatic  Poet  con- 
sists. Wmle  we  can  scarce  go  so  £u:  as  to  assert  with  C<de- 
ridge  that  Shakspere's  blank  verse  was  absolutely  a  new 
creation,  when  we  consider  how  recently  this  form  of  verse 
had  been  introduced,  and  how  little  its  capabilities  had  been 
developed,  we  cannot  but  confess,  that  here  also  is  left  the 
stamp  of  a  mighty  mind. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Heroic  line  is  derived 
through  the  old  French  and  Italian  poets,  from  the  Ijalin 
Trimeter   Catalectic  accent  being  substituted,  according  to 
the  genius  of  modem  languages,  for  quantity.     Thia  appears 
from  a  comparison  of  me  Italian  Hendecasyllable,  whidi 
when  introduced  into  English  was  obliged  to  adapt  itself 
to  the  monosyllabic  diaraoter  of  our  language  and  dismiss 
in  general  its  final  unaccented  syllable.    As  eajiy  as  the  days 
of  Chaucer,  it  became  the  staple  measure  for  epic  and  didactic 
subjects,  but  the  older  poets,  not  having  attained  the  art  of 
givmg  variety  and  elegance  by  modulation,  endeavoured  to 
make  up  for  it  by  the  poor  equivalent  of  rhyme,  indeed,  tUs 
was  for  a  long  time  considered  so  indispensable,  that  almost 
anything  was  reckoned  a  verse,  provided  it  had  the  requisite 
jingle  at  the  end. 

This  kind  of  verse  was  early  appropriated  to  drami^c 
composition  for  which  it  seems  in  its  nature  admirably 
adapted.     What  Horace  says  of  the  Iambic  measure — 

Hunc  socoi  cepere  pedem  grandesque  cothurni, 
Altemis  aptum  sermonibus,  et  populares 
Vinoentem  strepitus,  et  natum  rebus  agendis. — 

seeming  even  more  applicable  to  the  English  blank  verse, 
which  so  happily  suits  the  genius  of  our  lang^uage,  as  on  the 
one  hand  to  be  so  little  removed  from  the  style  of  ordinary 
discourse,  that  some  tact  is  often  required  on  the  part  of 
the  reader  to  prevent  it  from  sinking  into  mere  prose,  and 
on  the  other  to  be  capable  of  the  highest  flights  and  of 
being  made  the  vehicle  of  expressing  the  most  sublime  poetic 
ideas. 
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We  will  go  on  to  deduce  a  few  of  the  ^enerfd  laws  of 
thk  kind  of  verse,  such  as  will  not  necessitate  the  intro- 
duction of  a  multitude  of  quotations,  but  may  be  illustrated 
from  almost  any  pt^e  of  the  poet.  This  verse  then  in  its 
Qsual  form  consists  of  five  measures  of  two  syllables  each 
with  the  accent  on  the  latter  of  the  two,  but  for  the  sake  of 
variety  an  accent  on  the  former  may  be  substituted,  provided 
it  be  not  done  in  two  successive  feet.  When  the  accent 
thus  &ll8  on  the  first  syllable  of  a  line  it  gives  a  vigorous 
^art,  and  is  the  natural  expression  of  excited  feeling.  After 
a  perfect  line  of  ten  syllables  an  unaccented  syllable  may  be 
added,  thus  making  up  the  original  Hendecasyllable,  s(»ne- 
times  even  two  such  are  found  appended,  several  of  these 
heavy  lines  in  succession  have  a  remarkable  effect,  which 
IB  wholly  reversed  by  the  introduction  of  a  rhyming  termi-^ 
nation,  giving  them  a  ludicrous  turn,  the  last  two  sidlables 
forming  the  rhyme.  Supernumerary  syllables  may  be  sup- 
posed a  slight  echo  or  reverberation  of  the  last  measure, 
thus  in  Henry  VI. — 

Lay  down  your  weapons,  get  you  to  your  cottages. 

In  the  place  of  a  single  unaccented  syllable  two  such  may 
be  introduced,  the  effect  of  which  may  be  compared  to  a 
shake  in  music,  thus  in  the  line — 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  hurl'd  up  their  caps — 

we  have  two  such  instances  unless  we  suppose  that  an 
dision  takes  place.  As  after  a  pause  in  the  middle  of  a 
verse  a  syllable  may  be  ommitted,  the  time  being  made  up 
by  the  pause,  so  the  liberty  permitted  at  the  end  of  a  line 
of  appending  an  extra  unaccented  syllable  is  found  some- 
times after  a  pause  in  the  early  part,  as  in  *'  All's  well  that 
ends  weU." 

So  like  a  oourtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness. 

The  short  broken  lines  interspersed  in  the  ordinary  blank 
verse  are  not  to  be  considered  irregularities,  they  belong  to 
l^iakspere's  system  of  versification ;  but  lines  of  eight  or  nine 
syllables  seldom  occur,  being  at  variance  with  the  general 
rnythm  of  the  poetry.  It  would  be  an  uninteresting  and 
almost  endless  task  to  go  on  to  discuss  the  minor  details,  such 
as  the  changes  of  the  accentuation  of  words,  the  differences 
of  pronunciation  and  so  forth,  but  there  are  two  or  three 
points  more  requiring  a  notice.  Although  Shakspere  dis- 
carded the  use  of  rhyme  in  general,  he  uses  it  as  an  appro- 
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priate  termination  to  a  scene^  the  reduplication  (tf  dmilir 
sounds  giving  a  sort  of  finish  to  the  whole.  In  the  earlier 
plays  the  rhythm  is  comparatively  strict,  in  the  latter  modi 
more  free,  the  verse  seeming  to  vary  with  the  subject,  at 
one  time  moving  alons  with  r^ular  measured  pace,  at 
another  hurrying  on  wim  a  rapidi^  to  keep  pace  with  the 
excited  feelings  of  the  speaker.  Even  Uie  irregularities  of 
the  versification  are  expressive  and  by  no  means  capricioiii, 
a  pause  or  a  broken  line  corresponds  to  a  transition  in 
thought  or  feeling.  Often  a  few  lines  or  even  a  whole  scene 
differing  little  from  or  actually  in  prose,  like  Uie  calm  before 
a  storm  serves  to  prepare  us  for  some  great  effort,  some 
passage  in  whidi  the  action  and  the  verse  alike  stand  cot 
in  bold  contrast  with  that  by  which  it  is  introduced :  the 
deepest  tragic  pafljiion  finds  its  proper  expression  in  the 
highest  poetic  inspiration. 


Q 
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A  DAY  DBEAM. 


LiFB  is  like  a  flowing  river. 
Flowing  onward  to  the  sea, 

Flowing  onward,  flowing  ever. 
On  into  eternity. 


Adverse  winds  our  course  endanger. 
And  by  storms  of  passion  tost. 

Our  frail  bark  is  well-nigh  shattered  ; 
And  our  hopes  in  darkness  lost. 


Then  once  more  in  sun-lit  splendour. 
Peacefully  the  waters  roll. 

And  some  sofUy-breathing  Zephyr 
Sheds  rich  perfumes  o'er  the  soul. 


WhQe  arise  within  our  bosoms 
Purer,  holier  sensations, 

And  the  soul  is  softly  pillowed 
On  love's  first  fiunt  undulationa. 


Till  the  Zephyr  blowing  stronger, 
Gathering  impulse  from  above. 

Bursts  upon  the  raptured  fancy 
In  a  Ml  warm  breeie  of  love. 


And  some  kindred  spirit-vessel, 
Floadng  onward  to  the  sea. 

Floats  along  with  ours  for  ever. 
On  into  eternity. 


"ENOD.'' 
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NOW  AND  THEN. 


RoAMiNO  through  the  silent  forest,   climlniig  up  the  moontain 

wild. 
Days  long  past  rise  up  before  me  tiU  I  am  again  a  child, 

And  I  track  the  ever-widening  current  of  my  boyish  life 
On  from  innocence  and  gladness,  onward  into  care  and  strife. 

And  a  wild  impetuous  longing  comes  upon  my  sorrowing  heart. 
Loathing  of  a  world  of  sadness,  longing,  longing  to  depart. 

As  upon  the   lonely   traveller  wandering  through   an    Eastern 

land. 
When  the  fieiy  vanU  around  him  bums  above  the  burning  sand. 

Dreary  seems  the  hollow  world, — a  world  from  which  all  truth 

has  fled. 
Where  the  Few  roll  on  in  splendour,  where  the  Many  want 
for  bread. 

Where  our  toiling  struggling  brothers,  men  for  whom   a  God 

has  died, 
Crush'd  by  tyrants,  void  of  knowledge,    fedl   uncared-for    side 

by  side. 

Where  the  strong  man  sells  hb  ebbing  life-blood  for  his  daOy 

food, 
For  the  earth  is  ruled  by  Money,  nor  b  Virtue  understood. 

Where    the    glittering    child    of   feshion,    in    her    wealth    and 

beauty  blest. 
Dances  on  in  careless  gladness,  little  recking  for  the  rest. 

While  the  poor  down-trodden  work-g^rl  yields  before  the  golden 

spell. 
And  the  tempters  sin-bought  money  drags  her   beauty-curst  to 

hell. 
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Traih  is  bat  a  fond  ilhiaioD,  life  is  nought  bat  empty  show. 
And  oar  Qod  sits  calm  above  us  smiling  at  a  worid  of  woe. 


Then  a  still  and  gentle  whisper  from  my  inner  spirit  came, 
'God  is  God:  He  never  changeth:  Truth  is  not  an  idle  name. 

''Look  above  thee,  look  around  thee,  look  on  mountain,  lake 

and  wood, 
"How  thw  lie  in  peaceful  beauty  since  He  first  said  'All  is 

good.'^ 

"What  though  now  the  care-worn  peoples'  struggle  sadly  on 

the  EarOi, 
"They  shall  have  a  great  Hereafter,  they  shall  have  another 

birth. 

"Up  and  tell  the  toiling  nations  of  the  Great,  the   Good,  the 

Xrue; 
"Tdl  them  of  the  coming  Judgement; — here  is  work  for  theo' 

to  do. 

"For  the  phoenix-earth  triumphant  from  its  ashes  shall  arise^ 
"And  the  just  unite  upon  it  in  a  love  that  never  dies.'' 

"ENOD.'^ 


O  O  O 
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GOING  HOME. 


O  day  of  joy,  that  out  of  sorrow, 
And  sorrowing  days,  art  seen  afar; 
And  shinest  like  a  guiding  star, 

And  dost  from  hope  sweet  lustre  borrow. 

How  wilt  thou  bring  to  me  the  bliss 
Of  friendly  eyes  and  yoiees  sweet ; 

And  my  own  home,  that  waiting  is; 
And  merry  fiuses  me  to  meet. 

And  touches  soft  of  hands  that  give. 
Of  Ups  that  speak,  a  welcome  true; 

That  will  go  ringing,  while  you  live, 
For  aye,  for  aye,  sweet  tunes  in  you. 

O  day  of  joy,  O  light  that  gleamest 
Across  the  mbt  of  sorrowing  days; 
That  leadest  me  thro'  gloomiest  ways, 

And  evermore  a  liaven  seemest. 


END   OF   VOL.    1. 
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A  FOBTNIOHT  IN  IBELANB. 


JJVER  since  the  days  of  Troy  travellers  seem  to  have 
believed  their  adventures  to  be  the  most  interesting 
topic  nnder  the  sun.  Whether  they  be  justified  in  this 
belief  is  no  matter  of  mine^  but  while  Homer  has  deemed 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  worthy  of  his  mighty  Muse^ 
while  the  travels  of  the  pious  but  loquacious  ^neas  are 
known  to  have  furnished  Virgil  with  materials  for  a  whole 
^neid,  and  Dido  with  the  means  of  spending  a  most  de- 
lightful evening ;  I  consider  that  the  selection  of  my  subject 
"A  Fortnight  in  Ireland'*  needs  no  apology. 

Our  first  impressions  of  Ireland  as  we  neared  Kingstown 
were  most  pleasing:  even  the  tortures  of  ten  hours  sea- 
sickness could  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  we  saw  one 
of  the  fairest  scenes  of  earth.  On  our  left  Wicklow  Head 
lies  basking  in  the  morning  sun,  nearer  to  us  with  more 
sombre  shade  Bray  Head  broods,  like  some  sea-monster, 
oyer  the  deep,  wlnle  it  shelters  the  peaceful  and  retiring 
bay  of  Killiney>  called  the  Sorento  of  Ireland,  as  its  more 
ambitious  neighbour,  "  Dublin  Bay,"  has  been  caUed  **  The 
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Irish  Bay  of  Naples/'  certainly  there  never  seemed  to  me 
a  sweeter  spot  than  Killiney,  in  which 

Sortiri  iadtam  lapiden^  et  sub  coespite  condL 

However,  the  bright  harbour  of  Kingstown  lies  before  us, 
so  without  casting  more  than  a  glance  northward,  where 
**  Ireland's  Eye,"  the  scene  of  the  Kirwan  Murder,  is  seen 

Like  a  gloomy  stain 
On  the  emerald  main. 

We  stagger  down  to  the  cabin,  and  soon  reappear,  carpet- 
bag in  hand,  and  in  ten  minutes  find  ourselves  on  Irish 
land.  And  then  begins  a  contest  to  represent  which  would 
require  the  Muse  of  a  Homer,  or  Chancellor's  English 
Medallist,  the  Imagination  of  a  ^'Time's  Correspondent," 
or  an  **  Our  own  Artist"  of  the  Illustrated  London  News, 
For  no  sooner  do  we  touch  Irish  ground  than 

Juvenum  manus  emioat  ardens. 

Our  carpet-bag  flieth  this  way,  our  hat-box  yanishetli 
into  thin  air,  and  when  giddy  from  exertion  after  a  rough 
passage,  we  gain  the  support  of  a  post,  we  at  length  see 
our  hat-box,  two  hundred  yards  distant  from  us  in  the 
middle  of  a  muddy  road  with  a  small  urchin  seated  on 
it,  who  no  sooner  sees  us  than  he  is  on  his  legs  shoutbg 
'*dis  way  yer  arnher — lave  the  jintleman  alone  Pat — 
dis  way  to  de  Erin — go  bragh  hotel  yer  arnher,"  mean- 
while my  carpet-bag  has  received  the  last  strap  necessary 
to  fasten  it  irrevocably  to  an  ''  Irish  Jaunting  Car,"  the 
driver  of  which  assures  me  he  is  the  owner  of  ^'  The  most 
ilighant  car  in  the  Cety  Dooblin."  Of  course,  as  my 
luggage  has  been  secured,  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
follow  it,  so  off  we  go,  my  erratic  hat^box  having  been 
regained  by  the  display  of  a  sixpence,  after  all  attempts 
at  recapturing  it  by  giving  chase  had  proved  useless. 

As  there  is  but  little  to  see  in  Kingstown  we  only  wait 
long  enough  to  examine  its  grand  harbour,  and  to  have 
a  quiet  sail  to  Dalkey  Island,  which,  with  its  martello  tower 
and  single  farm-house  is  still,  I  believe,  governed  by  its 
own  king.  Here  we  make  our  first  acquaintance  with  an 
Irish  hoax  in  the  shape  of  the  celebrated  *^  Rocking  Stone," 
which  is  simply  a  large  stone  balancing  between  two  ledges 
of  rock,  and  worn  into  an  oval  shape  by  the  beating  of 
the  waves.  However,  the  boatmen  sing  us  songs  all  the 
way  home,  having  previously  infprmed  us  that  no  Irishman 
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tta  mg  with  a  dry  throaty  and  so  altogether  we  make  a 
pleasant  day  of  it;  and  then  leave  for  Dublin.  Though 
this  metropolis  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  finest  city,  two 
or  three  only  excepted  in  Great  Britain,  I  am  not  going 
to  attempt  a  description  of  its  churches,  cathedrals,  ceme- 
teries, (in  one  of  which  the  tomb  of  0*Connell  crowned 
daily  with  fresh  flowers  is  exposed  to  view) ;  "  The  Phaynix," 
"Sackville  Street,"  &c.,  must  not  detain  my  muse,  for 
are  not  all  these  things  written  in  the  book  of  Black  for 
the  enlightenment  of  benighted  tourists  ?  My  advice  to  my 
readers  is  to  get  on  to  an  Irish  Car,  tell  the  driver  to 
drive  you  to  all  '*  the  points  of  interest'^ — you  are  safe  to 
be  in  the  Fhaynix  in  ten  minutes — to  ask  questions  all 
day  and  finally  to  have  a  mighty  controversy  about  the 
&re,  and  if  you  have  had  a  dull  day  you  may  as  well 
go  home  i^in,  for  it  is  evident  that  Ireland  is  not  the 
country  for  you,  in  fact  that  you  do  not  know  what  fiin  is. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  delightiul  feeling  of  being 
on  an  Irish  Car  for  the  first  time,  and  how  this  pleasure 
was  slightly  diminished  by  my  dependent  legs  coming  into 
nther  violent  contact  with  a  lamp-post  at  the  first  corner — 
how  the  driver  turned  round  to  point  out  the  superiority 
rf  the  Irish  Car  to  all  **Pathent  Safeties;"  for,  said  he, 
''Was'nt  I  run  away  wid  in  the  Phaynix,  (everything 
happens  in  'the  Fhaynix')  the  baste  being  frightened  by 
rayson  of  the  arthillery ;  and  when  we  came  to  the  first 
sthrate  sure  did'nt  the  jintleman  jump  off  and  holt  to 
the  lamp-post,  widout  a  scratch  on  his  body.  Och  *tis 
an  ihghant  vayicle  intoirely,  is  the  Oirish  Car."  I  well 
remember  how  the  rogue  laughed  and  told  me  I'd  make 
an  Irishman  yet^  when  I  suggested  that  so  active  a  gentleman 
must  have  been  a  lamp-lighter  by  trade — and  now  great 
a  wag  I  believed  myself,  and  thought  I  would  not  mind 
even  giving  an  extra  tip  to  so  discriminating  a  driver. 
Still  better  do  I  remember  how  my  scarcely  quieted  fears 
were  roused  to  perfect  horror  by  the  company  of  a  dragoon 
who  was  riding  a  "wicked  baste"  along  side  of  me. 
How  the  said  baste  kicked  out  within  an  inch  of  my 
''dear  knees."  How  at  length  he  was  backed  close  up 
to  me  by  the  man  of  war  who  bestrode  him,  that  the 
driver  might  cut  him  across  with  his  whip,  and  how  relieved 
I  fek  when  I  saw  the  baste  go  off  into  a  canter,  the  carman 
assuring  me  that  ''the  crayture  the  souldier  was  on  had 
more  vice  in  her  than  any  in  Dooblin — which  was  saying 
a  great  deaL'^    AU  this  I  remember>  but  o'er  the  rest  fond 
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memory  draws  a  veil:  Buffice  it  to  say,  that  when  I  came 
to  pay  the  fare,  I  came  to  these  conclusions : 

(i)  I  am  not  yet  an  Irishman. 

(ii)  There  is  no  instance  known  of  an  Irish  car-driver 
who  has  not  a  wife  and  ten — ^at  least — gossoons  to  maintain. 

(iii)  It  is  rather  aggravating  after  paying  twice  the  right 
fare,  to  be  told  in  an  insinuating  voice  that  the  driyer 
would  like  ^^to  dhrink  yer  amher's  health  in  a  glass  of 
the  rale  Oirish  Whisky." 

Will  the  reader  be  surprised  to  hear  that  after  being 
treated  in  this  heartless  manner  I  sighed  for  the  mountains  i 
"There  at  least,"  cried  I,  "shall  I  find  honesty;"  there, 
as  the  Poet  has  it,  the  humble  peasant 

Cheerful  at  mom  awakes  from  short  repose, 
Breathes  the  keen  air,  and  carols  as  be  goes : 
With  patient  angle  trolls  the  finny  deep ; 

And  drives  his  venturous  plough-share  to  the  steep. 

♦  #•••# 

At  night  returning,  every  labour  sped. 
He  sits  hun  down,  the  Monarch  of  a  shed : 

•  ••••• 

And  haply  too,  some  pilgrim  thither  led. 
With  many  a  tale  repays  the  nightly  bed ! 

Need  I  add  that  I  was  the  happy  pilgrim,  in  my  mind's 
eye,  who  was  to  get  such  cheap  lodgings  ?  but  alas !  I  found 
to  my  cost  that  I  might  have  been  able  to  unfold  one 
thousand  and  one  tales  in  these  romantic  regions,  and 
yet  had  my  bill  shortened  not  a  whit  in  consequence. 

Those  who  come  to  Ireland  to  enjoy  the  quiet  of  mountain 
scenery  should  not  stay  at  Killamey,  those  who  are  in 
search  of  fine  scenery  and  amusing  people  will  find  it  hard 
to  leave  the  place.  The  day  after  our  arrival  we  started 
at  an  early  hour  to  walk  through  the  Gap  of  Dunloe  to 
"Lord  Brandon's  cottage,"  where  a  boat  was  to  meet  us 
and  to  take  us  back  to  our  hotel.  We  took,  as  guide, 
a  young  giant,  conmionly  called  "  the  Baby  Guide."  The 
first  point  of  interest  passed  is  "the  Cave  of  Dunloe," 
supposed  to  have  been  an  Irish  Library,  and  interesting 
no  doubt  to  the  Antiquarian.  I  had  not  heard  of  its 
existence,  and  so  passed  by  in  blessed  ignorance.  We 
then  approach  the  Gap  of  Dunloe,  a  narrow  defile,  several 
mUes  in  length,  running  parallel  to  the  Lakes  of  Killarney. 
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At  the  entrance  of  the  Gap  is  Elate  Kearney's  Cottage : 
the  present  Kate  is  a  tall  and  formidable  woman  in  ap- 
pearance: at  her  door  the  weary  traveller  may  refresh 
himself  with  whiskey  and  goat's  milk,  an  odious  and 
headache-engendering  mixture  as  I  can  testify.  I  merely  put 
my  lips  to  the  cup  and  then  put  down  one  shilling  in  reward, 
for  which  I  was  regarded  with  so  indignant  a  stare  from 
Kate  Kearney  that  I  fled.  Whether  it  was  the  smallness 
of  my  donation  or  of  my  potation  that  gave  oflfence  I  know 
not.  On  leaying  this  bower  of  beauty  our  guide  began 
to  cut  himself  a  stout  stick,  and  on  enquiry  told  us  it  was 
not  safe  to  walk  through  the  Gap  without  a  stick  to  drive 
off  the  beggars.  "  A  pretty  pass  we've  come  to,"  thought  I ; 
and  so  we  had  in  more  senses  of  the  word  than  one.  For 
the  next  moment  we  found  a  bugler  by  our  side,  who 
assured  us  we  could  not  hear  the  echoes  to  advantage 
without  his  bugle.  Then  half-a-dozen  girls  with  more 
whiskey  and  goat's  milk;  then  a  blind  fiddler,  who  our 
guide  told  us  was  once  *^the  best  man,"  (i.e.  the  best 
fighting  man)  in  Killarney — till  one  day  he  worked  so 
hard  in  a  potatoe  field  that  the  perspiration  got  into  his 
eyes  and  blinded  him. 

Whence  followed  moral  reflections  on  the  hardship  of 
having  to  work ;  our  guide  telling  us  that  he  got  his  living 
as  a  Guide  in  the  summer  months  and  did  nothing  aU 
winter.  He  was  interrupted  by  a  fresh  attack  of  some 
ten  or  twelve  boys  and  girls,  some  bringing  specimens  of  the 
bog-oak,  others  pieces  of  spar  at  the  cheap  price  of  sixpence 
each,  which  we  declined  to  buy,  as  they  were  covering 
the  ground  on  every  side  of  us.  Here  our  guide's  stick 
became  useful.  Soon  after  this,  as  we  turned  a  corner  where 
Ae  Gap  grew  even  more  narrow  than  before,  we  were 
saluted  by  a  roar  of  artillery,  and  were  accosted  by  five 
boys,  each  of  whom  had  fired  off  a  canon  that  we  might 
hear  the  echoes,  and  each  of  whom  said  we  had  told  him 
so  to  do,  and  expected  remuneration.  After  all  we  managed 
to  reach  Lord  Brandon's  cottage,  where  we  found  our  boat- 
men with  the  boat,  and 

Some  bread  and  bafe  and  porther. 
And  some  whiskey  in  a  jar, 

from  which  we  made  a  capital  dinner  on  one  of  those  Islands 
in  the  Upper  Lake,  which  look  as  if  thev  have  been  just 
brought  into  existence  by  magic,  fairer  than  Venus  rising 
from  the  froth  of  the  Sea,  or  even  than  the  froth  of  Guinnesses 
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XX,  which,  with  thirsty  lips,  we  were  imbibing.  No  one 
I  believe,  will  ever  describe  the  beauty  of  this  Upper  Lake 
in  adequate  terms.  I  think  Sir  Walter  Scott's  description 
of  "the  Trossachs"  recalls  the  effect  then  produced  on 
me  better  than  anything  else  I  know — ^though  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  the  description  can  be  applied  to 
Killamey  in  detail.  Our  boatn^en  were  pleasant  fellows, 
or,  as  some  Americans  who  had  been  before  us  at  ^'the 
Victoria,*'  stated  in  the  visitor's  book  as 

Intelegant  as  eddyoated  men. 

Qur  party  consisted  of  Mike  and  Fat,  two  weather-beaten 
boatmen,  and  Dick,  our  fine  young  guide,  who  I  feand 
was  a  "coorting"  of  old  Mike's  daughter,  and  who  had 
taken  an  oar  in  order  that  his  future  father-in-law  might 
escape  a  drenching.  Their  notion  of  chaff  was  quite  de- 
lightful. It  was  not  perhaps  expressed  in  those  classic  terms 
the  use  of  which  has  given  to  the  bargee  of  the  Cam 
his  well-earned  reputation.  But  there  was  a  quiet  flow 
of  humour  and  wit  that  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  my 
readers  any  idea  of  at  secondfhand.  The  following  dialogues 
may  be  taken  as  specimens : — 

Dramatis  Persons. 

Myself,  (Tom  Pluck);  My  Friend,  {Ned  Plough); 
Mike,  Pat,  and  Dick. 

Act  I.  Scene  1 . 

Pat  Och,  Mike,  yer  was  at  the  whiskey  agin  last 
night,  else  for  why  do  yer  puff  so  ? 

M.  Divil  a  drap  yer  arnher  have  X  had  for  sivin  days, 
barrin  no  more  than  the  tay-spoonful  which  I  persave  yer 
arnher  is  going  to  offer  me. 

P.  Don't  ye  belave  him  yer  arnher  I  Sure  it's  all 
owin  to  the  whiskey  that  ye 're  the  oogliest  man  in  Eil- 
lamey,  Mike.  Did  yer  arnher  ever  see  as  oogly  a  man 
as  Mike? 

T.  P.    O  yes,  IVe  seen  an  uglier  man :  so  have  you. 

Pat.    Divil  a  one  have  I. 

T.  .P    Did  you  ever  look  i^  a  looking-glass  ? 

P.  In  coorse,  when  I  shaves,  or  when  I  gets  up  in 
the  momin  I  have  a  look  to  see  that  I'm  all  right 

T.  P.  Then  you  must  have  seen  an  ugUer  man  than 
Mike. 
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P.     (testily.)    Diyil  a  one  yer  arnher. 
Otdde.     {with   discernment)     Oh!  Pat  the  jintleman's 
bate  yer. 

Pat  turns  sulky  and  rows  very  hard. 

Scene  2.—"  The  Lang  Range." 

N.  PUmgh.    What  do  you  call  this  River  ? 

P.  Sure  we  jist  don't  call  it  at  all,  it  comes  of  itself. 
(smiles  again  visit  his  countenance.) 

Guide.  Does  yer  arnher  persave  the  foot-prints  on 
either  side  of  the  River  ? 

T.  P.    Yes — what  caused  them  ? 

Guide.  Why,  the  O'Donoghue  was  comin  home  from 
a  par^  and  the  Divil  met  him,  and  they  fought :  and  the 
Divil  bate  the  O'Donoghue  by  rayson  of  the  liquor  which 
he  had  had  at  sooper,  and  the  O'Donoghue  ran,  and  the 
Divil  after  him:  till  they  came  to  the  Ix>ng  Range,  when 
the  O'Donoghue  jumped  clane  over,  as  ye  may  persave  by 
the  prints  of  his  five  blessed  toes.  And  the  Divil  could 
not  cross  the  water. 

N.  P.    O  that's  all  bosh— I  don't  believe  it 

Guide.    And  why  not  ? 

N.  P.  Why,  if  you  or  I  were  to  jump  over  we  should 
leave  no  marks  of  our  feet. 

Guide.  Ah!  but  may  be  the  rocks  was  young  and 
tinder  then !    (to  Mike.)    Take  my  coat  or  ye'U  get  wet. 

Pat.    It's  Kathleen  he  cares  for,  not  you  Mike. 

Mike.  Well,  Kathleen's  a  good  girl,  and  Dick's  a  purty 
fellow,  and  they'll  suit  well  enough. 

This  sort  of  conversation,  which  it  is  impossible  to  do 
justice  to  vrith  the  pen,  enlivened  our  way  home — we  reached 
our  hotel  early  in  the  evening,  where  my  friend  Ned 
Floiigh  had  a  speech  made  to  him,  which  is  as  good  a 
specimen  of  Irish  vdt  and  audacity  as  I  know. 

He  was  standing  outside  the  hotel  between  two  elderly 
maiden  ladies,  friends  of  his,  and  not  remarkable  for  beauty, 
when  his  alms  were  solicited  by  an  old  beggar-woman; 
to  whom  he  turned  a  deaf  ear ;  at  last  she  came  close  to 
him  and  said,  in  a  terribly  audible  whisper,  ''God  bless 
you  sir — and  ar'nt  ye  loike  a  rose  atween  two  thistles! 
[insinuatingly.)  Now  then  yer  arnher,  wo'nt  ye  give  a 
poor  old  woman  a  few  pence  ?" 

But  I  have  already  tired  my  readers:  and  though  at 
the  outset  I  stated  that  I  thought  the  selection  of  my  subject 
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needed  no  apHology,  I  must  all  the  same  apologise  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  subject  has  been  treated.  H,  hoirerer, 
I  should  be  induced  to  believe  that  this  Article  has  given 
any  amusement,  on  some  future  occasion,  with  I%e  EagU^t 
permission,  I  will  relate  more  of  my  Irish  experiences. 
At  present  I  can  only  say  with  the  Poet — 

What  is  writ  is  writ !  would  it  were  worthier ! 

**T.  P." 
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A  DAY-DBEAM. 


I. 


I  DRBAiA)  I  was  a  merry  rivulet; 

Among  tall  rushes  on  a  green  bill-side 
My  cradle  was;   and  without  care  or  fret. 

Content  with  what  the  heavens  might  provide. 
Urged  from  an  inward  source  that  never  yet 

Had  fiul'd  me,  down  the  slope  in  joyous  [Hride 
Of  my  young  strength,  I  hastened,  day  and  night 
Singing  in  ecstades  of  full  delight. 


n. 


My  voice  I  changed  in  many  a  wayward  mood: 
Now  in  the  sunshine  I  would  laugh  and  play, 

Anon  I  murmur'd  to  a  shady  wood; 

And  then  in  whispers  soft,  as  I  would  stay, 

Some  hanging  blossom  for  a  kiss  I  woo'd. 
Then  whirl'd  in  saucy  joyousness  away. 

Or,  muttering  at  a  rock  with  feign'd  annoy. 

Suddenly  sparkled  with  a  flash  of  joy. 


m. 

I  gusb'd  beneath  green  hedgerows  where  in  spring 
The  brown-winged  throstle  buUt  her  secret  nest, 

And  oft  al)ove  her  sprightly  mate  would  sing 
All  the  bright  mom,  and  oft  the  glowing  west, 

As  there  at  even  he  sat  carolling. 
Poured  its  full  sunshine  on  his  speckled  breast; 

And  then  I  left  my  covert,  and  bestow'd 

A  boon  of  freshness  on  the  toilsome  road. 
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IV. 

For  not  in  far-off  moorland  wOds  forlorn 

I  rose,  sequester'd  in  remotest  glen. 
But  all  about  the  slope  where  I  was  bom, 

(A  high-piled  slope  that  basks  in  sunshine,  when 
The  day  flows  farthest  from  the  springs  of  mom) 

Green  farms  were  scatter'd,  and  abodes  of  men; 
From  cottage  hearths  blue  smoke  rose,  mom  and  even. 
And  infant  voices  laugh'd  to  the  blue  heaven. 


V. 

And  where  the  steep  hills  with  a  sloping  base 
Ran  to  the  valley,  on  a  verdant  plot 

That  tum'd  to  south  and  west  its  smiling  face. 
Rose  one  £ur  dwelling;  on  a  sweeter  spot 

Amid  those  vales,  on  which  with  special  grace 
He  bends  his  beams,  the  bright  sun  shmdd  not, 

So  pleasant  a  retreat  it  was  I  ween 

Out-peering  from  its  nest  of  leafy  green. 


VI. 

And  in  those  bowws  two  sisters,  exquisite 
In  feature  and  in  form,  were  wont  to  stray: 

The  one  thro'  shade  and  sunshine  used  to  flit 
As  light  and  gladsome  as  a  breeae  of  May; 

Agile  she  was,  and  beautifully  knit, 
And  free  and  careless-seeming,  yet  there  lay. 

Still  seen  beneath  the  laughter-lighted  rose^ 

Calm  depths  of  loveliness,  and  sweet  rq)ooe. 


vn. 

But  how  may  mine,  nay,  any  vorse,  express 
The  ^iritual  beauty  tiiat  did  move 

In  her  fair  sister,  from  the  golden  tress 
Down  to  the  ground  she  trod  on,  and  inwove 

O'er  all  her  cahn  and  queenly  stateUness 
A  gloiy  of  humility  and  love? 

Therefore,  my  muse,  be  silent,  nor  in  vain 

Stretch  thy  weak  pinions  for  so  high  a  strain. 
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vm. 

And  fiist  beside  those  bowers,  benetth  the  gate 
Thro'  which  she  used  to  pass,  my  stream  did  slide. 

O  joy,  if  ever  there  she  chaiioed  to  wait, 
To  mirror  her  sweet  form !     O  hour  of  pride, 

O  rapture  that  it  ^ras,  when  eve  was  kte. 
And  sdUness  held  the  valley  far  and  wide. 

To  think  that,  thro'  that  stillness,  voice  of  mine 

Might  reach  the  heart  of  creature  so  divine! 


And  ever  with  sweet  murmurs  thro'  the  night, 
Sleepless,  when  all  things  slept  save  only  me, 

I  strove  to  pour  into  her  dreams  delight. 
And  soothe  her  slumbers  with  sweet  melody; 

Butr  ah!   my  poor  weak  voice  had  little  might; 
I  know  not  that  she  heard,  or  if  it  be 

She  cared  to  hear  me,  only  this  I  know. 

For  her  I  flowed — and  would  for  ever  flow! 


^ 

^    ^ 

^ 
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PLATO  UPON  POETRY. 


THERE  are  few  things  which  surprise  us  more  upon  a  first 
perusal  of  the  Republic,  than  the  way  in  wluph  Plato 
proposes  to  deal  with  poets  and  their  art  in  his  model  state. 
We  commence  our  study  of  the  Platonic  dialogues  with 
yague  notions  of  ideality  and  sentimentality,  of  Platonic  lore 
and  Platonic  beauty ;  nor  are  these  entirely  swept  away  as 
we  proceed.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  the  most  glowing 
rhetoric  and  the  most  gorgeous  imagery,  clothed  in  almost 
Homeric  language  and  adorned  with  continual  quotations 
from  the  great  epic  and  lyric  poets.  But  when  we  arrive  at 
the  discussion  on  the  principles  of  taste,  all  at  once  I^ato 
seems  to  turn  round  on  his  old  friends ;  painting  is  abased 
as  humbug,  and  poets  are  to  confine  themselves  to  hymn- 
writing  or  they  will  be  sent  about  their  business.  This 
conduct  was  so  puzzling  to  some  of  the  ancient  critics  that 
they  invented  the  theory  of  an  original  feud  between  philo- 
sophers and  poets  to  account  for  it  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
thought  out  of  place  to  offer  a  few  suggestions,  first,  as  to  the 
causes  which  led  Plato  thus  to  violate  the  natural  constitution 
of  his  mind;  and  second,  as  to  the  worth  of  the  objections 
which  would  require  us  to  banish  from  our  libraries  our 
Homer  and  our  Aristophanes. 

On  comparing  one  passage  with  another,  we  shall  find 
this  condemnation  is  grounded  principally  upon  three  consi- 
derations; 1st.  the  nature  of  imitation  generally;  2nd.  the 
mental  condition  in  which  poetry  is  produced,  and  to  which 
it  is  addressed;  drd.  the  actual  effect  of  certain  poetical 
writings.  We  shall  perhaps  be  better  able  to  understand 
the  pomt  of  view  from  whidi  the  whole  subject  is  treated,  if 
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we  b^in  with  the  last  of  the  three  objections.  Homer,  ^schy- 
Ins,  &c.,  are  not  to  be  admitted  into  the  model  state,  because 
they  attribute  falsehood,  adultery,  war,  murder,  and  oppres* 
sion  to  the  Gods :  because  they  terrify  men  with  their  stories 
of  Hades,  and  represent  their  heroes  as  yielding  to  various 
passions  without  restraint.     This  is  certainly  a  little  remark* 
able.    The  severest  of  Christian  moralists  recommend  the 
study  of  Homer  and  Sophocles  as  refining  and  ennobling, 
yet  the  Pagan  philosopher  is  too  fastidious  to  endure  the 
sight  of  them.     To  explain  the  paradox,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  general  sentiments  of  that  age.     The  Greek 
literature  as  every  other  began  with  poetry,  which  is  at  once 
the  most  natural  organ  of  the  warm  and  simple  emotions  of 
the  pre-historic  period,  and  at  the  same  time  an  important 
aid  to  the  memory   when  other  means  of  preserving  the 
author's  productions  are  scanty  or  unknown.     Poetry  being 
thus  the  only  form  of  intellectual  activity,  the  poet  was 
looked  upon  as  an  inspired  teacher  in  every  subject.     His 
person  was  sacred,  his  words  infallible,  whether  he  spoke 
of  the  life  of    Gods   above    or  men   below,  whether  his 
song  was  of  the  past,  the  present,  or  the  future.    This  reve* 
lence  remained  almost  undiminished  even  after  prose-writing 
had  become  general,  and  the  historian  and  orator  had  put 
forth  their  rival  claims  to  public  admiration.     Homer  was 
still  the  Bible  and  the  Classics  of  Greek  boys  and  men. 
Thus,  even  in  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  a  quotation  from  him  at 
once  puts  a  stop  to  the  discussion,  or  turns  it  away  from  the 
actual  merits  of  the  case  to  the  interpretation  of  the  passage, 
so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  either  disputant.  "  It  was  Homer," 
said  his  eulogists,  **  who  had  educated  Greece,  and  by  his 
directions  men  should  regulate  the  whole  tenour  of  their 
lives.    He  was  acquainted,  not  only  with  all  arts,  but  with 
^  things  human  that  bear  on  virtue  and  vice,  and  also  with 
things  divine.'*    So  a  Rhapsodist  is  introduced  in  Xenophon 
as  offering  to  teach  a  man  his  duties,  as  general,  statesman,  or 
head  of  a  family,  out  of  Homer  6  (ro^ciraTov,  who  has  written 
(fX^iov    irepi   Trdvrfov    t&v    avOpomrlvoDv.      Whatever  was 
contrary,  to  the  general  feeling  or  the  moral  sense  of  the 
time  was  interpreted  allegorically,  to  which  Plato  alludes 
in  the  second  book  of  the  Republic.     After  mentioning  some 
of  the  impieties  of  the  common  mythology,  he  says,  "  It  is 
no  excuse  for  making  these  a  branch  of  education,  that  they 
may  have  some  deeper  meaning,  for  even  if  it  is  possible  to 
discover  a  suitable  one  in  every  instance,  yet  children  are 
sure  to  carry  away  the  form  and  miss  the  significance."    . 
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Such  being  the  estimation  in  whicfa  the  poets  were  held, 
other  writers  will  help  us  to  a  determination  of  the  question, 
whether  their  influence  was  beneficial  or  the  contrary.  Xeno- 
phanes  in  the  sixth  century  b.c,  complains  bitterly  of  the 
wrong  notions  they  instilled  with  respect  to  the  Grods — and 
the  comic  poets  of  later  times  perpetually  defend  immorality 
by  the  example  of  Gods,  as  in  the  Nubes,  the  ABiko^  Xoyo^ 
instances  the  adulteries  of  Zeus. 

Similar  passages  might  be  adduced  from  Euripides  and 
Terence.  The  fact  is,  the  spirit  of  the  age  had  become  too 
enlightened  for  the  traditionary  religion:  the  result  was 
Atheism,  or  a  determined  degradation  of  the  moral  feelings. 
Plato  seeing  the  danger  on  the  one  hand  of  losing  all  reye- 
rence,  on  the  other  of  losing  independence  of  mind,  assailed 
the  poets,  the  prophets  of  the  established  religion,  for  intro- 
ducing all  manner  of  corruptions  into  the  old  pure  Theism. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  considerations  of  the  objections 
brought  against  imitation,  in  which  dramatic  and  epic  poetry 
are  included.  These  may  be  summed  up  in  one  word,  **  it 
is  false."  He  who  imitates  a  bed,  imitates  what  is  itself 
merely  an  imitation,  an  attempt  to  arrive  at  the  eternal  idea 
of  bed,  from  which  he  stands  therefore  at  a  third  remore, 
being  decidedly  inferior  to  the  carpenter.  This  general  prin- 
ciple is  further  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  painter,  **  who 
only  aims  at  giving  a  thing  as  it  appears,  and  therefore  can 
paint  every  thing  because  his  knowledge  is  only  surfiice- 
icnowledge,"  and  by  that  of  the  poet,  *'  who  ventures  to  de- 
scribe every  condition  of  life,  having  himself  experience  of 
one  alone."  ''  It  is  clear,  that  he  has  no  real  acquaintance 
with  that  which  he  takes  for  the  subject  of  his  panegyric,  or 
surely  he  would  do  what  is  worthy  of  praise,  rather  than 
sound  the  praises  of  another." 

It  is  to  be  noticed  in  the  first  place  with  regard  to 
this  reasoning,  which  is  found  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic,  that  it  assumes  the  impossibility  of  rising  through 
the  real  to  the  ideal;  a  doctrine  utterly  inconsistent  with 
other  views  propounded  in  this  very  dialogue.  For  instance 
in  the  fifth  oook,  Socrates  asks  '*  Do  you  tiiink  1^  of  a 
man  who  has  painted  a  beau  ideal  of  human  beauty  jbecause 
he  cannot  prove  that  such  a  man  might  possibly/ exist ?** 
And  affain  in  the  sixth  book  we  are  told  that  '^painters 
fix  their  eyes  on  perfect  truth  as  a  perpetual  staSodard  of 
reference  to  be  contemplated  with  the  minutest  ca^tre ;"  and 
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farther  on  we  hear  of  ''painters  who  copy  the  diyine 
original."  Such  too  is  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  who  in 
his  Poetics  distinguishes  three  kinds  of  imitation,  of  things 
as  they  are,  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  as  they,  are  believed 
to  be;  and  approves  the  saying  of  Sophocles,  ''that  he 
drew  men  as  they  should  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.*'  Again 
he  tells  us  that  the  Tragic  poet  should  imitate  skilful  portrait 
painters,  who  while  they  express  the  particular  features, 
still  improve  upon  the  original :  and  so  poetry  is  more  philo- 
sophical than  history,  because  it  is  conversant  with  general 
truth.  And  while  the  theory  of  art  was  such,  we  need 
only  call  to  mind  the  names  of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus 
to  be  assured  that  the  practice  was  in  accordance  with  it. 
Of  the  former  Cicero  says,  "When  he  made  his  statue 
of  Jupiter  or  Minerva,  he  did  not  copy  any  particular  form 
or  feature,  but  that  glorious  ideal  which  dwelt  in  his  mind." 
And  the  latter  is  particularly  distinguished  by  Aristotle  as 
painting  men  better  than  they  were.  If  these  considerations 
should  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  Plato  uses  imitation  in  its 
narrower  sense,  and  that  he  is  only  warning  us,  as  Buskin 
and  Cousin  have  done,  against  the  mindless  art  whose  end 
is  merely  the  surprise  produced  by  perfect  deception ;  still 
he  has  incautiously  generalized  his  censure,  so  that  true 
art  is  condemned  for  the  sake  of  the  false.  The  same 
remark  will  apply  to  his  illustration  of  the  doctrine.  It 
is  true  that  painters  and  poets  may  easily  fall  into  a  super* 
ficial  and  conventional  method  of  representing  facts,  as  the 
Arcadian  lays  of  Queen  Anne's  time  testify:  but  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  poet  should  confine  himself  to  the  sphere 
of  his  own  personal  experience.  Without  being  a  soldier 
or  a  king,  he  may  judge  better  than  they  can  themselves, 
how  the  soldier  or  king  ought  to  act  The  mind  is  the 
poet's  province,  and  he  may  seize  the  secrets  of  this,  though 
the  details  of  external  life  should  be  unknown  to  him.  But 
even  supposing  the  knowledge  requisite  to  the  poet  were 
such  as  would  enable  him  to  enact  the  part  he  describes; 
he  might  still  deny  Plato's  assumption,  that  the  fame  of 
one  of  Pindar's  heroes,  a  Megas  or  lamidas,  is  more  enviable 
than  that  of  their  panegyrist. 

The  remaining  branch  of  the  subject  is  concerned  with 
the  condition  of  mind  in  which  poetry  is  produced  and 
appreciated.  The  Greeks  were  strong  believers  in  a  poetic 
frenzy  or  inspiration  from  the  Muses  or  Dionysus  or  Apollo, 
like  that  of  the  priestess  who  delivered  the  oracles  from 
the  Delphic  tripod.    This  was  also  the  doctrine  of  Plato, 
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who  complains  that  the  poets  were  entirely  unscientific  and 
incapable  of  giving  rules  for  producing  or  judging  of  those 
effects  which  proceeded  from  a  kind  of  happy  instinct 
Frequently  he  contrasts  the  conscious  self-governed  striving 
of  the  mind  after  a  known  object,  with  the  violent  impulse 
from  without,  which  destroyed  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
will,  and  reduced  the  person  to  the  level  of  a  thing:  an 
argument  reproduced  in  later  times  to  overthrow  the  doctrine 
of  Montanus,  that  in  prophesying  *^  God  alone  wakes,  man 
sleeps."  Still  it  is  possible  to  imagine  a  homogeneous  in- 
spiration so  to  speak,  which  should  elevate  and  intensify 
instead  of  crushing  the  natural  character  of  the  poet. 
Whether  this  is  so  in  point  of  fact  or  not,  is  too  difficult 
a  question  to  be  settled  off-hand;  we  will  therefore  pass 
on  to  the  safer  ground  of  the  prosaic  mind,  and  ask  how 
this  is  affected  by  being  brought  into  contact  with  poetry. 
Plato  gives  the  following  answer — ^**  Imitative  poetry  ($.«. 
all  poetry  but  that  which  is  the  expression  of  the  actual 
present  feelings  of  the  virtuous  man)  represents  the  violent 
struggle  of  passion,  the  revolt  of  the  appetites  and  affections 
against  the  sovereign  reason.  It  does  so  because  ezagger* 
ation  is  easy  both  for  the  actor  and  spectator,  and  because 
the  calmness  of  self-control  is  not  a  field  in  which  the  poet 
can  exhibit  the  variety  of  his  own  powers,  or  flatter  the 
pruriency  of  popular  taste.  In  the  theatre  we  listen  with 
approbation  to  sentiments  which  we  should  despise  and 
detest  in  ourselves  or  our  firiends.  We  accustom  ourselves 
to  look  upon  the  dictates  of  passion  as  absolute,  and  stoop 
to  admire  the  coarse  jests  of  the  comedian." 

No  one  will  deny  the  importance  of  this  view  of  the 
subject ;  we  are  just  as  apt  now  as  they  were  then,  to  look 
upon  every  thing  as  allowable  in  fiction.  The  naturalness 
of  the  character  atones  for  the  ugliness  of  it.  Not  that 
this  excellence  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  Alexander  Smith, 
for  instance,  has  exaggeration  in  -  as  high  a  degree  as  the 
other  faults  mentioned  by  Plato.  Nor  is  our  age  without 
instances  of  indecency  made  fashionable  by  an  elegant  wiC 
or  musical  rhythm  or  beauty  of  form  or  colour.  A  writer 
in  "  Meliora,"  himself  a  working  man,  asserts  that  the  im-* 
morality  of  the  lower  orders  in  London  is  chiefly  encouraged 
by  the  exclusive  acquaintance  with  such  writings  as  those 
of  Sue  and  Ainsworth  and  Reynolds.  Plato's  denunciation 
is  fairly  applicable  to  imitation  of  this  kind,  but  again  his 
too  sweeping  condemnation  requires  to  be  limited  by  the 
teaching  of  his  pupil.    There  is  tragedy  which  purifies  the 
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affections  by  pity  and  terror,  raising  the  veil  of  ordinary 
life  and  bringing  to  light  the  internal  struggle  of  good 
and  evil,  leading  us  to  sympathize  in  the  varied  fortunes 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  the  former,  but  not  aspiring  to 
that  peaceful  contemplation  which  may  find  a  place  in  the 
philosopher's  Utopia,  but  which  was  as  little  suited  to  the 
fourth  century  before,  as  to  the  nineteenth  century  after 
Christ^ 


VOL.  II. 
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DAS  KIND  DEB  SORGE. 

{The  Child  of  Sorrow.) 


Onob,  where  a  brook  with  gentle  murmur  flowed. 

Whose  crystal  stream  the  sleeping  pebbles  shewed 
Care,  deeply  musing  on  a  bank  reclined 
Thought  after  thought  revolving  in  her  mind. 
At  last,  the  work  of  many  a  toilsome  day 
She  fashioned  with  her  hands  a  form  of  day. 
Yet  still  some  wish  appeared  to  give  her  pun. 
Pensive  she  sat,  nor  wished  she  long  in  vain ; 
''What  dost  thou  seek,"  said  Jove  approaching  near, 
''What  are  these  sighs,  these  wishes  that  I  hear?" 
"Jove"  spake  the  goddess  then,  *<This  form  behold. 
Framed  by  my  hands,  and  framed  of  mortal  mould; 
O  let  Life's  flame  through  each  cold  member  spring 
Whirl  the  hot  blood,  the  nervous  muscles  string. 
Through  the  frail  fabric  breathe  the  vital  air;" 
'Let  it  have  life,'  spake  Jove — and  Life  was  there; 
Then  said  the  god,    "Mine  let  this  creature  be;" 
'*Nay,"  answered  Care,  "Leave  it,  great  Lord,  to  me, 
This  hand  hath  made  it,  and  these  fingers  formed," 
'But  I'  said  Jove  *with  heavenly  fire  have  warmed 
Its  senseless  body,  and  have  given  it  life' — 
While  thus  with  words  they  lengthen  out  the  strife,    . 
Tellus  approaching  speaks,   'The  thing  is  mine, 
What  from  the  earth  she  took,  let  Care  to  earth  resign.' 
Thefr  causes  thus  with  partial  words  they  plead. 
Each  urged  his  claim,  of  judgment  there  was  need; 
When,  lo,  his  face  o'er  seamed  with  many  a  scar, 
Saturn  they  see,  approaching  from  a&r. 
O'er  his  grey  head  had  years  unnumbered  roUed, 
His  birth  in  Chaos  hid,  immeasureably  old, 
Unpitying  Age  had  closed  his  weary  wing. 
In  his  1^  hand  he  hore  the  serpent  ring; 
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¥o  hiitt  ai  ofioe  the  Deities  apply. 

And  thus  they  hail  him  as  he  paces  by: 

"0,  Saturn,  arbiter  among  the  Gods, 

Supreme  Seneschal  of  their  bright  abodes. 

Thus  stands  the  Case,  decide  between  us  three. 

An  equal  Judge,  a  just  assessor  be,'' — 

They  paused,  and  now  while  each  attention  pays, 

Thus  Saturn  speaks,  the  God  of  many  days, 

"All  have  it,  all, — so  wills  high  Fates  decree. 

It,  whOe  life  lasts,  belongs,  O  Care,  to  thee; 

Soon  o'er  his  head  Time's  wasting  blast  shall  blow. 

Wrinkle  the  brow  and  tinge  the  hair  with  snow; 

Then  ye  the  Justice  of  the  Fates  shall  learn, 

Jove  gave  him  life,  life  shall  to  Jove  return; 

When  to  Death's  stroke  he  bends  his  drooping  head> 

Earth  shall  contain  him,  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Thus  shall  eadi  claimant  have  an  equal  share, 

Thla  is  the  judgment  which  the  Fates  declare* 

The  Child  of  Sorrow  thus  his  course  began. 
Care  gave  her  work  its  name  and  called  it  Man^ 
She  holds  his  life,-^when  life  his  body  leaves, 
Earth  takes  his  bones,  and  God  his  soul  receives. 
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CHESS  AND  MATHEMATICS, 


**  you  play  at  chess^  of  course,'*  remarked  a  Swiss  gentle- 
man,  with  whom  I  had  been  for  a  short  time  acquainted, 
and  who  had  gathered  that  I  was  reading  for  Mathematical 
honors,  ''  all  Mathematicians  are  Chess-men  on  the  Conti- 
nent." He  was  right  in  his  assumption:  and  this  set  me 
thinking  to  discover  what  connection  there  is  between  the 
science  and  the  game.  Between  the  science  and  the  game ; 
for  with  all  deference  to  the  great  name  of  Leibnitz,  who 
declared  Chess  to  be  a  science,  and  accounting  for  his 
dictum  by  supposing  him  to  be  fresh  from  the  contemplation 
of  some  brilliant  catastrophe  six  moves  deep,  I  must  humbly 
dissent  from  the  definition,  but,  at  the  same  time,  would 
express  my  ready  acquiescence  in  its  being  the  most 
scientific  eame. 

Undoubtedly  a  deep  connection  exists  between  die  two 
subjects,  a  connection  which  rests  upon  a  wider  basis  than 
the  fact  that  it  requires  computation  to  establish  such  a 
truth  as  that  a  Knight  can  cover  the  sixty-four  squares  of 
the  board  in  sixty-four  moves.  The  man,  who  can  make 
such  a  computation,  is  not  necessarily  more  of  a  Chess-player 
than  the  boy  who  can  solve  the  historical  arithmetical 
question  of  the  nails  in  the  horse-shoe,  is  a  horse-jockey. 
The  principles  of  thought  are,  as  far  as  they  go  side  by 
side,  the  same;  nevertheless  they  do  not  coincide,  for, 
although  a  mathematician  ought  to  make  a  good  Chess- 
player, the  converse  of  the  proposition  does  not  hold — 
rhilidor's  brain  might  have  been  a  segment  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's,  but  it  could  not  have  been  similar  to  it  as  a  whole. 

Chess  is  indeed  very  analogous  to  solving  a  problem 
in  the  quick  and  brilliant  way  that  makes  a  high  man  in 
the  Tripos;  but,  as  was  ably  observed  in  theAthensum, 
in  an  Article  upon  the  death  of  Dean  Peacock,  this  problem- 
solving  draws  not  more  upon  Mathematical  talent  than 
upon  ready  ingenuity^  or  ''knack." 
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Solving  problems  in  this  manner  is  attacking  the  solution ; 
and,  as  in  attacking  the  King,  we  have  to  branch  off  from 
the  main  object  to  remove  Pawns,  and  resolve  other  diifi- 
cnlties,  keeping  fully  in  mind  the  plot  at  issue;  so,  in 
getting  at  our  result  in  the  aforesaid  question,  we  have  to 
solve  equations,  and  prepare  the  way  for  our  grand  assault. 

In  these  problems  the  solution  is  invariably,  so  to  speak, 
castled  behind  some  equations,  and  the  attack  is  only  varied 
by  combination,  and  is  never  of  different  elements. 

Again,  it  is  well  known  in  Chess  how  much  success 
depends  upon  a  spirited  onward  course;  upon  your  being 
altogether  abstracted  in  that  one  view  of  the  matter,  and 
not  entertaining  at  the  same  time  dim  visions  of  another 
way  of  going  to  work.  A  divided  mind  fails  equally  to 
dieck-mate,  or  to  solve  a  problem.  Perfect  abstraction 
begets  in  the  mind  a  potent  spiritual  feeling  which  avails 
alike  to  accomplish  any  mental  work,  and  is  the  irafifiifrmp 
of  arts,  sciences,  and  games. 

Though  the  analysis  of  a  gambit  is  an  entirely  different 
thing  firom  the  analysis  of  a  problem,  yet  it  will  be  found 
that  mathematical  analysis — the  working  backwards  from 
the  result  to  the  data — ^is  in  constant  operation  in  Chess, 
more  especially  at  the  close  of  the  game. 

A  mate,  or  a  position,  is  conceived,  the  next  step  noticed, 
and  so  the  materials  are  squared  to  be  in  readiness.  In 
the  openings  of  games  this  seems  more  difficult  (though 
perhaps  it  is  not  impossible  to  such  players  as  Staunton, 
Morphy,  or  Anderssen),  and  the  way  in  which  an  ordinary 
player  at  least  proceeds  is  in  fact  the  trial  and  error  system. 
if  Philidor  could  really  see  a  check-mate  in  the  placing  a 
pawn  at  the  fourth  move,  of  course  the  analytical  method 
was  open  to  him  at  the  beginning. 

The  fact  of  their  being  two  sides  in  the  game  of  Chess, 
but  only  one  in  Mathematics,  is  of  no  weight  in  the  case  of 
good  players.  For,  a  position  being  given,  your  opponent 
may  be  altogether  ignored;  you  allowing  the  best  move 
possible  to  be  made,  and  winning  from  the  nature  of  the 
position:  in  fact  doing  as  all  good  players  do,  plajring,  in 
your  forward  calculations,  your  right-hand  against  your  left. 

In  both  the  science  and  the  game  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  of  book-work.  The  Gambits  should  be  well  known, 
as  to  investigate  all  the  consequences  of  moving  the  second 
Pawn,  during  the  game,  would  be  like  making  your  own 
table  of  logarithms  to  solve  a  problem. 

I    have    said    that    Mathematics    involves   Chess,   and 
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something  more;  I  except  however  the  poetry  and  Beta< 
physics  of  Chess.  That  Chess  has  its  poetry  is  seen  from 
Walker's  treatise  on  the  sabjeot,  where  he  tiJks  of  a  Pawi 
being  ''  enshrined"  in  a  square^  and  like  nltra-Tennysoniaa 
expressions;  and  that  Chess  has  its  metaphysics  is  to  be 
inferred,  a  priori,  from  the  fact  of  the  numerous  German 
works  on  the  subject,  and  a  posteriori  from  an  inspecdon 
of  their  works,  where  the  investigator  will  find  a  heap  d 
rubbish  or  metaphysics,  perhaps  qo  one  knows  which. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Chess  is  nol 
universally  known  throughout  the  Colleffe;  for,  whtterei 
may  be  thought  of  the  relation  in  principles  between  Matb& 
matics  and  Chess,  it  is  certain,  that  in  the  intricate  oombh 
nations,  and  perplexed  involutions  of  the  game,  there  is  an^ile 
materisd  for  the  composition  of  some  of  those  tremeodooi 
equations  that  rejoice  in  the  number  seven. 

♦'DIONYSIUS.'* 
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'THE  COMING  OF  THE  EQUINOX; 


Thrsb  huge  clouds  tnul  through  Heaven's  black  height. 

And  a  little  one  drifts  below, 
There's  red  where  the  sun  was  last  in  sight; 
It's  going  to  be  a  gusty  night, 
And  the  caps  of  the  waves  are  getting  white 

As  the  -vfind  comes  on  to  blow. 

There  was  a  rainbow  this  afternoon. 

And  the  Grey  Mare's  Tails  in  the  sky, 
Never  man  saw  them  together,  but  soon 
The  wind  would  awaken  and  pipe  his  tune, 
And  to-night  will  be  rising  the  Harvest  Moon 
To  carry  the  waters  high. 

Upward  a  mighty  doud  comes  with  the  storm, 

High  upward  out  <^  the  west, 
Lo,  it  is  like  to  a  warrior's  form. 

Hard  by  the  enemy  prest; 
And  he  drives  like  a  torrent  along  the  red  sky. 
As  if  he  from  a  flaming  town  did  fly. 
Yet  withal  is  he  drawing  his  sword  from  his  thigh. 

To  die  in  doing  his  Imt. 

There's  Hesperus  sits  where  the  sun  sat  before, 

And  calmly  he  doth  shine. 
Though  the  oak  tree's  rocking  upon  the  shore. 

And  on  the  hills  Oke  pine; 
And  every  wave  has  now  got  a  crest, 

Tet  the  wind  through  the  mountains  calls. 
And  more  doods  are  coming  up  out  of  the  west, 

So,  my  friends,  look  out  for  squalls ! 
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ADVICE  TO  A  YOUNG  CURATE. 


^fHE  type  of  a  bad  English  clergyman  of  the  last  century 
is  not  difficult  to  construct  We  can  easily  picture  to 
ourselves  the  country  parson,  stout,  passionate  ^  and  sensual, 
shooting,  hunting  and  drinking  with  the  squire,  inexorable 
in  the  exaction  of  tithes,  a  very  Rhadamanthus  to  poachers, 
elsewhere  jovial  and  rubicund,  the  sole  duty  and  annoyance  of 
whose  life  was  that  every  seventh  day  he  had  to  read  two 
services  and  preach  a  sermon.  But  when  our  times  have  passed 
away,  when  the  age  of  Queen  Victoria  has  become  subject 
for  history,  and  when  our  manners  and  thoughts  are  dis- 
cussed by  an  impartial  and  inquisitive  posterity,  what  then 
will  be  the  type  of  an  English  curate  of  the  nineteenth 
century?  WUl  he  not  be  represented  as  a  mild  and 
inoffensive  creature,  mediaeval  amidst  modernism,  full  of 
impracticable  and  inoffensive  theories,  skilled  in  church 
architecture,  cunning  in  curious  altar  cloths,  in  stamed  glass 
and  brasses,  a  man  of  strange  vestments  and  many  genu- 
flections, whose  most  striking  characteristics  are  a  white 
neck-cloth  and  unlimited  capability  of  painful  blushing? 
And  yet,  such  as  this  creature  may  be,  it  was  not  hatched 
without  some  pains :  many  nurses  in  the  shape  of  grammar- 
schools,  tutors,  private  or  otherwise,  fostered  it,  brought  it  to 
Alma  Mater;  and  she,  the  kind  mother,  nurtured  it  for 
three  years  and  more  in  her  bosom ;  why  then  should  our 
cygnet  turn  out  an  ugly-piping-goose?  Oh  future  curate, 
the  question  is  too  hard  for  me,  I  cannot  answer  it,  merely 
would  I  desire  to  give  you  a  little  useful  advice.  Do  you  want 
to  be  considered  a  practical  man,  to  be  looked  up  to  in  your 
parish,  to  obtain  the  esteem  of  all  the  respectable  and  well-to- 
do  part  of  your  flock,  to  have  influence,  AiU  congr^ations, 
unresisted  church-rates  and  praise  from  all  men?  K  so, 
haste,  come  on  board:  Eureka!  I  have  found  the  breexe 
which  will  waft  you  to  the  haven  of  your  desires.  Who  says, 
"  woe  unto  you  when  all  men  speak  well  of  you  V  We  know 
better  than  that  now-a-days. 
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Let  us  then  imagine  a  youthful  curate,  as  yet  unhatched, 
studying,  we  will  suppose,  at  one   of  the   universities  and 
anxiously  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  his  name  shall 
be  highly  exalted  in  the  annals  of  the  church  of  which  he 
is  a  member ;  what  should  be  his  course  of  proceeding  ?    In 
the  first  place  our  curate  will  avoid  all  that  false  and  useless 
prestige  which  arises  from  taking  a  high  place  in  the  classical 
or  mathematical  tripos:  he  wiU  content   himself  with   the 
more  modest  but  solid  honors  of  the  poll,  and  will  devote 
his  spare  time  to  the  study  of  elocution,  and  the  other  pre- 
parations for  the  ministry.    By  so  doing,  he  will  avoid  two 
evils ;  firstly,  .a  high  degree  will  not  confer  upon  him  that 
reputation. for  unpracticableness  which  is  its  invariable  accom- 
paniment; and  secondly,  he  will  be  freed  from  the  danger 
of  injuring  his  chance  of  church  advancement,  which,  it  is 
well  known^  varies  directly  as  the  power  of  a  man's  voice, 
and  inversely   as  his  learning  and  ability.      After  taking 
his   degree,   our  curate   will  pass  the   voluntary  examina- 
tion, and  immediately    enter   upon    his   field    of  duty,    if 
possible,  in  some  town  where  he  will  have  the  opportunity 
of  frequent   preaching.     And  here  let  me  pause,  while  I 
solemnly  warn  my  reader  at  this  crisis  of  his  life  to  divest 
himself  of  every  idea  derived  from  the  university  and  freely 
to  give  himself  to  the  surrounding  influences  of  his  parish. 
He  has    been   accustomed   perhaps   to   regard    forms    and 
ceremonies  as  things  indifierent  in  themselves,  createable  or 
destructible  at  the  will  of  men,  and  therefore  matters  of 
comparatively  slight  importance.   This  is  wrong.    Never  was 
there  a  greater  mistake  than  that  of  supposing  the  laity  to 
be  indififerent  to  forms.     They  attach  more  weight  to  forms 
than  did  Laud  himself,  with  this  difference,  that,  while  the 
latter  insisted  upon  their  employment,  the  former  still  more 
vehemently  insist  upon  their  omission,  not  so  much  because 
they  imagine  them  to  be  useless,  as  out  of  a  secret  dread  of  a 
mysterious  necromantic  power  supposed  to  be  inherent  in 
them.     A  bow  at  the  name  of  the  Saviour  has   ere  now 
brought  a  young  clergyman's  ministrations  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  if,  in  ignorance  of  his  congregation's  habits,  an 
unfortunate  curate  turn  toward  the  East  at  the  creed,  his 
name  will  form  the  single  subject  of  conversation  for  the 
crowds  who  stream  from  the  church-doors  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  service,  and  he  will  probably  overhear  that  *  he  has 
shewn  the  cloven  foot  already.'     Our  pupil  therefore  must 
give  up   without  a  murmur   any  old  forms  to  which  his 
parishioners  may  be  averse ;  he  must  not,  for  a  few  genu- 
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fleotioiis  more  or  lees^  nun  his  chance  of  inflnendng  bis 
flock  for  good.  Nor  is  this  all ;  these  are  merely  die  require- 
ments of  plain  C(Mttmon  sense ;  some  farther  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary, if  we  would  propitiate  snccess.  IPot  example,  if  chance 
should  conduct  our  successful  curate  to  some  rural  parish,  he 
should  not  be  tjrrannously  earnest  in  overthrowing  those 
ancient  little  baize-lined  houses,  called  pews,  in  wfaicm,  eTer 
since  the  reformation,  the  chief  family  of  the  village  has 
been  allowed  to  sleep  with  impunity ;  he  must  not  shew  too 
outspoken  a  desire  of  innovation  if  he  see  an  eighteenth 
century  parallelogrammic  window  foisted  into  old  Norman 
architecture :  if  the  churchwardens  like  to  make  the  churdi 
look  like  a  large  green-grocer's  shop  at  Christmas-time,  if  the 
choir  sinff  out  of  tune,  and  prefer  so  to  sing,  or  if  they 
rapturously  cling  to  their  old  virginals  in  place  of  a  new 
organ,  why  in  the  name  of  success,  so  let  it  be !  In  all  things 
of  this  nature  he  must  **  let  well  alone,"  or  rather,  if  need  be, 
'let  very  bad  alone'.  ''Quieta  non  movere*'  will  be  the 
rising  curate's  best  motto. 

But  these  are  minor  points.  I  pass  now  to  die  pulpit,  the 
batde-field,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  of  our  prot^^ :  the  scene 
of  all  his  triumphs,  where  alone  if  anywhere  he  must  achieve 
his  future  eminence.  Now  though  there  undoubtedly  are 
many  districts  in  which  a  written  sermon  may  be  read  with 
impunity,  still,  on  many  accounts,  I  lay  down  this  rule  that 
our  curate's  sermons  he  ^*  ex  tempore!^  In  the  first  place, 
the  late  government  appointments  cannot  but  have  some 
influence  on  our  determinadon  in  this  matter :  again,  there 
are  parts  of  England,  pardcularly  in  some  of  die  south- 
west counties,  in  which  a  written  sermon  argues  want  of 
faith  and  fervour,  and  the  reader,  as  soon  as  the  fluttering  of 
die  first  leaf  has  made  his  congregadon  conscious  of  hii 
crime,  is  in  a  solemn  conclave  of  whispering  bonnets  declared 
to  be  '  not  a  gospel  minister.'  Lasdy,  his  own  convenience, 
if  nothing  else,  should  dictate  this  step.  A  written  sermon 
takes  a  considerable  dme:  a  man  cannot  commit  words  to 

Eaper  without  thinking  a  litde,  though  sometimes  a  very 
ttle,  about  them,  and  the  mere  labour  of  writing  is  no 
trifling  one.  But  an  extemporaneous  sermon,  that  is,  such 
a  one  as  is  likely  to  please  his  audience,  will  take  no  time  or 
trouble  at  all.  Nor  will  our  curate  be  deterred  by  any 
foolish  nervousness  or  fear  of  fiiiling  before  the  face  of  so 
many  hearers.  Paul  preached  extempore,  why  should  not 
het  For  fear  however  he  be  not  quite  persuaded  by  this 
aigument,  and  persist  in  entertaining  a  suspicion  that  perbi^ 
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the  droumatanees  in  which  he  is  placed  may  in  some  respects 
differ  from  those  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  may 
conseauently  require  some  corresponding  difference  of  con- 
duct^ It  will  be  well  to  remove  any  such  lingering  objections 
by  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  extemporaneous  preadiing. 
A  good  extemporaneous,  or,  to  speak  more  correcdy,  a  good 
spoken  sermon,  in  which  deep  thought,  sound  reasoning, 
and  much  learning,  are  set  off  by  beauty  of  diction  and 
appropriate  gestic^dation,  is  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  genius,  such  as  I  live  in  the  hopes  of  some  day 
witnessing — ^but  let  not  our  preacher  imagine  that  any  sucn 
model  is  to  be  placed  before  him.  His  task  is  of  a  different 
nature.  His  ^'ex  tempore"  sermon  should  consist  of  as 
many  texts  of  scripture  as  can  possibly  be  strung  together 
with  the  smallest  possible  compound  of  original  matter,  the 
less  the  better.  In  this  way  the  least  offence  will  be  given, 
and  the  least  suspicion  of  heterodoxy  will  be  aroused,  a 
point  in  which  he  will  do  well  to  be  very  careful.  Whatever 
cementing  matter  he  may  employ  shovdd  be,  as  far  as  he 
can  contrive,  composed  of  Smpture-phrases.  In  foot,  I 
should  reconunend  every  young  curate  to  learn  by  heart 
daily  a  certain  number  oi  verses  from  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 
sol^y  with  a  view  to  this  object :  thus  will  he  acquire  the 
faculty  of  delivering  at  a  moment's  notice  a  sermon  of  any 
conceivable  length  <m  any  conceivable  subject,  and  that  too 
without  giving  room  for  any  censorious  expressions,  since 
he  can  truly  assert  that  every  word  of  his  discourse  is  taken 
from  the  Sicriptures.  Nothmg  can  be  more  ill-judeed  and 
misplaced  tlian  words  and  phrases  which  remind  his  oon- 
ffr^ation  of  every-day  life.  A  broad  line  of  demarcation, 
it  cannot  be  too  broad,  should  be  drawn  between  the 
Sabbath  and  the  six  unsanctified  days  of  wcMrk,  between  the 
church  and  the  world,  and  this  difference  should  be  expressed 
by  an  appropriate  difference  of  language. 

Now,  as  &r  the  subject  of  his  sermon,  as  long  as  he  re- 
members the  rule  I  have  just  laid  down,  and  strictly  avoids 
secular  and,  above  all,  political  subjects,  our  curate  may  be 
left  to  his  own  devices.  During  the  present  state  of  religious 
feeUngin  England^  a  sermon  on  the  Errors  of  Popery  (provided 
diat  the  influence  or  numbers  of  that  sect  in  your  parish  be 
not  so  large  as  to  produce  inconvenient  consequences)  will  not 
be  inacceptable  about  once  in  three  or  four  months;  the 
heresy  of  the  Unitarians  will  furnish  a  telling  topic  though 
more  rarely,  and  if  our  friend  be  of  a  tolerant  or  liberal 
disposition,  he  will  be  careful  to  control  himself,  at  least  so 
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far  as  to  avoid  saying  anything  which  might  be  construed  t6 
signify  that  he  felt  any  unorSiodox  hopes  of  the  possibaity 
of  the  fnture  salvation  of  any  member  of  either  of  these  sects. 
Different  audiences  will  no  doubt  have  different  tastes ;  and 
the  great  business  of  our  curate's  life  will  be  to  develope  and 
improYCy  if  I  may  so  say,  a  theological  cuisine,  an  art 
whereby  he  may  be  enabled  to  adapt  his  discourses  to  the 
palates  and  requirements  of  his  parishioners.  General  rules 
would  here  therefore  be  out  of  place :  our  pupil  must  in  this 
matter  be  left  to  his  own  ingenuity.  One  piece  of  advice, 
however,  may  not  be  altogether  useless.  Be  technicaL  Only 
let  the  preacher  confine  himself  to  technicalities  and  all  will 
be  well.  You  may  tell  your  congregation  that  they  are  not 
in  a  state  of  grace,  and  they  will  go  out  of  the  church 
thanking  you  for  your  gospel-sermon,  and  thinking  you  pious 
yourself  in  proportion  to  the  fervour  of  your  condemnation 
of  them,  but  beware,  as  you  love  respectability  and  desire 
success,  beware  of  telling  them  that  they  are  leading  an  xm- 
just  and  dishonest  life.  Is  your  congregation  a  congregation 
of  tradesmen?  Warn  them  not  against  that  covetousness 
which  leads  to  the  defrauding  of  the  exchequer,  the  adulte- 
ration of  their  goods.  Have  you  whole  pews  full  of  stout 
prospering  farmers?  Talk  not  to  them  of  farm-labourers 
starving  on  ten  shillings  a- week,  but  tell  them  about  their 
souls  and  how  to  save  them,  and  presume  not  to  desecrate 
that  holy  place  and  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  by  allusion  to 
the  things  of  this  world.  "  What  has  grace  to  do  with 
earthly  things  ?"  has  been  very  properly  asked  by  a  learned 
judge  in  his  place  on  the  bench,  and  nundreds  of  English 
congregations  will  answer  in  deed  if  not  in  word — ^*  nothing." 
A  place  for  everything  and  everything  in  its  place:  Uie 
proper  place  to  talk  about  the  Bible  and  religion  and  our 
souls  is  the  church,  and  the  proper  day  is  the  Sabbath :  and 
on  the  other  days,  and  in  other  places  we  are  to  devote  our- 
selves to  secular  occupations.  I  insist  the  more  earnestly  on 
this  point,  not  only  because  in  it  lies  the  whole  secret  of  our 
pupil's  success,  but  also  because  there  has  lately  arisen  a  set 
of  misguided  young  men  who  utterly  ignore  the  line  between 
religious  and  secular  life,  and  are  continually  confusing  to* 
gether  sacred  and  worldly  things.  These  men  talk  about  the 
Bible  as  though  it  concerned  us  on  week-days  as  much  as  on 
the  Sabbath,  they  profess  to  see  in  the  narrative  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  events  which  have  occurred  once  and  are  occurring 
now,  not  merely  to  be  read  of,  but  also  to  be  acted  on ;  they 
imagine  there  are  at  this  day  English  false  gods,  English 
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false  prophets^  aye,  even  English  Pharisees,  as  well  as  Eng- 
lish Publicans  and  Sinners!  They  talk  about  men  being 
just  and  honest  and  true,  instead  of  ''  in  a  state  of  salvation/' 
and  use  ugly  words,  such  as  covetousness,  injustice,  and 
hypocrisy,  than  which  expressions  none  can  be  conceived 
more  unscriptural  or  more  utterly  destructive  of  that  good 
feeling  which  should  exist  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock. 
But  now  mark  the  unhappy  fate  of  these  infatuated  men, 
and  compare  it  with  the  career  of  our  rising  curate.  The 
latter,  admired  and  even  idolized  by  the  respectable  part  of 
his  congregation,  a  popular  preacher,  and  a  practical  man, 
finds  in  this  life  a  bishopric  and  after  death  an  epitaph.  But 
if  any  man  hanker  after  joining  the  ranks  of  these  erring 
schismatics,  let  him  not  do  so  unwarned.  Blasted  by  the 
withering  denunciations  of  the  Becord,  styled  infidel  by  one 
party,  derided  as  visionary  by  another,  attacked  unsparingly 
by  all,  clogged  on  every  side  by  an  indistinct  suspicion  of 
unorthodoxy,  the  more  injurious  because  indistinct,  he  must 
expect  neither  friendship  nor  sympathy  from  the  great  mass 
of  his  parishioners :  the  high  places  of  the  church  are  closed 
against  him :  he  will  die,  as  he  has  lived,  a  curate,  with  no 
other  consolation  than  the  weak-minded  regrets  of  a  few 
visionary  men,  and  such  pitiful  satisfaction  as  he  may  be  able 
to  derive  from  the  imagination  that  he  has  done  his  duty. 
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^HAT  was  the  reason  that  there  was  stich  a  dearth  of 
Latin  and  Greek  Grrammars,  and  where  did  all  Dr. 
Colenso's  valuable  educational  productions  go  to^  were 
questions  that  presented  themselves  forcibly  to  the  mind 
of  every  new  boy,  in  Havem  School,  during  the  last  week 
of  one  September  not  so  long  ago.  Various  were  tfi^ 
answers  the  ''  old  fellows''  gttve>  according  as  they  estimated 
the  amount  of  gullibility  each  querist  had,  but  that  the 
hunting  season  was  coming  on,  seemed  the  solution  that 
was  most  ^neral,  though  the  oonnection  of  the  two  was 
not  so  obvious. 

Friday  solved  the  new  boy's  doubts,  since  they  found 
themselves,  together  with  a  good  many  old  boys>  ''  douled'^ 
to  tear  scent  m  No.  8. 

To  No.  8  Study  let  us  then  adjourn  ;  very  barren  indeed 
we  find  it,  for  the  inhabitants,  not  having  at  any  time  much 
furniture,  have  removed  all  but  the  tables,  to  make  room 
for  the  numbers  who  throng  in.  Soon  the  huntsman  and 
his  attendant  satellites  the  whips  appear,  laden  with  old 
books,  papers  and  such  like,  begged,  borrowed  or  —  appro- 
priated, (not  to  speak  harshly);  tibese  they  distribute  to  the 
multitude,  with  instructions  to  tear  them  to  small  fragments. 
While  this  is  proceeding,  we  may  as  well  explain  die 
constitution  of  the  hunt.  The  original  rank  of  every  member 
is  that  of  a  ^' hound,"  when  he  has  attached  to  him  aa 
appropriate  name,  to  which  he  must  answer. 

Promotion,  which  is  acquired  by  one's  head,  as  well  as 
by  one's  heels,  that  is  by  merit,  scholastie  as  well  as 
pedestrian,  is  to  the  rank  of  gentlemen^  involving  the 
privileges  of  sporting  pink  during  a  run,  carrying  a  "  hound- 
stick"  (a  short  stick  with  a  hook  at  one  end^  by  which  to 
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asaist  a  lagging  hoand,  or  pull  the  owner  over  a  fence),  and 
the  more  doubtfal  one  of  contributing  to  the  expences.  From 
the  gentlemen  are  chosen  the  huntsman  and  whips. 

iiet  us  now  return  to  No.  8,  where  we  find  the  hounds 
tearing  scent  into  their  square  caps,  a  few  gentlemen 
lounging  in  to  take  a  turn,  and  the  officials  watching 
narrowly  that  the  scent  is  of  the  proper  size,  and  not  torn 
double,  that  is,  so  that  two  pieces  stick  togedier.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  proceedings,  it  transpires  that  the  run  for 
to-morrow  is  the  one  thro'  Annesley  Chase^  one  of  the  most 
popular,  but  one  of  the  hardest 

Great  is  the  excitement  next  morning ;  new  made  gentle« 
men  buy  their  hound-sticks,  the  knowing  ones  grease  their 
boots,  or  rather  make  their  ''douls"  do  it,  get  out  their 
oldest  bags,  to  run  in ;  Music  despairingly  seeks  for  someone 
to  tell  him  it  is  not  so  hard ;  Songstress  to  improve  his  wind 
takes  two  raw  eggs,  and  so  is  Ul,  and  cannot  go;  Little 
Dairymaid  persuades  that  big  good  natured  gentleman  with 
the  very  ancient  hunting  costume  to  promise  to  help  him  if 
he  is  hard  up;  the  huntsman  and  the  two  foxes  for  the 
occasion  consult  the  map,  and  maliciously  contrive  to  include 
the  Annesley  Brook;  the  scent  is  stored  into  a  bag,  and 
all  due  preparations  are  made  for  the  run ;  and  uncommon 
little  for  second  lesson,  after  which  the  event  comes  oS. 

Well,  second  lesson  is  said,  and  we  stroll  down  to  the 
old  bam  in  Fumigator's  Lane,  where  we  find  the  two  foxes 
just  started,  one  with  the  scent-bag  hung  on  his  back  from 
which  his  brother  fox  ever  and  anon  distributes  handfuls  of 
the  paper  fragments,  as  guides  for  the  pack  to  follow. 

Meanwhile  one  whip  couples  the  hounds,  the  other  makes 
an  insane  row  on  his  bugle,  an  ancient  party  of  drunken 
aspect  and  Lish  origin,  produces  a  basket  in  which  to  carry 
superfluous  .clothes  to  run  in.  Belts  are  tightened,  caps 
jammed  hard  on.  **  The  hounds  are  coupled,  Mr.  Huntsman,'' 
announces  the  whip  to  that  dignified  individual,  who  there«- 
upon  condescends  to  put  himself  at  their  head,  and  to  say 
"Gently  Forward,'*  which  does  not  mean  ** Gently  For'ard,^* 
for  the  pace  is  fast,  the  grass  long  and  wet ;  down  the  hill 
merrily  we  go,  the  huntsman  first,  round  him  the  hounds,  a 
whip  on  either  side,  while  the  gentlemen  follow  through  the 
gate  at  the  bottom,  jump  the  little  ditch,  cross  a  small  field 
or  two,  through  one  stiff  hedge,  and  then  up  a  long,  long 
expanse  of  turnips  and  mud ;  little  cares  Mr.  Huntsman, 
on  he  goes,  not  so  the  gentlemen,  who  prefer  going  round 
a  little  to  escape  ihi^,  except  one  or  two  extra  plucky  ones; 
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while  the  hounds^  who  must  follow,  set  at  nought  the  whips, 
endeavours  to  keep  them  together,  but  drop  into  a  long  line, 
from  the  rear  of  which  one  has  a  vision  of  heads  and  shoulders 
bobbing  up  and  down  in  most  eccentric  methods. 

Every  one  is  pleased  when  a  jump  over  the  stile  brings 
us  into  Farmer  Hammond's  stubble  fields,  along  which  we  go 
merrily,  to  the  great  disgust  of  that  plethoric  and  wrathM 
man,  who,  attended  by  two  rustics,  armed  with  pickets, 
fondly  hopes  to  stop  us.  Ah !  fond  man,  there  is  never  a 
rustic  in  hobnails  and  a  smock  frock,  who  can  come  near  us. 
"  Dang  ye,"  he  cries,  and  "  dang  ye"  all  the  echoing  woods 
resound.  On  we  go,  hurling  at  him  "winged  words," 
careless  of  the  deep  black  plough  we  now  run  over,  tho'  one 
or  two  hounds  want  assistance,  and  not  a  few  have  got  puris 
over  the  last  two  or  three  fences  to  the  great  detriment  of 
their  appearance. 

But  now  the  pace  is  slackened  for  an  instant  to  gather 
up  the  stragglers,  or  leave  them  all  together,  silence  is 
enjoined,  for  now  we  have  to  run  through  the  drives  of 
Annesley  Park,  long  green  alleys  cut  through  the  planta- 
tions, sacred  alone  to  pheasants;  and  dire  would  be  the 
wrath  of  old  Anneslev>  should  he  see  the  invasion,  for  the 
first  of  October  is  nigh,  and  all  Havern  boys  rank  as  poachers 
in  his  mind,  and  perhaps  he  may  have  some  reason  for 
thinking  so. 

The  services  of  the  gentlemen  are  now  required,  to  pull 
along  those  of  the  hounds  who  are  done  up :  go  along  they 
must,  three  miles  through  these  drives  without  a  stop :  very 
pleasant  is  it  tho^  for  there  is  good  turf  below,  and  the 
trees  arch  over  head,  still  laden  with  the  rain  drops  of  the 
morning  which  shine  like  pearls  in  the  Sun ;  whirr — goes 
some  old  cock  pheasant  disturbed  by  the  tramp  of  many  feet 

At  length  we  emerge  by  the  Havern's  side,  whose  waters 
are  swollen,  and  keep  along  its  banks  for  a  short  way,  then 
turn  through  a  plantation  into  the  Annesley  Park,  past  the 
front  of  the  Hall,  over  the  sunk  fence,  round  the  old  Chapel 
to  the  astonishment  and  amusement  of  some  young  lacUes 
drawing  the  same,  who  do  not  often  see  sixty  fellows  in 
such  attire,  or  hear  such  noise  as  the  junior  whip  gets  out  of 
his  bugle.  Tramp,  tramp,  on  we  go  past  Farmer  Groughs, 
who  gives  us  a  cheer,  for  didn't  we  save  his  stacks  from  fire 
not  so  long  ago.  "  Gentlemen  forward,"  cries  the  huntsman; 
off  they  go  and  race  in,  to  where  the  foxes  stand  as  judges 
of  the  race;  and  then  the  hounds  race  in  for  the  last 
hundred  yards ;  Champion  first,  Venus  second.  Rattler  third; 
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and  thus  the  Annesley  Bun  was  done ;  nine  miles  in  almost 
no  time. 

The  rest  of  the  day  being  a  holiday  is  spent  in  talking  it' 
over  again,  how  well  Champion  ran,  how  hard  the  Senior 
whip  tipped  the  silk  to  all  who  lagged,  how  little  Dairymaid 
was  pulled  all  the  way,  while  the  smaller  Tiny  would  not  be 
helped  at  all ;  these,  and  all  these,  are  they  not  written  in  the 
Chronicles  of  the  R.  H.  H  ? 
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^  STRANGER  to  our  University  can  hardly  look  over 
the  Mathematical  Honor  lists  in  the  Calendar,  widiont 
feeling  some  surprise  that  so  few  names  are  distingmshed 
by  the  a,  /9  or  7  which  indicate  a  man  who  has  also  taken 
Classical  Honors.  To  a  stranger,  I  say,  this  most  be  a 
subject  of  surprise,  bat  to  ourselves  of  regret;  r^ret  that  so 
few  among  us  are  found  capable  of  distinguishing  themselves 
in  more  than  one  branch  of  study,  that  so  few  are  willing  to 
spve  their  minds  that  generality  of  education  which  alone  can 
fiimish  them  with  sound  judgment,  or  fit  them  to  achieve 
really  great  works.  To  me  it  seems,  that  for  a  man  to  give 
up  the  years  he  is  here,  the  years  in  which  his  mind  is  most 
impressible,  most  capable  of  being  expanded  by  a  generous 
education,  the  years,  one  might  almost  say,  in  which  his 
mind  U  formed^  to  give  these  up  to  (me  study  alone,  whether 
it  be  Classics  or  Mathematics,  is  a  course  as  preposterous  as 
to  give  the  body  meat  and  refuse  it  drink,  or  to  give  it  drink 
and  refuse  it  meat.  But  I  will  not  trespass  upon  these  pages 
to  shew  that  this  system  is  bad,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  there 
is  not  a  man  in  this  College  who  does  not  feel  that  a  Senior 
Wrangler  who  knows  nothing  but  Mathematics,  is  by  no 
means  so  well  educated  as  a  man  of  very  much  lower  place 
in  that  Tripos,  who  is  well  informed  on  most  subjects,  and 
whose  name  dso  wpears  moderately  high  in  the  Classical 
Tripos.  Indeed,  if  a  man's  education  has  been  confined  to 
Mathematics,  and  let  him  be  acquainted  ever  so  well  with  tins 
science,  what  is  he  fit  for?  Perhaps  he  is  unwilling  or 
unable  to  teach,  (for  it  does  not  follow  that  a  man  who  ii 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  a  subject  is  able  to  convey  his 
ideas  with  perspicuity  to  others,— one  must  be  homK  teacher,) 
and  he  is  scarcely  fit  to  take  holv  orders  and  be  entrusted 
with  the  care  of  souls ;  what  can  he  do  ?  If  you  would  see 
this  question  answered,  pass  with  me  into  a  certain  office 
in  the  West  of  England,  where  you  may  see  a  Senior 
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Wrangler  engaged  in  the  somewhat  umntellectoal  occupation 
of  marking  down  the  weights  of  loads  of  coal^  and  exciting 
within  us  no  better  hopes  than  that,  as  he  was  a  Senior 
Wrangler,  he  will  be  able  to  add  up  the  rows  of  ^figures 
correctly  ! 

Assuming  then  that  this  one-sided  and  partial  education 
is  bady  let  ns  with  a  view  to  its  remedy,  investigate  its  origin. 
I  think  its  origin  is  Prejudice,  a  two-fold  prejudice.  In  the 
first  place  there  is  a  prejudice  very  prevalent  in  the  Uni- 
versity that  our  course  here  is  very  short,  and  that  we  have 
not  time  to  pursue  in  it  more  than  one  study  to  anv  effect. 
This  prejudice  makes  the  expectant  of  Mathematical  honors 
shrink  firom  reading  even  the  Classical  subjects  of  our  College 
Examinations :  it  makes  the  Classic  rejoice  when  his  Little- 
Go  is  past,  that  he  needs  no  more  mathematics,  and  with 
joy  dispose  of  his  Arithmetic  and  Algebra  as  useless  acquire- 
ments which  he  may  now  cast  away  for  ever.  It  is  this 
same  prejudice  which  causes  men  to  say  that  they  would 
be  very  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  which 
woold  be  derived  from  writing  for  our  College  Magazine, 
but  they  have  no  time.  It  was  this  that  caused  so  many 
to  refuse  the  pleasure  and  the  improvement  afforded  in  the 
Ixmg  Vacation  by  our  Debating  Society,  saying,  that  it 
would  doubtless  do  them  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they 
really  could  not  take  an  hour  a  week  from  the  time  they 
had  set  apart  for  Mathematics.  I  have  called  this  a  pre* 
judice  for  I  believe  it  is  nothing  more.  I  feel  confident 
that  any  one  who  will  try  the  experiment  will  find  that  if 
his  chief  attention  be  directed  suppose  to  Mathematics, 
his  progress  in  that  science  will  not  be  less,  or  less  satis- 
factory, at  the  end  of  a  term,  if  he  has  been  devoting  two 
or  three  or  four  hours  a  day  during  that  term  to  Classics. 
The  one  study  will  be  relaxation  after  the  other;  to  turn 
the  mind  wearied  with  any  one  pursuit  to  a  different  pur- 
suit is  a  better  rest  for  it  than  to  leave  it  unemployed 
to  wander  where  it  will.  Thus  by  dividing  our  attention 
between  different  studies  we  are  enabled  to  work  longer 
without  fatigue  and  not  only  longer  but  with  greater  appli- 
cation, for  every  one  who  is  accustomed  to  reading  must 
know  that  after  he  has  been  engaged  for  some  time  at  a  subject 
he  finds  it  difficult  to  apply  himself  as  thoroughly  as  at  first  to 
that  subject  although  he  could  easily  give  up  his  mind  entirely 
to  any  other.  And  here  I  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  an  ob- 
servation which  scarcely  belongs  to  my  argument,  but  which 
may  be  useful  to  some  reader.    A  very  great  number  of  the 
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Undergraduates  at  this  College  purpose  taking  holy  orders. 
I  would  suggest  to  them  that  they  will  find  it  very  desirable 
in  interpreting  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  to  have  a  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  and  that  here  there  are  unusual  advantages 
offered  to  them  of  studying  that  language ;  I  think  Uiat 
if  they  at  all  agree  with  the  remarks  I  have  been  making, 
they  will  have  no  fear  that  their  prepress  in  other  studies 
would  be  iiAerfered  with  by  their  attendance  at  the  Hebrew 
lectures. 

But  there  is  a  second  prejudice  which  induces  the  evil 
of  which  I  speaL  Mathematical  men,  as  they  are  called, 
tell  us  that  they  cannot  read  Classics  because  they  are  mathe- 
matical and  not  classical.  And  similarly,  and  I  believe  to 
a  much  greater  degree.  Classical  men  object  that  they  cannot 
do  mathematics.  Perhaps  I  am  rather  bold  in  calling  this  a 
prejudice,  but  I  am  not  without  reason  for  supposing  that 
in  many  cases,  if  not  in  every  case,  it  is  so.  Among  children 
brought  up  in  the  same  circumstances,  we  find  one  early 
acquiring  an  idea  of  number  and  loving  to  count,  while 
another  exhibits  no  such  precocity,  though  in  other  respects 
he  may  appear  the  cleverer  of  the  two.  We  observe  this 
difference,  and  not  perceiving  anything  external  to  account 
for  it,  we  say  that  the  difference  is  innate,  and  that  the  one 
child  is  naturally  mathematical  and  the  other  is  not.  But 
I  think  that  where  children  and  older  persons  exhibit  this 
apparent  incapacity  for  acquiring  one  subject  and  aptitude 
for  another,  it  is  often  the  result  of  prejudice  contracted  per- 
haps in  mere  infancy.  At  a  very  early  age  children  are 
put  to  learn  reading  and  arithmetic.  One  of  these  subjects 
is  brought  before  a  child  we  may  suppose  in  a  more  pleasing 
form  than  the  other :  or  disagreeable  associations  of  punish- 
ment perhaps  accompany  one  more  than  the  other.  And 
similarly  when  they  begin  Latin :  they  find  difficulty  in  a 
lesson  of  Latin  Grammar,  and  are  glad  to  be  allowed  to  do 
some  arithmetic  instead,  or  they  are  puzzled  in  their  sums 
and  look  on  the  Latin  as  a  relief.  Prejudices  thus  arise  knd 
grow,  and  are  afterwards  regarded  as  capabilities  and  in- 
capabilities, natural  it  is  thought  to  the  child,  but  certainly 
hindering  the  man  most  grievously  in  his  education. 

And  if  we  are  right  in  deciding  that  in  most  cases  what  a 
man  calls  his  inability  to  read  Madiematics  is  indeed  merely 
prejudice,  (though  perhaps  of  very  long  standing,)  surely  an 
effort  should  be  maide  that  this  prejudice  do  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  his  usefulness  and  advancement  in  life.  It  is  not 
probable  that  he  would  ever  take  to  Mathematics  with  the 
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deHght  that  he  now  derives  from  Classics,  but  without  in- 
terfering with  his  Classical  reading,  he  may  doabtless  make 
such  progress  in  the  science  as  will  expand  his  mind  and 
enlarge  his  ideas,  and  have  no  mean  effect  on  his  saccess 
in  life. 

But  I  would  not  have  it  supposed  from  what  I  have  said> 
that  I  think  all  men  or  most  men  should  attempt  to  take 
double  honors;  I  think  more  should  do  so  than  do  atpresent^ 
but  my  chief  object  in  writing  this  paper  is  to  urge  those 
who  are  reading  for  honors,  in  either  tripos,  not  to  neglect 
their  other  studies  for  the  sake  of  the  one  they  have  chosen, 
but  to  let  their  reading  be  extensive,  even  though  their 
honors  are  single.  My  object  is  to  combat  that  idea  so  pre- 
valent in  our  College  and  especially  among  ambitious  and 
impetuoas  freshmen,  viz.  that  if  they  are  rea£ng  Mathematics 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  read  a  Latin  author,  it  is  waste  of  time 
to  attend  a  Classical  lecture ;  history  and  poetry  are  snares 
to  take  their  attention  from  Euclid  and  Conies ;  newspapers 
and  novels  are  incompatible  with  Dynamics  and  Newton. 
These  men  should  remember  that  they  came  up  to  Cam- 
bridge not  to  be  made  into  calculating  machines,  but  to  be 
educated,  and  Education  is  a  lady  who  cannot  be  won  by  a 
singk  attraction.  Let  them  be  Senior  Wranglers  if  they  can, 
but  by  all  means  let  them  be  educated. 

I  conclude  with  the  hope  that  future  numbers  of  I%e 
Eagle  may  contain  opinions  on  this  subject  from  abler  heads 
and  more  fluent  pens  than  mine,  for  it  is  a  subject  of  im- 
portance to  all  of  us,  it  is  a  question  admitting  of  profitable 
discussion,  and  one  upon  which  our  readers  may  pronounce 
the  verdict,  applicable  indeed  to  most  questions,  that  "  much 
may  be  said  upon  both  sides.'' 

"NE  QUID  NIMIS.'' 
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(^  Trmilaiim  from  SopkoeUi.} 


*'iulwwo¥f   (eye   Tooh   yt^c" — 

Soph.    (Ed.   ca.  668. 


MiOHTT  18  the  land,  O  Stranger, 
Which  thy  wandering  footsteps  tread; 
It  shall  shelter  thee  from  danger. 
It  shall  guard  thine  aged  head; 
Here  Colonos'  woods  of  sable 
Shade  her  chalk-cliffii  as  a  crest^ 
Here  the  steed  may  find  a  stable. 
And  the  nightingale  a  nest. 
Deep  within  her  ivy  cover 
Circled  by  no  fettering  bars, 
She,  lamenting  like  a  lover, 
Pours  her  music  to  the  stars: 
<yer  this  valley^s  verdant  bosom 
Venus  guides  her  golden  rein; 
Here  Narcissus  spreads  his  blossom. 
Crown  of  the  immortals  twain ; 
Bacchus,  round  whose  brow  supernal 
Wreathes  the  grape  in  purple  twine. 
Roves  amid  these  groves  eternal 
With  his  nurses,  nymphs  divine; 
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Here,  scarce  seen  'mid  trees  which  hide  it. 
Roams  Cephisos'  sleepless  stream, 
And  the  Moses  roam  beside  it 
Through  the  groves  of  Academe ; 
Aye  the  cool  green  slopes  he  presses 
Of  the  hills  which  gave  him  birth^ 
Shadowy  hills,  whose  fond  caresses 
Clasp  him  to  the  breast  of  Earth, 
Dew  divine  supplies  that  river 
And  he  &ils  not  from  the  land. 
But  he  rolls  his  wave  for  ever 
Twixt  the  sunlight  and  the  sand, 
And  the  crocus  round  him  blazing 
Lifts  to  heaven  its  golden  eye. 

He,  upon  its  beauty  gazing. 

Wonders  as  he  wanders  by; 

But  a  tree  this  r^on  blesses 

Favoured  most  by  Pallas'  smOe, 

Such  nor  Asia's  land  possesses, 

Nor  as  yet  the  Dorian  isle; 

By  no  human  hand  'twas  planted, 

'Twas  no  mortal  sowed  the  seed, 

'Twas  the  gift  a  goddess  granted 

To  supply  a  nation's  need: 

Toung  and  old  revered  its  beauty 

And  to  smite  its  trunk  forbore, 

sun  the  Olive  held  its  duty 

As  the  guardian  of  the  door; 

Ne'er  was  tree  so  blest  before  iU 

Never  fruit  so  funous  grew, 

Zeus  the  guardian  watches  o'er  it, 

Watch  l^erva's  eyes  of  blue; 

Nor  alone  the  Olive's  clusters 

Raise  this  r^on  o'er  the  rest, 

Tet  another  boast  she  musters 

By  another  gift  is  blest; 
Ood-given  gifts  they  ne'er  shall  perish. 
Skilled  to  rear  the  steed  is  she. 
Skilled  the  tender  foals  to  cherish, 
Skilled  to  rule  the  foaming  sea. 
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Hail!  O  God,  Poseidon  hoaiy! 
'Twas  thy  voice  the  mandate  gave 
That  her  sons  should  ride  to  glory 
On  the  War-Horse  and  the  Wave  I 
Through  thy  gift  the  bark  swift  sliding 
Shoots  the  buoyant  wave  along, 
While  the  Nereids  round  it  glidii^ 
Cheer  its  passage  with  their  song. 
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THE  BOATING  MANIA. 


§T.  JOHN'S  is  a  very  respectable  old-established  institu- 
tion— there  can  be  no  doubt  of  that — and  a  Johnian,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  the  very  type  of  sobriety,  regularity  and 
grind;  yet  there  are  times,  regularly  recurring  in  their 
appointed  course, — for  St.  John's,  we  speak  not  of  the  other 
Colleges,  is  regular  and  systematic,  even  in  its  irregularity, 
there  is  a  me^od  in  its  madness, — we  say  there  are  times 
when  St.  John's  lays  aside  the  gravity  and  sedateness  which 
become  its  years,  the  regularity  and  order  which  befit  its 
character;  and,  entering  into  some  pursuit,  some  phantom 
chase,  with  all  the  zest  and  earnestness,  the  vigour  and  the 
fan  of  its  more  youthful,  more  frolicsome  brethren,  shows 
that  the  sober  robe  of  age  but  covers  the  warm,  enthusiastic 
heart  of  youth,  and  that,  though  increased  in  size,  it  has 
not  grown  unwieldy :  in  fact  it  allows  itself  to  be  possessed 
by  a  mania. 

We  are  not  about  to  enter  into  a  scientific  discussion  of 
the  diagnosis  of  a  '  mania' ;  we  believe  manias  to  be  almost 
characteristic  of  Englishmen,  and  we  have  our  own  opinion 
that  the  world  gets  on  by  manias,  and  that,  from  the  manias 
of  the  schoolboy  to  the  manias  of  the  nation,  the  step  is 
not  so  great  as  elderly  gentlemen  who  believe  themselves  to 
constitute  the  nation,  are  in  the  habit  of  supposing.  These 
however  are  questions  into  which  we  do  not  propose  to  enter. 
We  speak  but  of  St.  John's,  and  we  think  we  shall  be 
understood  when  we  say  that  the  three  Johnian  Manias  are 
the  Examination  Mania,  the  Boating  Mania,  and  the  Tripos 
Mania — of  these  the  first  is  the  most  frequent,  the  second 
is  the  most  contagious,  and  the  third  the  most  important. 
Each  has  its  peculiar  priesthood,  its  established  ritual,  its 
periodical  literature,  its  zealous  votaries ;  and  from  each  some 
few  stand  apart,  in  pitiable  isolation  and  fritile  opposition, 
professing  to  object  on  principle — and  hereof  we  note  a 
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curious  law — that  he  who  avoids  the  third  has  generaDf 
opposed  and  often  suffered  from  the  first  has  in  fact  been 
operated  upon  by  its  doctors^  or  in  their  technical  phraseology 
been  'plucked';  and  that  he  who  opposes  the  second^  the 
first  and  third  seem  to  have  possessed  to  a  frightful  and  even 
dangerous  extent — ^we  say  *  seem'  for  the  instances  are  rare^ 
and«  from  their  confinement,  necessitated  by  the  disease^  not 
easily  studied — these  are  they  who  scoff  at  the  uselessnes^ 
of  pulling  bits  of  painted  wood  about,  as  if  the  true  Johnian^ 
who  studies  con  amore  the  abstract  truths  of  Mathematics, 
cared  for  mere  utility. 

Gladly,  did  opportunity  allow,  would  we  linger  here  to- 
touch,  however  lightlvy  the  whole  subject  of  the  Johnian 
manias — to  recall  tO'  me  minds  of  our  readers  the  wanmsk 
li^ht  of  the  midnight  lamp  which  marks  unerringly  the 
wmdowB  of  one  class  of  maniacs, — ^their  consumption  of 
pens  and  paper,  their  absence  from  the  social  gatherings, 
the  monomaniac  tendencies  of  their  oonvereation,  all  fina&y 
culminating^  im  the  orgies  celebrated  in  their  high  hall — 
the  hooded  priests  attending — ^hour  after  hour^  day  after 
dav ;  and  contrast  with  them  the  regular  attendance  at  the 
coUege  chapel  si»piciously  synchronizing  wi^  the  approach^ 
ing  raees  and  causing  joy  in  the  heast  of  a  guileless  dean— 
the  early  hours — ^the  healthy  look  and  voice — the  eonsomp- 
tion  of  beef  and  beer — ^the  sanguinary  costumes  about  the 
college  eourts  which  characterize  another  mania ;  we  mast 
however  pass  on.  We  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  of  the 
boadng^  mania  alone — or  rather  of  its  boat-clubs.  Not  in 
die  way  of  defence:  those  few  who,  bom  with  no  more 
musele  than  suffices  to  hold  open  and  turn  tiie  trembling 
leaf,  or  who,  blessed  witli  so  sound  and  lasting  a  stodL  of 
health  that  the^  can  dispense  with  all  exercise  except  the 
regular  Trumpmgton  grind,  cannot  understaad  the  use  of 
boating  and  will  not  recognize  its  position>a6  a  true  Johnian 
mania;  suoh^  I  think,  our  fellows  have  lecently  taught  by 
their  very  marked  and  liberal  encouragement  of  other  out- 
door sports  as-  well  as  boating,  that  they  at  least  do  not 
think  and  do  not  wish  us  to  think  that  the  Chapel  and  the 
Hall,  the  Dean  and  the  Coach  alone  sum  up  our  CoUqje 
Education,  but  that  spirit,  mind  and  body  must  aH  accordi^^ 
to  their  nature  receive  careful  cultivation  and  developmant 

Setting  aside  then,  because  we  cannot  understuid,^  dM)Se 
abnormal  beings  who  either  think  or  act  as  if  boating  or  the 
Tripos  were  toe  end  and  aim  of  College  Life,  we  suppose 
there  are  few  who  wiU  deny  that  boating  shares  with  criek^ 
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the  honour  of  being  the  finest  phjrical  exercise  that  a  hard- 
reading  nnderg^radoate  can  regularly  take.  But  a  boat-cl«^ 
does  somewhat  more  than  sJTord  fadlitr  fi)r  boating,  more 
than  merdy  circulate  the  blood  and  deyelope  the  muscles  of 
its  members.  Every  pursuit  which  draws  men  together 
arast  do  good  in  ways  and  to  an  extent  that  we  with  our  yard^ 
measures  and  mathematical  formulee  can  neither  understand 
nor  explain — and  of  boating  especially  do  we  believe  this 
to  be  true*  Lei  any  captain  of  a  racing  crew,  whether 
wax  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  racing  list,  give  his  evidence; 
let  him  tell  frankly,  but  without  exaggeration,  of  the  pet^ 
jealousy,  the  sel&hness,  obstinacy,  conceit,  discontent  and 
frivolity  which  he  had  continually  to  witness  and  control ; 
let  any  member  of  a  racing-<rew  tell  his  story  xA  the  dog^ 
headed,  senseless  tyranny  and  favouritism  displayed  by  some 
detains;  of  the  discord,  bad  management  and  confusion 
diat  prevailed  in  the  boat,  until  all  hope  and  chance  <tf  success 
teemed  alike  gone ;  and  then  let  them  both  teU  how,  \a  some 
nyslerious  way  and  almost  imperceptiUy,  through  all  these 
opposing  differences,  through  pains  of  temper  and  pains  of 
Mdy  the  crew  did  fight  its  w^  to  something  like  union  and 
eneness ;  how  day  aner  day,  as  the  stroke  became  steadier 
and  the  swing  surer,  a  feeling  of  unity  and  the  forgetfulness 
ef  self  did  seem  to  spring  up  in  the  boat,  until  all  felt  like 
one  man,  that  whatever  might  happen,  whether  they  gained 
or  lost  they  would  one  and  all  do  their  duty  to  the  boat  and 
poll  their  best  and  hardest  Was  nothing  gained  here  but 
pod  exercise?  Was  this  time  wasted?  Would  the  extra 
hours  stolen  from  the  hard  grained  muses  of  the  cube  and 
square  have  been  more  profitably  devoted  to  problems  or 
bookwork  ?  We  think  not^  Th&  is  not  however  the  only 
direction  in  which  we  can  see  that  the  boat-club  woru 
for  good 

'Oie  dandy  pensioner,  can£date  for  an  easy,  gentlemanly 
poll,  environed  by  the  splendour  of  a  glossy  coat,  and  leaving 
icent  of  perfume  and  odoturs  of  tobacco  behind  him  as  he 
l^oes,  looks  down  with  scorn  upon  the  careless  figure  robed 
m  academicals,  which  shabby  by  use,  but  not  tattered  by 
21-U8e,  covers  perhaps  a  still  shabbier  coat,  as  papers  in  hand 
ke  hurries  U>  hia  coach ;  but  let  them  get  into  a  boat  together 
and  the  mathematics  wUl  soon  find  that  the  back  before  him 
is  not  merely  an  aven^  specimen  of  Sartorian  architecture, 
worth  only  the  value  of  its  decorations,  but  that  it  owns  a 
pair  of  brawny  arms,  and  that  the  captmn  has  found  real 
solid  stuff  and  got  good  work  where  tutors  could  only  find 
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a  vacaam,  and  hare  recourse  to  gates ;  while  our  woold-be 
swell  finds  that  his  friend  behind  is  as  earnest  though 
perhaps  not  so  skilful  in  the  boat  as  at  his  desk,  and  that  he 
handles  an  oar  even  better  than  he  does  his  pen,  so  each 
respects  the  other  more  and  himself  less. 

We  all  have  our  fimcies  about  men  and  manners,  and 
very  foolish  ones  they  are  sometimes.  This  man  talks  too 
much,  another  too  little,  one  is  untidy,  another  too  particular, 
and  so  on  through  all  the  yarious  combinations  and  forms  of 
expressions  of  individual  character.  They  annoy  you,  disturb 
the  true  and  even  balance  of  your  temper — foolish  fellow. 
See  them  in  their  Margaret  or  Somerset  lersey,  get  into  a 
boat  with  them,  and  you'll  find  half  the  peculiars  have 
vanished ;  that  they  give  fairish  backs  and  can  pull  with  a 
will  which  wins  your  heart,  before  you  have  half  reached 
the  Plough.  Laugh  as  you  may,  and  explain  it  as  you  can, 
there  is  a  fellowship  about  true  work  which  overrides  all 
these  petty,  superficial  differences,  and  which  makes  you  feel 
what  a  mine  of  good  there  is  in  many  a  man  whom  previously 
you  had  shrunk  from  and  almost  loathed. 
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ON  TH6  ADVANTAGES  OF  BEING  IN  THE  WBONG, 


J  HAVE  always  hated  ''  accurate  people  !"    They  are  ever 

tho  dread  of  the  theorist ;  they  are  even  a  sad  clog  on 
the  measures  of  the  practical  man.  Void  of  imagination 
themselves  as  they  almost  invariably  are,  they  are  a  wet 
blanket  upon  the  imagination  of  others^  to  the  prejudice  of 
all  poetry  and  all  that  approaches  romance. 

Why  should  we  be  accurate?  Is  nature  always  strict, 
mvariaSle,  precise  ?  Is  it  not  the  charm  of  the  world  around  us 
that  it  greets  us  with  endless  surprises  ?  that  no  billow  on 
the  ocean  is  like  its  brother  wave,  and  no  bud  upon  the  briar 
the  counterpart  of  that  which  is  bursting  beside  it  ? 

You  can't  reckon  on  nature  being  accurate,  except  in  a 
very  general  way  indeed,  and  I  for  one  am  particularly 
glad  that  it  is  so.  Think  of  the  dreadfulness  of  looking  at 
die  Mediterranean  through  a  Showman^s  tube,  and  being 
able  to  tell  exactly  how  the  ridges  run  along  the  water. 
For  my  own  part  I  had  very  much  rather  not  know  the 
exact  height  of  any  wave  at  all.  I  object  to  Dr.  Scoresby 
and  his  profane  attempts  at  prying  into  the  secrets  of  the 
ocean,  and  I  shall  hail  with  joy  the  day  which  will  demon- 
strate the  fallacy  of  that  ereat  man's  conclusions,  always 
povided  it  do  not  bring  with  it  the  establishment  of  other 
irrefragable  ones  in  their  room.  No  !  *  Give  me  an  irregular 
universe',  say  I !  It  was  with  a  deep  insight  that  the  poets 
feigned  a  hell  where  the  damned  spirits  were  doomed  to 
gaze  on  thick  ribbed  ice  for  ever.  A  crystallized  world 
seems  to  me  a  not  unmeet  picture  of  what  the  infernal  regions 
ought  to  be.  Meanwhile,  I  love  an  inaccurate  Nature — 
Nature  with  puzzles  and  flaws  and  storms  and  anomalies — 
Natare  wild,  unkempt,  ragged,  just  as  often  wrong  as  right ! 

Tes !  Mr.  Senior  Wrangler !  Just  as  often !  My  notion 
of  'right'  is  when  things  turn  out  exactly  as  I  expect  and 
desire  them  to  turn  out,  and  that  being  my  premise,  dispute 
my  conclusion  if  you  can  ! 
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Nature  is  inaccurate,  you  hear.  Then  why  shouldn't 
I  be  ?  ''  Sequere  naturam  r'  I  desire  to  meditate  upon  the 
advantages  of  inaccununr,  upon  the  positive  good  to  myself, 
and  you  and  all  the  world  of  being  downright  wrong.  Wrong 
in  our  practice,  wrong  in  our  principles,  wrong  in  our  heads ! 
Take  the  matter  on  its  lowest  grounds!  Consider  for  a 
moment  how  shocking  it  would  be  if  we  all  had  correct 
taste!  Taste  in  dress  let  us  instance.  Shall  it  be  brown 
now?  or  *  mauve*?  You  know  it  was  *  mauve*  last  year! 
Imagine  the  dreariness  of  a  brown  concert,  everybody  in 
brown,  and  dull  brown,  because  it  was  *  right'  in  the  vulgar 
acceptation.  Imagine  the  sombre  sadness  of  a  world  where 
ALL  were  Quakers — or  worse  still,  where  all  the  gentleraen 
went  dr^sed  like  the  maniac  in  the  diary  of  a  late  Phjrsician, 
with  an  ostrich  feather  in  their  heads,  and  the  rest  of  the 
person  enveloped  in  ^en  baize,  fitting  tight  to  the  skin! 
Now  these  things  are  mevitable,  if  nobody  is  wrong-headed 
in  the  matter  of  taste.  Tou  would  have  one  dreary  monotony 
of  apparel,  sodden,  solemn,  flaring  perhaps  or  painful,  but 
unvaried ;  instead  of  which,  now  we  have  duchesses  in  yellow 
and  ladies  in  crimson ;  dowagers  in  velvet  and  damsds  is 
muslin;  bachelors  in  peg-tops  and  divines  in  cassocks;  the 
marshall  in  his  cockt  hat,  and  the  flunky  in  his  blazes! 
And  be  it  remembered,  the  very  diversity  in  the  shapes  and 
colours  and  materials  and  arrangement  are  necessarily  inse- 
parably bound  up  with  much  that  is  faulty,  ugly,  and  objec- 
tionable in  the  highest  degree ! 

Do  you  wish  to  do  away  with  this  wholesome  variety;  do 
you  wish  to  correct  all  the  'mistakes'.  I  protest,  good 
reader,  you  are  an  idiot,  and  most  perversely  and  deservedly 
and  ridiculously  Wrong  ! 

But  consider  the  delight  of  being  Mokallt  Wsoiro. 
I  take  it  you  have  never  been  convicted  of  Felony !  Wdl! 
I  don't  exactly  recommend  you  to  try  it,  because  I  suppose 
a  Felon  has  done  something  wicked,  and  that  sounds  very 
bad !  But  imagine  yourself  a  Felon,  and  look  at  the  bright 
side  of  the  matter.  Surely  there  is  a  bright  side  !  Surely 
it  must  be  very  gratifying  to  reflect,  how  much  money  you 
have  made  change  hands.  Trace  the  history  of  a  Felon  from 
the  apprehension  of  the  rascal  to  the  period  of  his  ultimate 
release.  We'll  give  him  seven  years  of  it !  What  a  useful 
career !  The  constable,  the  lawyer,  the  barrister,  the  jailors, 
the  chaplain,  the  Judge,  the  jury,  the — the — Heaven  knows 
how  many  more,  and  all  paid,  all  living  a  fidr  average  com- 
fortable lue  for  Uie  behoof  of  felons  only.    How  many  hun- 
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dred  operatioiM  did  we  hear  the  Enfield  rifle  has  to  sabmh 
to?  Bah !  your  Felon  beats  it  hollow.  Who  shall  say  he  is 
not  an  eminently  nsefnl  member  of  society  ? 

Bat  contemplate  all  the  machinery  for  the  morally  wrong 
in  other  directions, — the  reformatories^  the  Bethlehemsi  the 
Magdalens,  the  refoges,  and  what  not  The  positive  adtan-* 
tsge  to  tlie  wrong  doers  is  often  incalcnlable,  to  the  comma** 
nity  at  large  scarcely  less  extensire. 

I  pass  over  the  advantages  of  being  religiously  wrong; 
but  I'm  very  sure  if  New  Zealand  had  been  a  Christian 
land,  it  would  not  have  been  noticed  as  it  has ;  and  but  for 
the  big  Patagonian's  pulling  off  Captain  Gardiner's  boots  as 
he  lay  shivering  with  the  scurvv,  few  would  have  cared 
to  ymX  that  gloomy  stygian  shore  I 

Think  of  the  quarter  of  a  million  (which  nobody  grudges, 
God  forbid!)  spent  by  our  Missionary  Societies.  Who 
would  give  twopence  to  teach  a  Tartar  a  faith  which  he 
knew  as  well  as  you  ? 

Then  again,  you  and  I  brother  know  what  it  is  to  be 
pkysicattg  wrong.  That  favorite  com  you  know  I  or  that 
particularly  inconvenient  stomadi'ache.  Whew !  The  de- 
light  of  getting  rid  of  the  one  or  the  other!  Then  the 
petdng  you  get  when  you're  out  of  sorts !  Adolphus  comes 
home  thoroughlv  emaciated  aftei  the  hideous  toils  of  the 
May  term.  Is  there  no  Cecilia  at  home  to  pity  him  ?  His 
nervous  system  has  received  a  shock  indeed,  but  Clara's 
sympathy!  Ah!  what  value  for  a  sensitive  nature  in  the 
sound  of  that  voice,  in  the  touch  of  that  hand,  in  the  look  of 
that  eye,  that  sajrs  so  softly  in  most  musical  glances,  ''  Poor 
fellow,  how  sad !"  I  often  think,  with  a  kind  of  awe,  of  that 
roQgh  ftmleer  at  Balaklavah,  who  swore  with  a  coarse  oath 
he'd  be  wounded  every  day  of  his  life  to  have  such  a  kind 
''nnss"  to  hold  his  head! 

And  is  there  no  joy  in  being  commerciatty  wrong  too  7 
Crede  experto,  you  never  know  your  friends  till  you  ve  be- 
come **  raAer  embarrassed*"  But  then  you  do  I  Aye !  it  is 
a  horrible  annoyance  to  find  yourself  reallv  in  debt.  And 
Great  Britain  (and  I've  no  donbt  I  may  include  Ireland  too) 
highly  resents  a  state  oi  insolvency  in  men,  women,  or 
duldren.  Yet,  mark  you !  if  you  want  to  see  how  many 
friends  you  have,  get  royally  into  debt  and  see  who  sticks  to 
you.  Take  my  word  for  it,  you  won't  find  a  British  trader 
who  will  stand  that  test.  No !  **  Wholesale  retail  and  for  ex- 
piation" holdeth  in  abhorrence  a  paucity  of  funds.  But 
it  is  a  joy  which  has  few  equals  in  deUght,  to  find  one  staunch 
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true  man  in  the  hour  of  trial,  who  will  fight  your  battles^  and 
give  you  the  hand  of  fellowship,  and  never  shirk  nor  waver^ 
who  will  nail  his  colours  to  the  mast,  and  take  as  his  motto  at 
such  a  time,  '  No  surrender' !  and — better  than  all — ^put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  and  not  draw  it  out  empty ! 

I  think  you  will  not  expect  me  to  dilate  upon  the  advan- 
tages of  being  inieUectwMy  wrong — ^they  are  too  obyioua! 
Why !  Humboldt  wrote  his  Cosmos  for  those  who  stood  in 
need  of  correction,  not  for  the  miserable  creatures  who  had 
nothing  to  learn  !  I  always  did  think  Milton's  picture  of  the 
devils'  imperfect  knowledge,  their  wranglings  and  disputes  and 
glorious  arguments  one  with  the  other,  was  a  hx  higher,  and 
nobler  picture  than  that  other  of  a  learned  seraph  who  talked 
so  very  correctly  beside  Adam  in  paradise.  All  literature 
that  deserves  the  name  goes  upon  the  assumption,  that  the 
reading  public  are  astray  on  some  subject  or  other.  All  pro- 
gress in  knowledge  is  built  upon  our  past  mistakes,  all  worthy 
instruction  is  based  upon  the  rectifying  of  our  errors.  The 
man  who  never  says  a  foolish  thing,  is  pretty  certain  never 
to  do  a  wise  one ! 

I  am  not  wholly  unversed  in  the  instruction  of  youth, 
and  I  never  knew  yet  a  precocious  boy  who  made  no  blunders 
do  anjrthing  brilliant  A  good,  stirring,  rattling,  false  quan- 
tity, lor  instance,  is  such  a  wholesome  stimulant  To  be 
sure  that  is  rather  vulgar !  But  the  making  Alexander  a 
rival  of  Caractacus  in  the  affections  of  Zenobia,  or  the 
multiplying  certain  powerful  z^e  by  multiplying  their  indices, 
these  are  instructive  misdemeanours,  from  which  a  man 
learns  more  than  by  a  year's  dogged  persistence  in  a  course 
of  humdrum  acc^acy. 

Take  comfort  then  my  fellow  blunderers,  we  are  on  the 
right  side  of  the  hedge  after  all.  We  are  alive,  ''the 
other  party"  are  mere  machines — wind 'em  up  and  they'll 

fo !  We  can't !  We  sometimes  go  wrong !  All  the  better! 
would  not  wear  a  chronometer  in  mv  lob  habitually,  no ! 
not  for  the  world  !  I  regard  a  man  who  gives  fiftv  guineas 
for  a  time-piece  that  never  loses  a  second,  in  the  light  of  a 
monomaniac !  I  greatly  enjoy  that  pulling  out  of  watches, 
all  differing  (only  one  unhappy  one  right  you'll  observe!) 
and  all  affording  a  pleasant  topic  for  conversation.  I  honour 
the  man  who  despises  Greenwich  time  and  sticks  to  the 
longitude.  For  me,  I  never  had  a  good  watch,  and  never 
intend  to  have  until  some  infatuated  people  ^ve  me  a  Testi- 
monial, and  then  I  shall  take  it  to  pieces  to  insure  it's  going 
not  over  well  for  the  future.     It  is  so  very  dull  to  know 
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predsely  the  time  of  day,  and  to  have  no  margin  allowed 

you! 

•  #  •  •  •  • 

Of  coarse  you  expect  a  conclusion.    Is  it  quite  the  cor- 
rect tiling  ? — Pish ! 


SONG. 


She  Cometh  in  dreams  of  Sommer  days. 

With  the  chirpiDg  of  Summer  birds — 
With  a  faint  sweet  scent  of  new-mown  hay 

And  the  lowing  of  distant  herds. 
And  tearful  eyes  look  down  on  me 

And  a  sad  face  haunts  my  mind — 
But  I  only  hear  the  plash  of  the  wave. 

And  the  breath  of  the  Summer  wiud ! 

She  oometh  to  me  in  the  gray>  gray  dawn. 

With  a  sadness  on  her  brow. 
With  a  tremulous  glimmer  of  golden  hair^ 

And  a  voice  that  speaks  not  now. — 
She  bringeth  a  mem'ry  of  pale>  pale  cheeks^ 

And  the  grass  of  a  quiet  grave, — 
But  I  only  hear  the  breath  of  the  wind. 

And  the  plash  of  the  Summer  wave  I 

"  F.  V." 
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Tbicpora  quam  mntantur  I  eram  ptn  anaeris  olim : 

Nunc  sum  penna  brevis,  mox  reseoanda  minor. 
De  patre  rostrato  une  glorier  ante,  reddar 

Quam  brevior.     Prinoeps  lUe  oohortis  erat. 
Nunc  longa  oervioe  minax  et  sibilns  ore 

Currebat  per  humum:  nunc  dubitante  gradu 
Et  oapite  obstipo  steterat  similisque  putanti 

Quo  8ol  defioeret  tempore  quaque  tenus. 
Smpe  anatom  mediocre  genus  brevioraque  risit 

Colla  suisy  risit  rostra  oanora  minus. 
Et  quoties  risit,  Concordes  noa  qnoque  penns 

Risimus,  atque  alie  ooncrepuere  pares. 
^*  Stranguler  atque  coquar,**  stridebat  gutture  ovanti, 

''Ni  crepat  horridiusi  quam  strepit  anser,  anas. 
''  Dem  jecur  in  lances,  in  puhrinaria  plumas, 

'^Ansere  u  melius  cantat  anhelus  olor." 
Heo  et  plura  quid«n  crooeo  dabat  ore  cachinnana. 

Galle,  cachinnanti  territa  terga  dabaa. 
Flave  pedes,  flave  ora  parens,  alia  omnia  candensi 

Multicolor  pavo  te  bioolore  minus 
(Hoc  quoque  jactabas)  nivei  splendoris  habebat. 

Nee  roetro  ezoiderat  vox  ea  vana  tuo. 
Ah  quem  portabaa  yentrem  et  quam  varieoa  ibasb 

Altiliumque  timer  deliciaque  coqui ! 
Ah  quoties  tecum  Isetabar,  sive  biremis 

Liventem  per  aquam  Candida  vela  dares; 
Sive  volaturum  graviter  te  passa  levaret 

Ala,  ministerio  profidente  meol 
Ah  stagni  decusi    Ah  ranarum  gurges  et  horror! 

Ah  desiderium  vulpis,  opime  pater ; 
Sol  medium  (memini)  conscenderat  sathera,  dumque 

Derides  anatum  colla  minora  tuis, 
Efflaras:    Taratalla  coquus  tibi  guttura  longa 

Fregerat  elidens,  exscideratque  jecur. 
H»c,  pater  albe,  tui  memor  heu  non  alba  litura 

Flens  cadit  in  chartam.     Nunc  mea  fata  sequar. 
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Vellor,  et  aligenas  vellantur  rite  sorores ; 

Mox  patior  morsus,  colter  aowbe,  taos. 
Rasa  cavor  dorsum;    turn  fissa  cacuminor  ima: 

Est  mihi  lingoa;   loquar:  sunt  mihi  labra;  bibam. 
Atramenta  bibo:  novus  adfluit  balitus:  arsi 

Currere  sub  digitis  et  sine  voce  loqui! 
O  ubi  terranim  loquar?   O  ubi  nunoia  mentis 

Audiar  in  Grsob  stridere  literulis? 
Musarum  domus  est:  pigw  adluit  amnis;  agerque 

CoUibus,  ut  flumen  mobilitate,  caret. 
Camnm  CastaliA  Polyhymnia,  Pallas  Athenis 

Mutavit  Orantam:  quo  ooiere  pares. 
Me  quoque  fors  devezit  eo:  diagrammata  duoo; 

Scnbcore  versioulos  oonor:  utmmque  deoet. 
Terra,  tuos  sequor  errores,  dum  volveris  inter 

Qua  ftigiunt  solem  flumina*  qusque  petunt 
Turn  lapidis  jacti  curvum  signare  tenorem 

Instruar  an  dooeam,  qms  scit?   Utrumque  puto. 
Pons  sacer  est,  asinorum  infamia :    seepe  per  ilium 

Ivit  inoffensus,  me  duoe,  disdpulns. 
Tandem,  pnetrepidans  orbem  quadrarey  cncorri 

Nootes  atque  dies  irrequieta  duos. 
Futilts  iUe  labor  quanto  stetit  atramento! 

Vana  quot  inscriptis  signa  voluminibus ! 
Me  tunc,  dum  toties  in  gymm  volvor,  adorta  est 

Vertigo  capitis  :   dissiluere  gene : 
Succubui,  ezcideramque  manu,  ni  prensa  tenerer: 

Tam  grave  quadrando  yulnus  ab  orbe  tuli. 
Non  sum  qualis  eram:  fio  maculosa:   fatisco: 

Varica,  rostrati  more  parentis,  eo. 
Arent  labra  siti :   cessat  facundia  linguae : 

Dirigui:   careo  mobilitate  me&. 
Lector,  in  hoc  (maculis  veniam  da)  carmine,  nostne 

Quidquid  erat  reliquum  garrulitatis,  habes. 
Hoc  memor  in  nostro  sit  soalpta  querela  sepulcro, 

^Penna,  levi  chartis  sit  tibi  terra  leviB." 

*  Magnesia  flumina  saxi.— Luorbt. 

"T.  S.  E." 
Rttobt,  March,  1858. 
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^HE  article  on  this  subject  in  the  last  number  of  the  Eagk 

was,  with  one  exception,  to  me  by  far  the  most  interestinir. 
Not  that  it  is  new  or  profound,  witty  or  logical,  but  that  it 
says  precisely  what  I  should  have  said  three  years  ago. 
I  have  the  strongest  sympathy  with  the  unknown  writer  of 
it,  and  cannot  better  express  it  than  by  disputing  most  of 
his  inferences.  An  hour's  conversation  would,  I  have  no 
doubt,  leave  us  thoroughly  agreed  at  bottom  ;  let  me  briefly 
indicate  the  line  I  should  adopt. 

You  speak,  Sir,  of  the  worthlessness  of  this  one-sided  and 
partial  Education  that  a  man  obtains,  if  he  reads  nothing  at 
College  but  mathematics^  even  though  he  attain  the  highest 
honours  in  that  branch  of  study. 

I  do ;  supposing  him,  as  I  said,  to  be  ignorant  of  other 
things. 

Just  so  ;  but  here  you  virtually  ignore  all  early  training 
(assuredly  no  unimportant  part  of  education),  all  his  boyhood 
at  home,  and  all  his  years  at  school.  Froni  ten  years  old  to 
nineteen  what  was  he  doing  ?  The  greater  part  of  that  time 
was  spent  in  Latin  and  Greek.  He  has  ahready  devoted  in 
some  way  or  other  nine  years  to  language,  and  what  he  did 
at  all  he  is  likely  to  have  done  in  earnest;  on  your  own 
theory  he  ought  now  to  turn  to  science. 

Yes  ;  but  those  seven  or  eight  years,  for  I  will  not  grant 
you  more,  are  years  in  which  comparatively  little  progress  is 
made ;  his  mind  was  not  captivated  by  his  work ;  it  was  done 
perfunctorily;  and  with  what  effect  let  the  Little-Gro  exa- 
miners tell. 

I  think  their  evidence  could  not  help  us  much  just  now. 
But  you  have  no  right  to  say  that  the  work  was  done  per- 
functorily ;  and  less  still  to  estimate  the  value  of  a  training 
by  the  quantum  of  producible  knowledge  it  has  given.  Even 
if  he  can  barely  translate  Virgil  and  Homer,  and  such  cases 
are  rare,  the  amount  of  labour,  (and  that  is  an  item  never  to 
be  lost  sight  of  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  branch  of  educa- 
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tion)  that  must  have  been  bestowed  in  the  acquisition  of  that 
ability  is  Tery  apt  to  be  under-estimated.  I  consider  it  as  of 
great  importance. 

Well,  it's  worth  something ;  we  can't  quite  define  how 
much. 

Therefore,  Sir,  you  have  greatly  overstated  your  case  in 
speaking  of  a  Senior  Wrangler  who  knows  nothing  but 
mathematics.  Ton  should  have  said,  who  knows  nothing 
better  than  the  aenerality  of  edticated  (I  mean  University) 
men^  except  mathematics. 

I  grant  you  this ;  if  you  think  it  is  worth  having. 
I  do  ;  it  is  the  first  concession  I  wanted^  and  fatal  to  your 
remarks  on  Educated  men  v.  Calculating  machines.     I  shall 
now  go  on  to  the  next  point.     You  complain  that  he  should 
give  three  whole  years  to  mathematics^  and  get  so  full  of 
them,  while  he  is  comparatively  ignorant  of  other  things. 
But  he  knows  very  little  of  mathematics.  He  is  much  further 
behind  Adams  and  Stokes  (not  to  go  out  of  Cambridge)  than 
a  senior  classic  is  behind  Shilleto  and  Donaldson.     Is  there 
anv  man  in  Cambridge  who  could  give  an  opinion  on  the 
subjects  on  which  Adams  is  understood  (or  not  understood) 
to  be  engaged  ?    I  have  heard  not.   In  fact  your  hero  knows 
about  as  much  mathematics  as  a  clever  fourth-form   boy 
knows  of  classics,  of  whom  you  can  say  that  he  may  perhaps 
turn  out  a  pretty  scholar  if  he  works  well.     In  discussing  a 
University  Matriculation  Examination,  some  Classical  and 
Mathematical  men  agreed  that  the  students  shoidd  be  ex- 
pected to  shew  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  rudiments  of 
both  branches  of  education.     But  how  would  our  schools 
have  opened  their  thousand  eyes  had  they  heard  a  worthy 
Cambridge  Professor  fix  as  a  minimum  (so  runs  the  tale)  that 
a  man  should  be  able  to  differentiate  freely  !    Therefore  it 
appears  that  there  is  no  such  great  disproportion  in  his  at- 
tainments, even  if  his  classics  are  those  of  the  third  form ; 
and  we  observe  a  disproportion  rather  in  the  Classical  Senior 
Optime  who  is  still  in  his  hicy  haec,  hoc  of  mathematics. 

There  is  some  plausibility  about  this ;  but  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating ;  tell  me  what  mainlv  occupies 
the  mind  of  the  mathematical  student !  Is  it  well  balanced  ? 
Ton  take  strong  ground.  I  trust  that  while  he  is  at 
work  at  Mathematics  he  thinks  of  them,  and  of  them  only. 
The  strong  mind  will  throw  them  aside  entirely,'and  say, 
'  Lie  there,  Todhunter'  when  he  puts  oflf  his  shabby  old  coat 
for  Thurlboum  and  Holden's  new  one,  and  turns  out  at 
2  P.M.    The  weaker  mind,  the  reserved  or  unsociable  man. 
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cannot  get  rid  of  the  phantom  page,  except  in  longer  rests,  or 
by  artificial  divertisement;  he  sees  triangles  in  the  Lmdscape, 
and  finds  Gog  and  Magog  invaluable  as  vertices.  But  we 
are  not  talking  of  such  men. 

No :  but  yoor  strong  man  thinks  of  z  and  y  for  three 
years — 

Only  for  seven  hours  a-day,  remember — 

And  then — 
— Goes  down  and  blissfully  forgets  them  all  in  a  year's  time  ; 
or  begins  to  study  them  in  right  earnest ;  or  takes  pupils. 
He  can  please  himself.  In  a  year's  time  he  is  well  balanced 
enough,  even  if  he  were  as  top-heavy  at  the  time  of  the  Tripos 
as  most  men  are :  if  it  is  his  profession  to  teach  Mathematics^ 
he  has  his  pupils  and  pen  before  him  for  not  so  many  hours 
as  a  shoemaker  has  his  leather  and  awl,  and  his  poking  and 
punching  and  proging  entitle  him  to  no  more  compassion. 
They  are  sometimes  very  happy  pleasant  fellows,  whom  yoa 
would  never  sui^pect  of  differentiation ;  and  Uiat  though 
their  Latin  Prose  would  be  intolerable.  What  1  wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  that,  as  Mrs.  Foyser  might  say,  "  Folks 
as  grind  axes  may  expect  to  have  their  teeth  set  on  edge," 
but  when  you  stop  the  stone,  and  hack  away,  your  teeth  are 
all  right  agair  In  fact,  as  I  said  before,  my  teeth  have 
been  on  edge,  I  have  squeaked,  I  have  passed  clean  through 
your  stage  and  come  out  on  the  other  side ;  and  I  say 
the  single-minded  (I  mean  the  single  reading)  man  is  in  the 
right  of  it.  Let  him  do  one  thing  well,  at  least  as  well 
as  ever  he  can.  It  is  not  the  first  four,  or  the  first  six 
hours  of  reading  that  are  morally  worth  much  to  the  man, 
but  the  ktst ;  when  his  attention  wanders,  and  all  the  power 
of  his  will  is  strained  in  fixing  it ;  when  his  head  aches  and 
his  hand  trembles,  and  he  won't  give  in  yet :  when  his  heart 
is  sick,  and  he  bates  not  one  jot  The  moral  value  of  a  high 
degree  is  far  greater  than  its  intellectual  value ;  here  is  no 
dilettante,  but  a  man  of  firm  will,  which  has  conquered  the 
feebleness  of  his  body.  You  would  lose  all  that,  and  just  when 
his  work  is  absolutely  priceless  in  value  to  him— bah !  you 
would  let  him  off  and  take  up  his  Horace  ! 

You  ruin  the  elasticity  of  his  body  and  mind  for  the  sake  of 
this  unheard  of  morality. 

I  don't  Experto  crede.  Of  course  he  is  tired  at  the  time, 
it  may  b#  unutterably  wearied.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be 
so ;  the  weariness  is  transient  What  events  of  your  life  are 
worth  remembering^  except  occasions  of  danger  or  fatigue,  of 
trouble,  of  self-denial :  when  did  you  grow  sensibly  except 
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then,  when  every  nenre  was  ttramed.  Man  is  made  to  look 
back  with  pleasoret  not  forsooth  on  a  change  of  work  (which 
IB  no  better  than  play)  but  on  intense  and  perhaps  continnous 
effi>rt8.  How  we  recal  with  pleasure  that  tug  up  the  soft 
yieMJDg  snow  slope  13000  feet  high  in  Switzerland;  that 
forty  mile  walk,  with  three  passes,  we  took  in  the  lakes ;  was 
there  no  treasure  in  the  aching  numbed  arms  before  a  Trinity 
boat  up  Uie  Long  Beach  ? 

Would  you  have  him  read  mathematics  alone  ? 
^  I  shouid  repl;^  as  Demosthenes  did.    First,  second  and 
third — ^Mathematics. 

But  what  should  the  poor  fellow  do  in  his  intervals  of 
lucidity  7 

In  his  intervals  of  lucidity  as  vou  are  pleased  to  call  them, 
let  him  read  anything  in  the  wiae  world  except  classics  and 
noTelft. 

You  barbarian  to  yoke  them  thus  1 

I  stick  to  it.    Classics  pay  in  examinations,  and  unless  he 

is  a  shocking  bad  hand,  may  beguile  him  into  being  plucked 

for  the  Classical  Tripos ;  novels  will  ruin  him.  Experto  crede. 

That's  the  way.    Experto  crede,  that's  the  way  old  fogies 

come  down  on  young  moralists.     Novels  ruin  him  ! 

I  don't  mean  to  argue  that  now,  and  I  believe  you  take 
up  novels  because  I  would  put  them  down.  At  this  stage  of 
an  argument  one  grows  contradictory. 

Possibly :  at  least  I  thought  so  a  minute  ago.  But  what 
a  shame  to  spend  thus  the  three  best  years  ofJUs  life.  He 
ought  to  develope  himself  more  generally. 

I  smell  a  little  cant  here  (cant  with  a  c^  not  cant  with  a  k) 
that  developement  is  an  ugly  word,  we  don't  either  of  us  quite 
know  what  we  mean  by  it.   But  I  will  maintain  that  my  plan 
developes  him  naturally. 
How  ?  how  naturally  f 

By  his  taking  the  studies  in  their  natural  order:  and 
their  natural  order  is  clearly  indicated  to  us  by  history. 
Mathematics  have  followed  Language  in  the  historical  de- 
velopement of  the  human  mind.  The  splendid  and  rapid 
growth  of  the  Greek  mind  made  them  models  in  eloquence, 
m  history,  in  poetry ;  even  in  philosophy  they  were  at  once 
brilliant  and  profound :  but  not  in  mathematics;  and  they  failed 
still  more  signally  in  natural  science,  and  that  was  not  for 
want  of  trying.  They  require  the  maturer  mind,  as  of  die 
world,  so  of  Uie  individual.  They  are  altogether  of  later 
growdi. 

I  grant  it.     But  one-sidedness,  want  of  sympathy  with 
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other  pursuits,  are  not  these  great  evils  and  also  characteristic 
of  wranglers  ? 

Thev  are  great  evils ;  they  are  not  characteristic  of  wrang- 
lers. A  very  few  men,  whom  we  are  both  thinking  of  are— I 
won't  call  them  names — ^but  as  a  class  far  firom  it.  You  re- 
member the  one-sidedness  was  shewn  to  be  temporary. 

I  remember — temporary  insanity.  But  about  the  other 
reading ;  I  am  speciallv  interested  in  that  Don't  you  think 
it  rather  (just  a  Uttle)  likely  to  slip  out  of  the  fourth  place? 

Not  the  least:  the  harder  the  regular  work,  the  stiffisr 
must  be  the  cement  to  bind  it  all  togeuier.  In  those  terribly 
long  mornings  of  the  Long  Vacation  (I  wonder  whether  other 
men  long  for  interrupting  visitors  as  I  did)  I  have  known  men 
catch  the  Carlylian  and  Coleridgian  fevers,  and  have  them 
severely  too  without  their  other  work  suffering.  1  have  known  t 
man  Mill'ed  mildly  in  his  third  Long ;  and  bitten  all  over  with 
German  philosophy  in  his  last  term  of  all  times.  Terrible  stiff 
cement  that.     I  am  sure  it  is  the  same  with  you. 

I  am  sure  you  talk  a  great  deal  faster  than  I  do. 

Of  course  I  do.     Ain't  I  writing  the  dialogue  ? 

Good  Day.     I  hope  we  shall  finish  our  talk  some  day. 

[The  writer  bess  to  apologize  to  his  fellow  disputant  for  the  fireedom 
of  the  tone  adopted  in  conversation  with  a  stranger.] 
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As  hard  at  work  I  trimmed  the  midnight  lamp, 

Tfilling  of  mine  head  with  dassio  lore, 
Mine  hands  firm  clasped  npon  my  temples  damp, 

Methonght  I  heard  a  tapping  at  the  door ; 
'Come  in'y  I  cried,  with  most  unearthly  roar. 

Fearing  a  horrid  Dun  or  Don  to  see, 
Or  Tomkins  that  unmitigated  bore. 

Whom  I  love  not,  but  who  idas!  loves  me, 
And  Cometh  oft  unbid  and  drinketh  of  my  tea. 

'Come  in',  I  roared;   when  suddenly  there  rose 

A  magick  form  before  my  dazzled  eyes: 
'Or  do  I  wake',  I  asked  myself  *or  doze'? 

Or  hath  an  angel  come  in  mortal  guise'? 
So  wondered  I:   but  nothing  mote  surmise; 

Only  I  gazed  upon  that  lovely  ho^ 
In  reverence  yblent  with  mute  surfMrise: 

Sure  never  yet  was  seen  such  wondrous  grace. 
Since  Adam  first  began  to  run  his  earthlie  race. 

Her  hands  were  folded  on  her  bosom  meek  ; 

Her  sweet  blue  eyes  were  lifted  t'ward  the  side. 
Her  lips  were  parted,  yet  she  did  not  speak; 

Only  at  times  she  sighed,  or  seem'd  to  sigh: 
In  all  her  liaviour  was  there  nought  of  shy; 

Yet  well  I  wis  no  Son  of  Earth  would  dtfe^ 
To  look  with  love  upon  that  lofty  eye; 

For  in  her  beauty  there  was  somewhat  rare, 
A  something  that  repell'd  an  ordinary  stare. 

Then  did  she  straight  a  snowy  doth  disclose 

Of  Samite,  which  she  placed  upon  a  chair: 
Then  smiling  like  a  firesMy-budding  rose. 

She  gazed  on  me  with  a  witching  air; 
As  mote  a  Cynic  anchorite  ensnare. 

Eftsoons,  as  though  her  thoughts  she  could  not  smother. 
She  hasted  thus  her  mission  to  declare: — 

'  Please,  these  is  your  dean  things  I've  brought  instead 
of  brother, 
'And  if  you'll  pay  the  bill  youll  much  obDge  my  mother.' 
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IJEADER,  do  you  keep  a  diarj  ?  if  you  doQ%  and  never 
have«  I  shoald  certainly  advise  jrou  not  to  begin.  The 
amount  of  hours  I  have  wasted  over  mine,  (first  in  writing  it, 
then  in  reading  and  admiring  it  when  written,)  would,  if 
better  employed,  have  qualified  me  to  be  Senior  Wrangler 
at  least,  not  to  say  a  fint  class  in  Classics  into  the  bar^tin. 
Despite  these  unavailing  regrets  I  gaze  with  justifiable  pride 
on  the  series  of  manuscript  volumes  filled  with  interesting 
records  of  my  past  existence.  There  is  one  for  each  year; 
all  are  beautifully  bound;  the  paper  exquisite  cream-hud; 
each  provided  with  a  lock  to  screen  their  contents  firom 
eyes  profane ;  and  the  locks  so  very  superior  that  whenever 
1  lose  the  key  (which  happens  on  an  arerage  about  once 
a  month)  I  am  obliged  ta  take  or  send  the  Tolume  of  the 
current  year  to  town  in  order  to  have  it  opened.  But  the 
contents  1  they  are  indeed  beyond  all  praise.  Every  dav 
of  the  week  has  no  less  than  ten  pages  devoted  to  itselL 
First  and  foremost  comes  a  list  of  the  reading  I  intend  to  do 
in  the  sixteen  hours  of  waking  life :  (this  list  is  always 
peculiarly  large);  immediately  below  stands  a  list  of  the 
reading  I  actually  accomplish:  (this  list  is  always  pecu- 
liarly small.)  A  minute  account  of  my  personal  proceedings 
follows,  beginning  with  my  first  waking  action  (which  u 
generaUy  to  abuse  the  person  who  has  disturbed  my  slumbers) 
and  ending  with  my  last  drowsy  reflection  (whidi  is  generally 
on  the  pleasures  of  an  eight  o'clock  lecture  next  morning). 
Such  details  may  occupy  space,  but  their  value  is  of  course 
more  than  an  equivalent  compensation^  The  remaining  pages 
are  devoted  to  an  abstract  of  the  news  of  llie  day,  a  phuo- 
sophic  essay,  and  some  slight  oflering  to  the  muse.  Can  you 
imagine  anything  more  delightful  in  conception,  more  perfect 
in  execution,  more  interesting  in  perusal  ? 

Possibly  from  reading  the  abore  you  may  infer  that  I  am 
a  conceited  person;  my  firiends  have  done  so  ever  so  long; 
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they  say  to  my  face  that  I  have  too  good  an  opiDion  of  myself, 
and  benind  my  back  that  I  am  a  fool  and  a  pnppy.  Chann- 
ing  is  the  Judgement  of  friends ;  it  resembles  an  astronomical 
telescope  devoid  of  correcting  eye-piece,  and  sees  your  very 
merits  the  wron^  side  uppermost.  VirttUee  ipsas  invertitis. 
That  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  myself  I  do  not  deny,  that  it 
is  too  high  I  beg  leave  respectfully  to  doubt. 

However,  for  the  present,  enough  of  egotism — ^let  me 
commend  to  your  notice  a  small  passage  from  one  of  my 
most  recent  diaries,  put  into  historical  form,  which  I  entitle — 

Scrap  Sentimental. 

It  matters  very  little  what  took  me  down,  a  summer  or 
two  since,  to  the  fashionable  watering  place  of  Weremouth. 
Sappose  Seraphina  Maria  wa$  staying  with  her  maiden  aunt 
at  No.  1,  St.  Aubyn  Terrace;  what  is  that  to  the  purpose? 
[Seraphina  is  now  Mrs.  John  Tugg,  and  mother  of  a  diminu- 
tive Tugg  female.  Have  you,  reader,  never  happened  to 
love  a  dear  gazelle,  &c.  &c.  T\  Perhaps  I  went  there  to 
read;  what  spot  is  so  favourable  to  study  as  a  lively  sea-side 
town  ?  Perhaps  for  the  good  of  my  health ;  isn't  being 
plucked  twice  for  Little-6o,  a  trial  to  the  strongest  con- 
stitutions? 

The  rail  (in  its  usual  obliging  way)  set  me  down  about 
a  mile  from  my  destination,  whereupon  I  became  the  lawful 
spoU  and  pillage  to  the  bus-driver  of  the  Royal  hotel ;  my 
modest  amount  of  luggage  pitilessly  hurled  on  the  roof, 
and  myself,  despite  all  resistance,  stowed  in  the  stifling  in- 
terior, a  pull  of  twenty  minutes  up  a  perpendicular  hill 
landed  me  at  the  door  of  the  Eoyal.  The  view  was  rather 
superior,  I  suppose,  by  moonlight,  for  two  pages  of  the  volume 
are  devoted  to  describing  the  same,  but  as  one  sea-side  place 
it  just  like  another,  you  may  all  imagine  the  scenery  for 
yourselves.  A  moment's  reverie  rudely  broken  by  a  stem 
demand  from  my  plunderer  for  ''  one  and  a  tizzy,"  and  I 
turned  into  the  hotel.  A  figure  standing  at  the  bar  instantly 
caught  my  attention,  and  simultaneously  I  settled  that  it 
must  be  a  fellow  Cantab  :  it  was  young  Cambridge  all  over; 
the  marvellous  head-cover,  (for  I  cannot  bring  mvself  to  call 
it  either  hat  or  cap)  the  turn-down  collars,  the  elaborate  scarf 
uid  pin,  the  shortest  of  coats,  the  most  peg-top  of  trowsers, 
the  patentest  leathered  of  boots,  and,  as  if  anything  was 
wanting  to  clinch  the  matter,  that  tankard  of  beer,  and  that 
everlasting  pipe  of  meerschaum.    On  hearing  my  step  he 
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tamed,  and  '  this  mnrmar  broke  the  stUlness  of  the  air% 
"  Oakley,  my  pippin,  what  the  deuce  brings  you  down  to 
this  infernal  hole  r'  Sure  enough  it  was  Henry  Sarille  of 
Unity  Collie  in  the  year  below  myself,  and  with  whom. 
I  haa  spent  days  pleasant  at  least,  if  not  profitable,  at  Alcest^ 
School.  Being  at  different  colleges  we  had  not  seen  much 
of  one  another  at  the  University,  but  the  old  esprit  cT  ScoU 
had  knit  us  together  once  and  for  good.  It  was  a  case  of 
**  Waiter — supper  for  two  directly — chops  of  defunct  sheep, 
if  you  please,  for  the  murdered  cow  at  dinner  was  not  satis- 
£Eu:tory;  likewise  a  quart  of  bitter,  and  don*t  draw  it  mild, 
for  it's  flat  enough  without."  [Such  was  SaviUe's  wit,  and 
in  his  own  College  they  actually  thought  him  an  amusing 
fellow !] 

A  good  long  chat  we  had  over  the  supper  and  the  pipes 
that  followed;  discourse  of  the  season  in  town,  with  its 
theatres  and  exhibitions,  fites  and  concerts,  casinos  and 
saloons ;  of  Henley  Regatta  whereon,  as  both  were  boating 
men,  our  talk  threatened  to  become  interminable,  specially 
when  we  diverged  from  the  waters  of  Thamesis  to  father 
Camus,  and  discussed  the  merits  of  every  boat  in  the  least 
decp'ee  meritorious,  including  the  second  crews  whereof  we 
had  severally  been  members.  However  a  happy  turn  in  the 
conversation  led  to  the  proceedings  of  our  common  friends — 
old  Whitechapel  was  off  for  the  continent  with  (startling 
announcement)  a  pony  in  his  pocket,  and  had  vowed  to  spend 
the  Long  in  Russia  with  an  eye  to  ices.  Fluker  the  senior 
classic  in  embryo  had  joined  a  reading-party  in  a  four  down 
the  Main,  whereas  Potter,  the  sucking  Senior  Wrangler  was 
up  at  Cambridge  reading  subjects  so  extremely  high,  that 
they  would  only  keep  till  January  following  in  the  best 
ventilated  of  minds.  And  so  on,  and  so  on,  nor  am  I  going 
to  specify  our  number  of  glasses  of  ''  cold  with",  or  what 
the  clock  struck  when  we  considered  it  fairly  "  the  hour  of 
retiring." 

If  my  head  ached  at  breakfieist  next  morning,  I  pretty 
soon  forgot  all  about  that.  From  where  I  sat  I  could  see  St. 
Aubyn  Terrace  plain  enough,  could  see  the  door  of  No.  1 
open,  and  a  bewitching  figure  in  a  straw  hat  and  white 
brown  hoUand  dress  trimmed  with  blue,  trip  down  to  the 
bathing  machines.  By  the  time  she  reappeared  on  the 
esplanade,  with  her  magnificent  hair  all  hanging  loose  for 
the  sun  to  dry,  I  was  strolling  (quite  by  accident)  in  the 
same  direction,  and  need  scarcely  say  that  I  saw  no  more  of 
Saville,  save  once  en  passant  till  six  that  evening,  the  hour 
we  had  fixed  for  dinner. 
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Aboat  a  qaarter  past  that  hour  (I  like  to  be  minute  in 
p^culars)  I  found  Saville  staring  oat  of  the  large  bow- 
window  that  had  a  view  down  on  the  Marina.  "  Look  here/' 
he  exclaimed^  as  I  entered,  and  truly  there  was  something 
worth  looking  at 

A  marvellously  handsome  girl,  tall  and  dark,  with  the 
most  brilliant  complexion,  and  most  astonishing  eyes  and 
hair ;  eyes  of  no  "  misty  depths'*  or  •*  luminous  darkness," 
bat  sparkling  and  pleasantly  audacious  to  behold,  hair  done 
op  in  such  a  rich  coronal,  that  the  net  seemed  scarcely  equal 
to  keeping  it  in  order ;  the  nose  Grecian,  and  the  mouth 
"  with  an  underlip  you  may  call  it,  a  little  too  ripe,  too  full" ; 
the  head  small  and  beautimlly  set  on  the  neck  (in  a  curve, 
whose  equation  ought  to  appear  in  Analytical  Geometry,  if 
mathematicians' hearts  were  only  human);  her  verv  perfect 
figure  was  dressed  in  what  was  then  the  height  of  the  fashion,  a 
light  summer  muslin  of  delicate  and  indescribable  colour, 
with  a  scarf  of  the  same  hanging  loose  from  her  shoulders ; 
a  Spanish  hat  and  feather,  without  any  invidious  fall  of  lace, 
completed  her  costume.  Par/aitement  chausSe  and  parfaite- 
ment  gantie,  she  walked  ^ 

A  form  of  life  and  light 
That  seen,  became  a  part  of  sight. 
A  veteran  officer*  (her  father  apparently  from  the  age) 
with  tanned  complexion  and  grizzled  moustache,  was  her 
only  companion,  a  striking  looking  man  enough,  in  spite 
of  an  unmistakeable  air  of  '' haa-been-fast-once"  which 
there  was  about  him:  it  was  no  wonder  that  they  attracted 
the  eyes  of  all  spectators  then  idling  on  the  promenade. 
We  had  front  seats  however  for  the  spectacle,  for  from 
the  position  of  the  window  they  faced  us  as  they  walked ; 
and  of  coarse,  just  as  they  were  close  to  the  hotel,  the 
donxdla  aUet4vole-~^(YOVL  know  how  it  always  happens— 
magnetic  influence  and  so  forth)  raised  her  eyes  for  the  space 
of  a  flash  of  lightning  to  where  that  moon-struck  Saville  was 
standing. — Short  as  the  look  was,  I  read  in  it  both  a  decided 
degree  of  recognition  and  a  slight  touch  of  approbation.  They 
passed  out  of  sight :  the  mooning  one  drew  a  long  breath ; 
and  I  was  just  going  to  ask  him  for  an  explanation,  when  in 
comes  the  waiter  with  dinner,  and  Saville,  himself  again,  be- 
gins volubly  to  abuse  Weremouth  in  general  for  a  duU  provin- 
cial end  of  the  earth,  and  the  hotel  m  particular,  for  a  vile 
uncleanly  abyss.  I  don't  report  his  conversation  at  full,  for  it 
was  peculiar  to  his  class  of  Undergraduates  ;  few  of  the  words 
he  used  would  be  found  in  Webster's  Dictionary,  and  he  gar- 
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nished  Us  sentences  with  too  many  ''  deuceds/'  ^  infemalsy'* 
and  (I  regret  to  say)  stronger  expletires  still,  to  make  it 
pleasant  to  read. — Such  as  his  talk  was,  there  was  plenty  of 
It ;  in  a  vein  of  happy  audacity  he  enquired  after  the  healdi 
of  the  ladies  he  had  seen  me  walking  with,  profanely  called 
one  of  them  *'  a  serene  tip,*'  offered  congratulations,  and 
expressed  a  hope  I  should  send  him  cards.  Then  explained 
his  reasons  for  having  left  town  in  such  a  hurry,  to  wit, 
because  if  he  had  not  he  should  have  ''  been  in  quod*'  at  the 
present  moment;  two  individuals  of  Caucasian  extraction, 
instigated  by  a  much-enduring  but  exasperated  shoe-maker, 
had  waylaid  him  at  his  lodgings  in  St.  James'  Street,  and  he 
had  only  escaped  by  the  timely  warning  of  one  of  his  inti- 
mates, a  Hansom  cabby  by  profession ;  me  latter  had  driven 
him  with  all  speed  to  the  Great  Western  station,  whence  he 
had  taken  a  ticket  to  the  first  place  he  could  think  of,  and  so 
arrived  only  the  night  before  myself — ^**that  was  all**  he 
said,  and  quite  enough  too,  in  all  conscience. 

I  asked  him  what  he  meant  to  do,  and  whether  his 
guardian  wouldn't  help  him  down  from  the  *'  tree"  as  he  called 
It.  He  said  he  was  expecting  remittances  shortly,  but  didn't 
know  whether  they  were  due  that  month,  or  next,  or  perhaps 
the  month  after  that,  meanwhile  he  had  enough  to  carry  on 
the  war,  but  not  sufficient  to  satisfV  Mr.  Solomon  Heelam's 
**  little  account"— so  what  was  the  odds  as  lonff  as  he  was  happy, 
to  which  new  and  original  sentiment  he  drau  a  glass  of  hock. 

But  as  we  were  prowling  alons  by  the  sea,  in  the  cool  of 
the  evening,  and  adding  a  touch  of  Havannah  to  the  general 
fragrance  of  nature,  more  disclosures  appeared.  He  had 
met  with  an  adventure-*-(he  was  one  of  those  men  who  have 
always  been  meeting  with  an  adventure ;  there  is  a  lady 
generally  in  the  case  of  high  rank,  and  great  personal 
attractions,  who  has  declared  her  affection  for  the  narrator 
unmistakeably,  only  unfortunately  he  has  never  been  able  to 
speak  to  her,  or  even  see  her,  except  on  the  other  side  the 
street) :  however  the  present  case  was  a  degree  more  tangible 
— he  had  seen  the  Veteran  and  his  daughter  at  Paddington, 
had  heard  them  take  their  ticket  for  Weremouth,  and 
intended  to  travel  in  the  same  carriage  by  way  of  improving  (?) 
his  acquaintance;  had  however  found  their  carriage  full 
and  not  set  eyes  on  them  again  till  that  morning,  wnen  he 
had  not  only  discovered  their  lodgings,  but  had  b«en  able  to 
take  rooms  for  himself  in  the  same  house,  where  was  another 
bedroom  for  me  if  I  liked  to  join  him.  What  did  I  care 
where  my  earthly  tenement  resided  while  my  soul  was 
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alwap  with  Seraphina  in  ideal  conyersation — ^I  censared  his 
cheek,  expressed  my  opinion  there  would  be  a  row  at  no 
remote  period;  and  consented  to  partaking  the  rooms,  the 
more  especially  as  they  were  in  St.  Aubyn  Terrace.  So  we 
lomiged  up  and  down,  but  the  beatific  vision  appeared  no 
more,  and  S.  M.  had  gone  with  her  Aunt  '*  quite  in  a  friendly 
way"  to  spend  the  evening  at  the  Tuggs  (horrid  cotton 
spimiing  people  devoted  to  Mammon)  where  she  would 
Iia?e  a  uvely  tea-fight,  singing  duets  with  that  oppressively 
plain  Eliza  T.  and  playing  chess  with  dear  John,  no  doubt — 
Under  the  circumstanced  Saville  and  I  relieved  our  feelings 
by  a  quiet  game  at  billiards  on  a  shockingly  bad  table,  and 
tamed  in  early. 

Before  the  next  Aaj  we  were  installed  in  our  rooms  at 
No.  6,^  and  the  evening  after  that  Saville  was  positively 
sitting  in  the  first  floor  drawing-room  listening  to  some  of 
old  Colonel  St.  Croix*s  campaigns,  and  exchanging  intelligent 
looks  with  Miss  Eugenie  St  C.  At  the  same  hour  Mr. 
Solomon  Heelam  was  giving  further  instructions  in  re  Ernest 
Saville,  Esq.  to  the  two  Caucasians.  At  the  same  hour 
Fluker  was  raving  a^nst  the  authorities  at  Wtlrzburg 
because  the  whole  of  his  Long  Vacation  library  had  somehow 
got  lost  between  that  and  Katisbon,  except  an  index  to 
Sophocles  which  he  luckily  had  in  his  pocket  At  the  same 
hoar  Potter  was  wrestling  for  life  with  Lunatic  Theory,  and 
Scalar  Slofids,  while  a  demon  in  the  rooms  underneath 
Him  was  playing  the  Satanella  Valses,  and  a  legion  of  fiends 
opposite  were  trying  the  '*  Shriek"  chorus  in  "  Moloch." 
At  the  same  hour  I,  rercival  Oakley,  was  at  Miss  Veriblue's 
lodgings  playing  piquet  with  her  adorable  niece,  and  suggest^ 
ing  how  pleasant  the  air  mu3t  be  on  the  balcony,  and  other 
people  were  there,  and  Mrs^  Tugg  was  regretting  the  absence 
of  *'  her  John  who  had  gone  to  BkckwaU  to  look  for  a  ship'* : 
whence  die  proceeded  to  denounce  the  fbUy  of  early  marriage 
(scowling  n^kpantly  at  our  secluded  corner)  and  the 
heinoosness  of  limited  means,  instancing  as  melancholy 
examples,  a  young  clergyman  and  his  wife  then  passing 
their  honeymoon  at  Weremouth>  ''who  have  positively 
nothinff,  mv  dear,  except  what  be  makes  by  teaching  at 
Oxford  College,  and  who  look  so  hapn;^  and  thoughtless  it  is 
quite  lamentiude  to  see  them;*'  To  which  Hiss  Y .  responded 
mat  "she  for  her  part  was  no  advocate  for  matrimony.''  Well, 
matrimony  at  any  rate  had  been  no  advooate  for  her. 

"P.  O." 
f2 
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TYPHOEUS- 


Typhceui. 


Spirits  of  the 
Flames. 

Typh, 


Spirits  of  the 
Flames, 


Typh. 


Sun,  mooD,  and  sUn,  hid  in  a  nigfat  of  pain ; 
Blacker  than  midnight  here  with  rolling  snK^ 
And  fume  of  pitch  ;  and  livid-licking  flame 
About  my  eyes,  that  flashes  in  my  hc» 
With  mocking  laugh,  as  if  my  strength  at  last 
Were  shorn  away,  and  I  no  Titan  were ; 
And  this  dead  wdghty*  TyphcBOBy  ahake  it  off  I 

TeSy  shake  it  ofl^  TyphcDus. 

Who  areye. 
That  keep  a  triumph  in  your  laughing  mock ; 
And  rail  at  me  ? 

Typhcaus,  shake  it  <^! 

If  I  could  catch  ye  in  these  writhing  hands, 
Then  I  would  stop  your  railing.     Who  are  ye? 
If  ye  be  spirits  of  Zeus,  that  think  ye  have 
His  might  in  you,  O  come  a  little  oloee, 
And  let  me  fbel  you.     I  would  stop  your  mo^ 
If  I  could  catch  you  creeping  near  me  now. 
I  have  a  strength  hid  in  this  heart  somewhere^ 
That  will  come  soon. 


Spirits  of  Pain. 


Spirits  of  the 
Flames. 


Typh. 


TyphoBus. 


We  will  subdue  thy  strength, 


If  thou  could 'st  catch  us  now  ? 
Can'st  thou  not  feel  us  licking  in  thine  ears, 
And  kissing  thy  large  hands,  as  if  we  lo?ed 
To  toy  wiiSi  strength  ?     Typhosus,  shake  it  oK 
If  the  weight  press  thee. 

O  ye  eternal  Fates ! 
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Watchers.  He  will  not  say  terrific  Zeus  does  this ; 

But  only  Fate.     How  horrible  he  is ! 

Typh.  If  I  could  shake  this  horrid  mountain  off; 

If  I  could  but  a  little  time  grow  calm, 
And  gather  my  cowed  strength ;  or  grasp  the  flames 
Shrivelling  in  these  hands,  and  put  them  out ; 
If  I  could  get  a  little  my  lost  strength ; 
Or  turn  upon  my  side,  and  roll  away 
The  grinding  rocks — 

W<ikh0rt.  See  how  he  writhes  in  pain  ! 

If  he  can  but  do  what  he  thinks,  and  turn 
His  weary  side ;  if  he  roll  off  the  mass 
Of  lava-livid  mountain  in  the  deep ; 
2^us  in  his  citadel  may  shake  for  fear. 
If  he  can  open  those  dbut  eyes,  and  see 
The  blessed  stars,  and  stand  upon  his  feet, 
And  breathe  himself,  he  will  heap  up  again 
Pelion  upon  Ossa. 

Spirits.  Thou  art  bound 

With  subtle  links  of  pain :  the  flame  has  thee. 
It  will  not  loose  thee  any  more.  Typhosus. 

Watehsrs,  He  will  not  shake  it  off;  the  rock  holds  Arm  : 

Rolling  on  him  again,  to  keep  him  do?m ; 
Tho'  ail  the  earth  shudders  to  feel  him  move. 
He  grows  a  little  calm,  and  speaks  low  words ; 
As  if  he  prayed  to  mother  Eurth  for  help. 

Typh.  It  will  come  back  again  :  it  fails  me  now. 

It  grew  upon  me  in  my  youth,  this  strength, 
A  mighty  joy.     Even  a  little  child, 
I  tore  the  pines  out  of  the  rocks  with  ease. 
It  does  forsake  me  now.     It  will  come  back. 

Spirits.  It  wHl  come  back,  Typhosus. 

Typk  It  was  a  sight 

To  make  the  Fates  relent : — Enceladus, 
By  terror-flashing  bolt  of  Zeus  struck  dead, 
A  massy  blacken'd  corpse,  lie  many  a  rood. 
Along  the  wreck  of  lands  where  battle  swept, 
And  all  the  rest  of  them.     I  hear  the  deep 
Rocking  about  the  bases  of  the  isle ; 
And  in  its  hollow  caverns  under  me 
Moaning  for  ruth,  and  hissing  with  the  flame^ 
May  be  an  age  shall  pass  before  this  strength 
Grow  what  it  was. 
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I\fpAmus. 


SpiriU  of  the  We  wffl  rabdue  thj  straigtk 

Flame$.  It  is  Imt  wedk  already.     We  will  aoortsh 

Thy  anews  into  wires,  uid  crrnd^  the  bones 
Tfaoa  tnistest  m  to  fadp  tiiee.     We  diaU  dry 
The  blood  up  in  thy  heart  ere  long,  TyphoBQi. 

Spkm  of  Pain,  We  wfll  subdoe  tfiee  soon. 

WaUker$.  How  great  he  b! 

Making  hiowtf  a  gfeater  than  hinwdf 
With  his  proad  cabn.    The  gods  get  fitHe  pnitt. 
He  makes  himself  mightier  than  the  gods. 

Typk.  IfitbeinthewisdomoftfaeFatea 

To  make  him  stronger  for  a  little  time^ 
Let  him  not  think  I  fear  his  puny  pains. 
Lashes  of  flames,  and  molten  chuns  <tf  rodo^ 
And  liquid  livid  flowing  of  these  ores. 
That  melt  about  my  limbs,  and  lidc  tiie  flesh 
To  sores  and  bdls,  and  run  in  little  streamiy 
Thro'  cayem  glooms,  into  the  sea  beneath, — 
It  is  not  these  Typhoeys  fears  to  meet. 
For  I  will  lie  beneath  the  waght,  and  shot 
My  lids  for  calm,  and  curse  him  in  my  heart; 
Knowing  the  aaoient  stxeogth  will  come  sometiBS 
li  may  be  days,  ait  years,  or  agea  henoe: 
But  tiine  is  little  to  eternal  Ufe; 
And  straigth  will  eome« — I,  lying  here  tin  theo, 
Will  rest  at  ease  as  on  a  meadow  eoodi ; 
Turning  upcm  my  side  sometimes  flor  change. 

WaiUh0r$,  How  terrible  he  is!     Hie  ^irits  cease 

Their  taunts,  to  wonder  M  hhn. 

Typk.  It  is  not 

The  writhing  pain  and  flame  that  trouble  as; 
And  not  so  much  my  stMogth  tfwhile  subdue^ 
Or  base  defeat;  but  in  my  douded  thought 
A  little  doubt. 

Waiehen.  What  can  his  douU  be,  then? 

Typk.  If  it  be  writ  in  Pates  that  Zeus  be  King, 

Is  any  heart  60  bold,  or  hand  so  strtmg. 
That  it  may  cut  It  £om  Ae  scroll  of  Fates? 
If  it  be  so,  who  is  l^phoBds  tiien? 
If  it  be  written,  as  I  tMnk  it  is, 
What  is  ft  in  the  Future  can  bring  help^ 
Tho'  year  by  year  the  ages  roll  away? 
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i^piriU. 


Watekers. 


Typk. 


Watekert. 

Sphriti. 

Waid^art. 
Typk. 


What  18  h  in  the  Fotare  can  bring  lielp? 

Tell  U8y  Typhosus.     It  is  Httle  need 

To  wait  for  ages:  why  not  bunt  free  now? 

How  his  eyes  stare  into  the  hollow  gloom ! 
As  if  the  dark  were  thidc  with  beckoning  hands ! 
As  if  he  saw  the  battle  raging  fierce 
Agun^  and  sudden  terror  of  the  gods! 

Hmh  if  EnceladuB,  a  blasted  trunk 

Of  Titan  ruin  and  wreck,  were  no  more  so ; 

And  rose  up  strong,  not  rotting  on  the  meads : 

And  if  the  ancient  strength  grew  up  again 

In  an  of  us,  and  with  it  dure  reyenge; 

Cottus  and  Gyes  and  Briareus, 

And  I  Typhous  and  Poiphyrion ; 

And  if  we  gathered  in  a  nrotherhood 

About  Olympus  proud,  and  held  dose  si^ge 

To  Zeus  and  all  nis  brood  of  weakling  girls; 

And  all  his  nymphs,  and  goddesses  of  youth. 

And  petty  queens  o€  beauty  died  of  fear ; 

If  we  pluck'd  up  Olympus  by  the  roots. 

And  if  we  hurFd  his  sun  from  his  high  seat. 

And  shrinking  moon,  and  puU'd  his  stars  on  Urn ; 

And  plotted  K>r  his  hundred  realms  such  dread. 

And  such  confusion  in  his  fastnesses, 

With  our  mere  force ;  would  It  arail  us  mudi  ? 

If  he  be  writ  in  Fates  supreme,  and  be 

For  oyer  shielded  of  the  Destinies? 

It  would  be  little  better  in  the  end. 

For  somehow  we  should  faO,  and  it  would  all 

End  in  our  ruin,  as  before  it  did. 

Now  he  would  seeiii  to  work  it  out  in  thought 
He  shuts  the  seared  lids  oyer  his  fierce  eyes. 
The  mocking  spirits  echo  him  :— 


End  in  your  ruin. 


Would  aU 


See,  he  has  it  now ! 

This  it  is,  then ; — what  is  'twere  best  to  bear. 

It  is  not  I  would  ever  yield  to  Fate. 

Because  Fate  stroye  to  crush  and  make  me  yield : 

It  is  not  I  would  give  Zeus  plaoe^  because 

This  hand  could  not  displace  him :— I  would  striye 

Ever  and  oyer  thro'  eternal  time^ 
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And  thwart  his  aims  and  plagae  and^troiible  him; 
Till  his  god-life  were  mostly  wretdied  made , 
With  sadi  oontinnal  terror  of  his  foes. 
Bot  this  it  is, — what  is  'twere  best  to  bear. 

Watdien.  How  Idsorelj  he  thinks,  thought  aftor  thought, 

His  knotty  problem  out !    Look  at  his  eyes ! 
The  visage  ai  the  dead  wore  not  more  calm. 
As  if  this  wore  a  meadow-eoodi  indeed! 
As  if  the  flame  lick'd  not  his  bare  limbs  now ! 


Typk.  To  bear  it,  not  of  terror,  but  of  wOL 

If  I  for  fear  obey  the  Destinies ; 
Then  I  no  better  were  than  unsool'd  day, 
Or  sorry  beast,  or  leopard  of  the  hills. 
If  I  for  fear  echo  to  his  behest ; 
And  lay  aside,  but  at  the  will  of  Zeus, 
My  unused  strength ;  I  little  better  were 
Than  unskilled  slave,  that  supples  at  the  whip, 
And  gets  a  slow  reprieve  by  cringing  prayers. 
That  were  to  make  myself  a  less  than  he. 
But  if  I  bear  that  whidi  there  is  to  bear, 
Not  of  constraint,  but  of  my  own  proud  will ; 
If  I  put  on  an  energy  to  keep 
My  heart  content,  and  suffer  willingly ; 
Then  I  say  not  I  sufibr  any  more, 
But  call  it  triumph :  it  is  victory : 
Victory,  not  of  Zeus,  but  I  myself 
Subdue  myself:  so  then  I  am  a  god : 
So  then  I  am  a  greater  than  my^lf. 
There  is  no  greatness  any  greater  left, 
Than  willingly  to  bear  what  must^be  borne. 
And  ever  more  the  agony  shall  be 
The  sealing  of  my  greatness :  all  the  pain 
Be  dumged  fix>m  pain,  and  evermore  be  joy. 
The  running  of  the  melted  ores  shall  hiss, 
As  melody  of  triumph  after  fight : 
The  flaming  flame  as  flag  of  victory. 
Ova*  my  heiMi  waved  afW  tug  of  strife : 
And  ever  under-murmur  of  the  sea 
Be  murmur'd  sound  of  one  that  is  content 
Ever  I  am  a  greater  (lian  Typhoeus. 
He  was  a  giant  in  those  days  of  storm ; 
And  mighty  in  a  meaner  strength,  that  is 
Put  off  from  him : — ^he  has  suMued  hinudt 
And  Zeus  supreme  over  Typ)i<Bus  is : 
I  greater  am, — o'er  Zeus  and  Um  supreme. 
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Waichen,  This  is  m  sool  that  is  a  king  of  soul. 

This  is  a  godhead  o'er  immortal  thought. 
This  is  a  better  kingdom  than  to  sit 
Throned  on  Olympus :  this  is  greater  &r 
Than  any  sceptre  ov^  things  and  men. 

«'T.  ASHE." 
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BEVEBTON  HALL, 

A  TaU. 


J^ME  Pagets  were  a  great  fiunily  at  Beverton  some  hundred 
years  ago,  and  used  to  own  all  the  land  for  miles  round, 
and  the  chancel  of  the  church  into  the  bargain.  But  their 
family  has  long  since  gone  to  deca]r>  and  the  old  ^Kwi^ 
has  ndlen  in,  where  they  used  to  sit  in  their  laced  coats 
and  high  collars,  and  listen  to  the  preaching  of  some  Bector 
also  long  gone  and  foigotten. 

Tes,  the  good  old  raget  &mily  have  long  ceased  to  exist, 
and  there  is  but  little  known  of  them. 

Some  old  women  tell  stories  which  they  heard,  when 
they  were  children,  about  the  last  of  the  family. 

They  say  he  was  a  stem  fierce  man,  with  a  fair  sorrowful 
wife,  much  younger  than  himself,  who  always  seemed  afiraid 
of  him.  They  tell  many  a  tale  of  her  goodness  and  of 
his  wickedness,  but  I  forget  them  now,  and  probably  there 
is  no  more  truth  in  them,  than  in  the  story  of  his  wife's 
ghost,  who  is  said  to  wander  about  the  church-yard. 

But  there  was  such  a  man  as  Sir  Hugh  Paget,  we  all 
know,  for  his  tomb  is  in  the  chancel,  with  large  iron  raUs 
round  it,  and  some  years  since  any  one  who  understood 
Latin,  could  read  the  mscription,  and  learn  his  many  viriueg  ; 
but  the  iyy  has  grown  over  the  tablet  now,  and  formed 
a  sort  of  triumphal  crown  round  the  old  rusted  helmet, 
which  is  still  fixed  to  the  walls. 

If  we  were  to  open  the  old  yaults  under  the  chancel, 
we  should  know  more  about  the  Pagets.  I  dare  say  their 
names  are  all  written  on  the  gildra  coffins.  One  after 
another  they  were  all  laid  in  that  dark  cold  yault. 

The  flag  stone  which  coyers  them  may  still  be  seen, 
though  upon  it  the  wild  yiolet  grows,  looking  pretty,  and 
blue  as  the  sea,  which  shines  through  the  ruined  windows. 

If  you  walk  a  quarter-of-a-mile  from  the  church  along 
the  difi,  and  then  turn  sharp  to  the  left  and   through 
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duit  little  pUntation,  where  there  are  8o  many  jHrimroses 
and  wood  anemones  and  violels  in  aprtag,  as  soon  as  joa 
leaoh  the  top  of  the  monnd  where  there  is  that  cunons 
oak  tree  (which  yon  most  haye  obeenFod  if  yon  have  been 
in  thosie  partsX  joa  will  see  some  old  chimneys.  Ton 
can't  help  obeerving  them,  and  thinking  the  next  wind 
wonld  send  them  over,  they  lodi^  so  t^  and  thin  and 
old.  They  looked  jnst  as  they  do  now  sixty  years  ago. 
Some  how  or  other  those  <dd  diinmeys  ney»  haye  come 
down,  though  part  of  the  house  has  fiulen  in,  as  you  will 
see  when  you  get  into  the  court^yard,  where  the  old  reacock, 
the  crest  of  we  Paget  family,  stiU  keeps  guard  on  the 
Unp  of  the  gate. 

A  yery  dim  dnsty  old  Peacock  it  is  to  be  sore,  and 
no  wonder,  for  it  has  been  watching  up  there  through  all 
weather,  oyer  since  old  Sir  Balph  Pi^et  placed  it  there 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  affo.  Most  of  the 
house  still  stands,  though  one  entire  gable  fell  in  some 
years  since,  during  the  awful  storm  of  1840.  It  was  the 
newest  part  of  the  house  which  tumbled  down  and  was 
built  at  the  same  time  as  the  gateway  with  the  old  Peaoodu 
The  old  part  is  still  standing,  and  I  dare  say  would  stand 
foot  another  century  if  they  do  not  pull  it  down  as  they 
talk  of  doing. 

It  is  a  rambling  curious  old  place.  The  hall  is  by  £nr 
the  moet  ancient  part,  (said  to  be  built  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Second)  the  other  parts  being  added  at 
diffisrent  times. 

There  are  some  curious  old  pieces  of  armour  hanging 
eyen  now  in  the  hall,  they  are  yery  rusty,  and  look  much 
the  same  colour  as  the  old  stags'  heads  that  grin  all  round 
the  walls,  with  duir  large  rouni  senseless  eyes* 

Ask  the  old  woman  who  takes  charge  of  the  house  to 
shew  you  oyer,  she'll  tell  you  all  sorts  of  stsange  stories^ 
it  was  she  who  first  told  me  of  the  Ghost  in  the  church- 
yard. 

The  old  women  say  Dame  Groats  was  Yery  beautiful 
once,  though  it  is  hard  to  belieye  it.  They  say  they  haye 
heard  many  strange  stories  about  that  shriyeMed  old  woman. 
Onm  old  woman  in  the  Almshouse  says,  that  she  can  re- 
member her  as  bon^  a  lass  as  oyer  she  aaw,  driying  about 
with  the  old  Sir  Hugh  (whose  lady  is  under  the  stone 
in  the  chancel)  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  from  a  broken 
heart,  caused  by  her  husband's  cruelty  and  tm&ithfulness, 
but  it  was  a  yery  conft»ed  tale  the  old  woman  told  me. 
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All  that  I  could  make  out  was,  that  Bessy  was  rerjr 
lovely  once,  and  that  Sir  Hugh  thought  so  too,  and  though  he 
never  made  her  his  wife  he  intended  leaving  her  almost  every 
thing,  and  would  have  done  so  had  he  not  been  accidentally 
kiUai  one  night,  by  one  of  his  wild  friends,  who  used  to  live 
with  him,  and  make  the  old  dining-hall  echo  with  their  drunken 
orgies.  A  wild  lot  they  must  have  been  in  those  days 
though  Bessy  won't  often  speak  of  them  or  of  Sir  Hugh. 

Once  I  remember  taking  a  friend  of  mine  to  see  the 
old  hall,  who  was  much  delighted  with  the  quaint  old 
house,  its  odd  comers,  rambling  passages,  and  many  stair- 
cases. There  is  (Mily  one  picture  in  the  house,  and  that 
is  let  into  the  wall  over  the  fire-place  in  the  great  dining- 
room,  it  is  a  pretty  picture  of  a  £Eur,  handsome,  open-looki^ 
boy  of  eighteen.  ''That  is  a  portrait  of  Sir  Hugh,  the 
last  of  the  family  who  ever  lived  in  the  hall,"  said  old 
Bessy,  looking  up  at  it,  with  something  like  a  tear  in 
her  eye. 

''  bless  my  soul,'*  said  my  friend,  **  yon  don 't  mean 
to  say  that  wicked  old  Sir  Hugh  was  ever  such  a  nice,  honest 
looking  fellow  as  that  ?" 

''Yes  he  was/'  said  the  old  woman,  "and  I  don't  know 
who  you  are  young  gentleman,  to  call  Sir  Hugh  wicked, 
I  wish  there  were  manjr  more  like  him  in  the  world. 
No,  young  gentleman,  it  is  not  for  you  to  speak  of  those 
who  are  gone  like  that,  nor  for  me  to  listen  to  you,  so 
if  ye  wish  to  see  over  the  house  Mr.  Hartley  must  take 

iou,  for  I  speak  to  ye  no  more !"  so  saying,  the  old  woman 
obbled  out  of  the  room. 

"What  an  extraordinary  old  ha^l"  said  my  companion. 
"  She  u  a  curious  old  woman,"  I  said,  "  and  at  times  even 
dangerous.  I  believe  she  has  known  better  days,  I  don't 
know  much  about  her,  but  I  fancy  she  has  had  the  charge 
of  this  house  for  fifty  or  sixty  vears,  and  has  efiTectuaUy 
managed  to  keep  it  all  to  herself,  but  come  and  see  the 
other  rooms,  I  know  my  way  about  the  place  almost  as 
well  as  Bessy." 

So  we  went  all  over  the  dismal  old  place,  and  saw 
the  great  bedstead,  where  Queen  Elizabeth  (I  think  it  was) 
once  slept,  and  has  not  been  slept  in  but  once  since,  and 
no  wonder,  for  one  seldom  sees  such  a  great  funereal  thing, 
with  its  dusky  plumes  and  old  embroidered  curtains.  I  should 
have  been  sorry  to  have  passed  a  night  in  it  as  did  Captain 
Dickens  to  his  cost 

The    drawing-room  was  up  the  old    carved    staircase. 
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tmd  was  a  long  gloomy  room  hung  with  tapestry,  worked 
by  the  deceased  Lady  ragets.  There  was  one  piece  close 
to  the  door^  worked  by  poor  Lady  Flora,  Sir  Hush's  wife. 
I  dare  say  that  old  dry  piece  of  canyass  had  been  wet 
with  many  a  hot  tear.     The  bottom  of  the  horse's  leg,  as 

Jou  will  at  once  notice,  is  not  finished,  the  poor  lady  died 
efore  she  had  finished  the  knee,  ks  there  was  no  one 
else  to  finish  it,  it  was  hung  up  just  as  it  was,  and  after 
all,  it  looks  as  well  as  the  other  pieces.  There  is  a  little 
dark  spot  on  it  which  looks  as  if  it  might  be  any  thing,  they 
say  it  is  a  drop  of  Sir  Hugh's  blood,  he  fell  close  at  the 
foot  of  that  piece  of  work,  when  the  sword  of  his  firiend 
pierced  his  body. 

But  it  is  gloomy  work,  looking  oyer  a  dusty  old  place, 
and  so  my  friend  thought,  so  we  went  out  into  the  garden ; 
my  friend  haying  first  endeayoured  to  appease  Bessy  with 
ludf-a-crown,  which  the  old  woman  refused  with  the  greatest 
aoom. 

''No,"  said  she,  ''I'll  take  nothing  from  such  as  you — 
you're  more  charitable  with  your  money  than  with  your 
words,  and  I'll  not  take  a  penny  from  ye — no,  not  if  I 
were  stanring — starving ; — and  did  ye  look  on  that  spot  on 
the  canyass  r'  said  the  old  woman  with  a  hideous  laugh. 
"D'ye  know  what  it  is?  ye '11  see  some  more  of  it  on  the 
floor  if  ye  turn  up  the  rug — it'll  not  come  out,  though  years 
ago  I  scrubbed  at  it  for  hours  eyery  day." 

"  It's  a  nice  room,  is  it  not?"  said  she,  suddenly  changing 
her  tone,  "yery  nice,  the  room  is  so  pretty;  I'm  sorry 
Sir  Hugh's  not  at  home,  though  I'm  expecting  him  eyery 
minute,  we  shall  be  married  soon,  and  then  I  hope  you'll 
come  and  see  us — good  morning !"  and  the  old  hag  bent 
her  shriyelled  body  and  bowed  us  out  of  the  room. 

The  garden  was  much  pleasanter  than  the  house,  which 
smelt  like  a  charnel-house.  A  yery  pretty  old  garden  it 
was,  with  its  terraces,  broad  grayel  walks,  and  fish-ponds. 
In  the  spring  many  flowers  used  to  come  up,  such  as  are 
seldom  seen  now,  they  must  haye  been  planted  years  ago, 
and  still  come  up  fresh  and  beautiful,  though  the  hand 
which  planted  them  has  long  turned  to  clay. 

"By  the  bye,"  said  my  friend,  "tell  me  the  tale  of 
the  ghost  Captain  Dickens  saw.  I  haye  heard  part  of  it, 
but  could  neyer  make  out  the  true  story." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  as  we  sat  down  in  the  arbour  at  the 
end  of  the  quaint  yew  walk,  "I  haye  heard  it  so  often 
I  can  tell  it  as  well  as  the  Captain  himself,  who  did  not 
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reeorer  the  firight  he  got  for  more  than  a  year.  I  don't 
believe  in  ghostB  mysi^y  though  certainly  if  yon  ooold 
hear  him  tell  the  tale,  it  is  almost  enough  to  anfce  yon 
«  confirmed  ghost  belierer  for  Ae  rest  of  yonr  life. 

Abont  fbnr  years  i^o,  the  Captein  was  riding  hone 
late  one  evening,  and  as  he  was  passing  the  church  had  a 
^fidl  from  his  horse,  and  strained  his  ankle  considerably. 
He  tried  to  ride  on,  but  fonnd  it  gave  him  so  mudi  pain, 
that  he  determined  to  try  and  get  a  night's  rest  aC  the 
Hall,  which  was  the  only  house  within  two  miles.  The 
house  was  quite  dark  all  but  one  window,  where  Bessy's 
rushlight  was  burning  dimly,  and  throwing  out  a  fiiint  light 
into  the  dark  night. 

'^By  George/'  said  the  Captain,  who  had  never  been 
in  the  neighbourhood  before,  **  it  seems  a  gloomy  old  place, 
and  not  kept  up  much,  I  can  see  an  old  woman  throo^ 
the  window,  I  hope  she's  not  the  only  one  in  the  house." 

''May  I  come  in?"  said  he,  as  the  old  woman  opened 
the  door,  ''I've  hurt  my  leg,  and  want  to  know  if  your 
Master  will  give  me  a  bed." 

"My  Master!"  said  the'  old  woman,  "he  does'nt  Uve 
here,  he's  been  lying  in  the  chancel  for  more  dian  six^ 
years,  vtA  you'd  better  spend  the  night  with  him,  for  it^ 
no  bed  you'll  get  here  to  night,"  and  she  bepm  to  dose 
the  old  (mJc  door. 

"Well,"  said  the  Captain,  "you're  very  kind,  but  to 
tell  you  the  truth  I'd  prefer  sleeping  here,  and  I'U  pay 
you  handsomely  if  you'll  nve  me  a  bed— come,  I'm  sure 
you  wcm't  refuse  a  poor  fellow  with  a  hurt  1^,  I  couldn't 
ride  another  half-mile  to  save  my  life." 

"If  you  mittt  come  then,  you  must  come,  so  put  up 
your  horse  and  come  in,  thou^  you'll  not  find  much 
accommodation  here." 

After  some  time  the  Captain  managed  to  tie  up  Us 
horse  in  the  ruinous  old  stables.  When  he  reached  the 
room  where  he  saw  the  candle  burning,  which  wae  at  the 
end  of  a  dreary  long  corridor,  where  his  footsteps  edioed 
as  he  walked,  he  found  the  old  lady  seated  in  what  was 
formerly  the  saloon,  opposite  to  a  tiny  bit  of  fire,  which  wai 
feebly  burning  in  die  huge  grate,  which  in  the  good  days 
of  yore  used  to  blase  up  so  menilv. 

The  room  was  large  and  long,  and  very  scantily  fundahed 
with  faded  torn  velvet  with  gilt  borders,  remnants  of  former 
grandeur. 

In  the  few  minutes  the  Captain  had  been  tying  up  hii 
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hone^  the  old  woman  had  changed  her  dress,  and  now 
appeared  in  an  ancient  brocade  dress,  and  a  cnrious  old 
head-dress  like  a  cheese,  which  used  to  be  worn  by  ladies 
some  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago. 

As  the  Captain  entered  she  pointed  to  a  chair,  and  then 
resumed  her  work,  knitting  stockings — not  heeding  the 
Captain's  remarks  on  his  late  accident — 

**  Quaint  old  woman/*  said  the  Captain  to  himself — who 
at  last  gave  up  all  hope  of  getting  the  old  kdy  to  open  her 
month, — ^''curious  house  very,  wonder  where  I  shall  have 
to  sleep,  the  sooner  I  turn  in  the  better,  for  it's  not  cheerful 
sitting  opposite  that  old  hag,  with  that  old  picture  staring 
at  one  out  of  the  dusty  frame  with  Sir  Hugh  written  under, 
as  if  he  were  offended  at  my  coming,  without  his  having 
asked  me.  I  wonder  who  Sir  Hugh  was  ?  I  say  Mistress, 
excuse  me,"  said  the  Captain,  piidling  out  his  pipe,  ^you 
don't  mind  a  little  smoke  I  dare  say,  perhaps  you'll  take  a 
pipe  yourself,  t'aint  bad  'bacca,  I  can  tell  ye." 

''Sir  Hugh  never  used  to  smoke  in  the  saloon,''  said 
the  old  lady  raising  her  eyes  for  a  minute  from  her  knitting, 
**  and  would  be  angered  if  he  caught  us,  but  he's  gcme  out, 
so  I  will  not  refuse  your  ofler  young  man." 

"Here's  a  pipe  Mistress,"  said  the  Captain  producing 
one  of  the  many  he  alw^s  carried  about  with  him,  ''  and 
now  tell  us  all  about  Sir  Hugh." 

And  so  the  old  woman  did,  and  a  fearful  story  she  made 
of  it,  all  about  his  death  and  the  ghosts  which  haunted  the 
house, — smoking  the  pipe  all  the  time,  and  a  wondrous 
figore  she  looked  with  ner  brocade,  head-dress  and  pipe. 

"Enough  of  that,"  said  the  Captain,  "if  you  tell  me 
any  more  of  these  stories,  I  sha'n't  be  able  to  get  to  sle^ 
all  niffht,  will  you  shew  me  my  room  madam  ?" 

"  I  Tl  rinff  the  bell  for  the  servants,"  said  the  old  lady, 
puUinff  the  bell  rope,  and  making  the  whole  house  echo 
with  the  peal.  "  Dear  me,"  said  she  after  some  time,  "  they 
must  be  all  in  bed,  I'll  shew  you  your  room,  though  Sir 
Hugh  wouldn't  like  it  if  he  knew." 

"I  wonder  what  the  old  beldame  will  do  with  me?" 
said  the  Captain  to  himself;  as  he  took  the  bit  of  dipt 
candle,  and  followed  her  up  the  oak  staircase  broad  enough 
to  drive  two  hearses  abreast — "  What  an  old  tumbled  down 
place  it  is  to  be  sure — ^how  one's  steps  echo  along." 

"  You  must  see  the  drawing-room  before  you  go  to  bed, 
if  I  had  known  you  were  coming  I'd  have  had  the  fire  and 
lamps  lit     Look  here,"  said  the  old  woman,  pointing  to  the 
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stain  of  blood*  '^  that's  part  of  Um — it  came  from  Us 
heart!  Lady  Flora  worked  that,  but  they  shut  her  up  in 
her  coffin  before  she  had  time  to  finish  it.  Oh  sach  a  grand 
coffin  it  was  too,  white  and  gold,  I  saw  her  pat  in  it,  she 
slept  in  the  room  which  opens  through  yours;  she  was  a 
pretty  putty  and  rose  faced  girl,  but  not  so  pretty  as  I  was, 
and  Sir  Hugh  and  I  didn't  cry  much  when  she  died; 
here's  some  blood  here,  but  I  keep  it  covered  up." 

^*  Hang  the  blood  !*'  said  the  Captain,  '^  Im  awfully  tired, 
for  heaven's  sake  shew  me  my  room  old  woman ! " 

''Do  you  know  who  you  are  talking  to?"  said  Bessy, 
giving  him  an  indignant  glance,  and  leading  down  another 
long  passage,  till  she  came  to  the  great  state  bed-room  where 
Queen  Elizabeth  slept. 

"  Good  heavens !  what  an  awful  room, — can't  you  give 
me  a  smaller  one  ? — I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep  here," 
cried  the  Captain. 

"  Lady  Flora  slept  through  that  door,  and  Sir  Hugh  and 
his  iather  before  him  both  lay  in  state  on  this  bed  for  two 
nights  and  days, — with  long  candles  and  watchers.  Toull 
find  the  bed  comfortable.  The  great  Queen  Elisabeth  slept 
here^once," — and  the  old  woman  closed  the  door  and  left 
the  Captain  to  his  thoughts^  which  were  anything  but 
pleasant. 

''  What  an  awful  place  this  is,"  said  he  as  he  took  off  his 
boots,  ''I'd  sooner  ride  forty  miles  than  sleep  in  that  bed, 
but  what  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured,  and  the  sooner 
I  get  to  sleep  the  better."  So  saying  the  Captain  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  moths  and  damp  forbad  his  getting  m, 
leaving  the  candle  burning  on  the  carved  oak  chimney-piece, 
as  he  did  not  relish  the  idea  of  being  quite  in  the  dark. 

"  It's  all  very  well  trying  to  get  to  sleep,  but  hang  me 
if  I  can,  I've  been  more  Uian  an  hour  turning  about  on 
this  fusty  old  bed.  I'd  get  up  if  that  infernal  bit  of 
rushlight  was  not  nearly  burnt  out  How  gloomy  and 
ghostlike  the  old  place  is.  I  wonder  what  the  time  is?" 
and  the  Captain  struck  his  repeater — "twelve  o'clock,  I 
declare,  hanff  the  watch,  yes  it  was  plain  enough !" 

The  watch  had  scarcely  ceased  striking,  when  an  invisible 
clock  began  slowly  and  solemnly  to  strike  the  hour  of 
midnight. 

In  less  than  a  minute,  a  long,  long  arm  was  stretched 
out, — ^it  seemed  to  come  from  under  the  bed,  though  the 
Captain  said  he  could  never  quite  make  it  out — anyhow, 
it  caught  hold  of  the  rushlight,  which  now  flared  up  into 
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abloe  liyid  flame,  and  applied  it  to  the  fire,  which  soon 
flamed  up  into  a  high  crackling  blaze,  which  lit  up  every 
crevice  of  the  room. 

**  Mercy  on  me,"  said  the  Captain,  who  sat  up  trembling  on 
the  bed.  '*  I  wonder  what  will  come  next !  I  suppose  that 
it*s  no  use  making  a  bolt  for  it.  Croodness !  how  the  bells 
ringr 

King !  I  should  just  about  say  they  did  ring !  peal  after 
peal ;  one  old  fashioned  bell  in  the  corner  seemed  possessed 
it  kicked  itself  up  in  such  a  crazy  manner. 

After  some  time  the  bells  ceased,  and  the  long  thin  arm 
came  from  under  the  bed  and  placed  two  chairs  by  the  fire, 
lliey  were  carious  high  backed  oaken  chairs,  (such  as  we 
don 't  see  now  a  days)  and  threw  their  long  shadows  behind 
them. 

In  another  moment  the  bells  began  to  ring  wilder  than 
ever;  and  the  wind  that  had  got  up  during  the  last  four 
hours  banged  against  the  shutters,  as  if  anxious  to  know 
what  all  the  disturbance  could  be  about. 

The  bells  did  not  ring  more  than  a  few  seconds  though 
it  seemed  a  long  time  to  the  Captain. 

After  they  had  ceased,  there  was  a  sound  of  treading 
and  distant  music,  as  if  some  fifty  people  were  dancing  in 
another  part  of  the  house. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  footsteps  seemed  to  come,  and 
the  Captain  heard  sounds  like  the  mstling  of  a  silk  gown, 
in  lady  Flora's  room,  which  was  just  on  his  right 

At  last  the  door  flew  open,  and  a  tall  white  figure,  in  a 
silk  gown,  walked  very  slowly  into  the  room  and  sat  down 
on  ue  chair  farthest  from  the  bed.  It  was  a  handsome 
fiice,  but  deadly  pale.  The  eyes  shone  as  brightly  as  the 
great  diamond  that  glistened  on  her  forehead.  She  did 
not  speak  but  bent  down,  and  held  up  her  long  damp 
bands  before  the  fire. 

She  had  not  sat  there  long,  when  there  was  a  furious 
knocking  at  the  chief  entrance  door,  and  a  figure  entered, 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  last  century.  There  was 
blood  all  over  his  face,  and  a  deep  wound  in  his  side ;  so 
deep  that  as  the  fire  light  shone  on  it  you  could  almost  see 
through  him. 

After  having  walked  round  the  room  without  noticing 
the  Captain,  who  in  his  fright  had  crawled  under  the  clothes 
to  the  foot  of  the  bed,  where  he  was  peeping  out  at  the 
extraordinary  scene,  the  apparition  seated  himself  opposite 
the  white  figure,  and  a  violent  altercation  seemed  to  corn- 
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menee,  judging  from  their  gesticaladons,   though   nothing 
conld  be  heard. 

This  continued  for  some  time,  till  the  male  figure  rose 
md  rang  the  bell,  which  set  all  the  other  bells  in  me  house 
ringing  more  violently  than  ever. 

A^er  a  time  there  was  silence,  and  the  invisible  dock 
chimed  the  half-hour.  As  the  clock  ceased  both  faces 
seemed  fearfully  agitated,  and  the  lady  arose  and  folded 
her  shawl  around  her  as  she  was  wont  to  do  in  former 
days  while  waiting  for  her  carriage. 

The  faces  of  both  ^w  thinner  and  thinner,  till  after 
a  time  they  were  nothing  but  grinning  skuUs,  though  the 
hair  still  remained.  The  white  sUk  of  the  lady  had  mean- 
while been  undergoing  an  extraordinary  change,  but  so 
gradually  that  it  could  scarcely  be  preceived, — the  silk  had 
oianged  to  a  long  winding-sheet,  and  the  bright  diamond 
on  her  forehead  to  a  piece  of  charcoal. 

The  fire  had  burned  up  to  a  stUl  brighter  flame  which  threw 
a  lurid  colour  round  the  room,  and  lighted  up  the  ghasdy 
skeleton  of  the  man,  who  was  still  garbed  in  his  former  gay 
clothes,  though  the  knee  breeches  hung  loosely  over  the 
bones  of  the  legs  as  they  rattled  horribly  whenever  be 
moved. 

His  hands  had  grown  to  an  enormous  length  as  he  knelt 
down  and  held  tne  trembling  finger  bones  to  the  fire. 
There  was  a  sound  outside  which  seemed  to  make  them  both 
shudder.  The  long  arm  then  threw  open  the  door,  and 
louder  and  louder  grew  the  noise  on  the  oaken  staircase. 

It  was  not  long  in  coming  up, — and  a  hugh  dark  velvet 
coffin  on  four  fiery  wheels,  slowly  entered  the  room  drawn 
by  invisible  agents.  Nothing  could  be  seen,  though  the 
stamp  of  horses'  feet,  and  the  crack  of  a  coadiman's  whip 
was  clearly  perceptible. 

The  arm  threw  open  the  lid,  and  the  figures  throwing 
their  arms  over  their  heads,  as  if  in  mortal  anguish,  sprang 
into  the  coffin.  Then  there  was  a  dick,  elide,  as  Uie  lid 
dosed,  and  the  melancholy  carriage  left  the  room,  as  a 
sepulchral  voice  cried  out  '^  Drive  to  the  Chancel  1  ** 

The  bells  dashed,  as  the  doors  banged,  and  the  rattling 
was  again  heard  upon  the  staircase.  It  was  not  long  how- 
ever before  the  noise  ceased  indoors,  the  wind  outside  burst 
dirough  the  shutters  and  extinguished  the  candle  and  flames, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  one,  there  was  a  sound  of  hurnring 
footsteps  all  over  the  house,  and  the  Captain  was  idt  in 
silence  and  darkness  I 
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Any  one  may  'believe  this  story  or  not  as  he  likes. 
I  have  told  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me.  Whether  he  really 
saw  this  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  All  that  I  know  is, 
that  he  was  found  next  morning  in  a  violent  fever  which  he 
attributes  partly  to  his  injured  leg,  bat  far  more  to  the  fright 
he  had  undergone. 

"P.  R.'' 


^ 

*  * 

^ 
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MARCH  5TH, 

MDOCCLX. 


Thbrb's  a  clash  of  martial  music  through  the  ancient  coll^fe  comes» 
There's  a  flourish  loud  of  trumpets  and  a  muttered  roll  of  droms, 
St.  Mary's  bells  are  pealing  on,  and  flags  are  waving  free. 
And  there's  crowding  on  the  King's  Parade,  a  sight  of  nghts  to  see ; 
For  thick  along  yon  narrow  street  a  serried  line  appears, 
'Tis  Alma  Mater's  trusty  sons,  the  Rifle  Volunteebs. 

There's  many  a  stout  athletic  frame  amid  that  gallant  corps, 
There's  many  a  slashing  cricketer,  and  many  a  stalwart  oar. 
There's  many  a  swell  who  loves  to  lounge  and  smoke  the  idle  weed. 
And  many  a  man  who  flees  a  wine  and  sports  his  oak  to  read. 
And  beai^ess  freshmen  march  in  rank. with  dons  of  high  degree^ 
One  spirit  in  ux  hundred  hearts,  one  true  fraternity. 

Why  let  the  prosing  pedant  chide,  the  laiy  idler  sneer. 
The  sinews  of  our  English  land,  its  youth  and  prime  are  here : 
Servioe,  forsooth,  they  '11  never  see !     Your  pointless  taunt  unsay! 
What  higher  servioe  can  be  theirs,  than  they  have  paid  to-day  ? 
The  noblest  works  for  man  assign^  unoe  first  the  earth  he  trod. 
Allegiance  to  his  country's  Que^  and  worship  to  his  Qod, 

And  should  the  cloud,  that  threatens  yet,  e'er  burst  upon  our  shore, 
And  fierce  invaders  on  the  strand  their  eager  myriads  pour. 
When  round  the  Island,  beacon-lit,  &st  files  the  warning  word. 
To  draw  *<for  Altar  and  for  HearUi,''  the  bayonet  and  the  sword, 
To  lay  the  foeman  in  the  dust,  to  break  invasion's  brunt, 
God  speed  our  gaUant  Riflemen^  and  Cambbidge  to  the  Froht  ! 

«  P.  O." 
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J'HERE  is  an  old  and  particularly  wise  saying  to  be  found 
somewhere  (probably  in  Tupper),  that  **  no  fox  can  be 
caught  twice  in  the  same  trap."  Now,  some  of  my  readers 
may  possibly  remember  the  disagreeable  issue  of  my  sojourn 
at  the  delightful  village  of  Purbridge:  how,  with  an  im- 
perfect pen  9  but  with  strict  historical  fidelity,  it  was  related 
in  a  former  number  of  ITie  Eagle.  Well,  without  lajdng 
claim  to  any  superhuman  sagacity,  by  a  simple  mental 
process  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  my  misfortune  there 
was  owing  to  two  circumstances,  one  social,  and  the  other 
geographical; — ^in  the  first  place  that  I  had  gone  there 
alone,  and  secondly  that  I  had  gone  there  at  all.  So  when 
the  sun  in  the  course  of  his  usual  duties  had  supplied 
the  requisite  number  of  days  and  nights  to  bring  round 
another  vacation,  I  duly  made  arrangements  with  my  two 
friends  Smith  and  Robinson  to  spend  our  Easter  three- weeks 
together.  The  minor  matters  of  locality  and  lodgings  were 
left  to  my  discretion;  my  colleagues  however,  like  the 
tribunes  of  old,  reserved  the  right  of  pronouncing  a  veto 
on  any  measure  of  mine  they  might  deem  unadvisable. 
I  accordingly  took  down  a  large  map  of  England,  and 
stood  over  it  in  helpless  bewilderment  for  some  time ;  for, 
since  we  were  not  ubiquitous  by  nature,  it  was  necessary 
to  fix  on  some  one  place  for  some  one  given  time.  We 
read  of  lofty-minded  astronomers  being  lost  in  the  immensity 
of  the  telescopic  universe,  of  thoughtful  sages  being  per- 
plexed to  the  uttermost  in  the  windinp^s  of  some  philosophic 
speculation,  of  hardy  travellers  benighted^  and  bewildered 
in  the  centre  of  a  mighty  prairie ;  but  neither  astronomer, 
nor  philosopher,  nor  traveller  will  ever  appreciate  perplexity 
in  its  fulness,  view  its  length,  breadth,  and  thickness,  till 
they  gaze  on  an  ordnance  map  of  England  to  select  one 
spot  out  of  so  many  myriads  in  which  to  pitch  their  tent. 
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I  had  looked  earnestly  at  the  ceilingy  paced  up  and  down 
the  room^  bitten  my  lips,  poked  the  fire  with  yehemeace, 
and  taken  all  the  other  osual  steps  to  emerge  from  a  dif- 
ficulty,— ^but  to  no  purpose.  The  postman,  when  he  brou^t 
me  my  letters,  found  me  still  in  this  state,  and  looked 
as  though  he  would  have  pitied  me  had  he  not  been  presKd 
for  time.  The  letters  were  a  relief  at  any  rate.  One  was 
a  circular  from  a  tobacconist,  the  second  a  tract  on  pro&ne 
swearing  sent  by  an  anonymous  friend.  These  I  laid  quietly 
aside,  seeing  I  neither  smoke  nor  swear,  and  took  up  the 
third  which  was  excessively  damp ;  so  much  so  that  I  thought 
it  only  common  prudence  to  dry  it  carefully  before  reading 
it.  The  penmanship  was  an  indifferent  attempt  at  Gothic 
epistolary  architecture;  it  was  in  the  early  pointed  style, 
smacking  more  or  less  of  the  perpendicular.  The  letter 
itself  came  hoping  to  find  me  in  good  health,  as  it  left 
the  thankful  writer  at  the  time  of  its  composition.  It  further 
stated,  that  the  writer  had  had  a  melancholy  time  of  it 
during  the  absence  of  her  husband  on  **  government  bosiness,** 
but  that  such  events  must  occur  in  this  vale  of  tears ;  that 
after  Mr.  Biggs  left  she  had  moved  to  the  fashionable  town 
of  Stockleton,  where  she  kept  frirnished  apartments  6a 
single  gentlemen;  and  lastly,  that  she  hoped  she  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  ^'honour*'  an  occupant 
of  these  said  apartments,  after  our  **  breaking-up"  at  Coll^[e. 
Some  frurther  remarks  were  obliterated  by  two  large  round 
drops  of  colourless  fluid,  out  of  which  emerged,  like  the 
sun  from  a  cloud,  the  well  known  name  of  my  lacrymose 
landlady,  **  Niobe  Trout.*'  I  conferred  with  my  two  friends, 
and,  after  ventilating  the  matter,  we  resolved  to  dose  a 
bargain  with  Mrs.  Trout,  and  that  I  should  forthwith  repair 
to  Stockleton ;  the  rest  promising  to  follow  in  a  few  days. 

While  portmanteaus  are  being  packed  and  exeats  pro- 
cured, I  m^  perhaps  just  say  a  word  or  sa  on  my  two 
friends,  as  I  had  known  them  before  the  vacation  benn. 
Smith  was  a  good-looking  fellow,  with  black  curly  hair 
and  fine  grey  eyes.  He  was  possessed  of  a  great  amount 
of  information  on  various  subjects,  though  he  had  a  decided 
failing  in  favour  of  romance  literature.  He  was  a  strong 
admirer  of  Byron,  and  fierce  in  vindication  of  the  age  of 
chivalry ;  withal  he  was  an  agreeable  companion,  and  pos- 
sessed the  fee  simple  of  a  genuine  good  heart.  Robinson 
on  the  other  hand  was  fair  in  the  matter  of  hair  and  eyes, 
somewhat  negligent  in  person,  brilliant  and  witty  in  con- 
versation, impulsive,  but  still  a  steady  going  industrioos 
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feQow,  one  in  whoni  jroo  could  place  inpiictt  trust  for 
OBcerity  and  kindness.  Smith  and  Bobinaoo,  dioogk  bodi 
friends  of  mine,  were  not  acquainted  with  eadi  odier  at 
the  time  I  write  of;  they  agreed  to  my  scheme  howeyer» 
each  well  satisfied  with  my  description  of  the  other,  and 
were  anxious  to  institute  a  mutual  friendship. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things,  when  one  mornii^  I  offered 
up  my  person  and  Ingpige  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Bailway, 
and,  after  the  prelimmary  rites  had  been  performed,  was 
duly  sacrificed  in  a  second-class  carriage  of  that  rapid  and 
luxurious  line.  After  travelling  with  praiseworthy  caution 
through  numberless  corn-fields,  in  the  middle  of  some  of 
which  we  stopped  for  passengers,  I  alighted  at  a  junction 
to  change  into  a  Stockleton  train.  I  was  walking  along 
the  platform  looking  for  an  eligible  seat,  when  my  eyes 
were  suddenly  arrested  by  a  pair  of  tarred  trousers  which 
stood  conspicuous  in  an  open  carriage  door.  I  fidlowed 
up  the  trousers  till  my  eyes  reached  a  familiar  pea-coat, 
then  a  tie,  and  finally  the  storm-beaten  face  of  1^.  Trout 
of  cigar- importing  memory. 

*' How's  yer  honor T  said  he,  as  I  jumped  into  his 
carriage,  ''you  see,  sir,  they  have  taken  up  the  hatches 
and  here  I  am  on  deck  again."  I  congratulated  him  on 
his  release;  and  after  enquiring,  to  the  great  apparent 
interest  of  a  fat  man  in  the  comer  of  the  carriage,  if  any 
"notes  or  papers"  had  been  sent  to  Stockleton  for  me, 
proceeded  to  gain  some  information  about  our  destination. 
Stoddeton,  it  appeared,  was  about  ten  miles  from  Purbridge, 
a  town  just  banning  to  bud  into  a  fashionable  resort 
for  quiet  notabiUties.  I  moreover  heard  how  Mrs.  Trout 
had  nothing  short  of  a  splendid  mansion  awaiting  our  arrival ; 
how  very  sorry  the  worthy  couple  were  for  the  unfortunate 
conclusion  of  my  last  stay  with  them;  and  how  such  a 
thing  could  not  happen  again,  since  the  unsuccessful  smuggler 
had  turned  shipwright.  Meanwhile  our  fellow-passenger 
had  been  eyeing  me  in  a  most  suspicious  manner,  so  much 
so  that  I  asked  Trout  soUo  voce  if  he  knew  who  he  was. 
''He's  a  Unformer  agoing  down  to  Stockleton,  after  a 
couple  of  runaway  forgers,"  whispered  he;  adding,  that 
it  was  expected  that  the  Government  would  come  down 
handsome  for  convicting  evidence.  The  fact  was, — as  I 
afterwards  learned, — that  this  man  was  an  iinportation  from 
Yankeedom,  who  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  situation 
in  the  London  Police  Force.  Being  of  a  tolerably  acute 
nature,  he  was  in  time  promoted  to  the  exalted  rank  of 
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an  occasional  Detective,  and  had  undertaken  this  mission 
to  Stockleton  with  the  avowed  intention  of  '^  showing  the 
Britishers  a  thing  or  two.'*  From  a  glance  at  The  Hme 
and  Cry  he  had  in  his  hand,  which  I  obtained  before  I 
left  the  carriage,  I  found  the  two  forgers  described  as  both 
tall,  one  of  them  fair,  **  dandified  and  fantastic  in  dress,*" 
with  light  curly  hair  parted  in  the  middle;  the  other 
conspicuous  for  large  collars  turned  down,  for  negligence 
of  dress,  and  meditative  air.  The  description  went  on  to 
say  that  they  usually  travelled  separately,  and, — thoogh 
lor  the  most  part  living  together, — were  seldom  to  be  seen 
walking  out  in  each  other's  company.  I  scarcely  noted 
these  things  at  the  time,  but  subsequent  events  called  them 
up  afterwards  strongly  to  m^  recollection. 

The  object  of  our  kind  interest,  seeing  we  observed  him, 
turned  away  and  composed  himself  to  sleep.  And  a  par- 
ticularly successful  composition  it  was,  for  in  a  very  few 
minutes  he  commenced  to  edify  us  with  a  musical  enter- 
tainment of  a  mixed  character,  partly  vocal  and  partly  nasal. 
His  bass  notes  were  rendered  with  such  accuracy  of  time 
and  volume  of  sound,  that  they  after  a  while  disturbed, 
and  finally  woke  him.  He  started,  looked  sheepishly  round, 
and  remarked  to  me  that  he  "  guessed  he  was  very  nearly 
asleep." 

I  had  only  time  to  observe  that  I  believed  he  was  not 
far  from  it,  when  a  relapse  took  place,  and  his  incomplete 
Sonata  was  continued.  Trout  appeared  much  amused,  and 
assuming  a  philosophic  air  addressed  me : — 

"I  don't  know  whether  yer  honour  ever  observed  the 
fact,  but  there  are  three  worry  innocent  birds  as  everybody 
is  ashamed  of  having  caught  in  his  rigging." 

I  told  him  I  could  not  exactly  see  the  force  of  his 
remark. 

'*  Well,  yer  honour ,•'  continued  he,  **  the  birds  be,  taking 
a  snooze,  awriting  of  potry,  and  afeelin'  spoony  on  a  pretty 
gal.  And  still,  sir,  when  a  chap's  sleepy  there's  no  harm 
m  a  nap;  and  when  a  man's  a  genus  and  has  no  honest 
smuggling  to  do,  he  might  as  well  make  potry  as  anything 
else;  and  as  to  being  sweet  on  a  peticklar  nice  gal,  why, 
er  honour,  a  man  can't  help  it  unless  he  got  a  cowcumber 
y  mistake  for  a  heart" 

I  mention  this  remark  as  it  has  some  bearing  on  what 
follows. 

At  last  we  arrived.  Mrs.  Trout  received  me  with  much 
emotion.    She   at  first  carefully  extracted  a  tear  with  i^ 
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corner  of  her  apron  from  one  eye,  then  one  to  match  from 
the  other.  This  done,  she  expressed  a  hope  that  I  should 
find  everything  comfortable,  and  I,  of  course,  had  no  doubt 
whatever  I  should.  Then,  I  was  very  good  to  think  so 
well  of  her;  and  the  right  eye  wept  a  few  skirmishing 
tears.  These  were  followed  up  by  a  few  sobs  from  below, 
while  the  left  eye  went  on  duty  and  turned  out  whole 
regiments  of  tears,  which  were  duly  received  into  a  piece 
of  linen  vestment  held  in  readiness  for  that  purpose.  Trout 
stood  by  hitching  up  his  trousers ;  at  last,  suggesting  to  his 
spouse  that  she  had  '*  swabbed  her  decks"  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes,  he  shouldered  my  portmanteau  and  led 
the  way  to  our  snuggery. 

Next  morning,  down  came  Smith.  But  what  a  change 
did  I  behold  in  my  friend !  He  had  turned  down  his  collar 
d  la  Byron,  and  assumed  great  negligence  of  dress  and 
abstraction  of  air.  His  eyes  had  forsaken  the  plane  of  the 
horizon,  and  were  directed  sometimes  to  zenith,  sometimes 
to  nadir.  Bobinson  too,  when  he  arrived  in  the  evening, 
was  quite  metamorphosed.  Instead  of  his  wonted  careless- 
ness, he  was  dressed  in  a  most  scrupulous  and  fanciful 
manner.  He  had  his  hair  parted  in  die  middle,  and  his 
long  curls  hanging  over  his  shoulders.  His  vivacious 
countenance  had  assumed  a  cast  of  sentimental  melancholy, 
and  tropes  and  metaphors  flowed  from  his  lips  with  unwonted 
fiudHtv.  Here  then  were  my  two  friends  whom  I  had  so 
warmlv  admired,  and  from  whose  sociability  and  hearty 
good-deling  I  had  anticipated  so  much  pleasure; — here 
they  were,  changed  most  unaccountably  in  two  short  days 
into  human  anomalies.  Affectation  had  superseded  honesty, 
and  their  food  sense  had  abdicated  in  favour  of  ridiculous 
sentimentality.  For  one  moment  a  vision  of  The  Hue  and 
Cry  flashed  across  my  mind,  but  for  one  moment  only. 

I  never  was  so  puzzled  in  my  life.  I  introduced  the 
two  men  to  each  other,  and  then  I  speculated  on  this 
strange  state  of  things  till  I  went  to  bed,  silent,  thoughtful, 
and  disappointed. 

II. 

Yes,  I  was  disappointed ;  for  I  consider  it  no  mawkishness 
to  confess  that  I  do  enjoy  the  society  of  those  I  regard,  that 
I  do  value  the  happy  hours  I  innocently  spend  with  fiiends 
after  my  own  heart>  that  I  do  consider  it  one  of  the  sweetest 
thoughts  (o  think  how,  perhaps,  in  after  life  intimacies  begun 
and  increased  here  at  Alma  Mater  may  ripen  into  lifelong 
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ties.  It  18  an  old  tale  to  tell  of  warm  hearts  and  generous 
impolsesy  how  man  is  drawn  towards  man,  and  aonl  oom- 
munes  with  soul,  but  I  dare  say  once  again  that  diere  is 
a  reality  and  truth  in  firiendsbip,  and  that  that  man  canned 
be  too  deeply  pitied  who  has  not  this  risitor  at  the  fireside 
of  his  heart     But  I  am  moralising. 

Time  did  not  mend  my  trouble.  Instead  of  merry 
rambles  together,  and  rural  expeditions  of  discoyery, — 
after  a  break&st  seasoned  by  deep  remarks  from  Smith  on 
the  general  misery  of  mankind,  and  the  hollow  groaning 
of  the  ocean  by  night ;  or  by  light  sketchy  rhymes  on  the 
moonlight  from  Robinson, — the  one  would  draw  a  sloudied 
sort  of  cap  over  his  brow,  the  other,  clothe  his  fingers  with 
delicate  kids,  and  then  both  sally  forth  in  opposite  directions, 
leaving  me  to  melancholy  and  Trout  It  was  a  rare  thing 
for  me  to  get  a  stroll  with  them ;  nor,  to  my  grief,  did  that 
ready  intimacy  spring  up  between  my  two  comrades  which 
I  wished  and  had  imagined  might  be.  They  were  distant 
and  polite  to  each  other;  they  never  sought  one  another's 
company  save  at  meals,  for  though  they  went  out  every 
day,  still  it  was  a  separate  afiair  for  each ;  and,  to  the  best 
of  my  belief.  Smith  had  his  fixed  round  in  one  direction, 
and  Kobinson  his  in  the  other.  Meanwhile  my  mind  went 
through  various  stages.  Perhaps  the  first  was  disgust,  next 
succeeded  hope,  then  despair ;  out  of  despair,  phoenix-like, 
hope  began  to  spring  sgain,  aud  over  aud  through  all  there 
floated  a  strong  feehng  of  curiosity  as  to  the  cause  of  this 
metamorphosis. 

Such  was  my  state  when  Trout  in  great  trouble  confided 
to  me  the  fact  that  **  the  hinformer"  had  taken  lodgings  just 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  appeared  to  be  keeping 
a  kind  and  attentive  watch  over  him  and  his  fiftmilv. 

*'  Now,  yer  honour  knows,*'  said  he  appealingly,  **  that  I 
am  an  honest  shipwright,  and  though  it  certainly  ain't  as 
haristocratic  a  callin'  as  smuggling,  still  it 's  all  above  deck, 
as  1^^  and  straightforward  as  a  handspike.  What  then 
can  that  aire  hinformer  want  a  keepin'  sich  a  look-out  on 
our  port-holes?" 

I  assured  Mr.  Trout  his  vocation  was  a  highly  respectable 
one,  and  that  though  it  was  natural  for  him  to  feel  great 
mortification  of  spirit  at  leaving  the  chivalrous  paths  of 
cigar-importing  for  the  humble  life  he  now  led,  still  his 
honesty  would  be  its  own  recompense ;  and  I  b^ged  him 
not  to  disturb  himself  at  the  worthy  gentleman  opposite, 
since  his  present  location  was  doubtless  accidental.     Trout 
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shook  his  head  at  this^  not  half  satisfied,  and  I  sallied  ont 
for  a  walk,  leaving  him  in  this  state  of  doubt  and  distrust. 

.1  bent  my  steps  towards  a  ruined  castle,  some  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  town.  It  was  a  noble  specimen  of  the 
grandeur  of  days  gone  by ;  its  antique  arches  and  iyy-dad 
windows,  its  yast  proportions,  and  commanding  situation 
impressed  me  with  a  strong  and  perhaps  somewhat  romantic 
feeling  of  admiration.  I  climbed  the  grassy  slope,  and 
entered  the  principal  gateway.  The  sun  was  setting,  and 
its  parting  rays  were  guding  the  hills  in  the  distance.  The 
scene  was  pretty,  and,  to  command  a  better  view,  I  scaled  a 
crumbled  portion  of  the  castle  wall,  and  seated  myself  among 
the  iyy  branches  in  one  of  the  old  windows.  From  this 
point  of  observation  I  looked  away  to  east  and  west, 
and  took  in  the  whole  landscape  with  all  the  pleasure 
orthodox  on  such  occasions.  On  bringing  my  gaze  round  to 
closer  objects,  I  preceived  for  the  first  time  that  another 
individual  in  the  next  window,  perched  just  as  I  was, 
appeared  to  be  enjoying  the  scene  equally  with  myself. 
Our  eyes  met,  and  I  recognised  my  companion  as  the  fat 
gentleman  in  search  of  the  forgers.  I  would  willingly  have 
got  out  of  the  way  unobserved,  but  it  was  too  late,  for 
the  Detective  turned  the  full  light  of  his  well  fed  countenance 
upon  me,  and,  by  way  of  being  agreeable,  remarked, 

**  I  reckon  I'm  a  pretty  considerable  judge  of  scenery, 
I  am,  yes  sir;"  and  he  nodded  at  me  as  well  as  ms 
precarious  position  in  the  ivy  would  allow  him.  I  felt 
Dound  to  return  the  nod,  but  I  made  it  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  observable  with  the  naked  eye. 

*'  Yes  sir,'*  continued  my  friend,  *'  and  I  guess  that  is 
a  perquisitely  enchanting  sun-set,  viewing  it  you  see  as  a 
brother  hartist,  yes  sir." 

"Really,  sir,"  I  said  with  some  trepidation,  "I  have 
not  that  pleasure." 

"Not  a  brother  hartist,  hey?  yes  sir,  that  won't  do 
neither  sir.    Not  fond  of  copying  the  old  masters,  hey  ?" 

"  Never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life,  I  assure  you,"  I 
replied  with  vehemence. 

"Come  now,"  said  the  fat  man  persuasively,  pointing 
to  the  grassy  slope  beneath,  "  I  know  as  how  you  and  that 
party  t^ere  do  something  in  the  miniature  line.  Britannia 
on  water-marked  paper  is  a  neat  little  design  for  rising 
hartists,  yes  sir." 

In  less  time  than  any  system  of  notation  yet  invented 
will  enable  me  to  express,  I  followed  his  look  till  I  saw 
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Smith  pacing  pensively  the  grass  below,  and  then  I  scrambled 
down  to  terra  firma.  I  was  just  able  to  seize  the  Detective's 
legs,  so,  with  a  movement  composed  of  eqnal  parts  of 
cork-screw  and  pnmp  handle,  I  rolled  and  pulled  his  portly 
person  till  he  lay  well  be-walled  and  be-ivied  at  my  feet. 

"You  impertinent  scoundrel,"  I  exclaimed,  "what  do 
you  mean?" 

"  Well,  well,  now,"  he  gasped  forth,  "  I  reckon  you  arc 
no  hand  at  a  joke.  But  if  you  queer  fellows  are  all  so  Tery 
innocent,  that  party  outside,  I  suppose,  would  not  object 
to  my  knowing  his  name?" 

"Certainly  not,"  I  said,  "you  or  anybody  else.  That 
gentleman's  name  is  Smith." 

"Yes  sir,"  said  the  other  pulling  out  his  pocket  book, 
"and  the  other?" 

"  Robinson,"  I  replied.  He  paused,  leered  incredulously 
at  me,  placed  one  finger  on  the  side  of  his  nose,  made  an 
allusion  to  a  man  AValker,  and  referred  me  to  a  fabulous 
battalion  of  her  Majesty's  troops.  In  a  few  minutes  I  was 
beside  Smith,  and  had  told  him  how  his  movements  were 
watched.  He  received  my  account  with  profound  silence: 
at  last,  under  the  most  solemn  promise  of  secrecy,  I  was 
let  into  the  cause  of  his  abstraction.  He  was  writing  a  prize 
poem ; — at  least  a  poem  which  would  get  the  prize  if  the 
adjudicators  were  men  of  sufficient  poetic  feeling  to  agree 
with  my  friend  on  the  merits  of  the  composition. 

As  we  walked  home  he  recited  what  he  had  written,  and 
discussed  with  me  each  simile  and  idea.  Before  we  parted 
I  had  to  reiterate  my  promise  not  to  divulge  his  pursuit, 
particularly  to  Robinson,  under  any  circumstances  whatever 
short  of  an  earthquake  or  a  monsoon. 

Robinson  was  at  home  when  we  returned,  and  he  wished 
a  few  words  with  me  in  private.  He  was  very  much 
ashamed  to  confess,  but  confess  he  supposed  he  must,  that 
he  was  actually  writing  a  prize  poem.  He  would  not  have 
it  known,  no  not  for  the  entire  world  with  Uranus,  Neptune, 
and  five  or  six  asteroids  thrown  in  with  it,  but  he  didn't  much 
mind  telling  me,  seeing  I  was  not  on  any  account  to  mention 
it  to  anybody,  especially  not  to  Smim.  He  had  meant 
to  tell  me  from  the  first,  and  now  a  little  difficulty  induced 
him  to  ask  my  aid.  Of  course  I  was  ready  to  do  anything 
I  could. 

"  Well,"  continued  Robinson,  "  I  have  usually  meditated 
on  my  poem  in  the  further  end  of  that  park  behind  the 
Town,  which  I  always  understood  was  open  to  the  public. 
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I  used  to  walk  up  and  down  thinking,  and  when  I  came  upon 
anything  fine  I  noted  it  in  my  pocket-book.  Now,  this 
morning,  just  as  I  was  dotting  down  a  most  brilliant  thought, 
a  gamekeeper  seized  me,  and  before  I  could  collect  my 
senses  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation,  I  was  conveyed  to 
the  Squire's  house,  and  charged  in  good  round  terms  by  that 
irascible  gentleman  with  being  a  '  sentimental  humbug',  and 
haunting  his  premises  with  matrimonial  designs  on  his 
daughter  (a  damsel  I  never  knew  existed  till  that  moment), 
who  it  seems  is  an  heiress  in  her  own  right.  I  was,  of  course, 
ashamed  to  tell  him  my  occupation,  but  I  protested  over 
and  over  again  that  I  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  young 
lady ;  and  that,  thouffh  I  did  not  wish  to  say  any  thing  un- 
gallant,  still  I  certainly  should  not  feel  any  deep  amount  of 
anguish,  if  she  were  located  at  that  very  moment  in  the 
distant  climes  of  China  or  Peru.  After  a  very  stormy  inter- 
view, which  ended  by  his  kindly  threatening  to  horsewhip 
me, '  if  ever  I  came  poking  about  his  park  again,'  I  left ;  and 
now  I  want  you  to  visit  this  irate  Papa,  and  to  appease  his 
wrath  by  explaining  things  as  far  as  you  think  necessary." 

I  promised  to  go  in  the  morning  on  this  errand.  Then 
he  read  me  his  poem  as  far  as  he  had  gone,  and  we  chatted  over 
it,  and  discussed  its  points.  He  thanked  me  for  my  observa- 
tions and  hints,  which  he  took  down  to  embody  in  his  poem ; 
and  it  was  not  till  afterwards,  in  thinking  over  the  matter, 
that  I  discovered  I  had  by  piecemeal  recited  Smithy's  lines  in 
a  most  unintentional  manner.  Nor  was  this  all  the  mischief 
done,  for  by  some  means  or  other  I  let  out  Robinson's  to 
Smith,  and  then  again  Smith's  to  Robinson,  and  so  on;  so 
that  the  materials,  nay  words,  of  one  were  in  time  in  the 
possession  of  the  other.  All  this  was  almost  entirely  acci- 
dental ;  I  may  just  possibly  have  indulged  in  the  minutest 
amount  of  mischief,  but  beyond  a  doubt,  the  greater  quantity 
of  lines  was  wormed  out  of  me  by  one  or  the  other,  who  then 
appropriated  them,  little  thinking  where  they  really  came 
from. 

III. 

Thus  the  poems  progressed  by  this  new  species  of  literary 
partnership.  I  was  almost  as  unconscious  of  what  was  going 
on  as  my  two  friends  were.  I  felt*  indeed  that  my  whole 
spirit  was  fast  becoming  imbued  with  strange  and  fantastic 
notions  on  Slavery  (for  this  was  the  theme  on  which  they 
sang) ;  I  felt  that  these  notions  had  a  local  habitation  and  a 
name  within  the  limits  of  my  mental  kingdom,  still  I  never 
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•topped  to  consider  wbeAer  they  were  native  aborigines,  or 
nomad  tribes  of  ideas,  which,  having  left  the  Smithian  or 
Bobinsonian  territories,  had  setded  for  a  time  in  the  agree- 
able pastures  of  my  own  mind.  I  fear  the  latter  was  the 
case ;  bat  if  want  of  reflection  was  my  fimlt,  want  of  genero- 
sity was  not  likewise  my  failing.  What  I  had  so  freely 
received  in  the  way  of  Slavery  notions,  I  most  say,  in  ul 
justice  to  myself,  I  as  freely  dispensed.  If  it  so  happened 
that  I  dispensed  them  in  a  manner  which  entailed  awkward 
results,  this  was  misfortune,  not  malice.  On  one  day  Smith 
would  consult  me  on  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  interi<» 
of  Africa ;  on  another  Robinson,  on  the  slave  population  ci 
America.  At  one  time  we  discussed  the  length  and  weight 
of  the  chain  required  to  curtail  the  movements  of  a  muscular 
though  respectaole  negro.  At  another  time  the  character  of 
a  slave-dealer  underwent  the  blackening  process  at  our 
righteously  indignant  hands.  No  wonder,  'mid  sudi  a 
vari^  of  thoughts,  that  confusion  got  the  better  of  memory; 
no  wonder  I  imparted  the  right  idea  to  the  wrong  man, 
and  handed  over  Smith's  most  exquisite  lines  to  Brainson, 
and  Robinson's  to  Smith.  This  was  just  the  sort  of  case, 
which  must  have  first  called  into  being,  in  some  deep'  philo- 
sophic mind,  the  well-known  social  doctrine,  that  natural 
contingencies  of  a  disagreeable  character  may  occur  within 
the  circumference  of  the  best  r^pilated  domestic  circle. 

Prize  poems  are  finite  ; — that  is  to  say,  in  actual  material 
length,  they  are  finite.  A  few  days  passed  and  the  two  com- 
positions were  concluded  simultaneously,  and  I  was  asked 
Dy  each  author  to  copy  his  for  the  Vice-chancellor.  I  would 
willingly  have  declined  the  honour ;  but  reflecting  diat  a  copy 
in  dieir  own  handwriting  would  not  be  received,  and  that 
the  choice  of  an  amanuensis  lay  between  me  and  Ttout, 
I  assented,  and  set  to  work.  To  secure  privacy  I  copied 
them  in  my  bedroom.  I  first  got  through  &nith's,  and  dien, 
somewhat  fatigued,  commenced  my  attack  on  Robinson's. 
What  was  my  horror  and  surprise  to  find  hii  almost  line  fb«r 
line  die  same  as  Smith's !  I  looked  again ;  could  I  possibly 
have  taken  up  by  mistake  the  one  I  had  just  copied? 
No ;  here  lay  the  poem  with  Robinson's  name  attached,  and 
there  lay  Smith's.  I  was  completely  perplexed,  and  in  a 
highly  puzsled  state  I  adjourned  to  the  sitting-room  with  the 
papers  m  my  hand. 

The  two  poets  were  talking  amicably  together  when  I 
entered,  and  both  simultaneously  started  to  see  their  pro* 
ductions  thus  publicly  exposed  in  my  hand. 
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''  My  good  fellow/'  said  Smith  turning  round  to  Bobinson, 
•*  is  Itpoasible  that  you  too  —  ?" 

*'  Yes,  yes,'*  replied  Robinson,  "  but  I  had  no  idea  that 
you—.'' 

'^  How  yery  odd !"  exclaimed  the  two  in  chorus. 

''  Well,"  said  Smith, ''  I  propose  now  that  our  scribe  reads 
both.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  yours."  Bobinson  ex- 
pressed himself  as  highly  honoured,  and  quite  agreeable  to 
the  arrangement  I  was  looking  on  meanwhile,  with  rather 
a  blank  face.  "  Very  well,"  I  said  at  last,  "  if  you  wish  it, 
I  shall  be  ver^  happy  to  do  so."  So  clearing  my  throat  with 
stoical  determination,  I  commenced.  I  read  one  line*  when 
Smith  cried  out,  ''Stop,  not  mine;  I  vote  for  Robinson's 
first"  Robinson's  brow  darkened,  ''  That  is  mine,"  he  said 
angrily.  *'  Yours !"  ejaculated  Smith,  as  I  went  on,  "  you 
must  be  dreaming."  ''  And  ^ou  must  be  mad.  Smith.  I  say 
affain,  those  are  Uie  two  opening  lines  of  my  poem,"  said  the 
oUier.  I  could  stand  it  no  longer.  I  laid  down .  the  papers 
on  the  table,  and  remarked,  ''It  does  not  much  matter, 
gentlemen ;  they  are  both  well  nigh  line  for  line  the  same." 
To  describe  the  astonishment  of  my  two  friends  at  this  an* 
nouncement  would  be  simply  impossible.  Let  the  reader 
take  equal  quantities  of  amazement  and  despair;  add  to 
these  a  little  of  disgust,  a  sprinkling  of  amusement,  and  a 
pinch  or  two  of  sheepishness.  Mix  these  well  together,  and 
apply  the  compound  to  the  countenances  of  your  ideals  of 
Messrs.  Smith  and  Robinson,  and  you  will  haye  a  faint,  a 
yery  faint  representation  of  how  they  looked  at  each  other, 
at  Uungs  in  general,  and  at  me. 

Just  at  this  critical  moment  a  little  scuffle  was  heard  out- 
side, and,  directly  after,  a  knock  at  the  door.  Trout  appeared 
grasping  the  Detectiye  in  not  exactly  an  affectionate  manner 
by  the  coat  collar. 

"  Is  this  here  party  a  peticklar  friend  of  yours,  gem 'I'm  ?" 
asked  my  landlord. 

"  Quite  the  contrary,  I  assure  you,"  I  replied. 

"Because,"  continued  Trout,  "he  is  peticklar  fond  of 
your  conwersation,  which  he  thinks  it  is  none  the  worse  for 
coming  through  a  key-hole  in  a  deal  door." 

"  I  ffuess,"  interposed  the  offending  indiyidual,  "  that  I 
was  only  admiring  the  painting  on  the  door  panel  as  a 
work  of  hart" 

"  Veil  then,"  replied  the  other,  "  as  you  looks  at  pictures 
yith  your  ears,  perhaps  you'll  kindly  see  the  yay  down 
stairs  with  your  nose.  I  suppose  gem 'I'm  I  may  show  this 
party  down?" 
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Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  Troat  commenced  to  assist 
the  Yankee  down  stairs,  in  a  manner  more  impulsive  than  i^ 
generally  allowed  by  the  roles  of  society. 

This  was  the  last  we  saw  of  our  friend  the  Detective. 
Report  however  says,  that  the  real  forgers  escaped  while  his 
attention  was  so  keenly  fixed  on  us,  and  that  he  himself, 
overpowered  by  the  ridicule  of  his  comrades,  lefl  the  Force 
in  disgust,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  quiet  retirement  of 
a  Turnpike  Toll-house. 

In  a  few  minutes  Trout  returned  with  his  wife,  and 
pulling  a  lock  of  his  hair  in  front,  said  respectfully,  **  I  hopes, 
gemTm,  you'll  hexcuse  me,  but  I  hope  everything's  above 
board  and  proper  here.  I  has  been  in  with  Government 
once,  and  having  sich  an  unkimmon  affectionate  old  woman," 
(he  winked  and  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  Mrs.  Trout,  who 
was  weeping  intensely)  "  I  think  I  *d  rather  not  go  in  again.** 

"It*s  all  right,  Trout,"  I  said,  "that  fellow  may  dog  ns 
about  if  he  likes,  but  we  are  quite  correct  in  our  conduct 
I  assure  you." 

"  No  whiskey  ?"  inquired  Trout,  looking  under  the  sofpu 
I  shook  my  head.  "  Nor  cigars f  he  continued,  I  shook  my  head 
again.  He  still  seemed  dissatisfied,  and  looked  suspiciously 
at  the  papers  on  the  table.  I  followed  his  glance,  and  taking 
up  the  poems  remarked  that  my  friends,  I  doubted  not,  would 
have  no  objection  to  my  showing  him  these.  Hereupon  a 
fiierce  discussion  arose.  Smith  disclaimed  having  any  thing 
to  do  with  them ;  there  was  no  poem  of  his  there,  he  said. 
Similarly  Robinson  disowned  his  offspring ;  and  each  declared 
in  the  strongest  possible  manner  that  the  poem  should  not  go 
in  with  his  name  attached.  At  last  I  quieted  them,  and  read 
the  production,  to  Trout's  great  satisfaction.  Mrs.  Trout 
was  fearfully  affected  by  the  pathetic  parts.  The  description 
of  a  slave  being  floggea,  judiciously  brought  in  towards  the 
end,  brought  on  a  climax.  She  wept  like  an  April  cloud, 
till  there  was  not  a  dry  thing  about  her ;  at  last  she  seized 
my  great  coat  behind  the  door,  and  mopped  up  her  tears  with 
wild  enthusiasm. 

"Am  I  to  understand,  yer  honour,"  said  her  husband 
solemnly,  when  I  concluded,  "  that  at  Cambridge  they  serve 
out  rations  of  meddles  for  that  sort  of  sarvice  V* 

I  told  him  there  was  one  such  medal  given  every  year 
by  our  Chancellor,  for  the  best  poem. 

"Veil,  Sir,  these  here  gem' I'm  don't  seem  over  willin" 
to  stand  by  their  guns,  so  if  'twill  be  any  advantage  to  your 
honours  in  the  way  of  meddles,  I  shall  have  no  hobjection  to 
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put  my  epitaph  to  the  potry  and  send  it  in  to  the  commodore, 
duly  promising  to  hand  over  the  prize-money,  perwided  you 
come  down  with  hextra  grog  to  the  wolunteers,  that  is,  me 
and  my  old  woman  here." 

This  speech  was  received  with  a  shout  of  laughter. 
Smith  and  Robinson  forgot  their  chagrin,  and  joined  in  it 
heartily ;  and  before  the  smoke  cleared  off  to  the  tune  of  Rule 
Britannia,  Trout  and  his  wife  (yes,  Mrs.  Trout  laughed!) 
joined  too.  Meanwhile,  Smith  turned  up  his  shirt  collar, 
and  Robinson  disarranged  his  hair  and  tore  two  buttons 
off  his  waistcoat.  ' 

And  how  can  I  tell  my  readers  how  pleasant  a  week  we 
had  after  this  ?  my  Mends  became  their  dear  old  selves  once 
more,  and  lonely  walks  and  dismal  meditations  were  ex- 
changed for  laughing,  happy,  sociable  rambles,  with  the 
merry  round  of  iest  or  tale.  The  days  flew  by  as  only  days 
of  innocent  healthy  enjoyment  can.  The  grand  ola  sea- 
waves  scattered  spray  which  sparkled  as  it  never  did  before ; 
the  merry  children  on  the  sands  laughed  with  a  music  we 
had  till  then  overlooked ;  the  bright  open  sky  beamed  upon 
us  with  a  smile  so  genial  and  so  warm,  that  we  wondered  what 
we  had  been  about  for  the  last  fortnight,  to  have  thus  missed 
the  glories  of  Nature  around  us,  and  neglected  the  sunny 
influence  of  friendship's  sweet  communion. 

Does  my  reader  ask,  ''  And  what  of  the  poem  V*  Let  him 
take  down  from  his  shelf  the  well-worn  volume,  in  which  our 
venerable  Alma  Mater  loyes  to  record  the  great  deeds  of  her 
sons ;  let  him  refer  to  that  part  which  contains  the  list  of 
Prize  Poems,  and  the  following  will  strike  his  gaze; — **  1857. 
None  adjudged." 
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8PBIN6  AND  AUTUMN. 


SPRINQ. 
Sweet  is  the  April  room :  the  Urdf  call  load  in  the  woods, 

The  larks  overflow  with  song  in  the  oope  of  a  dappled  sky ; 
The  larch  in  the  little  copse  grows  green  with  its  swelling  h^ds, 

And  the  rill  o'er  its  rocky  path  goes  joyfully  purling  by. 

AUTUMN. 

O  Time !  that  beaatiM  Spring  is  dead,  and  the  larks  are  dumb, 
And  the  willow-leaves  clog  the  brook  that  gurgles^  swells  witii 
rain; 

And  a  sad  thought  lies  at  my  heart,  and  will  not  be  overcome. 
That  a  Spring  as  happy  as  that  may  never  come  to  me  again ! 

Why  not?  it  was  but  a  thought  by  the  sorrowful  seasoB  bre4 
Which  now  that  the  time  is  past,  I  un  half-ashamed  to  tell— 

Shall  I  fling  the  fresh  rose  away,  because  it  may  sometime  be  desd? 
I  will  live  in  hope,  and  be  happy,  and  trust  that  all  will  be  well! 


■iiwSoiii 
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J^EADEB!  do  you  belong  to  a  Debating  Society?  You 
don't !  you  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  Listen  a  few 
minutes  then,  while  I  endeayour  to  enlighten  you.  Imagine 
yourself  in  a  tolerably  large  room  with  about  fifty  other  men 
of  every  standing,  from  the  bachelor  whose  strings  have  not 
yet  drawn  him  away  from  old  memories,  to  the  freshman 
nerrously  meditating  his  maiden  speech  in  yonder  comer. 
The  President,  who  sits  at  the  upper  end  of  the  room  sup- 
ported on  either  side  by  the  Vice-President  and  Secretary, 
commences  the  evening's  proceedings,  by  calling  on  the  latter 
to  read  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  The  other 
private  business  of  the  Society  is  then  transacted,  such  as  the 
balloting  for  new  members  (supposing  that  odious  and  un- 
necessary system  to  exist)  or  alterations  in  the  rules.  The 
discussions  on  these  points  are  often  most  amusing.  I 
remember  one  which  ensued  on  a  motion  proposing  the 
repair  of  a  dilapidated  box,  which  was  used  to  contain  the 
voting  balls.  I  believe  nearly  every  member  in  the  room 
got  up  to  say  something — an  amendment  was  introduced  in 
(he  form  of  a  new  box;  the  treasurer  came  forward  and 
presented  a  lamentable  statement  of  the  Society's  finances, 
and  finally  the  original  motion  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority 
of  1.  When  the  private  business  is  over,  the  subject  of 
the  evening's  Debate  is  introduced  by  a  member  previously 
named.  It  may  be  a  political  question,  or  an  historical  ques- 
tion, or  perhaps  a  question  deep  in  the  chaos  of  metaphysics. 
Another  member  rises  to  respond,  and  the  rest  take  part  or 
not  according  as  they  please,  speaking  alternately  tor  and 
against  the  motion.  At  the  conclusion,  the  first  two  speakers 
having  the  right  of  reply,  the  question  is  put  to  the  vote, 
after  a  discussion  which  usually  lasts  about  a  couple  of  hours. 
"  And  a  couple  of  hours  very  unprofitably  spent — literally 
wasted,"  says  the  Header ;  '*  what !   men  meet  to  talk  about 
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mending  a  ballot-boxy  to  talk  merely  for  the  sake  of  talking ! 
Why  it's  almost  as  bad  as  writing  for  Uie  Eagle.**  And  con^ 
sequently  almost  the  same  argument  will  suffice  to  defend 
these  institutions.  That  men  who  pass  their  days  and  nights 
in  gorging  themselves  with  knowledge,  should  be  accused  of 
cultiyating  the  cacoethes  loquendi,  or  of  unprofitably  spendUi^ 
their  time  when  they  meet  to  talk  for  a  couple  of  hours  eyery 
weeky  seems  an  astounding  paradox ;  inasmuch  as  the  whole 
tenor  of  our  Uniyersity  course  aims  at  the  expansi<m  of  the 
mind  or  the  inculcation  of  new  ideas,  while  the  expression 
of  those  ideas  is  entirely  left  to  ourselyes.  I  will  not  pretend 
to  say  that  the  educational  system,  as  pursued  here,  is  in  any 
way  insufficient ;  but  I  have  sometimes  wondered  whether  it 
has  eyer  occurred  to  the  University  Commissioners  to  ap- 
point in  their  new  Statutes,  a  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and 
Elocution  to  preside  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life  at  the 
Union,  Port  Latin,  and  other  Debating  Societies  in  the 
Uniyersity.  Amid  their  sweeping  reforms  we  hardly  know 
what  to  expect,  but  perhaps  the  institution  of  such  a  Pro- 
fessorship would  not  be  the  worst  thing  they  might  do.  For 
if  there  is  any  line  of  study  which  is  neglected  here,  it  is  the 
art  of  putting  our  ideas  into  words.  Coming  as  many 
amongst  us  do  from  public  schools,  where  Latin  Themes 
indeed  are  rife,  but  where  the  name  of  English  Essay  is 
scarce  heard  once  a-year,  we  often  find  a  difficulty,  when 
our  education  is  supposed  to  be  completed,  in  clothing  our 
thoughts  with  suitable  language.  A  man  may  acquire  logical 
accuracy  by  the  aid  of  Mathematics,  or  that  refinement  of 
mind  wnich  is  derived  from  the  study  of  the  Classics,  but  it 
will  be  of  little  avail  to  the  world  that  he  has  laboured  under 
Parkinson,  or  is  thoroughly  saturated  with  Shilleto,  if  at  the 
same  time  he  is  unable  to  impart  his  knowledge  to  others. 
Tet  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  forgotten,  and  mat  with  our 
Examination  mania  and  the  Tripos  mania,  we,  of  this  re- 
spectable and  old-established  institution  of  St.  John's  College, 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  neglect  everything  else  to  secure  a 
first-class  in  die  May.  Such  ought  not  to  be  the  case.  The 
nineteenth  century  is  an  eminently  practical  age;  when  a 
man  must  be  able  to  shew  his  learning,  if  be  would  have  it 
appreciated. 

Scire  tuum  nihil  est,  nisi  te  scire  hoc  sciat  alter 

was  never  truer  than  at  the  present  day.  And  far  a  place  of 
education  like  this,  whose  members  will  be  called  for  the 
most  part  to  the  church  or  the  bar,  and  some  of  whom  may 
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one  day  be  gnardiiig  the  interests  of  England  in  her  Parlia- 
ment— ^for  such  a  school  to  neglect  the  study  of  elocution, 
sorely  is  a  great  mistake.  True  it  is  that  a  certain  M.P.  of 
editorial  celebrity  was  returned  at  the  last  election  through 
employing  substitutes  to  address  his  constituents.  Still  when 
our  torn  comes,  we  may  not  be  so  happy  in  the  choice  of  a 
substitute.  I  say  when  our  turn  comes,  for  although  we 
may  not  covet  his  enviable  title,  f^ho  is  there  among  vm 
that  can  say  that  he  will  never  have  to  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  public  speaking?  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  a  late  fellow  of  this  College  said  to  me,  in  speaking 
of  the  scene  of  his  parochial  labours,  "  Nothing  can  be 
done  here  without  a  meeting  and  a  speech:  and  such  a 
place  for  lectures  1"  And  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a 
lamentable  disgrace  to  the  learning  of  our  clergy,  when 
one  of  its  members  is  seen — perhaps  not  heard — muttering  a 
few  incoherent  sentences  on  Church  Missions — as  we  dis- 
cover from  the  placards,-^and  at  length  compelled  to  sit  down 
in  confusion. 

To  remedy  this  evil  Debating  Societies  have  been  insti- 
tuted, where  by  being  pitted  against  one  another  in  honest 
debate,  we  may  learn  to  say  what  we  mean,  and  practise 
those  powers  of  elocution,  which  are  requisite  in  almost 
everr  profession.  And  I  would  humbly  recommend  my 
brotner  students  not  to  neglect  this  means  of  education,  but 
while  they  are  reading  to  become  full  men,  and  writing  to 
become  accurate,  to  complete  the  Baconian  precept  by  speak- 
ing at  these  debates  to  make  themselves  ready  men.  They 
may  find  difficulties  at  first,  but  let  them  only  persevere, 
though  it  be  at  the  expense  of  their  auditory,  and  I  wiU 
guarantee  that  they  will  become,  I  do  not  say  orators,  but  at 
least  respectable  speakers.  Oratorical  quauties  there  are, 
which  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  innate ;  lari  ^vcreca^  r6 
inro/cpiTiKov  etva^  koI  arexyorepov  suggests  a  friend  who  is 
just  going  in  for  the  Voluntary  ClassicaL  But  at  the  same 
time  any  one  possessing  these  qualities  in  a  moderate  degree, 
may  by  perseverance  oecome  a  good  debater.  Who  does 
not  remember  the  admirable  parallel  to  this  point,  which 
Macaulay  has  drawn  between  Pitt  and  Fox  ?  *'  Poeta  nasci- 
tur,  orator  fit,"  is  certainly  no  less  true  than  the  usual 
reading,  under  certain  restrictions  of  the  meaning  of  orator--* 
and  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule  that,  while  the  true  poet  is 
naturally  endowed  with  the  gift  of  poesy,  it  is  by  long 
practice  and  application  that  a  man  becomes  a  great  debater. 
How  laborious  must  have  been  the  pebble-process  of  that 
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chief — that  facUe  princeps  of  orators  I  How  tedious  tlie 
tracing  of  tnose  complex  characters  on  the  polished  roll ! 
I  can  imagine  Demosthenes  sitting  up  all  night  to  write  out 
the  Midias  or  the  De  Corona;  or  perhaps  addressing  in- 
visible  gentlemen  of  the  jury  whom  he  has  to  face  to-morrow 
morning,  and  rehearsing  the  orthodox  action  of  his  hands  as  he 
watches  the  trickling  of  the  water-clock.  And  when  I  recol- 
lect that  Sheridan  and  others  of  Ikigland's  greatest  oratois 
haye  established  their  claim  to  eminence,  owing  to  their 
custom  of  preparing  their  speeches,  I  am  conrinced  that  it  is 
chiefly  by  practice,  and  perhaps  after  repeated  fiedlures,  that 
a  man  becomes  eminent  in  debate.     And  no  one  can«  without 

freat  injustice   to   himself,   despair  of    learning  to    speak 
uently. 
Studied  speeches,  if  known  to  be  such,  are  generally 
regarded  with  aversion;    as  whatever  is  the  o&prinff  of 
genius  appears  more  striking  and  brilliant  than  the  result  of 
patient  industry.     There  are  times,  however^  when  a  set 
speech  is  more  applicable,  and  does  more  credit  to  the  speaker 
than  any  display  of  oratorical  talent.     And  for  practice  in 
this  style,  as  well  as  to  learn  to  speak  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment,  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  join  a  debating  society. 
For  there  a  speech  must  depend  to  a  certain  extent  on  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  speaker,  and  a  clever  repartee  is 
often  called  forth  by  what  has  only  been  uttered  the  minute 
before.     Thus,  though  the  generali^  of  speeches  are  delivered 
ex  tempore^  the  opening  speech  ana  that  of  the  chief  opposer 
are  (or  if  not,  shame  on  the  speakers  1)  studied  harai^ues. 
An    opening    speech   in   a  debate  should  contain    all    the 
arguments  and  statistics  which  can  be  brought  forward  to 
support  the  motion,  while  the  opposer  should  adduce  all  the 
evidence  on  the  opposite  side. 

And  herein  lies  the  advantage  of  having  a  stated  leader 
of  the  opposition,  as  in  our  Long  Vacation  Debating  Society ; 
for  besides  the  pain  of  hearing  the  president,  after  a  vain 
inquiry  for  an  opposer,  driven  to  ask  if  any  honorable 
member  will  speak  on  either  side  of  the  question,  I  have 
observed  that  when  this  is  not  the  case,  the  opposer  often  is 
content  to  ward  off  the  attack  of  his  adversary  without  bring- 
ing forward  any  positive  proofs  himself;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  a  whole  debate  is  carried  on  without  a  single  direct 
argument  being  adduced  in  favour  of  the  opposition.  For 
half  the  men  who  speak,  speak  I  may  venture  to  say  on  no 
further  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  they  may  glean  from 
the  two  opening  speeches,  and  if  these  speeches  are  deficient 
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in  matter,  the  succeeding  speakers  will  be  content  to  ctrp  at 
the  language  of  their  predecessors,  and  twist  their  words  often 
into  what  they  never  meant,  and  perhaps  never  could  mean. 
On  these  grounds  then  the  Committees  of  Debating  Societies, 
if  they  wish  to  have  really  good  debates,  will  always  provide 
an  opposer  of  the  motion ;  and  let  the  oppoeer  thus  selected 
not  care  so  much  to  repel  the  enemy's  attack,  as  to  adduce 
aO  the  eridence  he  can  in  his  own  case,  and  he  will  have  the 
satisfaction  of  making  a  fiur  more  interesting  debate. 

But  a  serious  charge  has  been  brought  against  these 
Soeieties  by  no  less  a  personage  that  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  thev  tend  to  foster  a  spirit  of  pride  and 
dogmatism.  It  may  be  a  bold  act  to  question  the  Archbishop's 
sayings,  nor  should  I  wish  to  do  so,  were  he  alone  in  hie 

S minion.     But  as  I  have  heard  among  ourselves  remarks  to 
e  same  effect,  my  few  hints  would  be  altogether  incomplete, 
if  I  did  not  attempt  to  answer  the  difficulty. 

Undeterred  then  by  great  names,  I  venture  to  assert  that 
so  far  from  promoting  a  spirit  of  dogmatism,  the  deba^tes, 
as  carried  on  in  these  Societies,  have  the  natural  effect  of 
shewinK  that  there  are  two  sides  to  every  question,  and 
generally  much  to  be  said  on  both.  If  a  Society  were  con^ 
stituted  to  uphold  the  tenets  of  a  particular  party,  designated 
by  its  watchword,  and  admitting  no  one  who  was  not 
professedly  attached  to  that  party,  I  can  well  understand  that 
the  debates  would  not  only  lose  much  of  dieir  nalvetd,  but 
would  foster  the  spirit  Dr.  Whately  com^dains  of.  But 
considering  the  constitution  of  these  Societies  generally,  I 
cannot  conceive  that  they  have  such  a  lamentable  effect.  For 
putting  out  of  the  question  those  men,  who  are  deeply  imbued 
with  prejudice  before  they  enter  the  room,  and  whom  therefore 
the  debate  will  not  affect,  the  rest  will  probably  gain  much 
additional  knowledge  about  the  matter  in  question,  and  if 
they  do  give  a  hasty  verdict  on  the  spot,  they  nevertheless 
have  a  spirit  of  enquiry  aroused  within  them,  which  will  not 
rest  till  they  have  further  investigated  the  subject  to  their 
entire  satisfaction.  And  even  supposing  thev  did  not  pursue 
such  an  investigation,  but  felt  satisfied  with  their  previous 
knowledge,  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  a  fixed  opinion,  even 
when  incorrect,  is  not  more  desirable  than  utter  ignorance  or 
perpetual  vacillation.  But  I  aaai  inclined  to  believe,  somewhat 
perhaps  paradoxically,  that  while  debates  compel  men  to 
reflect,  the  verdict  passed  at  the  conclusion  does  not  represent 
the  result  of  that  reflection.  Nay,  so  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  I  have  known  instances  where  the  introducer  of  the 
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motion  has  confessed^  that  the  yery  eyidence  by  whidi  he 
hoped  to  maintain  his  cause,  has  satis&ctorily  oonrinoed  him 
that  his  own  is  not  the  right  side  of  the  case,  and  altboogh 
by  the  laws  of  the  Society  he  is  compelled  to  support  t£at 
side,  the  ultimate  result  is  his  conyersion  to  the  other. 

These  Societies  then  not  only  are  peculiarly  adapted  (x 
the  exercise  of  innate  oratorical  talent,  but  they  present  d^ 
means  whereby  a  man  may  secure  fluency  of  speech,  and 
make  his  tongue  in  yery  truth  the  interpreter  (^  his 
mind.  Tou  classical  men!  are  you  eyer  at  a  loss  in  your 
translations  for  the  particular  word  which  will  exactly  suit  the 
case  ?  Here  is  your  remedy.  And  you  mathematical  men, 
who  do  not  get  up  your  book-work  by  heart !  do  not  you 
sometimes  find  a  difficulty  in  expressing  your  meaning  in 
good  English?  Here  then  is  your  remedy.  By  speaking  at 
me  debates  you  will  gain  power  oyer  your  natiye  tongue, 
and  learn  to  express  in  plain  good  sense,  what  before  cost 
you  so  much  labour  and  was  so  unintelligible  after  alL  And 
there  is  another  adyantage  they  present,  which  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  I  mean  the  incentiye  to  the  inyet- 
ligation  of  truth.  It  often  requires  considerable  reading  and 
research  to  make  a  ffood  speech,  and  if  the  debater  is  thereby 
induced  Ito  extend  his  knowledge  of  our  literature,  he  may 
reap  no  slight  benefit.  Let  him  only  bind  himself  neyer  to 
make  an  assertion  against  his  better  judgment  Let  him 
beware  of  inconsistency,  and  of  speakmg  without  suffident 
knowledge  of  the  subject  Let  him  not  be  discouraged  st 
a  few  fiulures,  but  let  him  endeayour  to  speak  at  eyery 
debate,  remembering  what  Fox  used  to  say :  ''  During  fiye 
whole  sessions,  I  spoke  eyery  night  but  one^  and  I  regret 
only  that  I  did  not  speak  on  that  night  too." 
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JT  is  a  windy,  rainy  day — cold  withal;  a  little  boat  is 
putting  off  from  the  pier  at  Gravesendy  and  making  for 
a  ship  that  is  lying  moored  in  the  middle  of  the  riyer ; 
therein  are  some  half-dozen  passengers  and  a  lot  of  hetero- 
geneous looking  luggage — among  me  passengers  and  owner 
of  some  of  the  most  heterogeneous  of  the  heterogeneous 
luggage  is  myself.  The  ship  is  an  emigrant  ship,  and  I 
am  an  emigrant. 

On  haying  clambered  oyer  the  ship's  side  and  found 
myself  on  deck,  I  was  somewhat  taken  aback  with  the 
apparently  inextricable  confusion  of  eyerything  on  board — 
the  slush  upon  the  decks,  the  crying,  the  kissing,  the 
mustering  of  the  passengers,  the  stowing  away  of  baggage 
still  left  upon  the  decks,  the  rain  and  the  gloomy  sky  created 
a  kind  of  half  amusing,  half  distressing  bewilderment,  which 
I  could  plainly  see  to  be  participated  in  by  most  of  the 
other  landsmen  on  board — honest  country  agriculturists 
and  their  wiyes  looking;  as  though  they  wondered  what  it 
would  end  in — some  sitting  on  their  boxes  and  making  a 
show  of  reading  tracts  which  were  being  presented  to  them 
by  a  methodistical  looking  gentleman  in  a  white  tie ;  but  all 
day  long  they  only  had  perused  the  first  page,  at  least  I  saw 
none  turn  oyer  the  second. 

And  so  the  afternoon  wore  on,  wet,  cold,  and  comfortless 
— no  dinner  seryed  on  account  of  the  general  confusion — 
fortunately  I  was  able  to  seize  upon  some  biscuits.  The 
emigration  commissioner  was  taking  a  final  survey  of  the 
ship  and  shaking  hands  with  this,  that,  and  the  other  of 
the  passengers — fresh  arriyals  kept  continually  creating  a 
little  additional  excitement — ^these  were  of  saloon  passengers 
who  were  alone  permitted  to  join  the  ship  at  Grrayesend. 
By  and  by  a  couple  of  policemen  made  their  appearance 
and  arrested  one  of  the  passengers,  a  London  cabman,  for 
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debt.  He  had  a  large  family  and  a  sabecriplioa  was  aoon 
started  to  pay  the  sum  he  owed.  Subseqaently  a  mndi 
larger  subscription  would  have  been  made  in  ord^r  to  hare 
him  taken  away  by  any  body  or  anything — ^I^  who  at  the 
time  was  not  a  subscriber^  not  knowing  that  a  subscription 
was  on  foot,  hare  often  congratulated  myself  since,  that 
New  Zealand  has  not  got  to  blame  me  in  any  way  for  Ae 
emigration  of  Mr.  G — 

llittle  by  little  the  confusion  subsided.  The  emigration 
commissioner  left;  at  six  we  were  at  last  allowed  some 
yictuals — ^unpacking  my  books  and  arranging  them  in  my 
cabin  fiUed  up  the  remainder  of  the  eyening,  saye  die 
time  devoted  to  a  couple  of  meditative  pipes — the  emigrants 
went  to  bed — and  when  at  about  ten  o'clock  I  went  up 
for  a  little  time  upon  the  poop,  I  heard  no  sound  save  die 
clanging  of  the  clocks  from  the  various  churches  of  Gravesend, 
the  pattering  of  rain  upon  the  decks,  and  the  rushing  sound 
of  the  river  as  it  gurgl^  against  the  ship's  side. 

Early  next  morning  the  cocks  began  to  crow  vociferoudy. 
We  had  about  sixty  couple  of  the  oldest  inhaUtants  of 
the  hen-roost  on  board,  which  were  destined  for  the  eou- 
sumption  of  the  saloon  passengers— a  destiny  which  diey 
have  since  fulfilled:  young  fowls  die  on  shipboard,  eol^ 
old  ones  standing  the  weather  about  the  line— besides  th» 
the  j^igs  began  grunting  and  the  sheep  gave  rent  to  an 
occasional  feeble  bleat,  the  only  expression  of  sui^rise 
or  discontent  which  I  heard  them  utter  during  the  remainder 
of  their  existence,  for  now  alas!  they  are  no  more.  I 
remember  dreaming  I  was  in  a  farm-yard  and  woke  as 
soon  as  it  was  light.  Rising  immediately  I  went  on  dedc 
and  found  the  morning  calm  and  sulky-^no  rain,  but  every- 
thing very  wet  and  very  grey.  There  was  Tilbury  fiort 
so  Afferent  from  Stanfield's  (ushing  picture.  There  was 
Gravesend  which  but  a  year  before  I  had  passed  on  my 
way  to  Antwerp  with  so  little  notion  that  I  should  ever 
leave  it  thus. — Musing  in  this  way  and  taking  a  last  look 
at  the  green  fields  of  old  England,  soaking  with  rain  md 
comfortless  thouffh  they  then  looked,  I  soon  became  aware  diat 
we  had  weighed  anchor,  and  that  a  small  steam-tug  which 
had  been  getting  her  steam  up  for  some  little  time  had 
already  begun  to  subtract  a  mite  of  the  distance  between 
ourselves  and  New  Zealand.  And  so,  early  in  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  October  Ist,  1859,  we  started  on  our  yoyage. 

Here  I  must  make  a  digression  and  once  for  idl  fairiy 
apologize  to  the  reader.     Let  me  put  him  in  my  own  position. 
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The  thermometer  shall  be  46''  Fahrenheit  in  his  cabin,  although 
it  is  the  begining  of  January,  and  he  is  in  Lat  47°  South ; 
that  is  to  aay,  though  he  is  in  Paris  at  the  beginning  of 
Julj.  He  shall  be  clad  in  full  winter  plumage,  moreover 
he  shall  have  a  great  coat  on,  and  a  comforter  round  his  neck. 
Tet  the  continuance  of  the  cold  many  days,  or  rather  weeks, 
with  insufficient  means  of  exercise,  shall  have  covered  his 
fingers  with  chilblains  and  almost  chilled  his  toes  off.  He 
shall  be  so  wedged  between  his  washing-stand,  his  bunk 
and  a  box,  that  he  can  just  manage  to  write  without  being 
capaised  every  other  minute,  outside  he  shall  have  a  furious 
S.W.  gale  blowing*  His  ship  shall  be  under  nothing  bnt 
a  closed  reefed  mam-top-sail,  close  reefed  fore-top-sail,  reefed 
finre-sail  and  top-mast-stay-sail,  shall  have  been  as  near  on 
her  beam  ends  twice  already  within  the  last  hour  as  she  could 
wdl  be^— he  shall  every  now  and  then  feel  a  tremendous 
thump  and  see  the  water  pouring  over  the  little  glass  pane 
let  into  the  roof  of  his  cabin,  thus  becoming  cogniiant  of 
the  fact  that  a  heavy  sea  has  broken  right  over  the  poop — 
and  then  he  shall  be  required  to  be  coherent,  grammatical, 
and  to  write  that  pure  and  elegant  style  of  English  for 
whi<^  Z%tf  EagU  k  so  justly  celebrated.  It  cannot  be  done. 
Yet  if  I  don't  write  now  I  shall  not  write  at  all,  for  we 
are  nearing  New  Zealand,  and  I  foresee  that  as  soon  as 
I  get  ashore  I  shall  have  but  little  time  for  writing. 

^  To  resume  then — we  were  at  last  fairly  off.  The  river 
widened  out  hour  by  hour.  Soon  our  little  steam-tug  left 
US.  A  fdii  wind  sprung  up  and  at  two  o'clock  or  there- 
abouts we  found  ourselves  off  lUmsgate.  Here  we  anchored 
and  waited  till  the  next  tide,  early  next  morning.  This 
took  us  to  Deal,  off  which  we  again  remained  a  whole  day 
at  andior.  On  Monday  morning  we  weighed  anchor  and 
since  then  we  have  haid  it  on  the  forecastle,  and  trust  we 
may  have  no  further  occasion  for  it  until  we  arrive  at  New 
Zealand. 

I  will  not  waste  time  and  space  by  describing  the  horrible 
sea  siekness  of  most  of  the  passengers,  a  misery  which  I  did 
not  myself  experience,  nor  yet  will  I  prolong  the  narrative  of 
our  voyage  down  the  channel ;  it  was  short  and  eventless. 
The  Captain  says  there  is  more  danger  between  Gravesend 
Md  the  Start  Point  (where  we  lost  sight  of  land,)  than  all 
the  way  between  there  and  New  Zealand.  Fogs  are  so 
frequent  and  collisions  occur  so  often.  Our  own  passage 
was  free  from  adventure.  In  the  Bay  of  Biscay  the  water 
assumed  a  deep  blue  hue,  of  almost  incredible  depth  ,*  there 
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moreover   we  had  oar  first  touch  of  a  gale — not  thai  it 
deserved  to  be  called  a  gale  in  comparison  with  what  we 
have  since  had — still  we  learnt  what  double  reed  meanL 
After  this  the  wind  fell  very  light  and  continued  so  for 
a  few  days.  On  referring  to  my  diary  I  preceive  that  on  the 
10th   of  October,  we  had  only  got  as  far  South  as  the 
forty-first  parallel   of  Latitude.     And  late   on   that  night 
a  heavy  squall  coming  up  from  the  S.W.  brought  a  fool 
wind   with  it     It  soon  freshened  and  by  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning  the  noise  of  the  flapping  sails   as  the  men 
were  reefing  them  and  of  the   wind  roaring  dirough  die 
rigging   was   deafening.      All  next  day  we   lay  hove   to 
under  a  close  reefed  main-top-sail — which  being  interpreted 
means  that  the  only  sail   set  was   the  main-top-sail  and 
that  that   was  close   reefed,  moreover  that   the   ship  wis 
laid  at  right  angles  to  the  wind  and  the  yards  braced  sWp 
up.     Thus  a  ship  drifb  very  slowly,  and  remains  steadier 
than  she  would  otherwise,  she  ships  few  or  no  seas,  and 
though  she  rolls  a  good  deal  is  much  more  easy  and  safe 
than  when  running  at  all  near  the  wind.     Next  day  we 
drifted  due  north,  and  on  the  third  day  the  fury  of  the 
gale  having  somewhat  moderated   we    resumed — not  our 
course  but  a  course  onlv  four  points  off  it.     The  next 
several  days  we  were  baffled  by  fool  winds,  jammed  down 
on  the  coast  of  Portugal;  and  then  we  had  another  gale 
from  the  south,  not  such  a  one  as  the  last,  but  still  enough 
to  drive  us  many  miles  out  of  our  course,  and  then  it  vdl 
calm  which  was  almost  worse,  for  when  the  vrind  fell  the 
sea  rose  and  we  were  tossed  about  in  such  a  mann^  as 
would  have  forbidden  even   Morpheus  himself  to  sle^: 
and  so  we  crawled  on  till  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of 
Odbober,  bv  which  time  if  we  had  had  anything  like  hide 
we  should  have  been  close  on  the  line,  we  found  oursdves 
about  thirty  nules  firom  the  Peak  of  Teneriffs  becalmed. 
This  was  a  long  way  out  of  our  course  which  lay  three 
or  four  degrees  to  the  westward  at  the  very  least,  but 
the  sight  of  the  Peak  was  a  peat  treat,  almost  compennting 
for  past  misfortunes.    The  island  of  Teneriffe  lies  in  Lat- 
itude 28",  Longitude  io".    It  is  about  sixty  miles  hmg, 
towards  the  southern   extremity  of  the  ishmd  the   Peu 
towers    upwards    to   a  height   of   12,800  feet,  fer  above 
the  other  land  of  the  island,  though  that  too  is  verv  devated 
and  rugged.    Our  telescopes  revealed  serrated  gullies  upon 
the  mountain  sides,  and  showed  us  the  fastnesses  of  the 
island  in  a  manner  that  made  us  long  to  explore  them: 
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we  deceiyed  onnelTes  with  the  hope  that  some  speculatiye 
fisherman  might  come  out  to  us  with  oranges  and  grapes 
for  sale.  He  would  have  realised  a  handsome  sum  if  he 
had,  but  unfortunately  none  was  aware  of  the  advantages 
Differed  and  so  we  looked  and  longed  in  yain.  The  other 
islands  were  Palma,  Gomera,  and  Ferro,  all  of  them  lofty, 
especially  Palma;  all  of  them  beautiful;  on  the  sea  board 
of  Falma  we  could  detect  houses  innumerable,  it  seemed 
to  be  yery  thickly  inhabited  and  carefully  cultivated. 
The  calm  continuing  three  days,  we  took  stock  of  the  islands 
pretty  minutely,  clear  as  they  were,  and  rarely  obscured 
even  by  a  passing  cloud ;  the  weather  was  blazing  hot  but 
beneath  the  awning  it  was  very  delicious;  a  calm  how- 
eyer  is  a  monotonous  thing  even  when  an  island  like 
Teneriffe  is  in  view,  and  we  soon  tired  both  of  it  and  of 
the  gambols  of  the  Blackfish  (a  species  of  whale),  and  the 
operations  on  board  an  American  vessel  hard  by. 

On  the  evening  of  the  third  day  a  light  air  sprung  up 
and  we  watched  the  islands  gradually  retire  into  the  distance. 
Next  morning  they  were  faint  and  shrunken,  and  by  mid-day 
they  were  gone.  The  wind  was  the  commencement  of  the 
north-east  trades.  On  the  next  day  (Thursday,  October  27th, 
Lat  27°  40')  the  cook  was  boiling  some  fat  in  a  large 
saucepan,  when  the  bottom  burnt  through  and  the  rot 
fell  out  over  the  fire,  got  lighted,  and  then  ran  about  the 
whole  galley  blazinff  and  flaming  as  though  it  would  set 
the  place  on  fire,  whereat  an  alarm  of  fire  was  raised,  the 
eflfect  of  which  was  electrical:  there  was  no  real  danger 
about  the  afiSsdr,  for  a  fire  is  easily  extin^uishable  on  a 
ship  when  only  above  aboard — it  is  when  it  breaks  out  in 
the  hold — ^is  unperceived — gains  strength — and  finally  bursts 
its  prison,  that  it  becomes  a  serious  matter  to  extinguish  it : 
this  was  quenched  in  five  minutes,  but  the  faces  of  the 
female  steerage  passengers  were  awful.  I  noticed  about 
one  and  all  a  peculiar  contraction  and  elevation  of  one 
eyebrow,  which  I  had  never  seen  before  on  the  living 
human  face  though  often  in  pictures:  I  don't  mean  to 
say  that  all  the  faces  of  all  the  saloon  passengers  were 
void  of  any  emotion  whatever. 

The  trades  carried  us  down  to  Lat.  9°.  They  were  but 
light  while  they  lasted  and  left  us  soon.  There  is  no 
wind  more  a^^reeable  than  the  N.E.  trades.  The  sun  keeps 
the  air  deliciously  warm,  the  breeze  deliciously  fresh — the 
.vessel  sits  bolt  upright,  steering  a  S.S.W.  course,  with 
the  wind  nearly  aft:    she  glides  along  with  scarcely  any 
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perceptible  motion^  sometimes  in  the  cabin  one  woald 
fancy  one  must  be  on  dry  land,  the  aky  is  of  a  greyish 
blue,  and  the  sea  silver  grey,  with  a  Tery  slight  hase 
round  the  horizon.  The  sea  is  yery  smoodi,  even  widi 
a  wind  which  wonld  elsewhere  raise  a  considerable  sea. 
In  Lat.  19^  Long.  25"*  I  find  we  first  fell  in  with  flying 
fish.  One  generally  sees  most  of  these  in  a  morning — 
they  are  usually  in  flocks — they  fly  a  great  way  and  Tery 
welly  not  with  the  kind  of  jump  which  a  fish  generally  takes 
when  springing  out  of  the  water,  but  with  a  band  fide  flight, 
sometimes  close  to  the  water,  sometimes  some  feet  abore 
it  during  the  same  flight.  One  flew  on  board,  and  measored 
ronghly  eighteen  inches  between  the  tips  of  its  wings^ 
On  Saturday,  November  6th,  the  trades  left  us  suddenly 
after  a  thunder  storm  which  gave  us  an  opportunity  oif 
seeing  chain  lightning,  a  sight  that  I  only  remember  to 
have  seen  once  in  England.  As  soon  as  the  storm  was 
over,  we  perceived  that  the  wind  was  gone  and  knew  that 
we  had  entered  that  unhappy  region  of  calms  J  wUch 
extends  over  a  belt  of  some  five  degrees  rather  to  the 
north  of  the  line. 

We  knew  that  the  weather  about  the  Kne  was  often 
calm,  but  had  pictured  to  ourselves  a  gorgeous  sun,  golden 
sunsets,  cloudless  sky,  and  sea  of  the  deepest  Une.  On 
the  contrary  such  weather  is  never  known  there,  ot  only 
by  mistake.  It  is  a  gloomy  region.  Sombre  sky  and 
sombre  sea, — large  cauliflower  headed  masses  of  daaiKng 
cumulus  towering  in  front  of  a  background  of  larender 
coloured  satin, — every  shape  and  size  of  cloud — the  sails 
idly  flapping  as  the  sea  rises  and  falls  with  a  heavy  regulnr 
but  windless  swell,  creaking  yards  and  groaning  rudder 
lamenting  that  they  cannot  sfet  on — the  horizon  hard 
and  black  save  when  blent  softly  into  the  sky  upon  oae 
quarter  or  another  by  a  rapidly  approaching  squall, — a  poff 
of  wind — ^''square  the  yards'* — the  ship  steers  affain — 
another — she  moves  slowly  onward — she  slips  throngn  it- 
it  blows — she  runs — ^it  blows  hard — ^very  hard, — «he  flies — 
a  drop  of  rain — the  wind  lulls,  three  or  four  more  «f 
the  size  of  half-a-crown — it  falls  very  light — ^it  rains  hard, 
and  then  the  wind  is  dead — ^whereon  the  rain  comes  down 
in  a  torrent  which  those  must  see  who  would  believe. 
The  air  is  so  highly  charged  with  moisture  that  any  damp 
thing  remains  damp  and  any  dry  thing  dampens:  the  deda 
are  alwa3rs  wet.  Mould  springs  up  anywhere,  even  on  the 
very  boots  which  one  is  wearing,  the  atmosphere  is  like  that 
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of  a  Tapour  baih^  and  the  dense  clouds  seem  to  ward  off 
the  light,  bat  not  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  dreary  mo- 
notony of  such  weather  affects  the  spirits  of  all  and 
eren  the  health  of  some,  one  poor  girl  who  had  long 
been  consumptive  but  who  tiU  then  had  picked  up  much 
daring  the  voyage,  seemed  to  give  way  suddenly  as  soon 
as  we  had  been  a  day  in  this  belt  of  calms,  and  four 
days  after  we  lowered  her  over  the  ship's  sides  into  the 
deep. 

One  day  we  had  a  little  excitement  in  capturing  a  shark, 
whoee  triangular  black  fin  had  been  veering  about  above 
water  for  some  time  at  a  little  distance  firom  the  ship. 
I  will  not  detail  a  process  that  has  so  often  been  described, 
but  will  content  myself  with  saying  that  he  did  not  die 
unayeng^,  inasmuch  as  he  administered  a  series  of  cufis 
and  blows  to  any  one  that  was  near  him  which  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  prize-fighter,  and  several  of  the  men 
got  severe  handling  or,  I  should  rather  say,  '' tailing" 
from  him.  He  was  accompanied  by  two  beautifully 
striped  pilot  fish, — the  never  failing  attendant  of  the 
shark. 

One  day  during  this  calm  we  fell  in  with  a  current — 
the  aspect  of  the  sea  was  completely  changed.  It  resembled 
a  furiously  rushing  river — and  had  the  sound  belonging 
to  a  strong  stream  only  much  intensified.  The  empty 
flour  casks  drifted  ahead  of  us  and  to  one  side;  it  was 
impossible  to  look  at  the  sea  without  noticing  its  very 
singular  appearance — soon  a  wind  springing  up  raised  the 
wayes  and  obliterated  the  more  manifest  features  of  the 
current,  but  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards  we  could 
perceive  it  more  or  less.  There  is  always  at  this  time 
of  year  a  strong  westerly  set  here.  The  wind  was  the 
commencement  of  the  8.£.  trades  and  was  welcomed  by 
all  with  the  greatest  pleasure — in  two  days  more  we  reached 
the  Line. 

We  crossed  the  line  in  Long.  31^  6',  far  too  much  to  the 
west,  after  a  very  long  passage  of  nearly  seven  weeks — 
such  a  passage  as  the  Captain  says  he  never  remembers 
to  have  made ;  fine  winds  however  now  began  to  favour  us, 
and  in  another  week  we  got  out  of  the  tropics  having  had 
the  sun  vertically  over  heads,  so  as  to  have  no  shadow, 
on  the  preceding  day.  Strange  to  say  the  weather  was 
never  at  all  oppressively  hot  after  Lat  2°  north  or  there- 
abouts. A  fine  wind  or  even  a  light  wind  at  sea  removes 
all  unpleasant  heat   even  of  the    hottest    and   roost  per- 
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pendicular  stin.  The  only  timd  that  we  ifttfT^ed  any 
incoQYenience  at  all  from  heat  was  during  the  bdt  of  calms ; 
when  the  sun  was  vertically  over  our  beads  it  felt  no  hotter 
than  an  ordinary  summer  day.  Immediately  however 
upon  leaving  the  tropics  the  cold  increases  sensibly,  and 
in  Lat.  27"^  8'  I  find  that  I  was  not  warm  once  all  day.  Since 
then  we  have  none  of  us  ever  been  warm  save  when  taking 
exercise  and  in  bed — when  the  thermometer  is  up  at  6(r. 
I  think  it  very  high,  and  call  it  warm.  The  reason  of  the 
much  greater  cold  of  the  Southern  than  the  Northern  hemis- 
phere is  that  there  is  so  much  less  land  in  the  Southern. 
I  have  not  seen  the  thermometer  below  42^  in  my  cabin, 
but  am  sure  that  outside  it  is  often  very  much  lower.  We 
have  almost  all  got  chilblains,  and  wonder  much  what  the 
January  of  this  hemisphere  must  be  like  if  this  is  its  July: 
I  believe  however  that  as  soon  as  we  get  off  the  coast  of 
Australia,  which  I  hope  we  may  do  in  a  couple  of  days,  we 
shall  feel  a  very  sensible  rise  in  the  thermometer  at  once. 
Had  we  known  what  was  coming  we  should  have  prepared 
better  against  it,  but  we  were  most  of  ua  under  the 
impression  that  it  would  be  warm  summer  weather  all 
the  way.  No  doubt  we  feel  it  more  than  we  should  other- 
wise,  on  account  of  our  having  so  lately  crossed  the  line. 

The  ereat  feature  of  the  Southern  seas  is  the  multitude  of 
birds  which  inhabit  it  Huge  Albatrosses,  Molimorks  (a 
smaller  albatross)  Cape  Hens,  Cape  Pigeons,  Parsons,  Boobies, 
Whale  Birds,  Mutton  Birds,  and  many  more  wheel  con- 
tinually about  the  ship's  stern,  sometimes  there  must  be 
many  dozens,  or  many  scores,  always  a  good  many.  If 
a  person  takes  two  pieces  of  pork  and  ties  them  together, 
leaving  perhaps  a  yard  of  string  between  the  two  pieces, 
and  then  throws  them  into  the  sea,  one  Albatross  will  catch 
hold  of  one  end,  and  another  of  die  other — each  bolts  his 
own  end  and  then  tugs  and  fights  with  the  other  Albatross 
till  one  or  other  has  to  disgorge  his  prize :  we  have  not 
however  succeeded  in  catching  any,  neither  have  we  tried 
the  above  experiment  ourselves.  Albatrosses  are  not  white ; 
they  are  grey,  or  brown  with  a  white  streak  down  the  back, 
and  spreading  a  little  into  the  wings.  The  under  part  of 
the  bird  is  a  bluish  white.  They  remain  without  moving 
the  wing  a  longer  time  than  any  bird  that  I  have  ever  seen, 
but  some  suppose  that  each  individual  feather  is  vibrated 
rapidly  though  in  very  small  space  without  any  motion  being 
imparted  to  the  main  pinions  of  the  wing.  I  am  informed 
th^t  there  is  a  strong  muscle  attached  to  each  of  the  large 
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plumes  in  their  wings.  It  certainly  is  strange  how  so  large 
a  bird  should  be  able  to  travel  so  far  and  so  fast  without  anj 
motion  of  the  wing.  Albatrosses  are  often  entirely  brown, 
bat  further  south,  and  when  old,  I  am  told  they  become 
sometimes  quite  white.  The  stars  of  the  Southern  hemisphere 
are  lauded  by  some :  I  cannot  see  that  they  surpass  or  equal 
those  of  the  Northern.  Some  of  course  are  the  same. 
The  Southern  Cross  is  a  very  great  delusion.  It  isn't 
a  cross.  It  is  a  kite,  a  kite  upside  down,  an  irregular 
kite  upside  down,  wiUi  only  three  respectable  stars  and 
one  very  poor  and  very  much  out  of  pldce.  Near  it  however 
is  a  truly  mysterious  and  interesting  object  called  the 
Coal  Sack :  it  is  a  black  patch  in  the  sky  distinctly  darker 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  Heavens.  No  star  shines  through  it. 
The  proper  name  for  it  is  the  black  Magellan  cloud. 

We  reached  the  Cape  passing  about  six  degrees  south  of 
it,  in  twenty-five  days  after  crossing  the  line,  a  very  fair 
passage— and  since  the  Cape  we  have  done  well  until  a 
week  ago  when  after  a  series  of  very  fine  rains,  and  during 
as  fair  a  breeze  as  one  would  wish  to  see,  we  were  some 
of  us  astonished  to  see  the  Captain  giving  orders  to  reef 
top-sails.  The  royals  were  stowed,  so  were  the  top  gallant 
sails,  topsails  close  reefed,  mainsail  reefed,  —  and  just  at 
10.  45.  p.  m.  as  I  was  going  to  bed  I  heard  the  Captain  ^ve 
the  order  take  a  reef  in  the  foresail  and  furl  the  mainsail-* 
but  before  I  was  in  bed  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards 
a  blast  of  wind  came  up  like  a  wall,  and  all  night  it  blew 
a  regular  hurricane.  The  glass,  which  had  dropped  very 
fiist  aU  day,  and  fallen  lower  than  the  Captain  had  ever  seen 
it  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  had  given  him  warning  what 
was  coming,  and  he  had  prepared  for  it.  That  night  we  ran 
away  before  it  to  the  North,  next  day  we  lay  hove  to 
till  evening — and  two  days  afterwards  when  I  was  com- 
mencing this  letter  we  had  just  such  another  only  much 
worse.  The  Captain  says  he  never  saw  an  uglier  sea  in  his 
life,  but  he  was  all  ready  for  it,  and  a  ship  if  she  is  a  good 
sea  boat  may  laugh  at  any  winds  or  any  waves  provided  she 
be  prepared.  The  danger  is  when  a  ship  has  got  all  sail  set 
and  one  of  these  bursts  of  wind  are  shot  out  at  her.  Then 
her  masts  go  over  board  in  no  time.  Sailors  generally 
estimate  a  gale  of  wind  by  the  amoimt  of  damage  it  does — 
if  they  don't  lose  a  mast  or  get  their  bulwarks  washed  awav 
or  at  any  rate  carry  away  a  few  sails  they  don't  call  it 
a  gale,  but  a  stiff  breeze :  if  however  they  are  caught  even 
by  a  very  comparatively  inferior  squall  and  lose  something 
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they  call  it  a  gale.      The  Captain  assured  us  that  the 
neTer  assumes  a  much  grander  or  more  imposing   ^^btmcl 
than  that  which  it  wore  on  the  erening  of  the  daj  on  which 
I    commenced   this  letter.      He  called  me  to  look   at   it 
between  two  and  three  in  the  morning  when  it  was  at  its 
worst;  it  was  certainly  very  grand^  and  made  a  tremendous 
noise,  and  the  wind  would  scarcely  let  one  stand,  and  made 
such  a  noise  in  the  rigging  as  I  never  heard :  but  there  was 
not  that  terrific  appearance  that  I  had  expected.     It  did'nt 
>ugg^*t  any  ideas  to  one's  mind  about  the  possibility   of 
anything  happening  to  one.     It  was  excessiTely  unpleasaiit 
to  be  rolled  hither  and  thither,  and  I  neyer  felt  the  ibree 
of  gn*aTity  such  a  nuisance  before;    one's  soup  at  dinner 
would  face  one  at  angle  of  45°  with  the  horicon,  it  would 
look  as  though  immoyeable  on  a  steep  inclined  {dane,  and 
it  required  the   nicest  handling  to  keep   the  plane  traly 
horisontaL    So  with  one's  tea  which  would  alternately  rush 
forward  to  be  drank  and  fly  as  though  one  were  a  Tantalus, 
so  with  all  one's  goods  which  would  be  seised  with  the  most 
erratic  propensities, — still  we  were  unable  to  imagine  our- 
selves  m  any  danger,  save  one  flaxen   headed  youth  of 
two-and-twenty,  who  kept  waking  up  his   companion  ix 
the    purpose   of  saying   to  him   at  intervak   during    the 
night,  "  I  say  N—  is'nt  it  awful",  till  finally  N— silenoed 
him  with  a  boot.    While  on  the  subject  of  storms  I  may 
add  that  a  Captain,  if  at  all  a  scientific  man,  can  tell  whether 
he  is  in  a  cyclone,  (as  we  were)  or  not,  and  if  he  is  in  a  cyclone, 
he  can  tell  in  what  part  of  it  be  is,  and  how  he  must  steer 
so  as  to  get  out  of  it;    a  cyclone  is  a  storm  that  moves  in 
a  circle  round  a  calm  of  greater  (nt  less  diameter,  the  calm 
moves  forward  in  the  centre  of  the  body  of  the  cyclone  at  the 
rate  of  from  one  or  two  to  thirty  miles  an  hour.    A  large  one 
500  miles  in  diameter,  rushing  furiously  round  its  centre 
at  a  very  great  pace,  will  still  advance  in  a  right  line  onh 
very  slowly  indeed.     A  small  one  50  or  60  miles  across  will 
progress  more   rapidly.      One   vessel  sailed  for  five  days 
going  at  12,  18,  and  14  knots  an  hour  round  one  of  these 
cvdones  before  the  wind  all  the  time,  still  in  the  five  dayi 
she  had  made  only  one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  miles  in 
a  straight  line.    I  tell  this  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  but  have 
not  studied  the  subject  mjrselfl    Whatever  saloon  passengen 
may  think  about  a  gale  of  wind,  I  am  sure  that  the  poor 
sailors  who   have  to  go  alofl  in  it  and  reef  topsails  csnnot 
like  it  much. 

I  think  I  have  now  mentioned  the  principal  phjsictl 
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phenomena  that  I  hare  noticed  so  far :  I  will  now  add  a  few 
words  about  the  preparations^  which  I  should  recommend 
any  one  to  make  who  felt  in^ned  to  take  a  long  sea  yorage 
like  myself;  and  giro  him  some  idea  of  the  kind  of  me  he 
will  haTe  on  ship^board. 

First  and  foremost — ^he  must  hare  a  cabin  to  himself  unless 
be  is  provided  with  a  companion  whom  he  knows  and  can 
trust.  I  have  shuddered  to  think  what  I  should  have  done 
had  I  been  an  inmate  of  the  same  cabin  with  certain  of  my 
fellow  passengers,  men  with  whom  one  can  be  on  yery  good 
terms  when  not  compelled  to  be  too  much  with  them,  but 
whom  the  propinquity  of  the  same  cabin  would  render,  when 
sober,  a  nuisance — when  drunk,  madly  drunk,  as  often 
happens,  simply  intolerable.  Neither  again  would  it  have 
been  agreeable  to  haye  been  awoke  up  during  a  hardly 
captured  wink  of  sleep  to  be  asked  whether  it  was  not 
awAil— that  howeyer  would  be  ft  minor  inconyenience. 
Believe  me  no  one  will  repent  paying  a  few  pounds  more 
for  a  cabin  to  himself,  who  has  seen  the  inconvenience  that 
others  have  been  put  to  by  having  a  drunken  or  disagreeable 
companion  in  so  confined  a  space.  It  is  not  even  like  a  large 
room.  Comfort  is  a  great  thing.  And  when  a  man  can 
fairly  have  it,  he  is  surely  reprehensible  if  he  does'nt.  On 
a  sea  voyage  com&rt  makes  more  difierence  than  it  does  on 
land.  A  man  who  is  uncomfortable  is  almost  sure  to  begin 
longing  for  the  end  of  the  voyage :  he  becomes  impatient, 
and  an  impatient  man  is  no  good  at  alL  If  he  is  unoccupied, 
he  is  worse :  if  occupied,  whatever  he  is  doing,  the  idea 
that  it  is  still  so  much,  or  that  it  is  only  so  long  to  the  end  of 
the  voyage  is  perpetually  presenting  itself  to  lum.  He  can't 
fix  his  attention,  and  so  three  months  of  valuable  time  are 
protracted  into  a  dreary  year,  often  because  provision  has  been 
neglected  for  a  few  little  comforts  which  a  man  might  easily 
have.  Most  men  are  slaves  to  something.  By  slaves  I  mean 
they  don't  like  going  without  it  whatever  it  may  be — 
thoQgh  they  will  forego  every  thing  else  and  rush  Uirough 
fire  and  water  without  a  murmur,  provided  it  be  left ;  Galton 
tells  us  that  the  Cape  servant  is  a  slave  to  a  biscuit  and  cup 
of  coffee— that  on  this  you  may  do  anything  with  him  and 
lead  him  up  to  death's  door — that  if  you  stop  it  for  three 
days  he  is  ripe  for  mutiny.  Assuredly  however  bad  it  may 
be  to  be  a  slave  to  any  such  thing,  ship-board  is  not  the  place 
to  commence  leaving  it  off  Have  it,  if  you  can  honestly. 
Have  plenty  of  books  of  all  sorts :  solid  and  light  Have 
a  folding  arm-chair*— this  is  a  very  great  comfort  and  very 
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^eap,  what  I  should  hmye  done  in  the  hot  weather 
it  I  donH  know,  and  in  the  bush  it  will  still  come  in  handj. 
Have  a  little  table  and  common  chair — Uiese  I  hare  fraud 
the  greatest  luxury  possible :  those  who  have  tried  to  write 
or  seen  others  try  to  write  from  a  low  arm-chair  at  a  washing- 
stand  won't  differ. from  me ;  besides  no  man  can  read  a  hard 
book  in  an  arm-chair,  and  give  it  the  attenticm  it  merits. 
Have  a  disinfecting  charcoal  filter,  a  small  one  will  do. 
Ship's  water  is  often  bad,  and  the  ship's  filter  may  be  old 
and  defective.  My  filter  has  secured  me  and  others  during 
the  voyage  a  supply  of  pure  and  sweet  tasting  water  when 
we  could  not  drink  the  water  supplied  us  by  the  ship.  Tab 
a  bottle  or  two  of  raspberry  vinegar  with  you,  about  the  liae 
this  will  be  a  very  great  luxury.  By  the  aid  of  these  meaiif 
and  appliances  I  lutve  succeeded  in  making  myself  exceed- 
ingly comfortable ;  I  should  like  to  have  had  a  small  cheit 
of  drawers  instead  of  keeping  my  clothes  in  a  couple  of  boxes, 
and  should  recommend  another  to  get  one ;  a  small  swinging 
tray  would  be  very  nice.  The  other  cabin  fittings  are 
matters  of  course — bed,  bedding,  washing-stand,  locddng- 
glass,  bookshelves,  lamp,  and  piece  of  carpet  A  ten-poond 
note  will  do  the  whole  well,  including  the  chest  of  drawers. 
The  bunk  should  not  be  too  wide — one  rolls  so  in  rough 
weather;  of  course  the  bunk  should  not  be  athwartships 
if  avoidable.  No  one  in  his  right  mind  will  go  second 
class,  if  he  can  by  any  hook  or  crook  whatsoever  raise 
money  enough  to  go  first. 

On  the  whole  I  should  consider  that  the  discomforts  of 
a  sea  voyage  have  been  very  much  overrated.  I  hare 
enjoyed  the  passage  exceedingly  so  £ar  and  feel  that  I  have 
added  a  larger  stock  of  ideas  to  my  previous  ones  than 
I  ever  did  before  in  so  short  a  time — one's  geography 
improves  apace,  numberless  incidents  occur  pr^nant  with 
interest  to  a  landsman ;  moreover  there  are  so  many  on 
board  who  have  travelled  far  and  wide  that  one  gains  a  very 
great  deal  of  information  about  all  sorts  of  races  and  places- 
one  finds  things  becoming  familiar  to  one  as  household 
words,  which  one  had  hitherto  regarded  afar  off  as  having 
no  possible  connection  with  oneself — which  books  had  to  do 
with — but  which  would  never  be  impressed  upon  one*« 
own  mind,  by  the  evidence  of  one's  own  senses.  A  very 
great  many  prejudices  are  done  away  with,  and  little  by 
little  one  feels  the  boundaries  of  the  mind  enlarging.  My 
chief  study  has  been  Gibbon's  History  of  the  Decline  and 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire — a  book  which  I  cannot  su£Bciently 
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recommend  to  those  who  like  myself  have  been  intimidated 

from    commencing  before  owing  to  its  large   extent.     The 

second  and  third  yolumes  have  I  think  pleased  me  most. 

I  should  say  these  two  volumes  would  be  especially  useful 

to    those  who  are  thinking  of  taking  orders.     That  portion 

I     mean  commencing   with  the   progress   of  the   Christiaii 

reli^on  and  ending  with  the  accession  of  Marcian.     One 

effect  of  a  sea  voyage  is  perhaps  pernicious,  but  it  will  very 

likely  soon  wear  off  on  land.     It  awakens  an   adventurous 

spirit  and  kindles  a  very  strong  desire  to  visit  almost  every 

spot  upon  the  face  of  the  globe.     The  Captain  yarns  about 

California,  and  the  China  Seas.    The  doctor  about  Valparaiso 

and    the   Andes, — another    raves    about  Owyhee  and  the 

islands  of  the  Pacific,  while  a  fourth  will  compare  nothing 

with  Japan.     The  world  begins  to  feel  very  small  when  one 

finds  that  one  can  get  half  round  it  in  three  months,  and 

one  mentally  determines  that  one  will  visit  all  these  places 

before  one  comes  back  again,  not  to  mention  a  good  many 

more. 

As  I  have  already  extended  this  letter  to  a  considerable 
length,  I  will  close  it  here,  and  send  the  remainder  of  our 
adventures  with  my  first  impressions  of  New  Zealand  as  soon 
as  oyer  I  can  find  time  to  put  them  on  paper  after  my  arrival. 
We  are  all  rather  downhearted  at  present,  for  ever  since 
the  last  gale,  now  a  week  ago,  it  has  been  either  dead  calm, 
or  the  next  thing  to  it,  and  there  are  now  less  signs  of  wind 
than  ever.  I  suppose  however  that  like  all  other  things  the 
Toyage  will  come  to  an  end  sometime — somehow. 
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Oh  present  moment,  priceless  pdnt  of  time ! 

Shall  ever  mortal  learn  to  know  thy  worth? 
In  gazing  on  the  pageantry  sublime 

Of  futore  scenes  that  Fancy  shadows  forth. 
Or  brooding  on  the  past,  how  seldom  seen 
The  diain  of  golden  moments  hung  between ! 

Pondering  thus,  I  had  a  dream 

On  the  Old  Yearns  dying  day, 
Blethooght  I  aroae  with  the  rooming  beam 
And  wandered  by  a  lonely  stream 

On  the  mooritfMls  ht  away. 

I  gtMd  around,  and  a  dismal  sight 

Before  my  eyes  was  spread. 
The  sun  shone  out  with  a  lurid  light» 
But  the  earth  below  was  dark  as  night 

As  though  the  world  were  dead. 

Through  blackened  rocks  and  weedy  slime 

I  sped  my  &ted  way. 
And  methought  I  heard  a  vmce  sublime — 
**  This  is  the  land  where  the  tyrant  Time 

Can  never  use  his  sway.** 

Away  and  away  like  a  restless  wave. 

Till  the  wind  b^^  to  blow, 
And  I  came  at  last  to  a  gloomy  cave 
As  the  sun  sank  suddenly  into  the  grave 

Of  the  chaos  spread  below. 

The  night  was  rough,  my  feet  were  sore, 

I  entered  the  cavern  vast, 
Careless  I  sank  on  the  slimy  floor. 
Near  to  a  massy  dungeon  door 

That  echoed  the  howling  blast. 
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Bat  80<m  I  was  roused,  for  a  stnnger  soimd 

Saluted  my  weary  ear. 
Of  iron  hoofii  on  a  stony  ground 
And  clanking  chains,  I  lodked  around, 

For  the  sound  came  loud  and  near. 

I  gazed  through  the  seething  and  driving  storm 

Of  sleet  in  its  frantic  speed. 
And  boding  thoughts  began  to  swarm 
As  I  saw  advance  the  dusky  form 

Of  a  man  on  a  duskier  steed. 

Of  an  aged  man  with  armour  black. 

And  a  beard  as  white  as  snow. 
The  weight  of  time  had  bent  his  back. 
In  hollow  voice  he  cried — *' alack 

And  alas  for  my  year  of  woe." 

And  on  be  came  with  the  iron  clank 

Of  his  steed  of  dudr^  hue, 
Till  be  came  to  the  dungeon  dark  and  dank, 
Where  poisonous  weeds  and  creepers  rank 

In  wild  profusion  grew. 

Th^i  slowly  opened  the  dungeon  door. 

And  a  dismal  groan  it  gave, 
As  the  savage  blast  through  the  cavern  tore 
The  horse  and  his  rider  were  borne  before 

And  closed  in  thdr  gloomy  grave. 

I  fell  asleep, — and  many  a  dream 

Of  the  year  that  had  passed  away 
Flowed  through  my  mind  like  the  lonely  stream, 
TUl  morning  came,  and  the  sun's  glad  beam 

Illumined  the  New  Year's  day. 

I  hastened  forth,  for  the  earth  was  bright 

And  Mdness  was  changed  to  glee. 
Woodlands  were  teeming  with  life  and  light, 
The  rocks  were  white,  and  the  glorious  sight 

Had  wrapped  me  in  ecstacy. 

And  gaily  on  the  morning  air 

The  sound  of  music  flew. 
The  bugle  strains  of  the  coming  year. 
And  now  a  vision  bright  and  fair 

Arose  to  my  dazzled  view. 
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A  Spirit  <m  a  ahhiiiig  steed 

Rose  up  from  the  cavern's  rocks, 
With  a  swell  of  his  trumpet,  o'er  mount  and  mead 
Awaj  he  soared  with  the  lightning^s  speed. 

And  scattered  his  goldoi  locks. 

Then  a  voice  from  the  cavern  I  heard  exclaim — 

"Oh  mortal  why  w«t  you  here? 
Fly,  fly  to  the  country  from  whence  you  came, 
Joy,  wealth  and  prosperity,  wisdom  and  fame, 

Must  be  asked  from  the  FiOure  Year.** 

'*Go,  follow  him  now  while  his  powers  are  rife. 

Ere  ever  this  year  be  sped 
His  brow  will  be  darkened  with  sorrow  and  strife. 
And  armour  be  donned  for  the  battle  of  life. 

And  Time  will  have  silvered  hb  head.''    ^ 

"For  he  is  the  Present  and  I  am  the  Past — 

The  ghost  of  the  Year  that  is  dead, 
Then  seise  on  the  Present  and  follow  him  fast. 
And  all  his  bright  glories  may  bless  you  at  last 
When  others  have  vanished  and  fled." 

''  S.  Y. 


^ 

^        ^ 
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THIRTY  years  ago  Wilfred  Hall  was  standing.  Time,  if 
left  to  himself,  will  soon  crumble  an  old  hall  into  common 
dust  with  that  beneath  it ;  yet,  scarcely  in  thirty  years.  So 
that  if  Wilfred  Hall  had  not  been  burnt,  the  curious  reader 
mi^ht  have  gone  to  look  at  it — if  I  had  given  him  much  clue 
to  Its  locality ;  in  which  case  I  should  have  been  very  careful 
to  keep  the  secret,  for  reasons  known  to  myself.  As  it  is, 
it  is  little  matter.  For  twen^  years  ago  Wilfred  Hall  was 
burnt ;  causing  no  regret,  as  rar  as  I  could  hear,  save  only  to 
one  solitary  artist,  who  had  half  finished  a  sketch  of  it.  Had 
the  sketch  been  finished,  it  might  have  stood  at  the  head  of 
this  tale  of  a  sunbeam ;  but  now  I  shall  have  to  describe  the 
oldhaU. 

A  mile  away  was  a  little  town.  Through  a  long  line  of 
cottages  ran  the  main  road,  climbing  a  wooded  hill ;  on  the 
hill  stood  the  church.  Then  the  road  descended  the  hill 
again,  at  the  other  side,  winding  through  the  woods;  and 
led  away  to  a  distant  city.     Here  and  there,  as  it  went  on, 

Jniet  picturesque  lanes  branched  off  along  the  hill  sides,  or 
own  the  valleys.  At  the  entrance  of  one  of  these  lanes 
might  have  been  sometime  a  hall  gate.  For  there  stood  two 
mouldering  neglected  gate  pillars,  with  armorial  bearings; 
a  stag  at  gaze,  looking  stiffly  from  a  shield,  disfigured  by 
time  and  vagrant  hands;  and  on  the  top  of  each  pillar 
a  hooded  hawk ;  but  no  gate  to  swing  now  even  on  rusty 
hinges.  Wandering  down  the  lane,  where  no  vehicle  seemed 
to  have  travelled  for  a  century, — for  the  grass  grew  rich  as 
pasture  fields,  and  the  hedgerows  were  wild  and  neglected — 
you  came,  afker  ten  minutes  stroll,  in  sight  of  a  lonely  hall, 
let  low  in  the  hoUow  of  a  hill  with  woods  climbing  up 
behind  it,  and  level  lands  in  front: — the  very  hall  1  teU 
you  of. 

Weeds  grew  in  the  gravel  walks  and  had  grown  there 
many  a  year.    Weeds  grew  on  the  door  steps,  in  cracks  and 
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crevices :  in  every  window  niche  flourished  rare  gpreen  moss : 
and  the  hundred-eyed  lichen  spread  its  yellow  plates  on  the 
hollow  broken  roofo.  The  steps  were  black  and  sunk ;  and 
the  porchy  to  say  the  leasts  was  dangerous.  The  windows 
seemed  dirtied  by  design,  to  keep  out  as  much  hght  as 
possible.  Even  the  large  oriel,  of  coloured  glass,  whioi  had 
once  lighted  the  main  hall,  was  stuffed  nere  and  there 
with  rubbish  in  broken  panes,  to  keep  out  the  wandering 
wind. 

Who  should  live  here  but  the  old  bookworm,  Sir  Wilfired 
Wilfred!    Here  he  lived,  and  continued  to  live,  or  rather 

EThaps  to  die ;  with  a  solitary  servant,  and  one  other  inmate; 
d  in  dusty  tomes,  sapping  continudly.  Few  guests  had 
he.  Many  who  came  were  not  so  welcome.  Warily  the 
servant's  race  reconnoitred  if  you  knocked :  and  little  chance 
of  admittance  had  you,  if  you  looked  like  a  creditor.  For 
the  wealth  Sir  Wilired  possessed  was  not  coin  of  the  realm. 
But  if  you  came  with  an  old  book,  or  a  musty  parchment, 
then  the  good  gentleman  was  at  home ;  and  you  a  welcome 
guest,  to  stay  as  long  as  you  liked. 

From  four  or  five  in  the  morning  to  the  same  hour  in  the 
evening  Sir  Wilfired  slept  Little  joy  had  he  in  the  sunshine 
and  singing  birds.  He  never  went  to  lie  on  a  summer  day, 
plucking  bits  of  grass.  He  never  went  to  watch  the  lady-bird 
on  a  sprig  of  may,  and  teaze  it  to  split  its  scaly  coat,  and 
spread  the  wings  of  gauze.    For  his  heart  was  dried  up. 

From  four  or  five  in  the  evening  to  the  same  time  next 
day  he  pored  over  strange  books.  He  sat  in  sKppers  and  a 
morning  gown,  which  was  never  worn  in  a  morning ;  and  the 
gown  was  tightened  about  his  lean  shapeless  waist  with 
something  like  a  rope ;  as  if  his  study  were  a  monk's  cell, 
and  this  his  fasting  costume.  He  wore  large  oval  spectacles 
over  his  little  bat  eyes;  and  he  smoked  a  foreign  weed, 
horrid  man !  not  to  the  annoyance  of  many  ladies  though,  for 
he  saw  but  one ;  who  got  used  to  it  in  time. 

His  stud^,  though  containing  nothing  but  what  was  old, 
including  his  worthy  self,  was  yet  a  novelty.  From  the 
mouse-eaten  wainscot  to  the  somewhat  lofty  roof  books  were 
piled  in  shelves.  In  one  comer  stood  a  crazy  ladder,  up 
which  Sir  Wilfired  climbed,  at  the  risk  of  breaking  his  neck. 
Long  cases  of  books  lay  about  the  carpetless  oak  floor ;  made 
so  as  to  be  removed  with  the  greatest  possible  convenience; 
though  the  fire  found  them  in  that  same  place,  when  it 
laughed  and  leai>ed  to  bum  them.  Heaps  of  books  tumbled 
about  on  each  side  the  comfortless  heartlu    His  very  chair 
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was  a  layer  of  folios :  and  his  only  table  was  a  huge  packing- 
case,  in  which  many  carious  manuscripts  were  stowed  away. 
There  he  sat,  with  a  greasy  lamp,  hour  after  hour,  an 
unwashed,  benighted  mortal ;  rooting  up  treasured  things, 
like  old  coins,  out  of  heaps  of  Dryasdust ;  and  burying  them 
as  a  miser  would,  in  the  dull  earth  of  his  human  brain.  Not 
till  streaks  of  dawn  quickened  the  blackbird's  heart  did  he 
seek  the  needful  sleep.  Then,  when  the  windows  glim* 
mered,  and  his  lamp  grew  dim  with  the  better-shining  light, 
he  would  leave  his  study ;  to  thread  his  way  up  the  crazy 
stairs,  through  layers  of  dust-covered  folios,  from  the  great 
hall  to  the  second  landing.  Sir  Wilired  Wilfred,  with  his 
meaningless,  withered  face.  Once  he  had  been  a  boy.  How 
his  life  had  slipped  away!  he  had  become  a  phantom  of 
humanity ;  going  and  doing  to  day  as  yesterday ;  the  grey 
twilight  of  the  house.     But  there  was  a  sunbeam. 

Blow  I  seem  to  slip  back  through  the  mazes  of  thirty  years. 
Take  a  look  at  the  hall.  Brancmng  antlers,  and  rust-eaten 
arms :  coats  of  steel,  and  spears.  But  chiefly  books.  Shelves 
of  labelled  volumes  stretched  from  side  to  side ;  with  jutting 
unetherial  wings  here  and  there,  to  gain  more  room  :  till  the 
place  was  quite  a  labyrinth,  where  the  thoughtless  bride  of 
.  old  might  have  concecued  herself  as  effectually  as  in  a  certain 
oak  chest.  And  there,  at  a  little  table,  on  wUch  the  morning 
sun  through  the  painted  window  played  with  crimsoned  light; 
dreaming  over  some  romance;  wluling  away,  as  best  she 
could,  the  companionless  weary  hours ;  the  sunbeam  might 
have  been  seen : — his  daughter,  of  course. 

Her  bine  dreaming  eyes  looked  as  if  they  knew  little 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world.  Her  hair  fell  in  half 
selected  ringlets,  bright  and  thick ;  and  was  as  golden  as  I 
dare  make  it  now,  when  it  is  no  longer  fashion  to  go  Jlavi$ 
capiBie.  Had  these  been  the  days  of  Horace,  I  should  have 
spoken  the  whole  truth  without  concealment;  and  told  you 
that  her  hair  was  as  golden-bright  as  a  sunset  bar  of  gold ; 
yellow  as  the  fabled  sands  which  Tagus  river  used  to  flow 
over,  but  has  long  since  washed  away.  Her  face  was  sweet 
and  sad;  like  such  a  iace  as  Sir  Calidore  the  Courteous 
would  have  delighted  to  rescue ;  pained  in  his  gracious  heart 
to  see  it,  looking  beseeching  to  him  across  some  imprisoning 
moaL  Her  blushed  cheek  would  lean  on  her  white  blue- 
veined  hand,  many  a  weary  morning ;  as  she  sat  in  a  silken 
fown.  white,  with  threads  of  gold,  that  wound  into  sapless 
owers,  about  the  golden  belt ;  a  treasure  Sir  Wilfred  had 
purchased  for  its  quaintness  and  antiquity. 
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As  when  a  little  mist  forms  about  a  brook,  in  a  Tailej 
with  closing  hills ;  and  by  and  by  widens  and  widens,  and 
thickens  and  gathers  strength,  and  fills  the  ralley  at  last  with 
a  grey  dreamy  haze ;  so  in  the  Talley  of  time,  about  her  little 
brook  of  life,  had  gathered  the  love^longing.  Now  it 
throbbed  with  its  intensity,  and  the  valley  of  time  was 
widened  by  it  into  a  mysterious  void.  In  yain  she  had  tried 
to  satisfy  it  by  loving  the  old  repugnant  man.  The  yearning 
had  ffrown  and  grown.  She  read  of  knights  and  dreamed  <» 
knights.  She  had  nothing  to  call  her  back  to  realities ;  and 
wandering  desolate  and  cold  about  the  desolate  rooms, 
like  a  sunbeam  that  gilds  a  heath,  she  grew  to  lire  on 
dreams. 

Then  it  was  a  stranger  came.  He  was  a  student  He 
designed  to  spend  the  main  energy  of  his  life  in  producing  an 
edition  of  Shakspere  worthy  of  the  immortal  subject :  and 
as  Sir  Wilfred  possessed  several  rare  editions  of  old  plays, 
and  was  always  willing  to  entertain  a  stranger  on  such  an 
errand,  he  came  to  collate  or  copy  them.  Day  after  day  be 
copied  and  stayed,  and  the  bookworm  saw  litde  of  him,  in 
truth  almost  n>rgot  him.  Week  after  week  he  copied. 
But  copyinff  cannot  last  for  ever.  How  precious  the  books 
must  have  been  that  it  lasted  so  long ! 

His  &ce  was  a  long  white  intelligent  face.  lines  of 
thought  were  drawn  along  it,  and  made  the  mouth  fine  and 
delicate.  The  eyes  were  clear,  flashing  and  dark;  keen  with 
a  resolute  resolve  not  to  let  life  slip  away  unused :  and  over 
a  broad  high  forehead  fell  black  thick  lustrous  hair.  The 
face  was  a  striking  face,  and  the  sunbeam  loved  to  linger^ 
on  it 

For  he  copied  in  the  hall.  He  used  a  small  table,  partly 
fitcing  hers,  screened  a  little  by  an  angle  of  booksheUT.  Au 
the  morning  his  busy  pen  went  on — somehow  not  the 
slightest  sound  or  stir  he  made  escaped  her — and  when  it 
was  still  awhile,  she  durst  not  look,  though  indeed  sometimes 
she  did;  and  When  she  did  the  mist  grew  restless.  It  was 
no  wonder  her  fancy  should  dwell  on  him.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  every  day  he  puzzled  her  more  and  more. 
Livinjj;  caged  up  there,  like  a  rich-feathered  foreign  bird, 
thinking  how  her  life  was  meaningless ;  somehow  tancying, 
out  of  books,  that  a  woman's  life  had  meaning;  having 
read  in  some  dangerous  modem  dream-book  mat  a  fire- 
side, and  household  duties,  fitted  a  woman  in  these  days; 
thinking  that  her  knight  was  long  in  coming;  sometimes, 
in  less  dreamy  moods,  remembering  that  there   were  no 
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knights  now,  but  only  men;  liking  the  thoughtful  month, 
and  the  speaking  eyes;  not  feeling  that  looking  at  them 
wearied  her;  finding  that  the  books  and  shelves  and  the 
painted  window  vanished  if  she  met  his  glance;  what  wo&der 
that  the  mist  grew  bright  and  restless,  as  if  the  son  had 
broken  in  upon  it  over  tmie's  hills. 

At  first  they  scarcely  spoke,  but  by  and  by  grew  firiendly. 
Many  a  close  page  was  copied  before  her  shyness  left  her. 
I  cannot  pretend  to  relate  every  little  incident.  One 
morning  he  leaned  over  her  shoulder,  and  her  hair  brushed 
his  fieu^e.  ''What  might  my  fellow-student  be  poring  over 
so  earnestly  T'  said  he,  with  elegant  sweetness : — (his  voice 
was  the  sweetest  sound  she  had  ever  heard.)  She  leaned 
to  let  him  see,  and  looked  up  laughing.  "  Mort  D'Arthure, 
surely.  And  what  is  this  morning's  lesson  about?  maidenless 
SirGakhadr 

**  Not  that  saintly  wanderer,  student,  but  one  almost  as 
luckless,"  she  answered,  with  an  arch  laugh.  ''  For  the  poor 
Sir  Palomide  was  just  leaning  against  a  tree,  with  his  arms 
sorrowfully  crossed,  and  tears  in  his  knightly  eyes,  weeping 
for  the  lost  Iseult'' 

''Happy  man  Sir  Palomide  had  been,  could  fair  Iseult 
have  been  his,'*  said  he ;  and  went  his  way  to  the  old  Plays. 
What  could  he  mean  by  that? 

Every  word  of  his  was  turned  over  and  over ;  and  manv 
things  he  said  perplexed  her.  Half  unconsciously,  half 
consciously,  she  got  to  mix  him  up  with  the  longing.  That 
morning,  when  he  left  his  books,  she  stole  to  his  little  table. 
Her  ejes  wandered  to  his  open  manuscript  What  is  that 
ffraceral  sketch,  trailing  down  the  side  of  the  page  ?  a  figure 
Waning  on  its  hand,  in  a  long  ^own  with  a  belt.  Herself! 
it  must  be.  Here  he  comes !  quick !  quick !  But  he  caught 
her  dipping  away.  And  whether  something  in  her  look 
justified  his  conduct,  I  will  not  presume  to  guess ;  but  after 
that  he  called  her  "  Iseult." 

Day  after  day  passed :  the  copying  went  on  still.  So  did 
the  friendly  talk.  Things  grew  on  apace.  "  This  copying  ii 
tiresome  work :  hear  how  the  thrushes  sing.  See  how  the 
sun  smiles  at  us  through  the  oriels.  Will  Iseult  stroll  out 
awhile  V*  why  should  Iseult  refuse  to  stroll  out,  feeling  no 
unwillingness  ? 

That  morning  the  brook  we  spoke  of  ran  as  merrily 
as  a  brook  can.  How  fresh  the  sunshine  was  I  and  the  grass 
was  a  richer  carpet  than  any  in  the  desolate  house.  The 
flowers  about  the  fields  had  in  them  more  delight  than  those 
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which  crept  in  formal  gold  round  the  pages  of  "  Sir  Tristrem.** 
How  the  doves  cooed  in  the  old  woods !  And  they  found 
a  nest  of  new-fied^ed  birds — quite  curious  in  its  way.  And 
what  wonderful  things  he  talked  about !  He  talked  of  life  and 
the  busy  world.  He  told  her  of  the  women  that  lived  in  it. 
He  told  her  of  a  home  he  had,  with  a  fireside  warm  and 
snug,  but  no  one  to  sit  by  it  And  a  great  many  things 
besides.  And  he  said  ''if  you  were  Iseult,  would  you  let 
Sir  Falomide  stand  weeping,  with  his  arms  so  sorrowfully 
crossed  ?"  and  she  said ''  no !"  and  blushed. 

How  her  soul  widened  to  take  in  the  fulness  of  a  woman's 
•oul,  as  he  talked  of  noble  women ;  how  the  knights  seemed 
to  go  away  after  questing  beasts,  and  make  room  for  women 
and  men,  m  that  dreaming  £emcy  of  hers  ;  how  things  grew ; 
how  fancies  took  form ;  this  were  all  too  long  to  tell :  here 
is  the  upshot  at  once. 

The  copying  ended  suddenly  one  fine  summer  morning. 
It  ended  all  at  once,  when  Sir  Wilfred  Wilfred  might  hare 
been  asleep  some  two  hours  or  more.  At  any  rate  he  was 
fast  asleep  when  the  copying  ended.  Why  should  the 
student  take  his  packet  of  manuscripts  in  his  morning  stroll 
with  her  ?  Perhaps  a  mere  whim.  Away  they  went  on  the 
usual  walk,  through  the  usual  woods.  But  they  did  not 
linger  as  usual  to  examine  the  leaves  and  trees.  And  after 
a  while  they  turned  off.  As  they  crossed  over  the  fields 
Wilfred  Hul  was  lost  sight  off:  so  that,  of  course,  any 
one  in  Wilfred  Hall  would  lose  sight  of  them.  Now  they 
enter  the  grass-grown  lane.  They  pass  rather  quickly, 
perhaps,  along  the  great  road  that  goes  to  the  little  town. 
They  laugh  merrilv  as  they  climb  the  hilL  Why,  that 
must  be  ue  church.  And  the  door  is  open  too.  Did  you 
ever  find  an  open  village  church  door  without  going  in? 
not  you:  nor  did  they.  But  what  can  the  priest  mean, 
standing  there,  inside  the  altar^rails,  in  his  robes  of  office 
white  ?  as  the  bride  is  not  forthcoming,  and  a  pity  it  would 
be  the  priest  should  lose  his  fees, — ^no!  no!  no  deceit!  it 
is  all  arranged  before.  Listen,  as  they  kneel,  what  the 
priest's  words  are: — ^"If  any  one  see  any  just  cause  or 
impediment,  &c.  &c."  But  no  one  does.  At  least,  no 
one  comes  to  *^  declare  it,"  if  he  does.  So  the  priest  goes 
on : — "  let  him  hereafter  for  ever  hold  his  peace." 

And  BO,  frowning  readers,  you  hold  yours.  It  is  all 
right  enough.  Sweet  birds  should  not  be  kept  in  cages 
at  the  pleasure  of  selfish  men.  Let  them  fly  away  to  their 
proper  nomes,  and  find  their  mates.    Only  many  a  smoky 
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Tolame  went  up  in  a  certain  stady,  before  the  old  bookwonn 
retnmed  to  his  feast  of  books  with  zest :  and  many  and  many 
a  weary  day  crumbled  Wilfred  Hall,  before  Sir  Wilfred 
Wilfred  found  the  same  delight  in  the  buried  coins  he 
dug  up. 

"  O.  B." 
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**The  man  thmt  hath  no  moaic  in  himaelf 
Not  ia  not  mored  with  oonoord  of  aweet  aoonda, 
la  fit  for  treaaona,  atntagema,  and  apmla. 
The  motuma  of  hia  apizit  ara  dull  aa  night. 
And  hia  affsctiona  dark  aa  Erebua. 
Let  no  anoh  man  be  tmated.*' 


^LLOW  me  to  inform  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen^  that 
a  champion  has  at  last  arisen  for  the  persecuted  organ- 
grinders^-one  who  fearlessly  enters  the  lists  against  nervous 
old  gentlemen,  cross  old  ladies,  invalids,  policemen,  studious 
men  and  lovers  of  peace  generally.  What  though  Mr. 
Nervus  Phid^etts  be  at  this  moment  helplessly  wrapping 
his  bald  head  m  the  bed-clothes  and  muttering  smother^  im- 
precations, C'Fop  goes  the  weasel,"  every  now  and  then 
cheerfully  sounding  below  him,  cruelly  merry  and  Uyelily 
torturous,  while  a  wandering^  dewdrop  of  cold  perspiration 
trickles  down  the  side  of  his  imbedded  nose) : — ^what  though 
Mr.  Weakly  Everill  has  just  awoke  from  a  short  sleep  snatched 
from  departing  night,  with  a  bad  head-ache,  to  the  iojrs  and 
sorrows  of  a  suburb  morning,  and  catches,  faintly  borne 
upon  the  breeze,  the  well-known  strains  of  '^  Bobbing 
around,"  half  a  street  away,  but  coming  on  surely  and 
slowly,  like  the  spider  on  the  ceiling  walking  leisurely  down 
the  web  to  his  prey  as  if  meditating  some  slow  torture  for 
the  victim-blue-bottle,  and  what  though  the  papoosed  watch 
at  the  back  of  the  inralid's  pillow  already  anticipates  the 
coming  melody,  by  ticking  with  devilish  glee  to  the  tune 
that  is  slowly  approaching: — what  though  the  studious 
Mr.  Reading  Jones,  fists  on  ears  and  elbows  on  table,  shuts 
his  senses  to  the  music  and  his  heart  to  the  upturned  eye 
of  the  expectant  grinder,  and  desperately  reads  pages  and 
*  pages  of  his  book,  to  find  in  the  end  that  he  rememberB 
not  one  word  of  what  he  has  been  reading.    For 

''His  heart  was  otherwhere, 
While  the  organ  shook  the  air," 
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as  the  City  Poet  hath  it: — ^and  what  though  Mr.  Punch 
liimaelf,  driven  to  despair,  represents  in  his  next  number  a 
persistent  musician  defying  the  policeman's  command  to 
moTe  on,  and  so  endeavours  to  urge  the  imbecile  authorities 
to  more  effecdve  steps : — ^what  though  all  this  be  true,  still 
I  repeat,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  a  champion  has  at  last 
arisen  for  the  persecuted  organ-grinders — I,  a  quondam 
grinder,  am  that  champion. 

But  before  I  begin  to  defend  mv  musical  brethren,  it 
becomes  me  to  return  the  thanks  and  olessings  of  tliem  and 
xnyself  to  our  unprejudiced  patrons,  those  of  the  public 
*wno  have  enjoyed  and  supported,  or  at  least  endured 
patiently  our  serenades;  especially  to  him  who,  taking  an 
interest  in  me,  and  I  hope  I  may  say  without  conceit, 
coDBidering  that  I  had  a  soul  above  organs,  has  lifted  me 
firom  my  low  estate  and  given  me  education  and  honourable 
employment, — in  fact  has  made  me  what  I  am. 

x^'ow,  in  the  first  place,  I  mean  to  say  that  our  street 
mnBic  is  generally  in  itself  agreeable. — Be  not  prejudiced, 
▼e  lodgers  who  look  down  from  above  and  lodging-house- 
keepers who  look  up,  from  kitchens  below,  at  that  olive- 
£iu:ed,  brown-eyed,  laughing  Italian  bo;^  who  gives  you 
music  at  so  small  a  charge. — Be  not  prejudiced,  but  open 
your  hearts  and  ears  to  tne  melody,  and  ten  to  one  you 
will  enjoy  it,  a  hundred  to  one  vou  will  not  dislike  it  so 
much,  as  if  you  treat  the  boy  harshly  and  fidget  and  annoy 
yourselves.  Ulysses  scarcely  deafen'd  his  ears  to  the  siren- 
songs  more  obstinately  than  you  do  to  street  music,  or, 
more  correctly,  his  companions'  ears,  for  he  seemed  not  to 
dislike  the  music  himself,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
p^ormance  on  the  beach,  though  for  safety  he  spliced 
himself  to  a  mast,  for  fear  Uie  melody  should  be  too  much 
for  his  feelings  and  entice  him  overboard,  as  it  had  former 
voyagers,  who, 

''By  these  prevailing  voices  now 
Lured,  evermore  drew  nearer  to  the  land. 
Nor  saw  the  wrecks  of  many  a  goodly  prow. 
That  strewed  that  fiital  strand; 

''Or  seeing,  feared  not — ^warning  taking  none 
From  the  plain  doom  of  all  who  went  before. 

Whose  bones  lay  bleaching  in  the  wind  and  sun. 
And  whitened  all  the  ahore.'' 

No,  take  yon  smiling  baby  in  his  nurse's  arms  for,  your 
example — see  how  the  little  fellow  stretches  forth  his  tiny 
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arms  and  croaks  with  delight;  while  yoa,  determined  to 
make  yooraelTes  miserable,  draw  in  yonr  sensttiYe  horn 
like  insulted  snails. 

I,  on  the  other  hand,  in  my  suborban  abode,  in  the 
extreme  confines  of  the  suburbs  where  the  town  meets  die 
oountry,  twilight  as  it  were,  am  charmed,  as  I  sit  in  my 
shady  little  lawn  this  beautiful  June  afternoon,  by  an  organ 
firagment  floating  from  afar,  louder  and  lower  as  the 
changeful  breese  rises  and  falls — what  with  the  br^it  bine 
sky,  the  sunlight  shadow-chequered  on  the  grass,  flowen, 
a  wandering  butterfly  or  two,  a  light  wind  playing  with  the 
leares  of  an  open  book,  and  a  cigar  whence  thin  Une 
smoke  wreaths  slowly  ascend  and  yanish, — the  eflfect  is  quite 
&iry-like  and  mystic. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  ocmstructkm  of  barrel- 
organs,  though  it  be  objected  that  turning  a  handle  round 
and  round  is  too  automaton-Hke,  artificial  and  ungraceliil, 
yet  there  is  certainly  this  advantage  in  it,  namdy  that 
correct  time  is  pret^r  sure  to  be  kept — and  if  we  hare  the 
music  what  matter  how  it  is  produced?  it  sounds  well  ud 
in  moderation  is  quite  enjoyable ;  witness  yonder  nurseiy 
window  crowded  with  jurenile  fiu^es  eager  to  buy  widi  a 
copper  or  two  the  music-ware  of  the  approaching  organ-man : 
he  will  unstrap  his  burden  and  grind  any  amount  for  the 
money,  and  then  seek  some  more  rural  scene,  rural  oiough 
at  least  to  supply  a  hedge  and  bank,  where  he  will  rest 
awhile  to  eat  lus  bread  and  cheese,  and,  meeting  perdianoe 
with  some  similarly  burdened  companion,  wul  gleefully 
gabble  in  his  native  tongue. 

It  might  perhaps  be  a  ^ood  thing  if  these  young  Italians 
could  be  formed  into  regiments  and  sent  home  as  soldiers, 
espedaUy  in  the  present  state  of  European  affiiirs.*  A 
certain  amount  of  endurance  they  must  have  acquired  by 
their  rough  wandering  life  here, — and  they  would  find  it  less 
labour  to  carry  military  knapsacks  and  arms,  used  as  they 
are  to  the  weight  of  somethmg  like  a  voung  piano  strapped 
on  their  backs.  And,  as  for  marching,  many  of  them, 
from  being  so  long  accustomed  to  no  other  conveyance 
than  their  feet,  would  probably  without  much  difficulty 
march  anv  army  off  its  legs,  so  to  speak,  in  a  few  days. 

But  wnat  inauced  me  more  than  anythmg  to  say  a  word 
for  my  companions,  was,  because  I  have  really  been  often 
struck  by  the  great  beauty  of  the  music,  and  think  that  it 

*  This  was  written  last  long  vacation,  1859. 
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18  tuijastly  and  with  prejadice  accused  of  being  unbearable 
and  inharmonious.  Climb  up  Primrose  hill  some  fine  day 
and  sit  down  on  one  of  the  benches,  whence  you  may  enjoy 
an  extensive  view,  rows  of  houses,  streets  crossing  each 
other,  trees,  lamp-posts,  palisading,  men,  horses,  and  vehicles. 
From  some  spot  in  this  panorama  extending  from  Hampstead 
road  to  Primrose  hill  and  the  regions  about  Begent's  park, 
you  will  probably  hear  one  or  more  strains  of  wind-borne 
music,  anon  pausing  and  again  arising  in  some  nearer  or 
more  remote  locality,  approaching  or  retreating.  If  you 
are  in  a  good  humour  and  open  to  soothing  influences  of 
sunlight,  bright  skies,  fleecy  fleets  of  sailing  clouds,  and 
that  fresh  mlarity  of  spirits  which  results  from  a  lofty 
situation,  you  will  find  that  the  eSect  is  not  bad* 

I  could  relate  many  queer  anecdotes,  aye  and  affecting 
romances  of  organ-grinders,  if  it  were  worth  while  to  do  so 
and  if  space  permitted,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  continue  my 
subject,  whicn  is  a  veij  extensive  one,  in  future  numbers  of 
The  Eagle,  if  what  I  have  now  written  meets  with  any 
approbation  from  its  readers. 
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QAMMEB,  hammery  hammer;  rattle,  rattle,  rattle  oyer 
the  flinty  pavements  of  Cambridge;  away  from  the  frown- 
ing Senate-Uoose,  the  old  familiar  colleges,  staring  shop- 
fronts  and  often-trod  streets.  Away,  away  frt>m  the  hazy 
atmosphere  of  learning  and  levity,  with  its  mirage  prospect 
of  future  fame  or  present  pleasure ;  away  from  lectures  aui 
examinations,  away  from  boating  and  cricket,  away  from 
congenial  companions  of  every  ohade  of  opinion,  of  every 
degree  of  mental  calibre;  away  at  last  and  for  ever  frcnn 
dear  old  Cambridge,  severe,  exacting  old  Cambridge,  from 
Cambridge  that  I  have  so  often  pettisUy  regarded  as  an  ''in- 
justa  noverca,'*  but  whom  I  now  feel  to  be  an  '^  alma  mater." 
On  we  jolt  past  Parker's  Piece,  and  I  hear  the  weD- 
known  sound  of  "  ball.  Sir?  "  thank  you.  Sir,*'  *'  thank  you, 
Sir,  ball,*'  and  instinctively  look  around  to  see  if  there  are 
not  half  a  dozen  balls  of  all  colours  dodging  with  all  velocities 
about  my  bewildered  head.  Then  as  I  lean  back  dozing 
on  the  cushion,  I  seem  to  hear  above  the  rattle  of  the  whe^ 
and  buzz  of  the  town,  a  mysterious  cry  like  the  shouts  of  a 
far  off  nation,  ringing  through  the  air,  and  fancy  catches  &e 
sound  of  "  well  rowed  John's  I"  The  buss  bumps  a  stone,  and 
on  the  action-and-reaction-are-equal  principle  I  am  bumped 
off  the  seat,  and  my  reverie  Dumped  out  of  my  brain. 
Again  I  doze,  and  now  the  cheers  of  the  Senate-House 
din  my  ears  as  the  Senior  Wrangler  makes  his  debut  with 
his  young  laurels. 

I  tumble  into  the  railway  carriage  and  coil  myself  up 
to  doze  again.  I  feel  my  fingers  ache,  and  this  renunds  me 
that  I  have  performed  a  great  deal  of  writing  in  the  last  four 
days,  far  more  than  will  ''pay;"  and  this  reminds  me  of 
a  very  good  resolution  I  formed,  not  to  make  any  ''  random 
shots,"  but  to  consider  well  what  I  was  about,  and  use  com« 
mon  sense  as  much  as  memory  in  my  answers.      And  Qqb 
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again  reminds  me  that  eyery  good  resolution  of  mine  passes 
uurongh  my  brain  twice  and  twice  only,  viz.  when  it  is  made^ 
and  when  I  make  the  sage  reflection  '^  pity  I  did  not  think 
of  it  at  the  time/* 

But  here  we  are  at  Bedford  with  two  hours  to  lionize. 
I  am  going  to  make  the  best  of  the  time,  and  if  you  choose 
to  accompany  me,  do  not  be  ofiended  if  I  indulge  a  little 
"that  forward  delusive  feculty,  ever  obtruding  beyond  its 

sphere;  of  some  assistance  indeed  to  apprehension — 

but  you  do  not  want  Butler  in  Bedford. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  here,  in  the  very 
centre  of  Saxondom,  the  appearance  of  the  people  is  decidedly 
Celtic.  It  is  market-day,  and  I  have  scrutimzed  some  hun- 
dreds of  faces,  town  and  country,  and  have  seen  but  one 
raw-beef  visaged,  indubitable  Saxon.  Perhaps  the  local 
historian  can  account  for  the  fact,  for  fact  I  believe  it  to 
be,  that  the  Bedfordians  are  decidedly  Celts. 

The  gates  of  the  great  churchyard  are  locked,  and  I  wend 
my  way  towards  a  lovely  little  district  church,  standing  on 
a  flowery  mound  of  a  churchyard,  and  conferring  life  and 
beauWon  a  part  of  the  town  otherwise  dull  and  uninviting. 

"What  is  the  name  of  this  church"?  I  ask  a  passer- 
by. 

"I  cannot  tell  you  so  much  about  that  church,  Sir«  as 
about  this  chapel  on  your  right ;  this  chapel  is  built  on  the 
spot  where  the  immortal  John  Bunyan  used  to  preach,  and  it 
is  called  Bunyan's  Chapel."  "  Of  the  which  John  Bunyan," 
I  said  to  myself,  "you  may  add  that  you  are  a  worshipper.'* 
Bat  why  should  I  feel  anything  like  anger  at  a  stranger 
who  meant  to  be  civil  ?  or  why  should  i  feel  taken  aback 
St  suddenly  flnding  myself  in  the  presence  as  it  were  of  the 
shade  of  fiunyan  the  tinker  and  rabid  dissenter?  I  may 
meet  his  living  self  hereafter,  and  flnd  that  he  has  shuffled 
off  together  with  his  mortal  coil,  his  character  of  contumacy 
and  ketUe-mending,  as  parts  of  the  costume  in  which  he 
performed  on  this  world's  stage — this  costume  being  no  part 
of  the  aforesaid  John  Bunyan.  For  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive 
that  he  might  exist  out  of  the  costume  he  then  wore  (viz. 
that  of  a  factious  tinker)  as  in  it,  that  he  might  have  anima- 
ted a  costume  of  a  totally  diflerent  grade  and  efiect  from  that 
he  then  wore,  and  that  he  might  afterwards  animate  the  same 
or  some  new  costume  variously  modified  and  organized,  as 
to  conceive  how  he  did  animate  his  own  costume.  And 
^^y»  his  getting  out  of  all  these  several  costumes  would 
have  no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  destroy  the  living 
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beinff,  John  Banyan^  than  his  getting  out  of  the  walls  of 
Bedford  gaol. 

But  you  are  looking  squeamish^  what  is  the  matter  ? 

''  You  think  Batler  a  very  good  thing  when  ii  is  asked  for 
in  the  hall  at  St.  John's  or  the  Senate-Hoose.  Also  you  pre- 
fer the  unadulterated  article, —  Butler  without  Bunyan." 

Welly  come  along.  What  is  here?  We  are  in  a  land 
of  celebrities.  Next  door  to  Bunyan's  chapel  is  another  with 
the  inscription : 

*<  Erected  by  John  Howard,  the  Philanthropist. 
He  trod  an  open  and  onfireqoented  path  to  glory " 

So  far  the  inscription,  which  is  in  fact  an  epitaph,  is  a  most 
happy  one.  Some  dozen  artless  words  tell  of  a  good  man's  life, 
death  and  glorious  hope :  and  pass  an  honest  censure  on  a 
heartless  world.  There  is  no  adulation  in  the  former  part,  no 
bitterness  in  the  latter.  They  do  what  every  epitaph  on  a  gix)d 
man  should  do,  they  so  inform  us  of  his  deeds  as  to  raise  in 
us  a  just  respect  for  the  dead,  and  a  hearty  intention  to  follow 
his  example.  It  is  the  fault  of  our  language  and  not  of 
the  epitaph,  that  a  nasty  Greek  word  and  a  long  Latin  one 
are  used.  They  could  not  be  avoided.  No  form  of  words 
I  think  could  be  more  pr^nant,  pithy  and  pointed  than  the 
part  quoted  of  the  inscription.  But  when  it  goes  on  into 
the  details  of  the  philanthropist's  life  and  doings,  thus  allow- 
ing it  to  be  supposed  that  Howard's  fame  was  not  universal, 
the  whole  thing  is  weakened  and  debased.  There  should 
not  have  been  another  word  save  the  two  lines, 

*'  Bom  at i  in  the  County  of        ■ ,  a.]>., 

D^  at  Cherson  in  Russia,  a.d.'* 

The  contrast  between  a  sunny  nook  of  rich  green  England, 
and  the  bleak  cold  Cherson  plains  would  convey  the  intended 
idea  more  perfectly  and  more  forcibly  than  many  words. 

The  chiurch  doors  are  fortunately  open,  and  the  sexton  is 
eager  to  shew  the  neat  and  well-arranged  interior.  He  points 
out  what  he  says  is  ^  ^  only  partic'lar  thing^'  to  be  seen, 
and  certainly  is  rather  *' partic'lar."  It  is  a  tablet  to  the 
memory  of  a  young  man  who  ''  when  two  years  old  hurt  one 
of  his  kidneys,  from  which  he  suffered  great  pain,  and  strange 
to  say  when  twenty  years  of  age  he  hurt  the  same  kidney, 
from  which  he  suffered  a  great  deal  more  pain,  and  thai 
strange  to  say  he  died !" 

There  is  another  evidence  of  a  Celtic  origin, — each  grave 
is  a  flower-bed.  The  Irish  deck  the  graves  of  their  relatives 
with  cut  flowf^  on  Palm  Sunday ;  this  is  also  done  on  the 
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borders  of  Wales.  The  Welsh  plant  the  graves  with  flowers 
and  small  shrubs^  and  tend  them  carefolly.  The  custom 
arose  no  one  knows  when^  and  it  will  probably  never  die,  for 
it  is  agreeable  to  the  turn  of  mind  of  the  people,  which  is 
retentive,  reflective^  and  pleasingly  melancholy. 

Usages  with  regard  to  the  disposal  of  the  dead  are 
perhaps  less  liable  to  change  than  any  other.  A  man  would 
be  thought  unfeeling  and  even  profane,  who  tried  to  force 
his  own  notions  respecting  sepulture,  &c.^  on  the  friends 
of  a  deceased  person,  even  when  existing  customs  are  ab- 
surd. Mankind  generally  wish  to  be  ^'laid  with  their 
fathers/'  and  after  death  relatives  are  disposed  to  give  that 
wish  its  fullest  possible  meaning,  and  bury  them  as  their 
fathers  were  buried.  The  existence  here^  isolated,  of  this 
pious  and  beautiful  custom  of  planting  the  graves  with 
flowers^  seems  to  intimate  that  the  people  here  have  a 
common  origin  with  the  Celts,  among  whom  the  same  custom 
obtains. 

Again  I  am  in  the  train,  now  speeding  away  to  Oxford, 
the  **  City  of  Palaces.'*  How  strange  it  will  be  to  wake 
up  in  the  morning  and  hear  the  tinkling  of  the  chapel  bells, 
and  the  solemn  toll  of  Great  St  Mary's,  in  a  University 
where  every  face  will  be  strange  and  myself  an  unrecognised 
wanderer !  At  every  station  University  men  get  in ;  our 
carriage  is  full  of  Queens'  men,  Merton  men,  Balliol  men, 
and  now  comes  in  an  All-souls  man. 

Here  is  the  Oxford  Station  and  here  the  Mitre  "  buss." 
It  is  towards  midnight,  and  the  buss,  being  almost  the 
only  vehicle,  is  overcrowded.  Away  it  eoes  I  one  feels  as 
though  he  were  dragged  along  in  a  basket  over  a  shingly 
bea^  by  some  grinnmg  lightning-footed  imp  of  darkness, 
while  his  Master  makes  congenial  music  by  lashing  simul- 
taneously with  his  tail  101  deranged  piano-fortes.  That 
man  most  have  brains  at  least  of  granite  who  can  endure 
all  this  poetry  of  motion  without  inhaling  enough  of  the 
s(»rit  of  the  **  Vinum  Dsemonium,"  to  applaud  (as  my  poor 
bones  are  now  madly  doing)  that  expressive  expression  of 
Coleridge's — 

^  Pavements  &ng^d  with  murderoos  stones." 

If  any  man  desire  to  write  a  Prize  Poem  containing 
very  many  such  lines  as  this,  or  a  few  degrees  stronger, 
let  him  seek  the  inspiration  resulting  from  half  an  hour's 
pounding  in  a  buss,  over  the  shingly  lanes  of  Oxford. 

Where  %$  Jehu  driving  to,  that  he  has  nc^  g^  to  the 
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Mitre  yet?  Alas!  alas!  Jehu  lives  at  the  Mitre,  (likewise 
Tiger  and  the  Boss)  where  he  has  faithfully  promised  to 
put  me  down  '*  all  snug/'  To  the  more  effectual  doing  of 
which  he  thinks  it  proper  to  see  all  his  other  passengers 
safe  home  first.  Meanwhile  he  generoudy  drives  me,  seeing 
I  am  a  stranger,  all  round  Oxford,  without  any  extra  charge ! 

II. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  circumstances  better  suited  to  calm  and 
elevate  the  spirit,  then  to  awake  on  a  sonny  Sunday  morning 
and  find  the  early  May  breezes  laden  ^ith  incense  pressing 
for  admission  at  the  window,  and  then  when  you  throw 
open  the  casement  and  drink  in  the  balmv  breath  of  a 
glorious  morning,  to  hear  the  rich  sound  of^  bells  answer- 
mg  bells  filling  the  heavens  with  music,  to  feel  that  the  day 
is  a  holy  day  of  rest  for  body  and  mind,  and  to  see  the 
glad  world  turn  out  in  its  best  array  to  do  it  honour. 

I  was  sitting  at  breakfast  at  the  Mitre  when  a  heavy 
"  dong'*  thrilled  through  the  air, 

"  Swinging  slow  with  solemn  roar," 

as  though  it  were  the  great  sum  and  substance  of  steeple 
music,  and  the  merry  chimes  of  the  small  bells  were  bat 
ancillary  accompaniments. — It  was  plain  that  as  I  unshed 
to  attend  the  service  at  St.  Marv's  I  must  hasten. 

I  shall  not  commit  the  follv  of  attempting  to  describe 
the  outside  or  the  inside  of  this  beautiful  building,  ^e 
seats  of  the  Heads,  Fellows  and  M.A's  (that  is  to  say  ou- 
"Golffotha*'  and  "Pit")  are  all  on  the  eround-floor.  They 
and  uie  XJndermduates'  benches  in  me  gallery  were  at 
least  half  full.    Many  of  the  Undergraduates  took  notes. 

The  Bampton  liecturer  was  the  preacher.  Although 
I  had  heard  so  many  similar  sermons  at  Cambridge,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  scholastic  and  apparently 
secular  nature  of  the  discourse.  After  three  years  and 
a  half  of  University  life,  I  still  felt  very  much  as  Verdant 
Green  felt  when  he  heard  his  first  Oxford  sermon.  How 
I  thought  all  my  non- University  friends  would  stare  to  hear 
a  chapter  of  Persian  history  delivered  from  the  pulpit  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  and  that  too  by  a  great  teacher  and 
pattern  of  young  parsons !  How  they  would  rub  their  eyes 
and  look  i^in  and  again  to  see  if  they  were  in  a  Church 
while  they  heard  Xerxes  proved  (and  greatly  to  the  speaker's  ! 
satisfaction,  whatever  it  might  be  to  theirs,)  identical  with 
somebody  else ;  and  were  told  that  they  could  not  suppose 
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Eftther  to  be  all  her  life-time  Queen-regnant  without  doing 
grievous  and  irreparable  wrong  to  some  profane  historian! 
(**  Profane  I— Why  then  be  so  tender  of  him?  Well,  really, 
we  did  expect  to  meet  a  little  Pusejrism  at  Oxford,  and 
almost  hoped  or  feared  we  should  detect  disguised  Roman- 
ism,— but  this  Godless  sermon,  this  insinuating  sympathy 
with  a  profane  man.") 

After  seryice  I  made  my  way  to  the  Martyrs'  Memorial. 
What  a  lovely  little  pile  it  is!  Before  coming  close  to  it, 
I  perceived  this  advantage  of  its  hexagonal  form,  that 
thereby  the  figures  of  the  three  martyrs,  having  each  a 
vacant  space  on  either  side,  stand  out  with  a  cleanness  and 
boldness  characteristic  of  the  men. 

I  looked  at  Cranmer  first.  He  wears  his  archiepiscopal 
robes,  has  a  cap  on  his  head,  and  the  pall  on  his  shoulders : 
his  right  hand  is  slightly  extended,  in  the  left  he  bears 
his  Bible,  and  he  is  in  the  act  of  walking  forward  with 
a  resolute  air.  Beneath  him  is  sculptured  tiie  pelican,  the 
mystic  bird  that  feeds  its  young  with  its  own  blood.  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  see  (though  perhaps  it  would 
appear  too  theatrical)  under  his  feet  a  crumpled  scroll 
representing  his  recantation. 

Of  the  three  martyrs,  I  have  always  felt  my  sympathies 
inclining  most  towards  Latimer,  that  aged  servant  of  Grod, 
too  aged  to  argue  or  answer  subtle  argument,  too  aged 
to  lay  affain,  and  therefore  declining  to  disturb  the  foun- 
dation of  faith,  which,  when  his  intellect  was  in  full  vigour, 
and  with  God  for  his  helper,  he  had  carefully  and  strongly 
laid.  Too  honest  to  mould  his  conscience  into  conformity 
with  an  uncongenial  state  of  things,  he  would  have  done 
himself  more  violence  than  his  enemiea  could  inflict,  had 
he  done  other  than  compose  himself  in  the  faggots  and 
make  his  prophetic  remark  to  "  Master  Ridlev."  I  looked 
at  the  carved  work  about  this  figure,  but  did!  not  discover 
torch,  or  candle,  or  any  thing  emblematic  of  ^'  a  burning 
and  a  shining  light" 

Ridley  '*  explained  all  the  authorities  advanced  against 
him  of  the  spiritual  presence  only."  The  artist  has  repre- 
sented Ridley  with  a  countenance  indicative  of  refined  intellect 
and  gentleness,  shaped  to  a  sweet  triumphant  smile,  and  looking 
up  to  heaven.  This  heavenward  look  is  of  the  English 
style,  I  mean  that  Ridley  is  not  represented,  as  most  Ma- 
donnas are,  with  neck  strained  painfully  backwards,  and 
eye-balls  almost  hidden  under  the  forehead,  but  with  a 
natural  and  easily-sustained   look  a  little   above  the  hori- 
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«m^  joftt  enough  to  shew  that  it  was  directed  beyond 
eardi. 

As  I  leaned  over  the  railing,  scrutinizing  the  figures  and 
spelling  the  inscription^  (it  would  hare  been  more  in  keqping 
with  tne  men,  though  perhaps  not  with  the  monoment, 
if  the  letters  were  m  plain  English,  that  he  who  runs 
may  read,)  I  thought,  what  a  suitable  place  for  such  a 
martjrrdom!  In  the  yery  centre  of  En^md,  in  this  great 
fountain  of  learning,  whose  motto  is  ''Dominns  illuminado 
meo,**  close  to  the  walls  of  Balliol,  under  the  eyes  of  the 
Martyr  who  looks  down  from  oyer  the  jp^way  of  St 
John  s. — ^I  said  to  myself  ''  haye  not  we  of  the  Church  of 
England,  saints  of  our  own  flesh  and  blood?  and  can  it 
be  wrong,  is  it  indeed  anything  but  justice  to  giye  the 
title  of  **  holy  one**  to  those  who  by  their  foith  and  works 
and  stLflTerings  haye  shewn  that  it  belongs  to  them?  And 
miffht  not  this  church  close  to  the  memorial,  be  as  wdl 
called  the  ''  Martyrs'  Church"  as  <'  M^dakne  T 

I  turned  towards  St.  John's.  The  time-worn  statue 
of  the  Patron  Saint  looked  down  upon  ] 


''O  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  onrselyes  as  others  see  us. 
It  would  from  many  a  Umder  free  us. 
And  ibolidi  notionr 

Here  was  I  idolizing  men  •  who  resisted,  eyen  unto 
blood.  Idolatry's  first  ana  gentlest  approaches ;  who  through 
disgrace  and  torture  made  their  way  to  death,  and  at  the 
altar  there  flaming  on  this  yery  spot,  ofifered  up  all  they 
had,  eyen  their  precious  liyes,  to  the  intent  that  we,  knowing 
the  sacrifice,  might  also  learn  the  danger. 
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The  Dight  is  wild :  the  winds  arise 
In  gusts  that  make  amid  the  com 
A  seething  rustle ;  eastward  borne 

The  douds  are  roU'd  across  the  skies ; 

And  fiir  away  amid  the  night 
Upon  those  heavy  foLdn  on  high 
The  fumaoe-fires  flash  lurklly, 

And  smoke-wreaths  wave  along  in  light 

That  ever  varies :  where  the  doud 
Cleavesy  now  and  then  a  star  looks  forth. 
As  yonder,  in  the  glimmering  north, 

Like  pale-&oe  peering  from  a  shroud. 

I  pass  along  the  village  street : 
On  one  side  with  a  gui^ling  low 
The  brooklet's  darken'd  waters  flow, 

And  from  the  lone  hearth's  smouldering  heat 

The  merry  cricket  loudly  sings : 
All  else,  beside  the  wind,  b  still. 

Thro'  many  a  world  of  thought  I  range, 
And  fancies,  fetcht  from  far,  and  strange. 
Crowd  round  me  as  I  mount  the  hill, 
Bepeath  the  dark  night's  wizard  wings. 
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8CEAP  SBNTIMBHTAL.* 

<  <  YOUR  aflfair  in  the  last  number  was  a  great  failure'* — 
such  was  the  kind  remark  that  recently  hailed  mj 
gratified  ears — "  a  very  creat  fidlure ;  not  heavy,  you  know ; 
but  feeble  and  slow  in  tne  extreme — evidently  written  in  a 
tremendous  hurry,  and  with  a  decorate  though  most  unsuc- 
cessful efibrt  to  be  amusing.  You're  going  on  with  Ae 
trash,  are  you?  well!  Fm  sorry  for  the  suoscribers;  but 
with  such  a  beginning  no  one  can  accuse  you  of  falling  off 
in  the  continuation." 

Now,  if  there  is  anything  thoroughly  agreeable,  it  ii 
cancUd  criticism ;  and  if  there  is  anything  thoroughly  satis- 
factory, it  is  to  find  one's  arrow  gone  home  to  the  mark — 
Feeble  and  slow  T  just  what  I  intended  it  to  be !  When 
you  are  writing  a  thmg  in  parts,  it  is  the  weakest  proceeding 
to  make  the  nrst  number  a  good  one:  you  should  begin 
piano  and  maestoso;  then  introduce^  a  gradual  crescendo; 
and  wind  up  with  an  amazing  fortissimo.  I'm  not  ^oing  to 
say  through  how  many  numbers  this  '  Scrap  Sentimental' 
wul  ''drag  its  slow  length  along"— -of  course  that  rests 
entirely  with  the  discriminating  Editors;  but,  if  about 
the  middle  of  the  said  Scrap  you  don't  find  it  h^^y  in- 
teresting and  entertaining, — ^why,  I  shall  consider  you  a  very 
obtuse  person,  and  request  you  never  more  to  be  Quarterly 
reviewer  of  mine. 

But  among  numerous  other  base  insinuations  thrust  upon 
me,  one  was  of  that  glaring  nature  which  must  be  at  once 
refuted.  It  implied  that  my  precious  diarjr,  my  pnBsidium, 
yea!  my  didce  dectis,  had  absolutely  no  existence  whatever, 
and  was  only  alluded  to  in  order  to  fill  up  space,  and  give 

•  Omtinued  from  Vcl.  n.  pope  63. 
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•cope  to  a  vapid  self-laudation.  To  OTerwhelm  the  abomi- 
nable miscreant  who  started  such  an  idiotic  notion,  I  am 
compelled  to  give  a  very  brief  extract  from  the  valuable 
register  in  question. 


Extract,  Vol.  ix.  p.  204 !.• 

July  24lh. — Middle  of  the  night.  Dreaming  hard,  but 
far  from  comfortable.  Have  I  a  headache?  no !  it  s  Seraphina 
who  is  hammering  a  nail  into  my  temples — rap,  tap,  tap — 
how  she  lays  it  on — look  at  Tugg  standing  by  with  a  huge 
mallet  to  administer  the  final  clinch — rap,  tap,  tap — well  it's 
through  my  head  now  and  well  into  the  pillow — couldn't 
move  if  I  were  paid  for  it  "Don't,  oh!  please  don't — 
**  Hollo  !  whadsaay — ^pasnineclock — boosanhotwarr — no !  no ! 
drop  it !  drop  it !  dro-o-o — " 

Somewhat  later. — ^Agreeable  change  of  vision — invasion 
the  prominent  idea.  The  French  are  come,  are  they  ?  well, 
tell  the  coast-guard  to  go  and  help  'em  to  land.  Get  up  ? 
Ill  see  yon  ftirther  first — my  word !  just  hear  the  cannon — 
bang,  bang — they  must  be  bombarding  the  house — ^bang, 
bang,  bang. 

"  Now,  Saville,  I  won't  stand  this ;  I've  only  just  closed 
my  eyes  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  disturbed  for  you.  Dressed 
this  half-hour  ?  you  know  you've  nothing  on  but  a  Barabbas 
and  boots,  and  I  wonder  you're  not  ashamed  of  yourself. 
Going  to  a  picnic?  I  won't  go — make  my  excuses  and  say 
I've  got  typhus  fever,  then  perhaps  those  blessed  Tuggs 
won't  bother  me  with  another  invitation.  You  won't  leave 
off  till  I  get  up — well,  to  be  rid  of  your  loathsome  presence 
I  can  make  any  sacrifice — you  just  be  ofi*,  and  make  the  tea, 
— ^no !  I  won't  look  sharp  about  it.  I  shall  be  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  at  least.  Now,  none  of  your  coarse  language- 
Vanish!" 


*  For  a  gentleman  who  owns  to  having  "  been  twioe  plucked 
for  Little-Oo,"  Mr.  Oakley's  mathematical  accuracy  is  rather 
surprising.  In  the  previous  description  of  his  diary  he  mentions 
"one  volume  for  each  year  and  ten  pages  for  every  day" — ^from 
which  data  any  of  our  readers  may  find  that  2041  would  really 
be  almost  the  right  number  of  page  for  July  24th,  in  any  current 
year-^[£nrroR.J 
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1 1.  15  a.m.  Scene,  ike  breakfast  room — splendid  mommg 
—fresh  breeze  through  the  windows,  which  are  docrs^  hy  tie 
way,  and  both  wide  open.  View  on  to  the  bay  wUh  Saimt 
S^meon*s  Mount  in  the  distance.  Ernest  SaeSle,  Esq.  m  As 
chair,  sans  ccUar,  He,  or  waistcoat — his  feet  encased  m  em- 
broidered slippers — ah  !  how  changed  from  that  SavHk,  who 
yesterday  was  pacing  the  esplanade  with  Eugenie  St.  Croix — 
to  him  enter  h$s  fellow  lodger. 

S.  Morning,  my  ancient :  how  about  coppers,  eh  ?  rate  of 
exchange  rather  considerable,  I  reckon. 

O.  Well,  you  needn't  talk,  after  the  state  of  om^  and 
brooms  yoa  were  found  in  last  night. 

S.  Who  wanted  to  fight  the  native  in  the  bilHard-roora, 
because  he  wouldn't  take  points  off  jou  ?  A  swell  native 
too,  who  could  have  given  you  five-and-twenty  and  licked 
your  head  off. 

O.  Who  wanted  to  embrace  the  Bobby,  and  addressed 
him  funiliarly  as  '  Robert,  toi  que  i  'aime ! ' 

S.  Who  tried  to  put  out  tne  lamp,  and  was  so  screwed 
he  couldn't  swarm  half-way  up  the  post  ? 

O.  You'd  better  shut  up,  unless  you  want  your  i^ 
nose  flattened. 

S.  Well,  whidi  of  us  began?  oh!  that's  right,  say  it 
was  me,  do ! 

O.  Put  some  of  that  grill  in  your  calumnious  chops,  and 
then  hand  it  over  here. 

S.  Thank  you ;  I  anH  got  a  jaded  palate  and  a  mined 
digestion  like  some  people ;  you  may  eat  it  all  vonrsel^  and 
more  cayenne  to  your  Uver !  The  idea  of  a  fellow  at  your 
age  wanting  stimulants  in  the  momii^ ! 

And  here  Saville  put  a  wine-glass  full  of  brandy  into  his 
tea,  by  way  of  illustrating  his  own  theory. 

&c.,&c.  •  •  •  •  • 


Well !  I  won't  bore  you  with  any  more  of  this,  gende 
Subscribers ;  we  had  been  three  weeks  at  WeremouUi  when 
it  was  chronicled  as  above,  and  had  been  passing  our  time 
extremely  agreeably  for  many  and  various  reasons. 

First,  as  regards  mvself,  I  had  by  persevering  sieges  and 
blockades,  so  softened  the  adamantine  heart  of  MissYeri- 
blue,  that  she  not  only  allowed  me  to  come  in  and  out  of 
their  lodginn  whenever  I  pleased,  *  tame-cat  fashion,'  as  the 
Colonel  used  to  call  it,  but  even  regarded  the  aspirations  of 
my  doting  and  infatuated  heart  with  a  benignMt  eye.    As 
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I  mused  on  the  difference  this  made  to  my  personal  comfort 
I  used  often  to  catch  myself  quotings— 

Qoem  to,  Miss  Veribluey  semel 
Intrantem  placido  lamine  videris*- 

and  so  on.  They  liked  gomg  on  the  sea,  both  aont  and  niece ; 
of  coarse  I  had  a  sailing-boat  constantly  at  their  sendee :  they 
Kked  parties,  concerts,  dances  and  the  like ;  I  wearied  m3rseu 
to  get  introductions  and  tickets,  inyitations  and  bouquets. 
Seraphina  liked  trifling  with  amateur  German — ^precious 
little  did  this  child  know  on  the  subject,  but  it  was  pleasant 
enough  to  spend  an  hour  of  the  sultry  afternoon  rancying 
we  were  translating  Schiller's  Ballads,  or  that  everlasting 
''Die  Ficcolomini'' — then  she  could  play  and  sing  like  an 
angel,  and  I  could  manage  a  feeble  tenor  enough  for  an  easy 
duett  or  two;  she  sketched  in  ^^dl  and  water-colours, 
and  delighted  especially  in  attempting  the  same  from  nature ; 
I  couldn't  draw  a  stroke,  but  could  cut  pencils  to  perfection, 
fill  the  little  ctqp  with  spring-water,  lie  at  her  feet  and  be- 
stow admiring  criticism  rawer  on  the  yerge  of  flattery. 
Altogether  we  found  sundry  congenial  occupations,  and 
''happily  the  days  of  Thalaba  went  by."  I  had  never 
'  spoken',  thinking  it  judicious  to  wait  for  the  right  moment; 
but  everybody  in  the  place  regarded  it  as  a  settled  thing,  and 
used  to  favour  us  with  intelligent  grins  as  they  passed  us 
upon  the  Esplanade.  By  Jove,  how  handsome  she  used  to 
look  in  her  plain  straw  hat  and  li^ht  muslin  dress,  with  the 
loose  jacket  over  the  same  affecting  nautical  buttons ;  how 
ddicious  in  her  ball-room  attire  when  she  stepped  into  die 
carriage,  with  her  blue  opera-cloak  drawn  closely  round  her 
nedc,  and  the  wreath  on  her  sunny  hair.  Tes !  I  am  a  fool, 
I  know,  to  be  dwelling  thus  on  "  hours  of  pleasure,  past  and 
o'er ;"  but  tiie  Seraphina  of  my  youthful  days,  and  the  pre- 
sent Mrs.  T.  are  two  quite  distinct  personages,  nor  am  I 
going  to  do  myself  out  of  a  jolly  reminiscence  or  two  just 
because  she  chose  to  be  an  Auce  Grey  of  the  most  perfidious 
description,  and  to  earn  from  society  at  large  the  appellation 
of  an  extremely  sensible  girl. 

Now,  as  regards  Ernest  Saville,  he  had  not  been  playing 
his  cards  badly  by  any  means :  he  was  a  man  who  never  did, 
whether  they  were  the  tangible  cards  of  crafty  whist  and 
reckless  loo,  or  the  metaphorical  hand  of  the  world's  chances 
and  frimtic  flirtation.  He  got  on  well  with  the  Colonel,  who, 
I  fear,  had  been  a  sad  reprobate  once,  and  never  undergone 
a  th(m>ugh  reform  of  his  ancient  ways.    Saville  used  to  play 
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a  good  deal  of  billiards  with  him,  and  took  good  care  to  win 
but  rarely ;  he  would  listen  to  the  old  boy's  yams,  and  give 
him  a  supply  of  new  jokes  and  anecdotes,  adapt  himself  with 
pernicious  facility  to  all  the  ways  of  a  d-^ewmt  jeune  homme^ 
and  in  fact,  make  himself  generally  necessary  to  St  Croix's 
notions  of  comfort — so  he  was  pretty  well  domiciled  in  their 
rooms,  or  else  with  them  when  out ;  and  Eugenie  and  he 
very  soon  came  to  an  understanding.  Poor  Eugenie!  die 
had  the  material  of  a  splendid  creature,  but  foreign  life  and 
unsettled  ways  had  done  much  to  spoil  her,  nor  was  her 
fiither  exactly  the  man  to  bring  her  up  properly.  Had  her 
mother  been  living  she  would  probably  have  been  a  different 
being ;  as  it  was,  she  was  as  thorou^  a  flirt  as  she  was  per- 
fectly beautiful.  In  the  strange  circumstances  that  followed, 
in  which  I  myself  was  so  helplessly  floored  (I  can  use  no 
weaker  expression);  her.  nature  underwent  the  most  total 
change,  and  when  I  met  her  again  a  month  or  two  since,  I 
hardly  knew  her  for  the  same  person. 

Ernest  had  a  curious  way  of  making  odd  acquaintances; 
he  could  be  hand  and  glove  with  any  one  at  the  shortest 
notice,  and  was  particularly  fond  of  cultivating  the  *  plebeian 
order'  as  he  loved  to  call  them.  At  Weremouth  he  was  great 
among  the  coast-guard,  fishermen,  and  smugglers,  between 
which  three  classes  much  amity  and  sociability  appeared  to 
subsist ;  one  day  I  met  him  walking  along  the  beach  with  a 
disreputable  old  ruffian  in  a  pilot-coat  and  sou'-wester,  die 
very  bargee  of  nautical  adventure,  whom  he  afterwards  de- 
scribed to  me  as  captain  of  the  spanking  schooner  Nancy, 
better  known  to  the  Revenue  cruisers  as  Fly-by-Night,  and 
the  fastest  craft  in  the  channel.  My  acquaintance  with  the 
said  ruffian  was  eventually  promoted  vastly  beyond  my  own 
desires ;  but  of  that  anon,  for  I  shrink  as  long  as  possible  from 
the  details  of  our  catastrophe. 

Suppose  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  picnic — ^it  was  a  small 
afiair;  the  Tuggs  came  in  their  open  carriage,  Mrs.  T.,  I 
mean,  and  the  charming  Eliza,  Miss  Yeriblue  reclined  in  the 
same  vehicle,  Eugenie  and  the  Colonel  were  on  horseback, 
so  were  Seraphina,  and  Saville,  and  myself.  A  pleasant 
canter  along  the  sands,  emerging  into  a  bridle-road  across  an 
open  common,  over  which  the  breeze  was  sweeping  in  all  its 
freshness,  a  friendly  farm-house  where  our  steeds  were 
stabled,  a  scramble  down  the  slippery  side  of  Fairbeacon 
Slopes,  and  there  we  were  in  the  scene  of  action.  Sir  John 
Trevegan's  estate  stretches  along  by  the  coast  for  many  a 
mile  ;  the  leafy  covers  grow  right  down  to  the  edges  of  the 
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difiB^  and  are  intersected  with  sundry  labyrinthine  paths,  all 
issuing  into  a  most  lovely  glen,  where  the  Wishing  Well 
bubbles  and  sparkles  for  ever  and  a  day,  and  then  scatters 
bright  brook  and  streamlets  downward  to  die  ocean ;  a  scene 
that  should  be  consecrated  to  the  Dryads  and  Naiads  of  the 
spot,  or  penetrated  only  by  reverential  visits  of  poet  and 
artist — ^instead  whereof  it  was  constantlv  profaned  by  the 
rinsing  of  laughter  and  the  popping  of  champagne  corks, 
ana  its  sacred  precincts  defiled  by  unhallowed  crumbs  from 
Weremuthian  picnics. 

The  carriage  party  arrived  hot  and  dusty  from  the  road, 
but  the  provisions  came  with  them,  which  was  certainly  their 
sole  redeeming  point.  After  a  slight  refection,  Seraphina  of 
course  was  anxious  to  immortalise  in  water  colour  a  particular 
view,  and  no  one  but  myself  could  shew  her  the  exact  site 
for  such  operation.  Ernest  and  Eugenie  went  to  hunt  for 
sea  anemonies,  the  Colonel  lighted  a  cigar  and  sat  making 
talk  for  the  three  ladies  who  were  averse  to  locomotion. 
So  you  see  all  was  peculiarly  serene. 

As  for  the  seraph  and  myself,  after  losing  our  way  once 
or  twice,  we  emerged  on  a  snug  comer  out  of  the  breeze, 
where  she  immediately  sat  down  and  took  an  angel's-eye 
view  of  Fairbeacon  woods,  a  bit  of  grev  cliff  beyond,  a  roof 
of  a  coast-ffuard  station  just  visible  above  the  trees,  widi 
a  union-jack  flying  from  the  flagstaff,  and  a  fishing-boat 
quite  convenient  in  the  distance^  evidently  the  exact  scene 
for  an  amateur  pencil. 

I  lay  at  her  feet  serenely  and  lazily  happy,  talking  and 
chaffing  about  any  trifles  that  came  uppermost,  regretting 
John  T.'s  protracted  absence,  and  indulging  in  flattering 
encomia  on  his  mother.  And  I  heartily  wished  that  one 
could  go  on  for  ever  as  we  had  been  for  the  last  three  weeks^ 
without  a  thought  of  care  to  dim  the  brightness  of  those 
summer  hours — but  I  knew  that  before  long  both  Ernest 
and  myself  must  be  on  the  route  again,  and  move  from  our 
pleasant  quarters,  so  I  gradually  brought  our  talk  round  in 
this  direction^  taking  for  my  ground-work  that  very  new 
motto  **  all  that's  bright  must  fade,"  and  hinted  that  in  a 
week's  time,  or  very  little  over^ these  ''days  would  be  no 
more*" 

''  In  a  week's  time  ?"  she  exclaimed,  pausing  in  a  thorough 
wash  which  the  refractory  sea  of  her  drawing  had  been 
doomed  to  undergo :  ''  in  a  week's  time  ?"  and  she  let  her 
hazel  eyes  rest  on  mine  till  I  thought  they  must  be  reading 
my  inmost  wishes. 
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''  Tet^  Mi»  Hawthoni,  we  have  bat  little  time  to  sparet 
and  idling  is  a  luxury  neiUier  Saville  or  I  can  well  affi>rd  at 
present.*' 

**  And  what's  to  become  of  my  German  ?  and  our  duetts? 
and  the  drawing  lessons  ?  and  those  delidoos  sails  on  the 
bay  ?  and — oh !  Mr.  Oakley,  we  cannot  spare  you  so  soon." 

''  I  fear/'  quoth  I  sententiously,  ^  that  I  am  more  an 
interruption  than  a  help  to  an^  of  the  virtuovis  practioes  in 
questiont  or  at  any  rate  my  duties  are  so  lightly  insisted  oo, 
that  you'll  very  easily  find  another  to  fill  my  place  to  admi- 
ration." 

No  answer;  the  washing  out  of  the  stubborn  billows 
resumed  with  a  yengeance. 

''  Mr.  Tu^  will  be  back  at  Weremouth  next  Friday,  and 
I'm  sure  he  is  a  most  congenial  companion,"  said  L 

Still  no  reply,  but  by  a  slight  miiiake  the  brush  has  been 
dipped  into  the  carmme,  and  the  waves  get  sudd^y 
"  incamardined." 

''And  a  fellow  who's  g^etting  on  so  well  in  his  pro- 
fession:" ladded:  ^' those nayal men  always  carry  everything 
before  them,  especially  ladies'  hearts,  and  it's  always  pleasant 
beinff  consoled. ' 

She  was  desperately  angry  now,  and  wouldn't  lift  her 
&ce:  but  all  the  same  there  fell  a  gpreat  big  drop  on  the 
paper,  a  drop  which  was  neither  water  nor  colours ;  and  I 
instantly  felt  myself  a  fiend  in  human  form. 

**  Miss  Hawthorn,"  I  began,  (as  peoi^e  in  novels  alwayi 
do)  **  Seraphina,  dearest  Senmhina,  dare  I  think  that  m^  pre- 
sence gives  you  a  moment  of  pleasure,  (here  I  smiled  an  ineflb- 
ble  snnle)  or  my  absence  will  cause  you  a  moment  of  pain, 
(here  gloom  the  most  profound  overspread  my  visage)  dare 
I  think  that  to  all  my  devotion  you  are  otherwise  than  oM 
and — 

''Cold!"  said  another  voice,  very  different  to  those 
melodious  accents  I  longed  for ;  "  cold  !  I  should  just  think 
she  must  be:  where 's  your  shawl,  child?  Mr.  Saville  how 
could  you  let  her  sit  there  running  the  risk  of  bronchitis  and 
toothache,  and  ticdobureux,  and  I  don 't  know  what  all ! " 

Miss  Veriblue  was  the  speaker,  and  indeed  there  was 
some  truth  in  her  remarks,  but  I  was  past  thinking  or 
feeling  at  the  moment,  except  for  a  dull  sidcening  sense 
of  hope  deferred.  "Haw!  haw!"  said  the  Colonel,  on 
whose  arm  Miss  V.  was  leaning,  "  vewy — ar — domestic  sort 
of  comer — ^fwaid  we're  wather  de  twop  pewhaps — '* 

He  was  a  monster. 
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How  we  got  home  I  hardly  remember.  Seraphina  came 
in  the  carriaj^e  I  believe^  but  I  made  some  excuse  for 
taking  myself  off^  seeing  that  at  the  moment  I  was  past 
talking  also.  So  I  rushed  towards  the  farm-house^  but^  in 
passing  up  the  glen,  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  very  well 
known  fignres^  a  lady  and  a  gentleman,  sitting  on  the  stump 
of  an  old  oak  tree,  duly  moss-covered,  and  there  was  an  un« 
mistakeable  arm  round  an  unmistakeable  waist,  and  a  straw- 
hat  very  close  to  a  Spanish  plume,  and  more  in  my  haste 
I  saw  not — they  had  their  backs  to  me  and  why  should  I 
disturb  them?  In  fiye  more  minutes  I  was  on  Black 
Prince's  back,  and  walloping  him  promiscuously  home  to 
his  stables,  in  a  style  I  should  fancy  be  had  never  been 
ridden  before  along  those  Fairbeacon  tracks. 

"P.  O." 
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^ANY  and  startling  have  been  the  theories  advanced  by 
botanists,  naturalists  and  geologists,  to  account  for  the 
existence  and  propagation  of  the  numberless  species  of 
animals  and  plants  which  are  spread  over  the  surface 
of  our  globe,  but  none  of  them  are  sufficiently  comprehensiTe 
to  account  for  the  infinite  diversities  in  the  species  of  the 
genus  "bore",  and  for  their  wide  spread  distribution: — 
to  do  this  aright  would  perhaps  require  a  genius  greater 
than  that  of  Darwin,  and  theories  more  universal  in  their 
application  than  those  of  development,  or  natural  selection. 
We  find  bores  everywhere; — we  doubt  not  but  that  the 
African  traveller,  the  Arctic  voyager,  and  the  Johnian  under- 
graduate are  equally  pesterra  oy  them ; — we  have  bores 
taciturn,  bores  talkative,  bores  social  and  bores  political, 
besides  a  multitude  of  others  whom  it  would  be  difficult 
to  class,  but  who  still  belong  to  that  numerous  and  disagree- 
able set  of  men,  to  whom  we  all  at  times  feel  inclined 
to  say — 

"  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  g<nng. 
But  go  at  onoe." 

It  is  bad  enough  to  have  to  spend  an  evening  with  the 
taciturn  bore,  to  receive  monosyllabic  replies  to  all  your 
questions,  and  to  have  your  most  witty  remarks  on  things 
or  persons,  answered  by  a  mere  nod  or  shrug  of  the 
shoulders; — it  is  still  worse,  perhaps,  to  have  to  endure 
the  volubility  of  the  talkative  bore; — ^but  worst  of  all  is 
the  bore  with  a  decided  tendency  to  monomania,  who  can 
only  talk  of  his  pet  subject,  and  that  a  disagreeable  one. 
There's  Jones,  for  example,  otherwise  a  worthy  pleasant 
fellow,  who  mars  everything  by  his  insane  passion  for 
mathematics ; — (it  is  my  nrm  conviction  that  he  always  carries 
a  rigid  rod  instead  of  a  walking-stick,  and  runs  round  the 
parallelogram  mainly  because  it  is  a  geometrical  figure); 
when  submitting  to  the  infliction  of  a  walk  with  him,  and 
wishing,  as   is  my  wont,   to  admire  the  calm   beauties  of 
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nature, — the  stupendous  scenery  of  the  Gogs,  the  pellucid 
stream  in  Ghrantchester  meadows,  or  the  spreading  forests 
of  Madingley, — the  incorrigible  Jones  dilates  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  the  subject  he  is  reading,  puzzles  my  brains  with 
mysterious  allusions  to  Zenith  and  JN'adir,  and  puts  me  into 
a  fit  of  by  no  means  easy  reflection  on  the  incomprehensible 
technicalities  of  mathematics. 

Watkins,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  a  point  of  visiting 
me  just  when  I  am  most  absorbed  in  the  study  of  the  trea- 
tises of  Phear  or  Barrett,  or  most  busy  in  digging  for  the 
roots  of  those  fearfully  irregular  words,  which  I  meet  with 
in  our  Greek  subject; — ^his  talk  is  of  boats  and  boating, 
and  while  I  sit  writhing  under  the  infliction,  I  hear  how 
*two*  screwed,  'three*  did  no  work,  'four*  did  not  keep 
time,  *  five*  caught  three  crabs,  *  six*  splashed,  *  seven'  was 
worse  than  useless,  while  'stroke'  was  no  better  than  he 
should  be  ; — AVatkins  himself  being  the  immaculate  '  bow', 
who  neither  caught  crabs,  nor  splashed,  nor  screwed.  All 
thines  however  have  an  end,  so  even  Watkins'  eloquence  is 
finally  exhausted,  and  he  departs,  leaving  me  to  the  pleasant 
reflection,  that  though  he  may  be  thought  .by  some  to  be  an 
agreeable  companion,  yet  to  me  he  is  indeed  **  an  unmitigated 
bore,"  and  one  whose  step  I  dread  to  hear  ascending  my 
staircase. 

Not  only,  however,  are  we  bored  by  our  firesides,  and. 
in  our  walks,  but  we  can  hardly  attend  a  public  meeting, 
or  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons,  without  being  bored 
by  some  would-be  orator,  who  reminds  us  of  nothing 
so  much  as  of  Moore's  Comparison  of  Castlereagh  with  a 
pump— 

^  Because  it  is  an  empty  thing  of  wood, 
Which  up  and  down  its  awkward  arm  doth  sway, 
And  coolly  spout,  and  spout,  and  spout  away, 
In  one  weak,  washy,  everlasting  flood." 

Instead,  however,  of  going  into  further  detail  with  respect 
to  the  different  classes  of  bores,  it  will  be  as  well  to  devote 
a  little  space  to  the  consideration  of  the  other  side  of  the 
subject;  for  we  must  grant  that  bores  are  often  exceedingly 
useful  members  of  society. 

We  are  indeed  often  too  apt  to  stigmatize  by  the  name 
of  bore,  any  one  who  has  some  object,  wnich  he  nghtly  feels 
to  be  an  important  one,  in  view,  and  who  perseveres  in  his 
endeavours  to  attain  it,  in  a  way  which  tends  in  some  slight 
denee,  to  the  diminution  of  our  personal  luxury  or  comfort. 
It  has  been  well  observed  that  in  these  modem  days  of  cheap 
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literature^  the  many  read^  but  few  think ;  there  seems  indeed 
to  be  in  the  people  at  large,  a  spirit  of  indolence,  (except  of 
course  with  regard  to  money  matters,)  which  recoils  from 
a  contact  with  unpalatable  fticts,  and  detests  trouble  of  any 
sort ; — if  not,  how  is  it  that  in  a  debate,  for  example,  the  man 
who  gets  up  his  case  thoroughly,  and  is  armed  widi  figures 
and  statistics  wherewith  to  defend  his  opinions,  is  generally 
looked  upon  as  a  bore  and  coughed  down  accordingly  ? 

Again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  how  wondcnrmlty  thin 
is  the  attendance,  when  Indian  affairs  are  to  be  discussed  ; — 
it  is  true  the  subject  may  be  of  the  highest  importance, 
the  welfare  of  an  iSmpire  perhaps  depends  upon  it;  but,  alas, 
honourable  members  think  it  too  great  a  bore  to  hear  Col. — 
or  Mr. —  speak  on  Indian  difficulties,  or  Britnh  misgoTem- 
ment. 

If  we  reriew  the  history  of  the  world,  we  shall  find 
that  many  of  the  men  whose  names  are  now  most  iDustrioos 
for  their  discoveries  in  science  or  art,  or  for  the  good  wbidi 
they  have,  in  other  ways,  done  to  their  fellow  men  were 
considered  by  their  contemporaries  as  bores  of  the  worst 
order* 

Was  not  this,  think  you,  the  feeling  of  many  of  the  sages 
and  people  of  Greece  and  Borne,  with  respect  to  those  who 
strove  to  arouse  them  from  a  vain  phuoeophy,  or  btxai 
a  listless  ignorance ; — was  not  this  die  feeling  of  the  Papal 
dignitaries,  when  Galileo  exposed  the  errors  of  Aristotle, 
or  when  Luther  thundered  against  the  Vatican ; — were  not 
those  considered  bores,  who,  at  a  later  period,  clamoured 
for  a  free  press,  and  free  institutions;  and,  lastly,  was  it 
not  by  a  system  of  laudable  boredom,  that  Clarkson,  Wilber- 
force,  and  their  supporters  in  parliionent,  won  the  ^orious 
victory  of  humanity  over  Slavery  ? 

In  short,  wherever  any  great  and  beneficial  pdUic  act 
has  been  accomplished,  we  find  that  it  has  genmlly  hem 
effected  by  a  consistent  course  of  action,  tending  to  one  end, 
by  perseverance  under  difficulties,  and  by  keeping  the  subject 
continually  before  the  people ;  and  this  mode  of  procedure, 
although  it  may  earn  for  its  authors  the  unenviable  ajqpdla- 
tion  of  bores,  yet  has  its  own  reward  in  success,  and  should 
tend  to  make  us  more  thankful  to  that  much  maligned,  and 
insufficiently  appreciated  class  of  men. 
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COEBESPONDENCE. 

[We  bATe  been  fitroored  with  tiie  following  from  a  former  Correipeiideiit.  We  foar 
ttetbtoQBsldershiseeiMiureorklsanffobatkm  a  matter  ol  more  impertaaee  than  U  Li  to 
Aqnfla  or  its  eontrilmtorB.] 


Peace  and  goodwill  to  this  £Edr  meeting  I 
I  come  not  with  hostility,  but  greeting. 

Not  EagUUk9  to  scream,  but  doyelike  coo  it. 

Pbtb&  Pindar's  0(U  to  y«  Royal  Academicians, 


J.  to  the  EdUoTS,  Ckmtributars,  and  Sk$b$criber$,  greeHng : 

ySS,  my  brethren^  I  am  that  J.  who,  in  a  past  number  of 
jonr  highly  esteemed  periodical^  fevoured  you  widi  my 
gen&e  impressions  regpardine  your  powers  of  writing  and 
TOUT  judicioiis  application  of  the  same.  But^  as  my  motto 
has  already  informed  you^  I  have  no  intention  of  repeating 
the  dose:  no  idea  of  answering  that  very  pleasant  fellow 
(an  *  Earnest  Grubber'  I  think  he  called  himself)  who  sat 
npon  me  so  effectually  last  time.  If  oyer  we  meet^  won't 
I  'overlay  him  with  classicalities/  won't  I  'look  at  him 
hazily  through  a  pewter,'  and  puff  smoke  in  his  eye  ?  Truly 
I  am  rejoiced  that  you  haye  not  taken  in  that  extra  touch 
of  ballast  which  he  seemed  to  recommend ;  but  I  meditate 
no  further  specimens  of  '  abusive  criticism.'  Fear  not 
therefore^  ye  budding  Dickenses,  fear  not  ye  incipient  but 
feeble  Thackerays,  above  all  fear  not^  trritabue  genus 
foeknrum.  Your  first  volume  reposes  on  my  shelves  bound 
m  calf  and  highly  giltj  and  with  a  most  respectable  ac- 
cumulation of  dust  on  its. upper  surface. 

My  present  object  is  merely  to  send  a  line  or  two  of 
congratulation  to  the  ahcient  College  and  Domina  Margareta 
('  on  her  knees  in  the  hall'  or  otherwise).  Three  cheers  for 
your  wranglers  of  this  year :  plenty  of  them^  not  to  say 
the  highest  bar  one  :  if  trees  coming  down  in  the  grounds 
have  anything  to  do  with  it,  you'll  have  a  dozen  sucking 
Newtons  bracketed  at  the  top  next  time !  Three  cheers  for 
die  Classics  too,  and  more  power  to  your  youthful  champion 
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for  next  year's  Tripos !  Sorry  to  see  none  of  you  sharing  in 
the  Aquatic  laurels  at  Putney,  but  you 'ye  pulled  the  old 
ship  up  to  second  on  the  river,  which  looks  more  natural ; 
and  I  understand  there  will  be  plenty  of  you  to  help  in 
taking  the  shine  out  of  Granta's  sister  next  month  at  Lord's. 
So  here's  good  luck  to  the  Questionists  and  wishing  them 
well  through  it,  though  fimcying  a  man  reading  in  the  May 
term  makes  me  fit  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  straw. 

I  was  up  myself  the  other  day,  and  the  taste  of  Claseac 
air  moved  me  to  write  as  above :  and  I  went  to  the  flower- 
show  at  two  o'clock,  and  saw  many  flowers  of  the  genus  Eve, 
all  in  bewildering  dresses  and  distracting  bonnets:  then  I 
dined  in  hall,  and  thought  the  Lady  Margaret  table  were  a 
noisier  lot  than  ever:  then  I  returned  to  Trinity  grounds 
and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  crisis  for  the  police 
to  interfere :  wound  up  the  evening  with  the  C.  U.  M.  S. 
concert,  where  as  usual  the  thermometer  was  'riz/  and 
swearing  at  the  same  strictly  prohibited:  heard  for  the 
hundred  and  first  time  that  a  new  Town  hall  was  sadly 
wanted,  and  fancied  there  might  have  been  a  Utile  less 
instrumental  music ;  where,  oh !  where,  was  there  any  one 
to  sing  a  tenor  eolof 

My  pipe  is  out,  ''  and  grace  fearing  of  quarrels  prohibits 
me  to  touch  above  three"  sherry  cobblers — so  we  bid  you 
heartily  fiurewell  and  much  satisfaction  out  of  the  Long 
Vacation.  Shall  be  right  glad  to  see  any  of  you  that  happen 
to  be  passing  throush  Town  next  week.  If  you  want  my 
address  enquire  at  me  Butteries. 
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Part  IL 


^E  had  had  some  dificolty  in  crossing  the  Bakaia,  having 
been  detained  there  two  days  before  even  the  punt 
coold  cross;  on  the  third  day  mey  commenced  crossing 
in  the  punt^  behind  which  we  swam  our  horses;  since 
then  the  clouds  had  hung  unceasingly  upon  the  mountain 
ranges^  and  though  much  of  what  had  fallen  would  be  in 
all  probability  snow^  we  could  not  doubt  but  that  the 
Rangitata  would  afford  us  some  trouble,  nor  were  We  even 
certain  about  the  Ashburton^  a  river  which^  thoiigh  partly 
glacier-fed,  is  generally  easily  crossed  anywhere.  We  found 
Vie  Ashburton  high,  but  lower  than  it  had  been  in  one  oir 
two  of  the  eleven  crossing  places  between  our  afternoon  and 
evening  resting  places ;  we  were  wet  up  to  the  saddle  flaps— 
BtiU  we  were  able  to  proceed  without  any  real  difficulty-^ 
that  night  it  snowed — and  the  next  morning  we  started 
amid  a  heavy  rain,  being  anxious,  if  possible,  to  make 
my  own  place  that  night* 

Soon  after  we  started  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  clouds 
slowly  lifting  themselves  from  the  mountain  sides  enabled 
my  companion  to  perceive  the  landmarks,  which^  in  the 
absence  of  any  kind  of  track,  serve  to  direct  the  traveller 
from  Mr.  Fhillips^s  house  to  the  spot  where  1  hope  my 
own  may  be  before  this  meets  the  e^e  of  any  but  myself 

We  kept  on  the  right-hand  side  of  a  long  and  open 
valley,  the  bottom  of  which  consisted  of  a  large  swamp, 
from  which  rose  terrace  after  terrace  up  the  tnountains 
on  either  side ;  the  country  is,  as  it^  were^  crumpled  up 
in  an  extraordinary  manneri  so  diat  it  is  full  of  small  ponds 
or  lagoons — sometimes  dry-^sometimes  merely  swampy — 
now  as  full  of  water  as  they  could  be*    The  number  of  these 
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is  great;  ther  do  not  hoireyer  attract  the  eye,  being  hidden 
bjr  the  hfllocKS  with  which  eadi  is  more  or  len  eurroonded; 
ther  Tary  in  extent  from  a  few  aqnare  feet  or  yards  to 
peinaps  an  acre  or  two,  while  one  or  two  attain  the 
dimensions  of  a  considerable  lake.  There  is  no  timbor  in 
this  Tslley,  and  accordingljr  the  scenery,  though  on  a  large 
scale,  is  neither  impressive  nor  pleasing;  Uie  mountains 
are  large  swelling  hammocks,  grassed  up  to  the  summit, 
and  though  steeply  declivitous,  entirely  destitute  of  predpioe. 

It  must  be  understood  that  I  am  speaking  of  the  valley 
in  Question  through  which  we  were  traveSing,  and  not 
of  ue  general  aspect  of  the  country:  on  the  other  aide 
the  Bangitata  the  mountains  rise  much  higher,  and  looldng 
up  the  gorffe  many  summits  meet  the  eye,  on  which  the 
snow  rests  tul  the  year  round,  and  on  whose  sides  lie  miles 
and  miles  of  iced-plum-cake-lookin^  glacier;  these  are  a 
continuation  of  the  range  which  culmmates  in  Mount  Cook, 
a  glorious  fellow,  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high,  and  shaped  most  sublimely. 

Before  I  describe  the  river,  I  may  as  well  say  a  word 
on  the  nature  of  back  country  travelling  in  the  Canterbury 
settlement.  It  is  so  hard  for  an  Englishman  to  rid  himseu 
not  only  of  hedges  and  ditches  and  cuttings  and  bridges, 
but  of  fields,  of  houses,  of  all  signs  of  human  care  and 
attention,  that  I  can  hardly  hope  to  give  any  adequate  idea 
of  the  effect  it  produces  upon  a  stranger.  That  effect  is 
ceasing  rapidly  upon  myself:  indeed  I  feel  as  if  I  had  never 
been  accustomed  to  anything  else — so  soon  does  a  person 
adapt  himself  to  the  situation  in  which  he  finds  himself 
placed. 

Suppose  you  were  to  ask  your  way  from  Mr.  Phillips's 
station  to  mine,  I  should  direct  you  thus: — ''Work  your 
way  towards  yonder  mountain — ^pass  underneath  it  between 
it  and  the  lake,  having  the  mountain  on  your  right  hand 
and  the  lake  on  your  lefi — if  you  come  upon  any  swamps 
|ro  round  them,  or  if  you  think  you  can,  go  through  them ; 
if  you  get  stuck  up  by  any  creeks,  fa  creek  is  the  colonial 
term  for  a  stream)  you'll  very  likely  see  cattle  marks,  by 
following  the  creek  up  and  down;  but  there  is  nothing 
there  ^at  ought  to  stick  you  up  if  you  keep  out  of  the 
big  swamp  at  die  bottom  of  the  valley ;  afber  passing  that 
mountain,  follow  the  lake  till  it  ends,  keeping  welQ  on 
the  hill  side  above  it,  and  make  the  end  of  the  valley, 
where  you  will  come  upon  a  high  terrace  above  a  large 
gully,  with  a  very  strong  creek  at  the  bottom  of  it — get 
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dowa  the  terraoe^  where  you'll  eee  a  patch  of  btimt  ground, 
and  follow  down  the  river  bed  till  it  opens  on  to  a  flat; 
turn  to  your  left  and  keep  down  the  mountain  sides  that 
run  along  the  Bangitata;  keep  well  near  them,  and  so  avoid 
the  swamps;  cross  the  Bangitata  opposite  where  you  see 
a  large  river  bed  coming  into  it  from  the  other  side,  and 
follow  this  river  bed  till  you  see  my  hut  some  eight  miles 
up  it'*  Perhaps  I  have  thus  been  better  able  to  describe 
the  nature  of  the  travelling  than  by  any  other — if  one  can 
get  anything  that  can  be  manufactured  into  a  feature  and 
ee  dignified  with  a  niune  once  in  five  or  six  miles,  one  it 
very  lucky. 

Well — we  had  followed  these  directions  fi)r  some  way, 
as  inx  in  fact  as  the  terrace,  when  the  river  coming  into 
full  view,  I  saw  that  the  Bangitata  was  very  high;  worse- 
thaa  that  I  saw  Mr.  Phillips  and  a  party  of  men  who 
w^e  taking  a  dray  over  to  a  run  just  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  and  who  had  been  prevented  from  crossing  ioit 
ten  days  by  the  state  of  the  water.  Among  them^  to  my 
horroFy  I  recognised  my  cadet  whom  I  had  left  behind 
me  with  beef  which  he  was  to  have  taken  over  to  my 
place  a  week  and  more  back;  whereon  my  mind  misgave 
me  diat  a  poor  Irishman  who  had  been  left  alone  at  my 
place,  might  be  in  a  sore  plight,  having  been  left  mm 
no  meat  and  no  human  being  within  reach  for  a  period 
often  days.  I  don't  think  I  should  have  attempted  crossing 
the  river,  but  for  this;  under  the  circumstances,  however, 
I  determined  at  once  on  making  a  push  for  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly taking  my  two  cadets  with  me,  and  the  unfortunate 
beef  that  was  a&eady  putrescent,  (it  had  lain  on  the  ground 
in  a  sack  all  the  time)  we  started  along  under  the  hills 
sad  got  opposite  the  place  where  I  intended  crossing  by 
about  three  o'clock.  I  had  climbed  the  mountain  side  and 
surveyed  the  river  from  thence  before  approaching  the 
river  itself.  At  last  we  were  by  the  water's  edge — of 
course  I  led  the  way,  being  as  it  were,  patronus  of  the 
expedition,  and  having  been  out  some  four  months  longer 
thim  either  of  my  companions — still,  having  never  crossed 
any  of  the  rivers  on  horseback  in  a  fresh,  having  never 
seen  the  Bangitata  in  a  fresh,  and  being  utterly  unable 
to  guess  how  deep  any  stream  would  take  me,  it  may  be 
imagined  that  I  felt  a  certain  amount  of  caution  to  be 
necessary,  and  accordingly  folding  my  watch  in  my  pocket- 
handkerchief  and  tying  it  round  my  neck  in  case  of  having 
to  swim  for  it  unexpectedly,  I  strictly  forbade  the  other 
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two  to  stir  from  the  bank  until  thejr  saw  me  safely  on  the 
other  side. 

Not  that  I  intended  to  let  my  horse  swim:  in  fitct  I 
had  made  up  my  mind  to  let  the  old  Irishman  wait  a  little 
longer  rather  than  deliberately  swim  for  it;  my  two  com- 
pamons  were  worse  moonted  than  I  was,  and  the  rushing 
water  might  only  too  probably  affect  their  heads;  thougS 
mine  had  already  bea>me  quite  indifferent  to  it — ^it  had 
not  been  so  at  first — ^these  two  men,  however,  had  been 
only  in  the  settlement  a  week,  and  I  should  have  deemed 
myself  highly  culpable  had  I  allowed  them  to  swim  a  river 
on  horseback,  though  I  am  sure  both  would  have  been  ready 
enough  to  do  so  if  occasion  required. 

As  I  said  before,  at  last  we  were  on  the  water's  edge; 
a  rushing  stream  some  sixty  yards  wide  was  the  firM  in- 
stalment of  our  passage — ^it  was  about  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  cream  and  soot,  and  how  deep?     I  had  not 
the  remotest  idea,  the  only  thing  for  it  was  to  go  in  and 
see;  so  choosing  a  spot  just  above  a  spit  and  a  rapid — 
at  such  spots  there  is  sure  to  be  a  ford,  if  there  is  a  ford 
anywhere — I  walked  my  mare  quickly  into  it,  having  perfect 
confidence  in  her,  and,  1  believe,  she  having  more  confidence 
in  me  than  some  who  have  known  me  in  England  might 
suppose:    in   we  went — ^in  the  middle  of  the  stream  the 
water  was  only  a  little  over  her  belly,  (she  is  sixteen  hands 
high);  a  little  further,  by  sitting  back  on  my  saddle  and 
lifting  my  feet  up,  I  might  have  avoided  getting  them 
wet,  had  I  cared  to  do  so — but  I  was  more  intent  on  having 
the  mare  well  in  hand,  and  on  studying  die  appearance 
of  the  remainder  of  the  stream,  than  on  thinking  of  my 
own  feet  just  then ;    after  that  the  water  grew  uiallower 
rapidly,  and  I  soon  had  the  felicity  of  landing  my  mare 
on  the  shelving  shingle  of  the  opposite  bank.     So  ftur  so 
good — I  beckoned  to  my  companions,  who  speedily  followed, 
and   we  all   three  proceeded  down  the  spit  in  search  of 
a  good  crossing  place  over  the  next  stream.    We  were 
soon  beside  it,  and  very  ugly  it  looked.    It  must  have  been 
at  least  a  hundred  yajrds  broad — I  think  more— but  water 
is  so  deceptive  that  I  dare  not  affix  any  certain  width.    I 
was  soon  in  it — advancing  very  slowly  above  a  slightly  darker 
line  in  the   water,  whic^  assured  me  of  its  being  shallow 
for  some  little  way — this  failing,  I  soon  found  myself  de- 
scending into  deeper  water — first  over  my  boots  for  some 
yards — then  over  the  top  of  my  gaiters   for  some  yards 
more — this  continued  so  long  that  I  was  in  hopes  of  being 
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able  to  get  entirely  oyer,  when  suddenly  the  knee  against 
which  the  stream  came  was  entirely  wet^  and  the  water 
was  rushing  so  furiously  past  me  that  my  poor  mare  was 
leaning  oyer  tremendously — already  she  had  begun  to  snort, 
as  horses  do  when  they  are  swimming,  and  I  knew  well 
that  my  companions  would  haye  to  swim  for  it  eyen  though 
I  myself  might  haye  got  through,  so  I  yery  gently  turned 
her  head  round  down  stream  and  quietly  made  back  again 
for  the  bank  which  I  had  left;  she  had  got  nearly  to  the 
shore,  and  I  could  again  detect  a  darker  line  in  the  water, 
which  was  now  not  oyer  her  knees,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
down  she  went  up  to  her  belly  in  a  quicksand,  in  which 
she  began  floundering  about  in  fine  style.  I  was  off  her 
back  and  into  the  water  that  she  had  left  in  less  time 
than  it  takes  to  write  this.  I  should  not  haye  thought  of 
leaying  her  back  unless  sure  of  my  ground,  for  it  is  a  canon 
in  riyer  crossing  to  stick  to  your  horse.  I  pulled  her  gently 
out,  and  followed  up  the  dark  line  to  the  shore  where 
my  two  friends  were  only  too  glad  to  receiye  me.  By  the 
way,  all  this  time  I  had  had  a  companion  in  the  shape 
of  a  cat  in  a  bag,  which  I  was  taking  oyer  to  my  place 
as  an  antidote  to  the  rats,  which  were  most  unpleasantly 
abundant  there.  I  nursed  her  on  the  pommel  of  my  saddle 
all  through  this  last  stream,  and  saye  in  the  episode  of 
the  quicksand  she  had  not  been  in  the  least  wet ;  then,  how- 
eyer,  she  did  drop  in  for  a  sousing,  and  mewed  in  a  manner 
that  went  to  my  heart  I  am  yery  fond  of  cats,  and  this 
one  is  a  particularly  fayourable  specimen:  it  was  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  heard  her  purring  through  the  bag, 
as  soon  as  I  was  again  mounted,  and  had  her  in  front  of 
me  as  before. 

So  T  failed  to  cross  this  stream  there,  but  determined, 
if  possible,  to  get  across  the  riyer  and  see  whether  my 
Irishman  was  aliye  or  dead,  we  turned  higher  up  the 
stream,  and  by  and  by  found  a  place  where  it  diyided; 
by  carefully  selecting  a  spot  I  was  able  to  cross  the  first 
stream  without  the  waters  getting  higher  than  my  saddle- 
flaps,  and  the  second  scarcely  oyer  the  horse's  belly ;  after 
that  there  were  two  streams  somewhat  similar  to  the  first, 
and  then  the  dangers  of  the  passage  of  the  riyer  might 
be  considered  as  accomplished;  the  dangers — ^but  not  the 
difficulties — these  consisted  in  the  sluggish  creeks  and 
swampy   ground  thickly   oyergrown   wim  Irishman  snow- 

S>rass  and  Spaniard,  which  extend  on  either  side  the  riyer 
or  half-a-mile  and  more — but  to  cut  a  long  story  short. 
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we  got  oyer  these  too,  ind  then  we  were  on  tike  tfainglj 
riyer  bed  which  leads  up  to  the  tpot  on  which  mj  hot 
is  made*  and  my  house  making;  this  river  was  new  a 
l^rawling  torrent,  hardly  less  dangeroos  to  cross  than  the 
Jtangitata  itaelfi  diongh  ccmtaining  not  a  tithe  of  the  water; 
the  boulders  are  so  large  and  Uie  water  so  nowerftd — in 
its  ordinary  condition  it  is  little  more  than  a  large  brook; 
now,  though  not  absolutely  fresh,  it  was  as  unpleasant  a 
place  to  put  a  horse  into  as  one  need  wish;  there  was 
nothing  for  it,  howeyer,  and  we  crossed  and  recressed  it 
four  times  without  nnisadyenture,  and  finally,  with  neat 
pleasure  I  perceived  a  twinkling  l^ht  <m  the  terrace  wnere 
the  hut  was,  which  assured  me  at  once  that  the  old  Irishman 
was  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  Two  or  three  vigorous 
^coo-eva**  brought  him  down  to  the  side  of  the  creek 
which  Dounds  my  run  upon  one  side. 

^  I  will  now  return  to  the  subject  of  wild  Irishman  and 
wild  Spaniard.  The  former  is  a  thorny  tree  growing  with 
ungainly  unmanageable  boughs,  sometimes  as  large  as  our 
own  hawthorn  trees,  generally  about  the  sixe  of  a  gooseberry 
bush ;  he  does  not  appear  to  me  to  have  a  single  redeeming 
feature,  being  neither  pleasant  to  the  eye  nor  good  for 
food;  he  is  nighly  inflammable  when  dry,  and  a  single 
match,  Judiciouslv  applied,  will  bum  acres  and  acres  ci 
him.  I  mvsdf  bein^  up  the  Waimakiriri  one  afternoon, 
far  beyond  the  possibility  of  doing  any  mischief,  (a  very 
easy  matter  when  burning  country)  stuck  a  match  into  a 
forest  of  Og^gian  Irishmen  that  had  lain  battening  upon 
a  rich  alluviu  flat  for  yecurs.  I  camped  down  upon  the 
other  side  the  river,  and  waking  at  constant  intervals  during 
the  night,  was  treated  with  the  grandest  conflagration  that 
I  have  ever  seen.  I  could  hear  the  crackling  of  thorns 
above  the  rushing  of  the  river,  while  the  smoke  glaring 
and  lurid  was  risine  up  to  heaven  in  v<dumes  awfully  grand 
and  quite  indescribable;  next  morning  there  was  nothing 
left  but  the  awkward  gnarled  trunks,  naked  and  desolate, 
rising  from  the  blackeneid  soil ;  a  few  ^ears  would  rot  these 
too  away^  and  rich  grass  would  spnng  up,  where  before 
its  growth  had  been  prevented  by  the  overriiadowing  ef 
its  more  powerful  neighbours. 

A  match  is  the  first  step  in  the  subjumtion  of  any 
large  tract  of  new  country;  thenoe  date  iamlm  navm,  as 
it  were;  the  match  had  better  be  applied  in  spring;  su^ 
at  least  is  the  general  opinion  out  here,  and  I  think  the 
right  one,  though  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  think  that  antumn 
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must  be  better.  The  fire  dries  up  many  swamps — at  least 
many  disappear  after  country  has  been  once  or  twice  burnt  i 
the  water  moves  more  freely^  unimpeded  by  the  tangled 
and  decaying  vegetation  which  accumulates  round  it  during 
the  lapse  of  centuries,  and  the  sun  gets  freer  access  to  the 
ground;  cattle  do  much  also— they  form  tracks  through 
swamps,  and  trample  cotmtry  down,  and  make  it  harder 
and  firmer;  sheep  do  much — they  convey  the  seeds  of 
the  best  grass  in  their  dung,  and  tread  it  into  the  ground : 
the  difference  between  country  that  has  been  fed  upon  by 
any  live  stock  even  for  a  sin^^le  year,  and  country  whicn 
has  never  yet  been  stocked  is  very  noticeable:  country 
that  has  been  stocked  any  length  of  time  is  assuming  quite 
a  difierent  ajipearance  to  that  which  unstocked  country 
originally  similar  now  wears. 

'  I  will  mention  a  few  facts  connected  with  firing  country, 
which  may  perhaps  be  not  generall;^'  known  in  England: 
first  and  foremost,  that  the  most  furious  fire  of  grass  may 
be  crossed  with  impunity  on  horseback;  it  is  never  more 
than  a  strip  some  four  or  five  feet  broad,  and  a  man  either 
on  fi>ot  or  on  horseback  can  almost  always  rush  through  it 
without  being  in  the  least  burnt.  Secondly,  that  it  does'nt 
often  km  sheep,  it  burns  their  wool,  it  ofl;en  spoils  their 
feet,  and  sometimes  bums  their  bellies  so  as  to  cause  death ; 
a  gentleman  however  of  my  acquaintance  had  four  hundred 
sheep  burnt  the  other  day,  but  only  forty  of  them  have 
died,  and  the  rest  are  aU  expected  to  recover.  Thirdly, 
that  sheep  will  run  towards  smoke  and  have  no  notion  of 
getting  out  of  the  way  of  fire,  and  fourthly,  that  they 
may  be  smothered  by  the  smoke  of  a  fire  some  two  or  three 
miles  off  them ;  under  peculiar  circumstances  I  have  been 
told  this,  but  have  been  unable  to  verify  it. 

Now  to  return  to  wild  Spaniard — Irishman  was  a  nuisance, 
but  Spaniard  is  simply  detestable — ^he  is  sometimes  called 
spear-grass,  and  grows  to  about  the  size  of  a  mole-hill ;  all 
over  the  back  country  everywhere  as  thick  as  mole-hills 
in  a  very  mole-hilly  field  at  home.  His  blossom  is  attached 
to  a  high  spike  bristling  with  spears  pointed  every  way 
and  very  acutely ;  each  leaf  is  pointed  with  a  strong  spear, 
and  so  firm  is  it,  that  if  vou  come  within  its  reach,  no 
amount  of  clothing  about  the  legs  will  prevent  you  from 
feeling  the  efiects  of  his  displeasure :  I  have  ha'd  my  legs 
marked  all  over  by  it.  Horses  hate  the  Spaniard — and  no 
wonder — ^in  the  back  country  when  travelling  without  a 
track,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  your  horse   from  yawing 
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about  this  way  and  that  to  dodge  him,  and  if  he  geta 
stack  np  by  three  or  four  growinff  dose  together,  he  will 
jump  them  or  do  anything  rather  than  walk  through  them. 
The  leaf  is  something  in  growth  and  consirtency  like  a 
large  samphire,  and  nas,  when  braised,  a  yery  powerfbl 
smell,  something  between  aniseed  and  samphire,  (a  great 
deal  of  samphire)  and  the  capsules,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  Fain  the  chemist's  for  two  shillings,  or  at  Deck's  for 
three;  a  kind  of  white  wax  exudes  during  early  autumn 
from  diis  leaf;  a  careless  observer  might  not,  nowcTer,  notice 
this;  the  whole  plant  burns  with  great  brilliancy,  giving 
a  peculiarly  bright  light,  and  lasting  for  a  long  time ;  if,  when 
camping  out,  I  had  laid  anything  down  on  the  grass  and 
was  unable  to  find  it,  (the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world 
te  do,  and  the  most  annoying  when  you  have  done  it)  a 
Spaniard  laid  on  the  fire  would  throw  an  illumination  on 
the  subject  which  no  amount  of  sticks  would  do ;  his  root 
is  capable  of  supporting  human  life  for  a  long  time,  but 
the  taste  is  so  very  strong  that  I  should  be  excessively 
loth  to  eat  it  myself  upon  any  consideration;  if,  when 
camping  out,  you  stir  your  tea  with  a  small  portion  of  a 
single  leaf,  it  will  make  the  whole  pannikin  taste  of  it 
80  much  for  Spaniaird.  Corpnita  is  a  pretty  little  evergreen, 
which  reminded  me  at  once  of  the  bushes  in  a  piece  of 
worsted  work:  any  one  who  saw  it  would  say  the  same 
in  a  minute. 

If,  however,  I  were  to  go  on  yarning  about  the  plants, 
I  should  never  have  done.  I  think  Spaniard  and  Irishman 
are  the  two  deserving  of  most  notice,  but  on  the  whole 
the  Canterbury  flora  is  neither  extensive  nor  anything  ap- 
proaching in  beauty  to  that  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  the 
countries  which  in  general  aspect  this  more  nearly  resembles 
than  any  other  that  I  h^ve  yet  seen.  It  lacks,  however, 
the  charm  of  association;  there  is  such  a  iumble  of  old 
things  and  new ;  the  old  things  seem  all  to  have  got  here 
by  mistake,  and  the  new  things  are  so  painfully  and  glaringly 
new,  and  predominate  so  largely  over  the  old  ones,  that 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Canteroury  ever  had  existed  before 
the  pilgrims  came  there  in  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty. 
A  person  would  understand  the  almost  oppressive  feeling 
of  newness  about  everything,  were  he  to  enter  into  a  coloniiu 
slab  hut,  and  see  an  old  carved  oak  chest  in  the  comer 
marked  with  a  date  early  in  the  seventeenth  century ;  the 
effect  is  aboi^t  as  incongruous  and  about  as  startling  as  it 
^ould  be  to  a  geologist  to  discover  the  backbone   of  an 
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icthTotatinis  in  the  cone  of  VesnYiasy  or  to  an  antiquary 
to  find  a  beadle*8  cocked  hat  and  staff  in  the  ruins  of 
PoMtam. 

Not  but  that  even  this  place  has  some  old  things  belong* 
ing  to  it!  but  they  are  rapidly  passing  aw^.  I  saw  a 
Maori  woman  standing  near  the  market-place  in  Christ  chureli 
the  day  before  I  left  it  last — ^her  petticoat  was  of  dark  g^een> 
and  the  upper  part  of  her  dress  was  scarlet;  a  kerchief  was 
folded  not  ungracefully  about  her  head,  and  she  was  smok- 
ing a  short  black  cutty-pipe,  splendi^y  coloured,  l^ere 
she  stood,  staring  vacantly  at  the  sky  in  the  middle  of  the 
street;  her  face  not  unpleasing,  with  a  gentle,  patient  ex- 
pression, rather  resembling  that  of  an  amiable,  good-tempered 
animal,  than  an  intelligent  being;  her  stature  wonderfully 
tally  so  much  so,  as  to  have  won  for  her  the  appellation 
among  her  kindred,  of  ''Mary  in  the  clouds ;"  her  proper 
dwelling-place  is  on  the  west  coast,  on  the  other  side  the 
Horunui ;  but  then  she  happened  to  be  in  Christ  church, 
the  tribe  being  on  one  of  its  yearly  or  half-yearly  migrations. 
My  eyes  were  rivetted  at  once  by  a  figure  so  new  and  so 
picturesque,  and  the  same  sensation  of  what  a  jumble  it  all 
was  came  over  me,  as  I  noticed  that  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whose  shop  she  stood  waa  "  Tumbull** — Turnbull — 
and  "  Mary  in  the  clouds," — there  was  no  doubt,  however, 
whose  star  was  in  the  ascendant  The  Maories  in  this  island  are 
rapidly  becoming  extinct,  one  scarcely  ever  sees  a  child 
among  them.  European  diseases,  measles,  scarlet  fever,  &c., 
&c  carry  them  off  wholesale,  and  I  am  told  that  accord- 
ing to  the  best  calculations,  another  fifty  years  will  have 
swept  them  away  from  among  the  nations  of  the  earth.  In 
the  north  I  hear  that  the  race  is  much  finer,  and  that  these 
are  a  miserable  remnant  of  tribes  expelled  thence. 

I  will  now  touch  briefly  upon  ^the  birds  of  the  place — 
will  then  describe  the  **  coo-ey,"  and  finally  bring  the  reader 
safely  home  to  my  hut.  With  regard  to  the  birds,  the  first 
thing  that  strikes  one  is  their  great  scarcity :  save  an  ubiqui- 
tous lark  exactly  like  our  English  lark,  except  that  it  does 
not  sing,  and  has  two  white  feathers  in  the  tail,  one  sees  no 
birds  at  all ;  by  and  by  however,  one  finds  out  that  there  are 
several  more,  and  after  travelling  in  the  back  country,  one 
begins  almost  to  believe  that  Canterbury  is  not  much  more 
dencient  in  birds  than  our  own  island  at  home.  The  plains 
are  entirely  destitute  of  timber,  so  that  they  find  no  shelter, 
and  are  forced  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  dense  forests  of 
the  inner  and   western   portions  of  the  settlement.      The 
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Mxl  doog  Aat  ttiftetf  one  after  lianM  fband  out  that  &ec« 
«rt  birds,  is,  that  th^  are  wofiderfnl^  dmilar  to  our  ova; 
meat  of  our  English  birds  are  represented,  the  \aA  la  nearly 
identical — the  quail  is  the  same — the  hawk  the  same,  tbe 
robin  haa  its  eotrntemot  here  in  a  bird  with  a  slate  coIonKd 
head  cad  throat,  and  a  eaaarjr  coknired  breast,  to  aD  intents 
aad  porpoeaa  it  is  a  robitt  ftr  aH  that ;  it  is  nrach  tamer  diaa 
our  robin  at  home,  so  mneh  so,  that  you  caa  1:31  as  masj 
of  tiMm  wi A  a  sdck  as  jwi  please    that  is,  if  70a  hafc  a 
mind  to  do  so.    All  the  wild  birds  here  are  much  tamer  thsa 
dMy  are  in  Sag^d.    I  haye  seen  the  rarest  kind  of  moon- 
tain  dock  swimming  within  fire  yards  of  me,  as  onconcemedly 
as  dioi^h  I  had  no  sonl  for  roast  daek  or  seaacming.     There 
are  several  dodos:  the  paradise  dodc,  not  a  dnck   prefer 
but  a  goose,  is  the  commonest;  the  male  bird  when  fiyii^ 
appears  nearly  bladL-— the  female  black,  with  a  white  heaiC 
a  nuinlike  lookina  bird ;  die  male  bird  says  *'  wfaia — whiz — 
nidi/'  Ttry  much  in  his  throat,  and  dwelling,  a  hmg  time 
on  the  zy  the  female  sereams  like  Bryant's  waterfowl  was 
soppeaed  to  be  shortly  about  to  scream  at  the  time  that  he 
addressed  her;  see  these  birds  on  the  ground,  and  their 
plumage  appears  Tery  beautifiil  indeed-^the  moment  they 
tdce  wmg  mer  resume  their  sable  habiliments.    Then  tl«ie 
are  the  grey  duck  and  llie  mountain  duck — ^rarer,  less  strik- 
ing in  their  pessonal  appearance,  and  better  eating.    The 
wren,  and  the  tomtit,  and  the  thrush,  all  are  representsd 
quite  as  nearly  or  eren  more  so  than  the  robin,  save  tiiat  the 
tooitit  is  black-headed  with  a  rellow  breast ;  besides  tbc«e, 
there  is  a  kind  of  parrot  called  tbelndEa,  of  adusky  green  and 
a  dirty  red  plumage,  and  a  Tery  pretty  Ktde  parroqne^  bi^t 

Ereen  with  a  little  blue  and  yellow.  The  parson  bird  is  as 
ig  as  a  starlinff,  with  a  glossy,  starling  looking  appearance, 
sare  that  from  his  throat  projects  a  cravat-like  tuft  of  white 
feathers,  whence  his  name.  This  bird  sings  very  swee^, 
as  do  the  others  generally,  and  can  be  tauffht  to  talk  yery 
welL  The  wood-hen  is  windless,  and  marked  not  whe^ 
imHte  a  hen  pheasant,  but  with  a  short  bobtail  instead  of  a 
long  one;  it  walln  round  about  your  fire  when  you  are 
camping  out  with  imperturbable  gravi^ — ^it  will  eat  ereiy- 
thing  and  anything — it  has  the  reputation  of  being  a  Te^ 
foul  feeder ;  when  stewed  howerer  fer  a  good  long  time,  it 
is  considered  very  good  eating.  ^  It  is  generally  yerj  fet,  iaoA 
the  oil  that  is  extracted  {rem  it  is  reckoned  sovereign  for 
wounds  and  for  hair,  and  for  greasing  boots ;  and  in  feet  if 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  finest  animal  oils  known.  It  comes 
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tojaytfalagrvdyaiidiiTeiyeaaly  CMQ^;  eroryilepittakM 
it  fcieM  itahead  Ibrward, and boM  its  tail «p aad  down,  which 
ghrea  it  a  Paul  Pry  sort  of  look  that  is  radier  lodicross* 
There  is  a  large  and  Tory  beaotifol  pigeon — and  besidea 
these  I  should  add  the  *'more  nork/'  a  night  bird  which  is 
stq>posed  to  say  these  words.  The  laughing  jackass  is  ludike 
the  well*behaTed  boy,  inasmuch,  as  me  latter  is  seen  and 
not  heard,  the  former  is  heard  bat  has  never  yet  been  seen; 
I  should  never  have  svqfiposed  it  to  resemble  a  langhing 
jackass,  never  having  heard  a  jackass  lauffh,  unless  1  had 
been  told  that  it  did  so;  but  the  parties  who  stood  q;K>nsors 
for  the  bird,  doubtless  knew  what  thqr  were  about,  and  I 
might  be  highly  culpable  were  I  to  s^le  them  faacifid  or 
misinformed^ 

So  much  for  the  birds^-not  that  I  have  enumerated  all 
fay  any  means,  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  pecu- 
Imr  localities  will  doubtless  enable  me  to  extend  my  list. 
With  regard  to  the  gigantic  extinct  bird  the  moa  or  dinomis, 
I  may  mention  that  its  bones  are  constantly  found,  and  that 
near  each  is  always  a  small  heap  of  round  smoothly  polished 
agate,  or  flint,  or  cornelian  stones,  from  the  siae  of  a  bantam's 
c^gg  downwards.  These,  however  remarkable  it  may  appear, 
were  the  gizsard  stones  of  the  individuaL 

Now  ror  the  ''  ooo-ey."  This  corresponds  to  our  English 
hoyl  halloa  I  but  is  infinitely  more  puzzling,  for  the  hajf 
and  the  halloa  are  generally  but  preludes  to  an  es^lioit 
expcession  in  plain  English  of  the  wishes  of  the  hoyer  or 
the  halloer,  to  the  hoyee  or  halloee  respectively.  Coo-e^ 
however  is  hr  more  extended  in  its  signification,  and  la 
often  expected  to  convey  that  signification  in  itself.  Coo-ev 
can  be  heard  for  a  very  very  long  way — the  **  coo**  is  dwelt 
on  for  some  time,  and  the  **  ey'*  is  brought  out  sharp  and 
quick  in  high  relief  from  the  **  coo,"  and  at  an  unnaturally 
hig^  pitch.  It  requires  some  courage  to  give  vent  to  a 
coo-ey  at  first ;  the  first  attempts  are  generaify  abortive,  not 
to  say  rather  doleful  and  somewhat  ludicrous ;  by  and  bye 
one  gains  confidence,  and  one's  coo-ey s  are  more  suceessAu ; 
my  own  at  present  is  quite  ummpeachable,  though  in  Eng- 
land nothing  would  have  induced  me  to  give  utterance  to 
such  a  noise. 

The  bi:^her*boy  ii  coming  up  with  the  meat.  He 
coo-eys  a  long  way  oS,  and  by  the  time  he  has  got  up  to  the 
house  the  door  is  opened  to  receive  the  meat,  and  he  goes 
on  his  way  rejoicing.  A  man  comes  to  the  Kakaia,  and 
finds  it  bimk  to  bank;   seeing  Dunford's  accommodation- 
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house  on  the  other  side  the  river,  he  coo-ejrs  some  three 
or  four  times  to  it.  At  Dunford's  accommodation-house 
thej  see  the  river  bank  to  bank,  and  the  man  on  the  other 
side  of  it ;  thej  hear  him  coo-ey,  by  which  he  means,  **  come 
over  and  help  me — and  they  coo-ey  back  again,  which 
means,  '*  its  no  earthly  use  your  stopping  there,  you  fbd ; 
the  river's  bank  to  bank,  and  no  human  being  can  cross." 
Coo-ey  means  breakfast's  ready — dinner's  ready — I'm  coming 
— bring  the  ferry-boat — ^mind  your  eye — come  here — get 
out  of  the  way  there — ^where  are  you  ?— I'm  here ! — ^in  wet 
anything  and  everything;  the  remaining  interpretations  to 
be  discovered,  as  the  classics  have  it,  ''inter  legendum." 
The  worst  of  the  sound  is,  that  the  moment  any  one  coo-eys, 
all  within  ear-shot  interpret  it  differently,  and  consider  it  to 
have  been  personally  addressed  to  themselves. 

So  like  Herodotus,  whose  authority  I  must  plead  for  this 
discursive  style  of  narration,  (although  the  real  excuse  must  be 
made  on  the  ground  of  the  excessively  adverse  circamstances 
under  which  I  am  writing),  I  have  brought  the  reader  safely 
back  to  the  side  of  the  stream  which  divides  my  run  from 
that  of  one  of  mv  next  neighbours,  whose  house,  however, 
is  more  than  thirty  miles  off.  There  I  coo-eyed,  and  the 
Irishman  came  down  the  terrace  and  met  us.  He  had  given 
us  up  for  lost,  and  had  seen  my  ghost  appearing  to  him  and 
telling  him  where  I  lay.  Then  we  went  up  the  terrace 
and  commenced  taking  the  swag  off  our  horses. 

Apropos  of  swag,  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  that 
travellers  are  always  accustomed  to  carry  their  blankets 
with  them ;  in  the  back  country  there  are  very  few  stations 
where  blankets  are  provided  for  more  than  the  actual  in- 
mates of  the  house  or  hut ;  besides  which  a  person  might 
easily  be  benighted,  and  have  to  camp  down  before  arriving 
at  his  destination.  My  swag  generally  is  as  follows: — A 
mackintosh  sheet,  two  blankets,  one  rough  pea-jacket,  saddle- 
bags, and  a  tether  rope  round  my  horse's  neck ;  if  I  meditate 
camping  out  beforehand,  I  take  a  pannikin  for  making  tea, 
and  a  little  axe  for  cutting  fire-wood — it  is  very  handy  and 
very  easily  carried — but  I  must  ndt  digress  further. 

When  I  reached  the  place  which  I  suppose  I  must  almost 
now  begin  to  call ''  home,"  it  was  already  dark,  and  a  cold 
drizzling  rain  had  set  in  for  an  hour  and  more ;  it  had  rained 
nearlv  continuously  in  the  ten  days  interval  of  my  absence 
at  Christ  Church,  and  accordingly  I   need   not   say  that 

vers  here  had  not  improved.    We  had  had  lovely  weather 
en  I  was  up  before,  and  had  taken  advantage  of  it  to 
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put  up  a  y  hut,  in  which  I  had  slept  the  night  before 
I  left. 

A  V  hut  is  a  roof  in  shape  like  the  letter  V  set  down, 
without  any  walls,  upon  the  ground;  mine  is  12  feet  long 
by  8  feet  broad;  it  does  not  commonly  possess  a  fireplace, 
but  I  had  left  space  for  one  in  mine  as  I  daily  expected 
winter  to  set  in  m  earnest,  and  having  been  informed  that 
my  hut  is  not,  at  the  lowest  computation,  under  two  thousand 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  I  did  not  relish  the  idea 
of  taking  all  my  meals  al  fresco  in  all  weathers.  No  signs 
of  winter,  however,  had  set  in  by  the  twenty-first  of  May, 
in  which  month  I  left;  the  nights,  it  is  true,  were  frosty,  but 
the  days  serene,  calm,  and  most  enjoyable ;  now,  however, 
the  wet  weather  had  fairly  commenced,  and  matters  looked 
very  different.  The  snow  that  was  before  upon  the  tops  of 
the  monntains  had  crept  a  long  way  down  their  flanks; 
the  higher  mountains  were  deeply  clothed,  and  gave  me 
the  impression  of  not  being  about  to  part  with  their  icy 
mantle  ere  the  return  of  summer.  It  is  wonderful,  however, 
how  much  of  it  is  now  melted. 

The  hut — ^now  fully  complete,  and  for  its  size  wonderfully 
comfortable  (I  have  written  all  this  in  it) — was  discovered 
to  be  neither  air  tight,  nor  water  tight;  the  floor,  or  rather 
the  ground,  was  soaked  and  soppy  with  mud;  the  nice 
warm  snow-grass  on  which  I  had  lain  so  comfortably  the 
night  before  I  left,  was  muddy  and  wet;  altogether,  there 
bemg  no  fire,  the  place  was  as  reyolting  looking  an  affair 
as  one  would  wish  to  see ;  coming  wet  and  cold  off  a  journey, 
we  had  hoped  for  better  things.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  make  the  best  of  it,  so  we  had  tea,  and  firied  some  of 
the  beef — the  smell  of  which  was  anything  but  agreeable — 
and  then  we  sat  in  our  great  coats,  on  tour  stones,  round 
the  fire,  and  smoked ;  then  I  baked  and  one  of  the  cadets 
washed  up — unorthodox — but  I  think  on  the  whole  prefer- 
able to  leaving  everything  unwashed  from  day  to  day ;  and 
then  we  arranged  our  blankets  as  best  we  could,  and  werd 
soon  asleep,  alike  unconscious  of  the  dripping  rain,  which 
came  through  the  roof  of~  the  hut,  and  of  the  cold  raw 
atmosphere  which  was  insinuating  itself  through  the  nu- 
merous crevices  of  the  thatch. 

We  will  awake  to  a  new  chapter. 
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Chapter  II. 

I  slept  in  aU  my  wet  thinn — booti  and  ail — ^how  oonld 
I  dry  diem?  how  change  uem?  I  have  done  ao  often 
ainee  I  have  been  in  New  Zealand,  and  cannot  say  thi^  I 
hare  ever  felt  the  least  hann  from  it,  though  I  would  alwayi 
change  if  I  conkL  I  haye  been  mnch  more  particakry 
howerer,  abont  another  kind  of  damp,  I  mean  that  which 
rises  firom  even  the  dryest  ground,  and  which  will  search 
through  any  amount  of  blankets.  I  have  always  beea 
carefcu  to  miake  a  layer  of  small  broken  boughs,  and  cutting 
snow-grass  or  tussodc-grass  with  the  little  axe,  to  spread  a 
corering  of  this  upon  it,  with  my  maddntodi  sheet  Imd 
orer  all,  no  damp  can  penetrate — ^it  is  Ihe  wet  £rom  bekw 
that  I  fear,  not  the  wet  from  abore.  I  have  not  had  a 
cold,  or  the  ghost  of  a  cold,  sinoe  I  have  been  ia  New 
Zeahmd. 

Bising  with  the  first  feint  li^  of  early  morning,  I  crossed 
the  creek — a  rushing  mountain  stream  which  runs  down  die 
▼alley  in  which  my  hut  now  is,  and  over  which  by  taking 
it  in  two  streams  you  can  find  two  or  three  crossing  places 
in  a  hundred  yurds,  where  you  can  get  over  drf  shod 
without  any  difficulty.  I  crossed  this  creek  and  went  to 
look  at  the  horses;  there  is  no  feed  on  this  side  die 
creek  at  present;  it  was  all  burnt  in  early  airtumn,  and 
the  grass  will  not  ^w  again  till  spring;  on  the  other 
side  there  is  splendid  feed,  so  we  turn  our  horses  on  to 
that;  we  kept  one  on  the  tether — tediered  to  a  tussock 
of  grass  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  New  Z^ealand  knot^-and 
let  the  others  loose;  they  will  always  keep  together  and 
are  sure  not  to  leave  the  one  that  is  tethered  fer  ofi^— that 
is,  if  they  know  the  horse.  The  nuisance  of  keeping  ahos» 
tethered  is  that  he  is  pretty  sure  to  tie  himself  up  as  it  is 
called.  New  Zealand  grass  is  not  a  sward  like  English 
grass,  but  it  consists  chiefly  of  large  yellow  tussocks  of  a 
very  stifiT,  tough,  hard  grass,  which  neither  horses,  nor  catde, 
nor  anything  else  will  eat,  except  when  it  is  springing  up 
tender  and  green,  after  having  been  just  burnt.  So  to«^ 
is  it  that  when  you  tether  your  horse  to  it,  he  may  pull 
all  night  but  cannot  get  away,  unless  you  have  adected  a 
very  weak  one,  and  he  pulls  it  up  root  and  all  out  of  the 
ground.  WeU,  the  horse  advances  cropping  the  tender 
grasses  that  spring  up  between  and  underneath  the  tussocks; 
he  then  turns  round,  and  of  course  turns  the  rope  too; 
the  rope  then  may  very  probably  be  detained  round  either 
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a  Spaniard,  or  a  burnt  tOMock,  or  a  small  piece  of  Irishman,  or 
what  not;  the  horse  goes  on  cropping  the  grass,  and  winds 
Ills  rope  round  thk  just  like  the  picture  of  the  hare  in 
Cruikshank's  illustration  of  the  waggish  musician.  Some* 
times  he  may  be  doubly  or  trebly  tied  up»  and  of  course 
he  may  have  contrived  t6  do  this  within  half-an-hour  of 
the  time  when  he  was  first  tethered  out :  it  is  a  very  annoyinff 
thing  to  go^  to  your  horse  the  first  thing  in  the  morning  and 
find  him  tied  up,  and  so  of  course  unable  to  feed,  when 

Sou  have  been  wanting  him  to  fill  his  belly  against  a  long 
ay's  journey  j  there  are  few  places  where  a  horse  does 
not  ^tand  a  pretty  good  chance  of  getting  tied  up,  (it  is 
astonishing  how  small  a  thing  will  answer  the  purpose); 
but  on  the  whole  I  prefer  tethering  a  horse  to  putting  a 

rof  hobbles  on  him,  so  do  almost  all  here.  Of  course 
last  care  of  a  considerate  traveller  before  going  to  bed, 
and  hie  first  care  before  even  washing  in  the  morning,  is 
to  look  at  his  horse. 

Well,  I  went  to  lo<^  at  the  horses,  the  creek  was  high-« 
too  high  to  Ret  over  dry  shod — but  very  orossable ;  I  changed 
the  horse  uat  was  on  the  tether,  one  of  my  cadet's,  and 
tethered  my  own  mare  on  as  nice  a  spot  as  I  could  find. 
I  then  returned  and  had  breakfast — ^it  was  still  raining, 
as  indeed  it  had  been  all  night — and  breakfast  was  not 
much  more  comfortable  than  tea  had  been  the  night  before. 
Then  we  all  set  to  work  at  the  hut,  completed  the  chimney, 
and  made  the  thatch  secure  by  laying  thin  sods  over  the 
rafters  and  putting  the  thatch  (of  wmdi  we  could  not  rMdilr 
set  any  more,  all  the  snow-grass  on  my  side  of  the  creek 
being  burnt)  over  these  sods,  as  secure  and  warm  a  covering 
as  can  be  poasibly  imagined;  in  the  evening  we  lighted 
oar  first  fire  inside  the  hut,  and  none  but  those  who  have  been 
in  similar  conditions  can  realise  the  pleasure  with  which 
we  beffan,  ere  bed  time,  to  feel  ourselves  again  quite  warm 
and  almost  dry.  It  rained  all  day — ^had  we  not  got  over 
the  Bangitata  when  we  did,  we  should  have  assuredly  been 
detained  another  wedc — ^it  rained,  I  say,  all  day,  and  the 
creek  got  very  high  indeed ;  it  has  a  river  bed  some  three 
or  fi>ur  hundred  yards  wide  opposite  my  hut,  and  precipices 
or  very  like  them  descend  on  it  upon  either  side  as  you 
«o  higher  up:  I  climbed  the  terrace  just  above  the  hut 
nom  time  to  time,  and  could  see  the  mare  on  the  other 
side  still  with  her  head  down  to  the  p^ound  quietly  feeding. 
^  You  may  stop  there  all  ni^ht,"  said  I  to  myself,  for  I  did 
not  relish  crossing  the  creek  m  its  then  condition :  we  could 
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hear  the  bonlden  thomp,  thump,  thump  beneath  the  roaring 
of  the  waters,  and  the  colour  of  the  stream  was  bright  ochre 
and  as  thick  as  pea^-soup.  Next  morning,  the  rain  haying 
continued  all  night,  matters  were  worse,  and  worse  still; 
the  mare  was  not  feeding,  she  was  evidently  tied  up— the 
only  wonder  being  that  she  had  not  tied  herself  up  before — 
matters  seemed  less  likely  to  improve  than  to  deteriorate, 
so  I  determined  to  cross  the  creek  at  once  and  release  her. 

Each  stream  was  a  furious  torrent,  more  resembling  a 
continued  cascade,  or  series  of  very  strong  rapids,  than  any 
thing  else;  the  thumping  and  clattering  of  the  boulders 
beneath  the  water  was  perfectly  horrid ;  divesting  myself  how- 
ever of  my  coat,  trowsers,  and  stockings,  and  retaining  my  boots, 
shirt,  and  waist-coat,  I  advanced  very  gently  into  the  first 
and  least  formidable  of  the  two  streams.  I  did  keep  my 
footing,  and  that  was  all ;  in  the  second  I  got  carried  off 
my  legs  a  few  yards,  and  pretty  severely  knocked  about 
by  boulders  as  big  as  my  head,  which  were  being  carried 
down  the  stream  like  pebbles.  I  then  released  the  mare, 
tethered  another  horse,  the  risk  of  losing  all  the  horses  being 
too  great  for  me,  to  allow  them  to  run  loose  while  still  new 
to  the  place,  (we  let  them  all  run  now)  and  then  I  found 
my  way  back  to  the  side  of  the  larger  stream ;  this  time  I  was 
hardly  in  before  my  legs  were  knocked  firom  under  me  and 
down  I  went  belter,  skelter,  willv,  nilly — of  course  quite 
unable  to  regain  my  lost  footing,  i  lay  on  my  bacj^  at  once 
and  did  not  resist  the  stream  a  bit,  kicked  out  with  my  legs 
and  made  the  bank  I  wanted  before  I  had  been  carried  down 
fifty  yards, — ^to  try  to  swim  would  have  been  absurd, — I  knew 
perfectly  well  what  I  was  doing  and  was  out  of  the  wata 
m  less  time  than  it  has  taken  me  to  write  this;  the  next 
stream  I  eot  over  all  right  and  was  soon  in  the  hut  before 
the  now  blazing  and  comfortable  fire. 

Oh !  what  fires  we  made ! — ^how  soon  the  snow-grass 
dried ! — how  soon  the  floor,  though  even  now  damp,  ceased 
to  be  slushy  !-^then  we  humped  in  three  stones  for  seats, 
on  one  of  which  I  am  sitting  writing,  while  the  others  are  at 
work  upon  the  house, — then  we  confined  the  snow-grass 
within  certain  limits  by  means  of  a  couple  of  poles  laid  upon 
the  ground  and  fixed  into  their  places  with  pegs, — then  we 
put  up  several  slings  to  hang  our  saddle-bags,  tea,  sugar, 
salt,  bundles,  &c. — then  we  made  a  horse  for  the  saddles, 
four  riding  saddles ;  and  a  pack  saddle — underneath  this 
;o  our  tools  at  one  end,  and  our  culinary  utensils,  limited 
ut  very  effective  at  the  other.    And  now  for  some  time 
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this  part  has  been  so  neatly  packed  in  the  first  instance, 
•nd  every  thing  has  been  so  neatly  kept  ever  since,  that  when 
we  come  into  it  of  a  night  it  wears  an  aspect  of  comfort  quite 
domestic,  even  to  the  cat  which  sits  and  licks  my  face  of  a 
night  and  purrs,  coming  in  always  just  after  we  are  in  bed 
by  means  of  a  hole  under  our  thatched  door  which  we  have 
left  for  her  especial  benefit  We  were  recommended  by  all 
means  to  tether  her  out  for  a  day  or  two  until  she  got  used  to 
the  place,  but  the  idea  struck  me  as  so  excessively  absurd 
that  I  did  not  put  it  in  practice.  Joking  apart,  however,  it  is 
a  thing  constantly  done. 

Rats  are  either  indigenous  to  New  Zealand,  or  have 
naturalised  themselves  here  with  great  success ;  they  would 
come  round  us  while  we  were  sitting  round  the  fire  and  steal 
the  meat  in  the  coolest  manner,  and  run  over  us  while  asleep 
in  the  tent,  before  we  had  put  the  hut  up  ;  now  however  we 
seem  entirely  free  from  them,  and  bless  the  cat  night  and  day. 

I  said  I  would  take  an  early  opportunity  of  describing  the 
process  of  camping  out. 

It  should  be  commenced  if  possible  one  hour  before  full 
dark ;  twilight  is  very  short  here !  I  never  found  it  out  so  much 
as  when  crossing  the  Bangitata  the  other  day,  not  the  occasion 
to  which  I  have  alluded  above  ;  but  since  then,  opposite 
Mount  Peel,  some  thirty  miles  lower  down ;  there  it  is  all  one 
stream,  of  which  more  anon.  Well,  it  was  daylight  when  I  got 
into  the  stream,  and  dark  when  I  got  out,  and  allowing  for  a 
slight  mistake  which  I  made  in  the  ford  at  first,  I  don't  suppose 
I  was  more  than  seven  or  eight  minutes  in  the  water. 

An  hour  before  dark  is  not  too  much  to  allow  of  all 
preparations  being  made  in  comfortable  daylight ;  of  course  the 
first  thing  to  look  out  for  in  choosing  a  spot  wherein  to  camp 
is  food  for  the  horse,  that  it  may  feed  well  against  the  next 
day's  journey ;  the  next  is  water  for  yourself,  and  the  third  is 
firewood,  and,  if  possible,  shelter ;— feed — water — and  fire- 
wood. On  having  found  a  spot  possessing  these  requisites — 
no  easy  matter  in  but  too  many  places — ^first  unswag  Uie  horse, 
either  tether  him  out,  or  let  him  run  according  to  the  propensity 
of  the  animal ;  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  a  horse  may  be  safely 
trusted  not  to  wander  many  hundred  yards  from  one's  camp- 
fire,  and  if  there  be  two  or  three  horses,  to  tether  one  is  quite 
sufficient ;  then  kindle  a  fire, — in  wet  weather  a  matter  often 
involving  considerable  delay.  The  secret  of  successfully  kind. 
Kng  a  nre  lies  in  having  plenty  of  very  small  wood  ready 
beforehand ;  dry  wood,  even  though  wet,  can  soon  be  taught 
to  light,  when  green  wood,  though  comparatively  dry,  will 
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do  nothing  but  smoke  and  smoulder^  and  make  the  eye  to 
smart,  and  weary  the  longs  with  blowing :  blowing  is  generally 
the  refuge  of  the  incompetent ;  a  few  puffs  may  sometimes 
help  a  lame  dos  oyer  the  style,  but  if  a  fire  wants  more  than 
this,  it  is  usuafiy  a  sign  that  it  has  been  badly  laid,  or  that 
the  wood  has  been  badly  selected.  White  men,  when  camping 
out,  generally  make  a  very  large  fire ;  the  Maori  makes  a 
little  one :  he  says,  "  the  white  man  a  fool — ^he  makes  a  large 
fire,  and  then  has  to  sit  away  from  it."  I  have  generally  myself 
followed  the  example  of  my  own  colour.  Then  set  on  a  pan- 
nikin of  water  to  Doil;  when  it  boils  throw  in  a  handful  of 
tea,  and  let  it  simmer :  sweeten  to  taste ;  fish  out  your  bread 
and  meat,  and  by  the  time  you  have  commenc^  feeding, 
you  will  commonly  find  that  dark  has  begun  to  descend  upon 
the  scene.  Tou  must  be  careful  to  avoid  laying  anything  down 
without  knowing  where  to  find  it  again,  or  you  will  rue  it :  lay 
every  thing  down  in  one  place,  close  by  your  saddle.  After 
tea — at  which  you  will  have  had  plenty  of  companions  in  the 
shape  of  robins  and  other  small  birds,  with  perhaps  a  woodhen 
or  two,  all  of  whom  will  watch  your  proceedings  with  the 

Keatest  interest — smoke  a  pipe,  and  then  cut  up  black  birch 
nghs,  or  tussock-grass,  or  snow-grass,  or  all  three,  and  make 
yourself  a  deep  warm  bed,  if  not  too  tired,  and  then  lav 
your  saddle  on  its  back ;  spread  the  mackintosh  sheet,  witn 
the  blankets  on  the  top  of  it ;  heap  up  a  good  fire,  and  lie 
down  to  rest;  use  the  hollow  of  the  saddle  as  a  pillow,  (it's 
astonishing  what  a  comfortable  pillow  it  makes) ;  don't  take  off 
any  of  y^ur  clothes,  except  your  boots  and  coat  (not  that  I  ever 
take  off  the  former  of  tnese  myself) ;  strap  the  mackintosh 
sheet,  blankets,  and  all  round  your  body,  and  I  don't  think 
that  there  is  any  fear  of  your  catching  or  even  feeling  cold. 
I  have  slept  very  warm  and  comfortable  thus,  and  m  the 
morning  found  the  remains  of  the  tea  frozen  in  my  pannikin, 
my  sponge  hard  and  unmanageable,  and  my  blankets  covered 
with  frozen  dew. 

I  will  now  return  to  the  Y  hut  for  a  little  while.  It  is 
about  eight  miles  up  a  river  bed  that  comes  down  into  the 
Rangitata  on  the  south  side,  not  in  my  opinion  very  far  from 
the  source  of  that  river.  Some  think  that  the  source  of  the  river 
lies  many  miles  higher,  and  that  it  works  its  way  yet  a  long 
way  back  into  the  mountains ;  but  as  I  look  up  the  river  bed, 
I  see  two  large  and  gloomy  gorges,  at  the  end  of  each  of 
which  are  huge  glaciers,  distinctly  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  through  the  telescope  resolvable  into  tumbled  masses  of 
blue  ice,  exact  counterparts  of  the  Swiss  and  Italian  glaciers. 
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I  consider  these  enough  to  account  for  even  a  larger  body  of 
water  than  is  found  in  the  Bangitata^  and  hare  not  the  smallest 
intention  of  going  higher  up  the  river  to  look  for  country. 

My  river  bed  flows  into  the  main  stream  of  the  !Rangitata> 
a  j[ood  way  lower  down  j  on  either  side  of  it  rise  high  moun- 
tains— the  spurs  and  abutments  of  the  great  range ;  from  these 
again  descend  into  my  river  bed  numerous  streams^  each 
throueh  a  grassy  valley>  the  upper  part  of  which  is  bare  and 
shingly,  and  is  now  (June  28j  covered  with  snow^  though 
a  gooa  deal  less  thickly  than  I  could  have  expected.  The 
largest  of  these  tributary  streams  flows  into  the  river  bed, 
from  the  eastern  side,  about  eight  miles  up  it ;  and  at  the 
confluence  of  the  two  streams  I  have  built  my  hut.  A  beautiful 
wood,  large,  but  not  too  large,  clothes  a  portion  of  the  lower 
Bide  of  the  mountains  close  down  to  the  junction  of  two  streams, 
affording  alike  shelter,  and  fire- wood,  and  timber :  the  moun- 
tains embosom  my  hut  upon  all  sides,  save  that  the  open  valley 
in  front  allows  me  the  full  benefit  of  the  whole  day^s  sun, 
or  nearly  so.  The  climate  of  New  Zealand  is  notoriously 
wiody,  but  so  sheltered  and  secluded  is  this  spot,  that  I  have 
scarcely  had  a  breath  of  wind  ever  since  I  have  been  up  there  ; 
though  on  getting  down  to  the  main  valley  of  the  Rangitata, 
I  have  generally  tound  it  blowing  up  or  down  (chiefly  down) 
the  river  bed  with  great  violence :  from  the  terrace  just  above 
my  hut,  I  can  see  a  small  triangular  patch  of  the  Rangitata 
in  the  distance,  and  have  oflen  noticed  the  clouds  of  sand 
blowing  down  the  river  when  no  air  is  stirring  at  my  own 
place :  the  wind  blows  up  and  down  the  main  river,  and  does 
not  reach  up  my  river  bed,  for  above  three  or  four  miles. 
Thus  whether,  mere  be  a  sou*-wester  blowing,  or  a  nor'- 
wester,  if  I  feel  either  at  all,  they  come  from  the  north 
east. 

I  have  about  five  thousand  acres  up  this  valley,  and  about 
ten  or  twelve  thousand  more  a^oining  it,  but  divided  from 
it  by  a  mountain  ridge,  with  three  or  four  good  high  passes 
over  it.  People  meet  me  whenever  I  come  down  to  church, 
and  ask  me  if  I  am  frozen  out  yet,  and  pity  me  for  having 
buried  myself,  as  they  call  it,  in  such  an  out-of-the-way  place : 
all  I  can  tell  them  is,  that  I  have  not  had  a  flake  of  snow  yet ; 
that  whenever  I  go  down  to  my  neighbours'  fire,  and  twenty 
miles  ofiT,  I  find  that  they  have  been  having  much  colder  and 
more  xmpleasant  weather  than  myself;  that  the  rain  I  have 
alluded  to  above,  was  alike  felt  and  dike  commented  upon 
all  over  the  plains  and  back  country,  and  considered  every- 
where to  have  been  some  of  the  vilest  weather  known  in  the 
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settlement ;  and  that  the  yery  people  who  meet  {profess  to 
pity  me,  are  those  who  were  laughed  at  in  exactly  the 
same  manner  themselves  for  taking  op  the  country  adjoining 
my  own,  than  which  nothing  can  have  tamed  oat  better, 
and  that  in  my  opinion  their  pity  is  principally  dictated 
by  a  regret  tliat,  as  they  were  about  it,  they  did  not  go 
a  little  further,  and  get  the  country  of  which  I  am  now 
only  too  well  content  to  call  myself  the  possessor.  A  few 
years  hence,  when  people  have  taken  up  the  glaciers  beyond 
me,  I  am  sure  I  shall  find  myself  doing  exactly  the  same 
thing;  so  invariably  has  it  happened  here  that  even  die 
most  despised  country  has  turned  out  well;  and  so  many 
cases  have  there  been  of  people  taking  up  country,  and  then 
absolutely  refusing  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  and  of 
others  ouietly  stepping  into  it  free  gratis,  and  for  nothing, 
and  selling  it  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  pounds  for  the 
thousand  acres,  the  novel  price  paid  for  country,  that  I 
have  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  after  I  have  completed 
my  stay  here  during  the  winter,  finished  the  house,  brought 
a  dray  up,  and  put  up  a  yard  or  two,  I  may  be  a  thousand 
pounds  in  pocket,  the  reward  of  my  adventures.  But  I 
most  emphatically  express  my  belief  that  there  is  no  more 
available  country  left  in  this  province  untaken  up.  It  may 
appear  absurd  to  suppose  myself  the  last  fortunate  individual 
who  has  succeeded  in  procuring  country  without  buying 
it;  but  I  must  urge  that  I  have  followed  up  the  Hurunoi, 
the  Waimakirivi,  the  Bakaia,  and  the  Bangitata,  and  have 
only  been  successful  in  the  case  of  the  last-named  river; 
that  the  Waitangi,  the  largest  of  all,  is  notoriously  explored, 
and  that  much  more  country  has  been  taken  up  in  that 
district  than  actually  exists,  and  that  I  should  go  on  exploring 
myself,  were  I  not  strongly  of  opinion  that  I  should  make 
nothing  by  my  motion. 

True — the  west  coast  remains,  the  tower  in  which  the 
slumbering  princess  lies,  whom  none  can  rescue  but  the 
fated  prince — ^but  we  know  that  the  great  Alpine  range 
descends  almost  perpendicularly  into  the  sea,  upon  that 
side  the  island,  and  that  its  sides  are  covered  with  dense 
impenetrable  forests  of  primeval  growth.  Here  and  there 
at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  a  few  flats  may  exist,  or  rather 
do  exist;  but  over  these  rolls  upwards  to  the  snow  line 
a  heaving  mass  of  timber.  I  do  not  say  but  that  my  own 
curiosity  concerning  the  west  coast  is  excited,  and  that 
I  do  not,  if  all  is  weD,  intend  to  verify  or  disprove  the 
reports  of  others  with   my   own   eyes;    but   I   have  Uttie 
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filth  in  the  success  of  the  undertakingy  and  should  go  more 
as  a  trayeller  and  an  explorer,  than  as  intending  to  make 
any  money  by  the  expedition. 

I  hare  yet  much  to  write: — I  should  like  to  describe 
the  general  features  of  the  Kew  Zealand  rivers,  or  rather 
of  the  Canterbury  riyers,  the  remarkable  nor'-west  winds, 
the  south-west  winds,  the  character  of  the  plains,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  inhabitants  j  but,  for  the  present,  I  haye 
trespassed  sufficiently  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader. 

Flax  and  cabbage  trees  belong  more  to  the  front  country ; 
they  are  not  so  characteristic  of  the  back:  the  forests  too, 
upon  the  front  side  of  the  mountains,  are  well  worthy  of 
a  description,  but  these  things  I  will  resenre  for  the  present. 
The  departure  of  the  mail  is  at  hand,  and  I  must  arise  from 
my  stone  in  my  Y-hut,  and  take  these  papers  down  to 
Christ  Church.  Let  the  reader  be  set  to  write  under  similar 
circumstances,  occasionally  setting  up  to  turn  a  damper, 
or  to  assist  in  carrying  a  heayy  log  of  timber  from  the 
bush  to  the  scene  of  the  building  operations,  and  he  might 
perhaps  write  English  neither  better  nor  more  coherent  than 
I  haye  done.  On  these  grounds,  claiming  his  indulgence 
for  the  present,  I  bid  him  a  hearty  farewell. 


^ 

^    ^ 

* 
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Again  the  day  ia  dyioff  down  the  weal 
And  I  yet  here,  uid  thus  nine  summer  timet 
Have  paas'd,  with  nine  harsh  winters,  and  agaui 
The  tenth  spring-tide  hath  found  me  still  alone» 
And  tortured  with  this  ever-growing  wound 
Which  day  by  day  consumes  me;   woe  is  me! 

O  mighty  diflb,  O  dark  steep  locks,  O  seas 
That  ever  plunge  and  roar  upon  the  coasts 
Of  this  wild  isle,  O  ILstea  to  my  voice. 
For  Uiro'  these  years  of  suffering  ye  have  been 
My  sole  companions,  hear  my  tale  of  wrongs! 

Would  I  ^td  never  left  my  native  hills 
To  join  in  Aulis  them  that  went  to  Trov, 
Or  that  the  snake  whose  poison  caused  this  wound 
Had  slain  me,  so  the  oraity,  crud  kings 
Had  never  seised  me  as  amid  the  camp 
Helpless  I  lay  and  groaning,  nor  the  ship 
Had  brought  me  hither,  leaving  me  to  die. 

O  mountains,  how  ye  echoed  to  my  cries 
When  from  my  sleep  awaking,  while  the  night 
Was  filling  silently  the  sky  with  stars, 
I  saw  no  vessel  in  the  heaving  bay. 
Nor  heard  or  voice  or  sound,  save  fiiint  and  low. 
The  breakers  dying  on  the  yellow  sand; 
And  loud  I  cried  "Odysseus,"  and  the  rocks 
Mocked  me,  and  cried   "Odysseus'*  far  away 
Until  my  voice  was  weary,  and  I  sat 
Hopeless  as  some  poor  shipwreck'd  mariner 
W|u>  waling  from  his  stupor  on  the  sands 
Where  the  great  waves  have  cast  him,  sees  the  dift 
Piled  round  him,  so  that  there  is  no  esci^)e. 
And  feels  death  creeping  nearer  in  each  wave. 

But  when  at  last  the  slowly-moving  mom 
Was  risen,  in  the  cave  I  found  my  ^w 
And  these  fiuned  arrows,  whidi  from  day  to  day 
Have  slain  me  bird  or  beast  to  serve  my  need; 
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And,  dragging  on  this  wounded  loot  with  pftin, 
I  gather  broken  wood  and  fkllen  leaves 
Wherewith  to  feed  the  fire  that  from  the  flints 
I  foroe  with  hibovr,  and  the  dewy  spHng 
Here  by  the  oave  supplies  my  thffsty  tho'  oft 
Froren,  whea  winter  strips  this  sea-girt  isle. 

And  thus  I  Uve,  if  to  exist  in  pain 
Be  life,  and  whether  pareh'd  by  summer  noons 
When  all  the  shore  lies  steaming  in  the  sun. 
Or  drench'd  with  dews  that  ftdl  on  summer  nights, 
I  lie  exposed;  and  all  the  winter  long 
The  hanh  frost  bites  me,  and  I  hear  from  ft»», 
From  the  dark  hoDows,  voices  of  the  wolves 
Rmg  to  the  keen-eyed  stars:  woe,  woo  is  me! 
Yet,  when  from  west  to  east  the  setting  son 
Bridges  with  gdden  light  the  purple  seas. 
And  airs  blow  oool  about  me,  MMnetimes  comes 
Some  little  calmness  o'er  me  as  I  ut 
And  watch  the  sea-gull  sporting  on  the  wave^ 
And,  high  amid  the  rosy-tinted   air, 
The  eagle  sailing  towards  ^s  rocky  home. 
I  hear  in  spirit,  <tying  far  away. 
The  torrent  streams  <?  (Eta,  and  bdlioM 
The  snowy  peaks,  the  hdlows  of  tiie  hills. 
And  the  green  meadows,  haant  of  grasing  herds 
Thro'  which  Spereheius  wanders  to  the  sea» — 
My  ancient  home — and  there  methinks  1  see 
My  father  eondng  homeward  from  the  chase 
With  all  his  dogs  about  him,  and  the  youths, 
Thdr  weapons  Reaming  in  the  fidling  dew. 

0  is  he  yet  alive,  or  does  he  lie 
Sepulchred  with  his  liAhers?  for  whene*er 

A  ship  hath  dmnoed  to  touch  upon  this  isle, 

1  have  besought  the  mariners  with  tears 
To  tell  him  of  my  let,  that  he  might  send 
And  fetch  me,  but  no  ship  hath  ever  come, 
And  so  I  fear  that  all  who  loved  me  there 
Are  with  their  fiftthers ;  would  that  I  might  lie 
Among  them,  but  my  bones,  alas!   the  sport 
Of  every  wind  and  wave,  when  all  the  birds 
Have  feasted  off  them,  on  these  sands  must  bleach 
Unburied,  and  unwet  with  any  tears. 

O  often,  as  in  dreams,  I  seem  to  hear 
The  din  of  battle,  and  I  long  to  know 
How  &res  the  war,  and  if  it  rages  still 
Beside  the  reedy  banks  of  Simois, 
Or  up  divine  Scamander's  whirling  stream. 
And  on  the  lotos-bearing  meads  that  stretch 
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BeDMth  the  breety  battlenenlt  of  Troy; 

Or  if  the  fiur  broad-atreeted  oity  yei 

Htth  Men,  or  the  noble  Heotor  died; 

For  there  went  many  thither  whom  I  loved— 

DiTine  Aehillesy  and  the  wise  old  king 

That  ruled  o'er  aandj  Py\o^;  do  1^  still. 

Chanting  the  poan,  fi^t  with  gods  and  bmb. 

Or  are  they  nothing  Imt  an  empty  name 

For  wandering  bards  to  nng  df?  Oh,  for  me 

No  hnmm  mfioki,  migbW  deed  <^  arms 

Shall  ever  show  me  worthy  to  have  hdd 

His  wei^ionsy  who»  from  oft  the  saored  pile 

That  Ibming  far  on  (£u  lit  the  sea. 

Rose  to  his  plaee  among  the  mighty  gods: 

Nor  even  may  1  in  paternal  h^ 

Dwell,  mated  with  a  loving  wile,  whose  sndle 

Might  oheor  my  hearth,  ami  train  a  race  of  sons 

To  keep  alive  the  glory  <^  their  sires. 

But  yet  if  patienee,  and  to  suffer  pain 
With  firm  endurance,  meet  a  doe  reward. 
For  me,  who  sU  these  years  have  dwelt  atone 
And  soffsT'd  daily  from  a  grievous  wound. 
Far  higher  £^ory  may  I  reaoh  than  they 
Who  fight»  whirl'd  on  amid  a  multitude 
That  praise  them,  and  exhort  to  noUe  deeds. 
And  half-inspire  the  valour  they  applaud. 

And  stiU,  however  little,  there  is  hope: 
There  yet  may  oome  a  time  when  I  shall  see 
The  fkoes  I  have  loved  in  olden  time, 
And  with  the  spring  my  hope  buds  firesh  again. 
The  sea  is  still,  the  breese  aoross  the  bi^ 
Blows  sofUy,  and  upon  my  coueh  of  leaves 
May  sleep— who  drowns  alike  lost  hopes  and  fears, 
Refresh  me  with  the  shadow  of  his  wings : 
Perohanoe  a  ship  may  touch  the  coast  at  mom. 
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JT  was  my  intention  to  have  submitted  to  the  Editors  of 
The  Eagle,  with  a  view  to  their  finding  a  place  in  their 
last  Nomlier,  a  few  additional  remarks  on  U nitrersity  Studies, 
supplementary  to,  and  on  some^  points  corrective  of,  those 
which  hare  already  appeared  in  Nos.  YI.  and  VII.  of 
I%e  Eagle.  I  was  prerented  from  doing  so  by  oUier  duties 
which  called  me  away  from  Cambridge:  an  interruption 
which  I  the  less  regret,  because  the  experience  of  one  who 
has  tried  ''double  reading**  may  be  o(  serrice  to  some 
new  Candidate  for  UniTersity  Honours,  who  is  at  present 
in  doubt  as  to  his  future  course.  I  shall  therefore  en- 
dearour  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  state  where  I  differ  from 
your  preyious  correspondents,  and  what  are  my  own  views 
on  the  subject. 

The  remarks  of  ''Ne  quid  nimis"  of  course  claim 
my  first  attention.  I  differ  with  him  on  three  points: 
1st,  I  maintain  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule, 
that  all  ''really  great  works''  have  been  achieyed  by  men 
who  hare  made  one  study,  one  pursuit,  their  sole  object 
and  aim.  There  is  more  force  in  his  remark,  that  what- 
erer  tends  to  give  a  man  one-sided  views,  is  prejudicial 
to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment. 

Sndly,  I  consider  the  study  of  Mathematics  to  be  the 
best  possible  training  for  a  man  intended  for  Holy  Orders. 
At  any  time  he  requires  the  power  of  sound  reasoning 
which   he  may  gain  from  their  study,  for  the  arguments 
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of  theoretical  Dirimty;*  and,  in  oar  own  day  above  all, 
he  needs  the  same  power  to  enable  him  to  delect  every 
sophistry  and  fallacy,  that  will  meet  him  in  his  contact 
with  the  growing  infidelity  of  oar  large  towns.  Practical 
observation  is  strengthening  this  power  daily  in  the  mind 
of  the  thoaghtful  mechanic  The  constant  tracing  of  the 
links  between  canse  and  effect  in  the  several  parts  of  the 
machine  on  which  he  works  cannot  fiiil  to  develope  in  him 
an  inductive  power  which  may  make  him  a  dangerous  com- 
batant to  meet,  to  one  who  lacks  such  training. 

Srdly,  I  cannot  assent  to  the  theory  advanced  in  p.  86. 
It  appears  to  me  to  strike  at  the  root  of  a  belief  in  peculiar 
talents,  and  to  an  unwarrantable  extent  to  apply  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Canon,  that  ''all  men  are  bom  free  and  equaL** 
At  any  rate,  in  my  own  case,  and  with  reference  to  my 
introduction  to  Latin,  experience  points  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

To  all  that  your  second  correspondent  advances,  I  can 
subscribe,  save  to  that  which  at  first  sight  appeared  to  myself, 
and  will  doubtless  appear  to  many,  his  strongest  argument : 
I  mean  that  which  he  derives  from  the  moral  value  of 
the  fourth  or  fiflh  hour's  work.  My  own  experience  and 
that  of  others,  whom  I  have  consulted,  to  to  prove  that 
your  **  double  man**  does  not  take  up  his  Horace  at  the 
end  of  a  hard  evening's  work  at  Madiematics:  that  on 
the  contrary,  with  the  exception  of  the  necessary  preparation 
for  College  Lectures,  one  branch  of  study  or  the  other 
will  occupy  his  whole  attention.  In  this  sense  alone  I 
believe  the  maxim  to  be  true — ^'^  Change  of  work  is  as 
good  as  play."  It  appears  to  me  that  such  a  process  of 
**  change  as  that  to  which  your  correspondent  alludes, 
cannot  fail  to  unhinge  and  unsettle  the  mind,  and  cause 
a  man  to  realise  the  truth  of  that  other  proverb  about 
falling  between  two  stools.  The  zest  and  freshness  with 
which  a  man  returns  to  a  branch  of  study  which  he  hss 
laid  aside  for  a  time,  is  quite  a  different  thing,  and  has 
formed  one  of  my  own  greatest  pleasures  in  my  course 
as  an  Undergraduate. 

Thus  much  for  the  opinions  of  our  friends.     My  own 


*  I  have  heard  it  remarked  ere  now,  that  we  should  not  have 
had  80  much  of  the  mists  of  German  Neology,  had  MathematioB 
been  more  studied  in  German  Universities. 
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experience  points  to  somewhat  different  conclnsioDs.  With 
regard  to  the  generality  of  knowledge  of  which  *'  Ne  quid 
nimis"  speaks,  the  history  and  poetry,  the  newspapers 
and  noTeU^  the  ^'  single"  reader  has  decidedly  the  adyantage 
oyer  his  more  ambitious  confrere.  I  am  convinced  that, 
if  a  man  aims  at  a  high  place  in  both  Triposes  he  must 
be  endowed  with  yery  brilliant  parts  to  be  able  to  deyo^ 
any  time  to  such  reaaing.  He  may  manage  a  newspaper 
or  a  serial  at  the  Union  after  hall,  but  the  rest  of  his 
time  is  too  precious  to  be  spent  thus.  Eyen  the  history 
which  your  Mathematician  can  take  pleasure  in,  and  your 
Classic  provide  for  in  his  hours  of  study,  becomes  irksome 
to  him  from  the  knowledge  that  what  forms  his  light  reading 
must  be  reproduced  on  the  sixth  morning  of  the  final 
examination.  '^Ne  qtdd  nimis'*  is,  however,  somewhat 
hard  on  the  Mathematical  men,  in  putting  them  all  down 
in  the  same  Category,  as  wholly  absorbed  m  their  &yourite 
pursuit  with  neither  heart  nor  head  for  aught  else. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  as  I  conceive,  who  should 
read  for  both  Mathematical  and  Classical  honours:  those 
whom  early  preparation  or  mental  capacity  assures  of  a 
high  place  in  each — and  those  who,  havmg  thoroughly 
tested  their  own  powers,  know  that  they  womd  be  unable 
to  secure  such  a  place  in  either;  men  who,  unable  to  achieve 
a  Wranglership  or  First  Class,  can  attain  to  a  Double 
Second.  Ordinary  men  will  do  best  to  confine  their  at* 
tention  to  the  one  branch,  to  which  their  inclination  leads 
them. 

But  though  I  would  check  the  aapirations  of  our  juniors 
in  University  standing,  who  dream  of  the  double  laurels 
of  Senior  Wrangler  and  Senior  Classic,  I  would  remind 
them  that  they  have  in  our  two  new  Triposes  a  preventive 
of  the  one-sidedness  which  your  correspondent  so  much 
dreads.  The  studies  whidb  they  involve  afford  sufficient 
variety  from  the  severer  pursuits  of  the  candidate  for  other 
honours,  and  cannot  be  accused  of  any  want  of  practical 
bearing  on  life  and  conduct  At  the  same  time,  either  party 
will  find,  if  he  prefers  them,  studies  which,  while  affording 
him  change  and  recreation,  will  at  the  same  time  by  mental 
training,  aid  his  other  studies.  The  Mathematician  may 
profit  by  the  analysis  of  Chemistry,  the  inductions  of 
Geology,  the  classifications  of  Botany  and  Zoology :  whilst 
die  Classic  can  only  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his 
Plato  and  Aristotle  by  a  deep  study  of  their  moral  meaning. 
Or   if  it   be  more  consistent  with  the   Student's  ideas  of 
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preMratum  for  Holy  Orders,  let  him  set  about  diTinitr 
reaaing,  and  increase  the  scanty  number  of  those  who  seek 
honours  in  the  Theological  Tripos. 

But  these  remarks  nave  already  extended  bevond  the  limits 
which  I  proposed  to  myself!  I  hope  that  the  importance 
of  the  subject  to  so  many  of  your  readers  may  be  my 
excuse. 

"CXX3IDENS.- 


MY 


It  has  a  olsssie-eanren  head : 

Toong  Sleep  lies  curiiioD'd  on  a  doud ; 

His  eves  are  closed ;  his  head  is  bow'd ; 
And  at  his  feet  grhn  Care  lies  dead. 

A  Snake  crawls  subtle  round  the  stem : 
The  yellow  stm  is  amber-tlpp'd: 
And  att  the  bowl  is  sQver^ipp'd: 

Esoh  Snake's  eye  glittars  Uke  a  | 


The  ambsr  dear  shines  Uqnid  bright ; 
As  whMi  some  sonbeam  glimmere  down 
On  shady  brook,  and  makes  it  brown 

And  lucid  with  the  larking  li^t. 

And  STSfy  cnnre  and  Ssrpsot  edit 
The  bronaed  Sleep,  dead  Care  by  him. 
The  head  up  to  the  sflrer  rim 

If  bamish'd  with  the  ocdng  dl. 


'W.E.M." 
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The  Posada,  Paneorbo. 
Juip  18, 1860. 


^HEN  id  the  month  of  April  Professor  Cheyallier  pro- 
posed to  me  to  join  him  in  an  excursion  to  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  north  of  Spain  to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun  from  some  station  near  the  central  line,  I  was  not  many, 
minutes  in  coming  to  a  decision.  I  was  also  empowered  to 
invite  a  third  friend  to  join  us ;  and  in  the  coffee-room  of 
the  Hotel  des  Etrangers  in  Paris^  I  introduced  to  him 
Hammond,  one  of  the  Sixth  Form  of  Bugby  School 

I  shall  say  nothing  of  our  tour  in  the  Pyrenees,   and 

r-e  my  readers  the  ascent  of  the  highest  mountain  of 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Maladetta;  an  ascent  which  though 
not  extraordinarily  difficult  or  fatiguing,  and  offering  a  view 
at  sunrise  which  the  Cima  di  Jazi  under  Monte  Rosa  alone 
can  rival,  has  been  made  by  few  Englishmen.  The  summit 
was  first  attained  in  1842.  After  spending  some  days  very 
pleasantly  at  Luchon,  and  making  excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, we  returned  by  Pau  to  Bayonne  a  week  before 
the  eclipse,  and  started  on  Friday  the  13th  in  the  banquette 
of  the  diligence  for  Y ittoria. 

At  the  Spanish  frontier  our  baggage  was  instantlv  passed 
without  examination ;  the  government  having  ordered  that  all 
possible  facilities  should  oe  afforded  to  foreign  astronomers. 
Now  we  were  in  a  new  land,  and  the  change  was  instantly 
manifest  in  the  style  of  driving.  Instead  of  six  respectable 
horses,  we  beheld  eight  mules  and  two  horses  harnessed  in 
pairs  to  our  diligence.  After  infinite  shouting  and  struggling, 
the  mules  were  prevented  from  facing  the  driver,  and  were 
in  some  sort  of  order.  A  man  stands  by  each.  Suddenly 
the  conductor  shouts  *  arri,  arrS*  (pure  Arabic  for  gee-up)  and 
a  storm  of  winged  words  and  blows  from  above,  below,  and 
on  both  sides,  descends  on  the  unfortunate  mules.  We 
start  at  a  terrific  pace,  swinging  round  corners  and  down 
the  narrow  streets  of  Irun,  till  all  the  runners  are  out- 
stripped, and  the  unhappy  beasts  are  left  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  the  postillion  on  one  of  the  leaden,  and  the 
driver.  The  latter  has  a  complete  assortment  of  whips  on 
the  roof  of  the  diligence,  and  has  a  very  good  notion  hov 
to  make  them  speak  firom  the  box  ;  bnt  every  now  and  then 
qnietly  descends  from  his  high  seat,  and  frantically  rushing 
alongside  of  the  team,  who  know  well  what  is  coming,  and 
do  all  they  know,  bastes  every  one  of  them,  kick  as  they 
may  and  do,  with  the  wooden  handle  of  one  of  his  whips, 
and  placidly  remounts  to  his  box,  while  the  lumbering  old 
coach  is  tumbling  and  pitching  along  at  some  twelve  miles 
an  hour.  The  shouting  at  the  mules  is  incessant ;  "  albonero, 
albonero",  shouts  the  conductor,  in  a  tone  of  surprised  re- 
monstrance ;  **  albonero,  albonero,"  shrieks  the  indignant 
driver;  '^albonero,  albonero'^  the  disappointed  conductor; 
'*  albonero,  albonero*\  the  fririous  driver,  and  enforces  his 
ejaculations  with  the  lash,  and  so  on  through  every  tone  and 
expression  of  all  the  feelings  that  can  possibly  be  supposed 
to  arise  in  the  breasts  of  a  driver  and  conductor  in  a  hurry 
to  overtake  a  rival  diligence.  Suddenly  we  see  the  rivd 
before  us,  the  driver  instantly  descends,  and  we  tear  down 
the  hill  after  it  There  is  barely  room  to  pass,  but  our 
postillion  is  already  by  the  side  of  their  wheelers;  we  are 
gaining  rapidly,  when  their  leaders  shy  almost  into  the  ditch, 
and  get  inside  the  telegraph  posts;  and  as  we  pass  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  and  shouts  we  see  their  struggling  team  in 
hopeless  confusion,  a  telegraph  post  in  the  act  of  falling, 
our  conductor  shrugging  his  shoulders,  and  all  goes  on  just 
as  before ;  and  the  driver,  without  looking  round,  continues 
his  shouts  **  hierro,  hierro,  la  5tra,  6tra,  dtra." 

To  ascend  some  of  the  passes  we  had  twelve  oxen  har- 
nessed in  pairs  in  front,  and  the  ten  mules  in  a  string 
behind ;  and  the  shrieks,  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  persuade 
the  beasts  that  now,  now  is  the  time  to  make  an  extra  effort, 
were  even  more  varied,  and  displayed  a  copious  vocabulary 
of  epithets,  many  of  them  alluding  to  the  deceased  pro- 
genitors of  the  animals. 

The  Bidassoa,  Pasages,  San  Sebastian  and  Yittoria,  recall 
many  a  page  in  Napier.  We  were  proud  of  our  country  as 
we  passed  over  the  spot  where  Joseph's  carriage,  stutted 
with  spoil  and  fine  oil  paintings  secreted  in  the  lining,  and 
all  his  papers,  were  taken  the  evening  after  the  great  battle. 
'*  Gracias  a  Dios,  soy  caballero  Ingles"  is  the  correct  reply 
for  an  Englishman  to  mak^  if  ever  he  is  mistaken  in  Spain 
for  a  Frenchman. 

We  bad  had  the  most   alarming  account   given  us  of 
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Spanish  cookery ;  a  lively  little  Frenchman  who  had  just 
retained  from  this  part  of  Spain,  gave  us  an  appalling  de- 
scription, garlic  in  everything,  everything  cooked  with  oil> 
'^ugh,  ugh/'  holding  his  nose,  "Tbuile  mauvaise  !  ranc^!! 
detestable  I ! !"  but  fifty  marks  of  exclamation  would  fail  to 
convey  the  emphasis  of  his  voice  and  gesture.  We  must 
however  do  the  Spaniards  the  justice  to  say  that  we  have 
lived  for  a  week  in  Spain,  most  of  it  in  a  little  village  inn, 
and  have  not  seen  or  smelt  oil ;  and  had  garlic  in  nothing 
bat  salt :  and  all  travellers  who  repeat  sufficiently  often  the 
words  "  ajo  no  !  aceite  no"  !  may  iare  equally  well.  The 
caisine  is  very  good  even  here ;  and  everything  clean  and 
nice. 

Pancorbo  is  a  little  village  of  some  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  half  way  between  Vittoria  and  Burgos, 
and  nearly  half  way  between  Bayonne  and  Madrid.  The 
line  of  central  totality  passes  within  a  mile  or  two  of  it,  and 
this  was  the  station  Mr.  Chevallier  decided  on  selecting. 
We  drove  hither  on  Saturday  from  Vittoria,  meeting  one 
or  two  English  engineers  and  astronomers  at  Miranda  on 
the  Ebro.  Airy,  Otto  Struve,  and  others  were  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  De  la  Rue  had  set  up  a  house  and  complete 
photographic  apparatus.  The  Spaniards  were  of  opinion 
that  the  English  had  come  to  make  arrangements  for  bring- 
ing the  sun  nearer  to  England,  where  we  had  no  sun  and 
no  fruit  The  Spanish  ambassador  in  England  is  said  to 
have  reported,  that  he  met  with  no  ripe  fruits  in  England 
except  ginger-bread  nuts.  A  very  intelligent  Spaniard  asked 
me  whether  corn  could  grow  in  England. 

Mr.  Chevallier  had  requested  the  English  consul  at 
Bayonne  to  write  to  the  Alcalde  of  Pancorbo  to  engage 
rooms  for  us.  We  drove  therefore  first  to  his  house.  He 
received  us  in  all  state.  Placing  us  on  his  right  hand,  he 
began  to  pour  forth  an  eloquent  and  copious  address  in 
Spanish,  of  which  we  could  so  far  gather  the  meaning,  as  to 
perceive  that  he  was,  after  many  sentences  were  completed, 
still  in  the  preface.  Fortunately,  however,  we  discovered 
that  he  spoke  French  very  well ;  and  all  our  anxieties  were 
over.  He  accompanied  us  to  the  posada  or  inn,  a  large 
building  by  the  road-side.  The  capacious  front -door  leads 
directly  into  a  low  roomy  stable,  after  the  invariable  fashion 
^  of  houses  here.  We  found  ourselves  in  one  of  the  beiN 
rooms ;  we  sat  in  a  row,  the  Alcalde  at  the  head,  and  opposite 
us  a  plain  English  looking  man  and  his  sharp  little  witiv 
master   and   mistress  of  the  posada.      The  Alcalde  is  the 
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interpreter.  We  wish  to  know  what  acoommodatioii  tkey 
haye,  and  at  what  price.  The  Alcalde  begins  **  Loe  Senores 
diceny"  etc,  and  interprets  the  replj,  seTenteen  francs  each 
per  day.  This  was  absurd;  so  we  explained  that  we  bad 
trayelled  and  knew  a  thing  or  two,  and  thought  the  diarge 
monstrons.  This  was  eyidently  expected,  and  the  AkaHr 
began  again.  **  Los  Senores  dicen,**  that  they  have  trmyelled 
in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  England  QajiDg  a 
marked  emphasis  on  England  as  an  outlandish  place  which 
few  English  might  be  expected  to  visit),  and  made  our  offer 
to  them.  After  mnch  more  taOdng*  and  the  minatest  en- 
quiries as  to  the  diet  we  desired,  and  at  the  end  of  a  scene 
infinitely  entertaining,  for  by  this  time  the  postman  and 
similar  important  personages  were  in  the  room,  we  finally 
agreed  on  our  terms,  and  the  exultation  and  the  dd^hted 
glances  at  each  other  of  the  master  and  mistress  conTinced 
us  that  we  had  not  made  a  very  hard  bargain. 

Pancorbo  is  the  Thermopylae  of  this  part  of  Spain.  It 
lies  in  a  Talley,  bounded  in  some  places  literally  by  yertical 
rocks,  and  though  rery  narrow  for  more  dian  a  mile,  is  m 
one  place  not  thirty  yards  broad  either  at  the  lerel  of  the 
road,  or  a  hundred  feet  higher  up.  The  rocks  are,  I  beHeye, 
of  carboniferous  limestone;  but  I  could  detect  no  fossils 
whateyer  in  any  part  by  which  to  identify  them.  The 
strata  are  at  all  inchnations  from  horizontal  to  vertical ;  and 
strangely  contorted  the  curved  broken  strata  in  one  place 
forming  a  cave   with   almost   architectural   regularity  sad 

rmetry  of  outline.  Pinnacles,  serrated  edges,  and  poa- 
>us  buttresses  of  rock  group  themselves  fantastically  rooad 
the  village.  It  is  a  very  Pompeii  of  antiquity.  The  oU 
castle,  occupied  for  five  years  b^  the  French  till  afker  the 
battle  of  Yittoria,  was  built  against  the  Moors  :  the  caves 
are  of  immense  antiquitjr.  lliick-walled  houses  of  the 
quaintest  build,  and  having  their  internal  arrangem^its 
more  picturesque  than  I  can  describe,  stand  about  fiunng  tins 
way  and  that,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  modem 
village  clustering  round  them ;  and  their  huge  old  oak-doort, 
stable-doors  of  course,  are  so  massively  and  handsomely 
carved,  and  so  adorned  with  finely-wrought  iron-w^k  as  to 
show  that  their  masters,  once  upon  a  time,  were  no  mean 
men.  But  there  is  no  end  to  the  curiosities  of  the  place. 
Poking  about  the  little  streets,  one  stumbles  here  on  a  half- 
defaced  coat  of  arms,  with  alonso  oomxs  decipherable 
beneath  it;  there  on  some  antique  symbols  over  the  door  of 
a  cottage,  with  walls  of  hewn  stone  a  yard  thick  ;  here  on  a 
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massive  arch,  and  there  one's  eye  is  caught  by  the  glitter,  as 
it  dangles  in  the  sun  and  twirls  about  in  the  breeze,  of  the 
Yery  brass  helmet  which  the  valiant  Don  Quixote  won  with 
his  lance  from  the  peaceful  and  astonished  barber. 

There  is  a  school  here  of  some  thirty  boys,  (there  is  an 
elementary  school,  attended  by  seventy  little  boys  and  girls) ; 
we  saw  them  lying  on  their  cloaks  in  the  sun. in  the  school- 
yard, humming  away  over  their  lessons.     I  looked  at  one 
of  their  books,  it  was  a  Latin   Phrase  book,  dated   1725, 
occumbere  somno ;  dormir — sopor  irrigat  artus ;  lo  mismo-^ 
dare   membra   sopori;  lo   mismo,  &c.,  &c.     'Membra,'  on 
enquiry  was  feminine  singular,  to  the  horror  of  the  Sixth 
Form  boy  who  came  up  at  the  moment.     We  went  into  the 
•chool  afterwards.     It  was  a  plain  kind  of  barn,  the  master 
standing  in  the  middle,  on  a  floor  not  worth  speaking  of, 
and  the  boys  ranged  all  round.     They  do  no  arithmetic,  no 
geography,  nor  history  of  any  kind ;  and  learn  nothing  but 
Latin.     They  could  translate  Ovid  very  respectably,  and 
parse  and  scan,  and  give  the  rules  with  a  volubility  which 
infinitely  surpassed  our  power  of  comprehending  provincial 
Spanish ;  but  as  the  master  seemed  recently  to  have  dined 
on  garlic,  and  thought  fit  loudly  to  repeat,  in  impressive 
proximity  to  our   olfactory   organs,   every  word   the  boys 
said,  we  were  compelled  somewhat  precipitately  to  retire. 
Mr.  ChevaUier  wrote  them  a  Latin  letter,  inviting  the  whole 
school  to  come  to  the  inn  at  noon  on  Tuesday,  if  the  sun 
shone,  to  look  at  the  sun. 

The  agricultural  arrangements  are  most  primitive ;  ploughs 
that  would  illustrate  Hesiod;  mattocks  and  hoes  of  orien':iI 
shape.  The  corn  is  thrashed  by  mules  treading  it  out  on 
grass  covered  areas  artificially  levelled,  or  dragging  after 
them  a  board,  studded  with  flints  ingeniously  fastened  in ; 
it  is  all  thrashed  as  soon  as  reaped,  and  winnowed  by  beintf 

a  breeze  is 
e  modes,  not 
I  simple  and 
ch  a  field  of 
lid  seem  that 
nd  a  week  in 
it.  For  our 
be  better, 
irrying  tables 
by  a  zig-zag 
>f  the  battery 
)  of  the  hill. 
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The  iky  wu  Tery  cloudy^  but  gare  proause  of  brealdBg; 
and  it  never  actually  rained  with  us.  By  twelve  o'clock  die 
son  had  gained  a  complete  victory ;  bat  over  the  valley  of 
the  Ebro,  two  thoasand  feet  below  us,  the  struggle  was  still 
pending.  The  people  soon  came  thronging  up»  the  Alcalde 
among  the  first.  He  is  a  fine  old  gentleman,  who  rememben 
the  war  of  Independence,  as  the  Peninsular  war  is  here 
called,  and  is  very  proud  of  the  Spanish  success,  admitting, 
however,  that  some  English,  Germans,  and  Holbuiders  came 
here  to  help  them.  He  has  been  invaluable  to  us  as  an 
interpreter,  and  we  have  turned  over  our  portmanteaus  in 
vaii^  search  for  some  substantial  mark  of  our  gratitude,  bat 
we  can  find  nothing  that  would  be  valuable,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  suitable  present  for  Englishmen  to  make,  but  soap; 
and  that  he  would  scarcely  know  the  use  of 

At  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  a  steep  rid^,  are  the 
ruins  of  a  French  powder  magazine;  and  its  thick  walls 
served  admirably  as  a  jdace  for  our  thermometer  in  the 
shade.  At  1.15  there  must  have  been  three  hundred  men, 
women,  and  school-boys,  on  the  top  of  our  hilL  The  Alcalde 
had  promised  that  when  we  wished  to  be  alone,  the  soldiers, 
some  half  dozen  of  whom  were  in  attendance,  should  clear 
the  ground ;  but  there  was  no  necessity  far  this.  For  the 
next  half  hour  we  were  three  showmen.  There  was  an 
uninterrupted  stream  of  strange  rough  bearded  men,  in  the 
broad  crimson  sash  of  Spain,  whose  open  shirt  fronts  showed 
a  skin  tanned  to  a  tawny  red;  of  women  with  heads  unde- 
fended against  the  sun,  by  anything  more  than  their  thick 
jet  black  hair,  and  occasionally  a  bright  coloured  handkerchief 
thrown  over  them :  and  of  boys  not  a  little  proud  of  being 
able  to  exchange  a  word  or  two  in  Latin,  with  the  tall 
Englishmen.  The  sharpest  of  them  were  much  struck  by 
the  spots  on  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  large,  and  remarkably 
well  defined,  and  I  had  many  questions  about  them.  The 
people  maintained  perfect  order  and  decorum;  I  made  a 
ring  of  stones  round  my  stand,  and  they  stood  in  a  line  out- 
side it,  coming  up  in  order  to  look  through  my  tel^cope. 
My  telescope  was  a  large  cometensucher,  belonging  to 
Mr.  ChevalUer ;  with  a  field  of  nearly  three  degrees  diameter, 
and  giving  a  well  defined  image.  After  the  ring  was 
formed,  there  came  up  four  priests,  with  long  cylindrical 
hats,  a  hole  being  cut  in  the  side  for  the  head,  and  thick 
capacious  cloaks  of  black  cloth,  which  justify  Sancho  Fanza's 
simile  more  completely  than  I  had  supposed  possible — 
'^Blessed  be  the  man  that  invented  sleep;   it.  wcappeth  a 
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man  about  like  a  doaL"  I  found  by  uiimistakeable  signs, 
that   the   priests  claimed  precedence    of  all  present,    and 
accordingly  invited  them  to  the  telescope,  and  the  stolid 
stupidity  of  their  fEU^es,  which  were  not  improved  by  their 
having   to  look  up  a  tube  inclined  at  about  60°   to    the 
horizon,  made  me  long  for  a  photograph  of  them.    As  the 
time  of  first  contact  drew  near,  Mr.  C.  called  ^'silence," 
and  the  soldiers  shouted  **  silencio,"  and  I  find  in  my  notes, 
1  hour,  48  minutes,  85  seconds,  as  the  time  observed.    The 
DKoon  advanced  very  slowly  on  the  sun,  shewing  ev^i  with 
my  small   power  two  or  three  distinct  prominences.      We 
left  our  chairs,  and  the  talking  spontaneously  began  again ; 
and  our  labour  as  showmen.    The  people  were  highly  delighted 
at  seeing  a  piece  taken  out  of  the  sun.     The  vanishing  of  the 
larse  spot,  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  first  contact,  was  a  curious 
sight,  and  when  that  was  over  I  left  the  telescope  in  charge 
of  our  friend,  the  clever  carpenter,  whose  aid  we  had  more 
than  once  invoked,  and  went  to  make  a  very  straight  forward  . 
observation.    I  had  cut  in  a  piece  of  card-board,  some  two 
feet  square,  a  number  of  holes  of  difierent  shapes  and  siaes; 
triangles,  squares,  circles,  parallelograms,  &c.,  and  placed  it 
on  a  wall,  so  propped  up  with  stones  that  the  sunlight  fell 
nearly  perpendicularly  on  it,  and  placed  another  on  the 
ground  parallel  to  it,  in  its  shadow.      The  spots   of  light 
were,  as  I  expected,  no  longer  circles,*  but  accurately  repre- 
sented the  phase  of  the  eclipse;   this  delighted  the  people 
immensely,  who  had  before  been  gazing  at  the  perforated  card- 
board with  unenlightened  curiosity.    There  was  not  much  to 
do  now ;    Hammond  took  the  thermometer  readings  every 
15   minutes,  in   sun  and   shade.      The  light  on  the  land- 
scape was  rapidly  diminishing:  at  2.  50.  the  lower  cusp  in 
an  inverting  telescope  was  very  blunt,  and  suddenly  like  a 
flash  of  light  became  pointed  again.    A  few  minutes  before 
totality,  I  looked  round ;  a  greenish  unnatural  light,  wholly 
unlike  twilight,  was  spread  over  the  vale  of  Miranda  behind 
us,  and  the  great  treeless  plain  that  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  reach  before  us.    A  hush  was  creeping  over  the 
people :  a  dog  plaintively  poking  his  nose  up  to  his  master 
within  a  yard  or  two  of  me.     I  returned  to  the  telescope : 
the  cusps  were  now  rapidly  changing ;  spots  of  light  became 
isolated   in  the  upper  cusp,  and  were  then  instantly  extin- 


*  What  is  the  exact  shape  of  the  spot  of  light  formed  by  the  sun 
ihinii^  through  an  elliptioal  hole? 
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ffoithed.     I  drew  off  the  dark  glass,  and  saw  the  arc  of  ligbt 
break  up  partially   into  fine   points   and  instantly  vaniidi: 
I  saw  no  motion  of  the  beads  of  light.     The  whole  scene  was 
in  a  moment  utterly  changed.     Two  bright  cherry-coloured 
flames  appeared  suddenly  at  some  distance  from  the  point  of 
disappearance  of  the  sun :   they  were  not  yery  bright,  tri- 
angular, with  the  base  towards  the  moon,  somewhat  lighter 
and  brighter  at  the  rertex,  and  of  a   singularly    beautiful 
colour.     But  the   corona  was  splendid;    far  exceeding  tU 
my  anticipations.     My  telescope  was  admirably  adapted  for 
obserration  of  the  corona.      It  was  very  irregular,   in  one 
place  near  the  upper  part  the  light  being  yery  feeble,  eren 
dose  by  the  edge,  for  an  arc  of  the  moon  of  nearly  10^;  the 
dark  part  being  bounded  on  one  side  by  straight  radii  of 
light;  and  on  dbe  other  by  similar  rays,  like  fibres  of  finely 
spun  glass  in  a  brilliant  light,  which  howeyer  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  moon  lost  their  rectilinear  structure,  and 
cunred  oyer  toward  the  dark  part  in  fine  wayy  silky  lines. 
At  the  part  where  the  sun   yanished  was  a  similar  wavy 
portion  of  the  corona,  its  direction  on  the  whole  being  nearly 
radial  which  extended  from  the  moon,  as  well  as  I  could 
estimate,  more  than  two  breadths  of  the  moon.     The  corona 
was  yery  brilliant ;  and  of  nearly  white  light,  tinged  with  a 
light  pink  cream  colour.     I  now  took  in  hand  a  photometer, 
which  Mr.  Cheyallier  had  contriyed,  but  found  that  the  halo 
was  so  much  brighter  than  we  had  anticipated,  that  I  could 
get  frt>m  it  no  superior  limit  to    the    amount  of  light ;    it 
was  howeyer  by  estimation  as  seen  through  the  darkest  part 
of  the  photometer  when  barely  yisible,  nearly  equiyalent  to 
that  of  a  light  cirrocumulous  cloud  about  12^  or  15"  below 
the  sun,  ten  minutes  after  its  reappearance;    but  somewhat 
exceeded  it  in  briffhtness.     It  was  also  not  yery  unequal 
in  intensity  to  the  flame  of  a  wax  candle  at  ten  feet  distance, 
two  or  three  minutes  after  reappearance.     I  now  returned 
to  the  telescope,  and  haying  computed  the  zenith  distance 
and  aximuth  of  Venus  relatiyely  to  the  sun,  had  no  difficulty 
in  finding  it  in  my  large  field.     It  was  extremely  brilliant  ,- 
die  cusps  appeared  as  exquisitely  fine  lines,  completing  as 
nearly  as  I  could  judge,  but  not  exceeding  a  semicircle,  and 
the  dark  part  of  Venus  jyas  wholly  inyisible.     The  cenbe 
of  the  illuminated  part  was  so  bright  as  to  dazxle  the  eye, 
and  I  regret  that  I  did  not  think  at  die  moment  of  using  the 
dark  glass  to  examine  it.     When  will  such  a  chance  as  this 
eclipse  afforded,  (Venus  being  nearly  in  inferior  conjunction 
with  the  ann  and  only  S)!"  distant  firom  it,  at  the  tune  of  a 
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total  eclipse)  of  determining  whether  Venus  has  an  atmo- 
sphere, occur  again? 

I     looked    round    on    the    people   and    the    landscape. 

There  was  total  silence^  and  not  a  breath  of  air:    a  hush 

and  an   awe  had  fallen  on  all  that  crowds  and  their  faces 

were    pale  with  a  greenish  light     The  very  distant  hori- 

xon     over    Burgos    was    quite    cloudless:     and    the    most 

remarkable  general  effect  was  in  that  quarter.     I  find  ''  lurid 

olive    yellow  horizon*'  in   my  notes   as  descriptive  of  the 

colour,  fading  away  from  near  the  horizon  to  a  dark  purple ; 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sun  the  sky  had  very  much  the 

appearance  of  a  clear  twilight     Jupiter,  Pollux,  and  Procyon 

were    very  easily  visible.      The  mountains  of  Santa  Inez, 

a   fine   group  towards  the  south  east,  were  of  a  rich  dark 

purple  ;  the  vale  of  the  Ebro  greenish  and  dark.    But  there 

was    far   more  light  than   I  had  anticipated.     The. shadow 

of  a  pencil  was  distinctly  visible.    I  had  just  time  to  return 

to   the    telescope   and  find  the   sun,  (for    I  had   called  to 

Mr.    Chevallier  to  come  and  look  at  Venus)  and  see  that 

some  more  red  prominences  had   appeared,  when  a  single 

point  of  light  and  then  several  more  which  rapidly  formed 

an  arc,  was  hailed  bv  the  people  with  enthusiastic  shouts  of 

Sol!  Sol!     A  red  name  was  distinctly  visible  (as  red,  not 

pink)  several   seconds  after  the  reappearance  of  the  sun; 

the  corona  gradually  faded  away.     I  glanced  down  to  catch 

the  line  of  retreating  shadow.     It  was  retiring  at  no  very 

rapid  rate  towards  Logrono  and  the  vale  of  the  Ebro,  and 

our  view  in  that  direction  was  unbounded;    it  is  said  to 

extend  two  hundred  and  eight  miles.     It  swept  over  the 

treeless  plain  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud,  and  was  visible 

after  nearly  two  minutes,  and  four  minutes  after  reappearance, 

while  I  was  gazing  at  a  verv  distant  well-defined  range  of 

stratus  clouds  far  down  in  the  valley  of  the  Ebro,  which  I 

had  previously  taken  note  of,  they  received  a  sudden  flush  of 

light.     Nearly  all  was  now  over,  and  the  people  began  to 

disperse;   the   light   seemed  the  natural  light   of  day.     At 

3.25  I  distinctly  saw  in  Mr.  Chevallier's  telescope  th^  moon's 

edge  projected  as  a  dark,  body  beyond  the  edge  of  the  sim,  and 

behind  it  a  faintly  radiate  structure  of  the  halo.    This  was 

at    the  lower  cusp  in  a    non-inverting  telescope.     It  was 

visible  for,  I  think,  not  less  than  eight  degrees  of  the  moon's 

circumference. 

By  this  time  we  were  almost  alone.  The  people  had 
gone  down  a  few  hundred  yards  and  were  dancing,  a  couple 
of  fiddlers  having  presented  themselves.     We  began  to  write 
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our  notes,  and  then  to  compare  them.  Mr.  C.  will  probaUj 
publish  his  account  elsewhere.  Hammond  was  prorided 
with  a  telescope  that  threw  an  image  of  the  sun  of  about  six 
inches  diameter  on  a  screen  (the  top  of  a  band  box,)  protected 
from  the  light  by  a  triangular  cone  of  black  calico  fastened 
on  canes  moving  with  the  telescope.  In  this  Bailey's  beads 
were  seen ;  and  the  image  of  the  halo  was  distinctly  risible. 

Such  a  sight  as  we  had  witnessed  is  rarely  seen  twice  in 
a  lifetime.  A  partial  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  scarcely  more 
remarkable  than  one  of  the  moon,  and  can  in  no  way  be 
compared  to  a  total  eclipse.  The  sudden  shock  produced 
by  the  total  extinction  of  sunlight;  the  strange  discoloration 
of  the  horizon,  and  tfie  atmosphere  that  instantly  follows; 
the  spontaneous  silence  ;  the  feeling  the  time  fly  by 
making  every  second  that  remains  so  precious;  not  to 
mention  the  singular  beauty  of  the  corona,  surrounded  with 
planets  and  stars,  conspire  to  make  a  total  eclipse  of  the  snn 
a  spectacle  to  which  there  is  nothing  *^  simile  aut  secundum;" 
and  there  is  nothing  to  occupy  even  the  **  proximos  honores." 
This  eclipse  must  have  been  so  ably  and  so  widely  observed 
that  the  results  to  Science  will  probably  be  of  great  value. 
Those  who  wish  to  see  scientific  accounts  of  the  phenomena 
observed,  will  do  well  to  consult  the  monthly  notices  of  die 
Astronomical  Society,  and  the  Transactions. 

'  On  our  return  to  Pancorbo  we  heard  that  the  fowls  had 
gone  to  roost ;  that  some  men  had  vowed  to  kill  us  if  we  kad 
taken  the  sun  away  ;  that  the  people  were  excessiveljr 
frightened,  embracing  one  another,  and  crossing  themselves, 
and  weeping  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  tean 
that  much  mirth  was  excited  by  seeing  a  tall  Spanish  woman 
with  a  certain  long  straight  tube,  used  by  the  local  veterinary 
surgeon  for  the  relief  of  constipated  mules,  gazing  fixedly  at 
the  sun.  Many  other  stories  are  going  the  round,  and  I  think 
it  likely  that  our  visit  and  the  spectacle  that  accompanied  it 
will  be  long  remembered  by  the  inhabitants  of  Pancorbo. 

"J.M.WILSON.'' 
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BiTTBB  it  18  to  be  bound,  when  the  hurt  wings  struggle  to  hurry 
Up  from  the  toil  and  whirl,  up  to  the  beautiful  heights ; 

Bitter  it  is  to  be  worn  with  the  wretched  wear  and  the  worry, 
lB.ere  in  a  selfish  world,  little  regarding  our  rights. 

Pity  the  soul  that  seeks  to  be  single,  true  to  its  duty ; 

Netted  about  its  feet  draggle  the  coib  of  dbtrust : 
Pity  the  spirit  that  pines  to  walk  in  a  garment  of  beauty ; 

Mournfully  mixed  with  sin,  bitterly  soOed  with  the  dust. 

Blest,  if  spared  at  last  becoming  the  slave  of  convention. 
Strong  as  a  god  to  crush,  subtle  and  sly  as  a  fiend ; 

Blest,  if  it  carry  clear  thro'  one  wish  or  god-like  intention ; 
Blest  it,  tho'  but  a  film,  gossamer  beauty  be  gleaned. 

I  was  proud  as  a  king,  and  strong  as  an  eagle  to  hover 
Over  the  gulfing  storm,  over  the  mist  in  the  glen : 

Now  I  go  humbled  and  weak,  and  skulking  wounded  to  cover. 
Sinning  a  Utile  sin,  held  in  the  clutches  of  men. 

Long  I  stood  high  on  my  hill,  and  boasted  of  noble  endeavour. 
Speaking  of  better  things,  over  the  pit  of  their  fall ; 

Fretting  the  feeble  hearts,  bitter-jealous,  besotted  for  ever : 
Then — O  the  bitter  slip ! — slipped  in  the  sight  of  them  all. 

They, — with  a  fiend's  delight,  with  a  sneer  and  mock  at  the  prophet, 
Speaking  the  speech  of  God,  lipping  the  words  of  the  saint, — 

**  Was  it  luis  word  rang  great?  and  is  this  all  that  comes  of  it  ? 
Better  for  pride  to  SdL"    O  in  my  climbing  I  £Eunt. 

God,  I  am  dizzy  and  weak,  with  a  little  hope !     O  I  shudder. 
Climbing  the  weary  heights,  hovering  over  the  brink ! 

Sailing  a  rainy  sea  in  the  dark,  no  canvas  or  rudder ! 
Be  thou  the  pilot,  O  God !  I  shall  endure,  as  I  think ! 

"A." 
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SCRAP  '8BMT1MBMTAL. 

(Contmued  from  YoL  U,  p.  143.) 

pOTENT  goddess,  Self-poesession,  why  failedst  thou  thy 
votary  this  day  in  his  hour  of  need ;  why  leftest  him 
thus  exposed  in  the  bare  weakness  of  his  native  idioc]^? 
Surely,  but  for  thy  inopportune  desertion^  all  might  yet 
have  been  well.  What  were  easier  than  to  have  soothed 
the  she-Cerberus  of  an  Aunt  with  sops  of  honeyed  com- 
pliment, to  have  crushed  that  military  monster  with  an 
avalanche  of  pointed  sarcasms,  and  last,  not  least,  to  have 
picked  up  the  drawing  things,  given  my  arm  to  the  angelic 
being,  and  continued,  in  the  course  of  a  homeward  moon- 
light ride,  those  golden  threads  of  whispering  now  so  rudely 
snapped  and  severed. 

Such  was  the  form  of  my  reflections  after  flinging  myself 
on  the  sofa  at  our  lodgings,  on  the  night  of  that  picnic  to 
Fairbeacon;  and  then  by  way  of  calming  my  feelings,  I 
pictured  to  myself  what  agreeable  remarks  must  hare 
followed  my  abrupt  departure ;  how  the  Colonel  must  hare 
chuckled  and  grinned  and  exploded  with  asinine  jokes; 
how  Miss  Veriblue  and  the  female  Tuggs  must  have  snarled 
and  whined  in  chorus ;  how  Ernest  and  Eugenie  must  have 
enjoyed  and  improved  on  the  news  when  it  reached  their 
secluded  comer,  and  as  to  Seraphina  herself,  I  consumed 
about  an  hour  in  wondering  how  she  got  out  of  it  all, 
and  what  her  views  would  be  henceforward  on  the  mo- 
mentous subject.  ''At  any  rate" — I  remarked  aloud,  and 
a  cheerful  conclusion  it  was,  all  things  considered—'' at 
any  rate  she  mtut  think  me  an  '  infernal  fooL' " 
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*^  I  should  rather  imagine  she  did/'  said  Saville,  entering 
in  time  for  my  soliloquy,  'Uho'  perhaps  she  don't  put 
it  exactly  in  that  same  K>rcihle  language.  But  really  and 
upon  my  honour,  Percy,  a  more  fearful  dtiffer  than  you 
nuule  of  yourself  Uiis  afternoon,  it's  difficult  to  conceiye." 

**  Let  me  tell  you,  Saville,"  I  began  in  wrath — 

''Can't  stop  to  argufy:  old  McBean  is  waiting  for  me 
to  blow  some  'bacca :  so  '  bye  bye,  Tuppy,' "  and  he  vanished 
in  fragrant  clouds. 

Bacca!  thought  I,  the  yery  thing:  wonder  it  neyer 
struck  me  before — ^neryes  to  be  soothed — walk  on  the  sands — 
possible  light  in  window — hurrah  1 —  Vdmos. 

So  out  I  stepped  and  began  to  put  my  programme  in 
execution  through  the  medium  of  a  full  flavoured  Havanna. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  fast,  and  washing  with  fednt  sibilation 
against  the  sea-wiul;  the  sands  were  coyered,  that  was 
certain;  but  I  was  aware  of  a  certain  cove  above  high 
water  mark,  possessing  all  sorts  of  pleasantly  perilous  crags 
on  which  to  seat  oneself.  Not  a  twinkle  of  a  light  in  the 
window,  and  the  drawing-room  shutters  grimly  closed. 
Strange  to  say,  not  a  star  was  visible,  and  for  a  summer 
night  it  was  curiously  dark,  so  dark  that  I  ran  against 
the  coast-guard  man  on  his  lonely  patrol,  and  should  probably 
have  received  some  casual  blessing  from  that  jolly  tar,  only 
being  on  duty,  he  was  debarred  the  luxury  of  speaking, 
much  less  swearing.  Towards  the  cove  I  bent  my  steps, 
and  scrambling  down  a  rock  or  two,  found  myself  on  my 
favourite  ledge,  with  a  soft  stone  at  my  back,  and  the  lazy 
sea  under  my  overhanging  legs.  Needless  to  say,  that  by 
this  course  of  treatment  my  nerves  speedily  recovered  their 
usual  tone,  and  in  natural  sequence  I  fell  to  composing 
poetry  in  my  head.  Don't  you  remember,  reader,  the 
amiable  lion  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  is  always  •'  falling 
down  in  a  fit  and  uttering  these  verses?"  That's  just  the 
class  of  lion  I  belong  to,  and  thanks  to  my  diary,  the 
following  beautiful  lines  will  not  be  lost  to  posterity : — 

Calmly  the  moonbeams  smile 

O'er  the  calm  ocean; 
Billows  have  lulled  awhile 

Their  mad  oommotion: 
Oh!  such  a  scene  and  hour. 
Hath  it  not  magic  power 
From  the  full  heart  to  shower 

Each  fond  emotion? 
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Lo!  in  what  dead  r^Kiae 

Still  Earth  is  lying; 
She  hath  forgot  her  woes. 

And  hushed  her  dgfauig; 
The  world  b  sonk  to  8leq>» 
Save  whore  the  wretched  weep» 
Save  where  the  watch  they  keep. 

Over  the  dying* 

I  had  arriyed  at  this  point,  aad  was  trying  to  get  sone 
snbetkate  fer  '*ehower/'  in  the  first  stansa;  wondering 
whether  ''poor"  mightn't  do  better,  and  mnning  thnn^ 
all  the  words  with  a  suitable  termination,  when  I  was 
evddenly  disturbed  by  the  conscionsness  of  being  no  longer 
alone,  and  a  subdued  duet  of  male  voioes  penetrated  my 
ears.  Perhape  you'll  say  I  had  no  rig^t  to  listen:  weU 
probably  I  shouldn't,  if  I  could  have  stirred;  but  judging 
6om  the  sound,  the  two  intruders  bad  sealed  thi^nselves 
exactly  on  the  spot,  where  I  must  have  put  my  hand  to 
raise  mjrself,  and  how  was  I  to  know  whether  in  a  moment 
of  surprise  1  mightn't  receive  such  a  gentle  shove  as  would 
send  me  off  the  narrow  platform  fiur  a  cool  plunge  into 
the  yawning  gulf  beneath  ?  The  same  result  might  haf^^en 
if  I  spoke,  or  coughed,  or  sneeied,  or  groaned,  (tho'  the 
last  seemed  the  happiest  idea)  so— on  the  impulse  of  the 
moment — I  kept  perfectly  qmet,  and  clung  to  the  rode 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  fond  anec^on.  But  the  conversation 
that  I  heard,  first  of  all  made  my  hair  stand^on  end,  secondly, 
produced  a  deep  feeling  of  joy  that  there  was  a  greater 
tool  in  the  world  even  than  Fercival  Oakley,  and  lasdy, 
made  me  shake  with  such  internal  laughter  that  my  ifts 
were  all  but  agonised. 

It  may  have  been  for  ten  minutes  that  the  convene 
lasted — then  the  final  remark  I  heard  was  this : 

**  No,  Muster  Saville,  for  one  tenner  I  could'na  do  it, 
but  for  foiye  tenners  I  diuma  know  but  I  mouL" 

That's  all  I'm  going  to  repeat,  so  you  see  my  discretion 
may  be  relied  on;  but  your  penetration  must  have  told 
you  that  the  speakers  were  none  other  than  old  McBean 
of  the  Lively  Nancy  Schooner,  and  my  fellow  lodger:  and 
the  result  will  presently  reveal  that  the  subject  of  their 
discourse  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  aoductidn,  or 
(to  put  it  milder)  elopement  on  the  High  Seas. 

As  soon  as  they  were  safely  off  I  maide  the  best  of  my  way 
to  No.  6.    ^'  Mr.  Saville  come  in  T'  said  I  to  Mary  the  slavey 
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who  happened  to  be  on  the  docHr-step.  "  No,  Sir,  he  itn%** 
said  Mary,  ''but  there's  been  a  man  to  look  for  him  twice 
to-day,  flince  you  both  went  ont.  Sir/'  ''And  what  sort 
of  a  man,  MaryT'  "Well,  he  was  a  very  hugly  man. 
Sir,  with  a  shocking  bad  hat  and  a  yellow  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  and  no  collar  as  I  could  see,  and  he  was 
dressed  yery  shabby  hall  over:  but  he  wanted  to  see  Mr. 
Sarille  particular,  and  said  he'd  call  at  ten  in  the  morning." 
"Well,  if  he  wants  to  see  him  in  bed  that's  about  the 
time,  isn't  it,  Maryf  "Yes,  Sir,  and  so  I  told  him,  but 
he  said  he  should  come  anywdys,  and  I  didn't  quite  catch 
his  name,  but  it  sounded  like  Hairyun."  "  Well  never 
mind,  but  bring  me  up  some  soda-water ;  and  tell  Mrs.  Eton 
with  my  lore,  that  she  must  lend  me  a  little  brandy,  for 
there's  not  been  a  drop  in  our  bottle  since  her  last  attack 
"  of  heart  complaint;"  and,  without  waiting  for  reply,  I  pur- 
sued my  way  up- stairs,  and  fell  to  writing. 

About  twelve  Ernest  made  his  triumphal  entry,  grabbed 
my  pen  on  the  spot,  regardless  of  blotted  leaves,  pitched 
my  precious  diary  off  the  table,  then  seized  my  head,  and 
by  a  series  of  violent  rubbings,  ruined  my  ambrosial  curls. 

"Well,  when  vou've  done,"  said  I,  "perhaps  you'll 
enter  into  some  financial  arrangement  about  our  bill  at 
these  lodgings,  for  if  you  start  for  France  to-morrow  afW- 
noon,  it's  time  for  us  to  have  a  settling." 

"  Start  for  France,"  said  Saville,  and  stared  in  speechless 
astonishment,  '*  why,  what  the  dev— ." 

"Now  don't:  just  think  of  the  Lively  Nancy,  and  old 
McBean,  and  his  passengers,  male  and  female." 
"  You  infernal  scamp,  what  are  you  driving  at?" 
"  A  fair  breeze,  eh,  old  boy,  and  a  six  hours'  run,  and 
five  tenners  for  the  job." 

"  Well,  Percy,  how  on  earth  you've  got  liold  of  that, 
beats  me  entirely,  unless  the  Bargee  told  you;  but  I've 
not  lost  sight  of  the  Bargee  since  we  made  our  little  arrange- 
ments, and  I  left  him  just  this  minute  at  the  Crown  and 
Anchor,  speechless  drunk." 

"How  I  got  hold  of  it  don't  much  matter,  but  I  know 
it  firom  end  to  end,  so  it's  no  good  your  trying  to  keep, 
it  dark;  and  my  impression  is,  that  I  ought  to  give  old 
St  Croix  the  office  on  the  spot." 

"  You  11  never  serve  me  such  a  confounded  turn  as  that" 

"  Why  you'll  be  liable  to  transportation,  my  dear  fellow, 

not  to  speak  of  action  for  theft,  plunder,  conspiracy,  and 

arson;    and  the  Colonel  an't  a  man  to  be  trifled  with. 
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numtxtiB  wfei  though  he  be.  Now  what  will  yoa  giie 
me  to  let  you  off  f' 

Ernest  made  no  reply,  but  fell  to  walking  up  and  down 
the  room.  '^  Seriously  though,  old  boy,**  I  continued,  ''do 
reflect  a  little  on  wluit  your  doing,  and  hold  hard  before 
it's  too  late — before  you've  done  what  yoa  may  repent 
of  all  your  life  long." 

**  And  what  concern  is  this  of  yours,**  he  said,  stoppbg 
and  £u3ing  me,  "  what  right  have  you— how  dare  you  in- 
terfere T 

''Dare!  come»  Saville,  what  d'you  take  me  fer?  Am 
I  likely  to  look  on  and  see  foul  play  without  doing  my  best 

to  stop  it  r 

I  said  more  than  I  meant  of  course,  but  I  was  foolish 
en6ugh  to  be  annoyed  at  his  tone. 

"WeU!  I  do.  call  this  low  of  you,"  said  he,  "I  do 
call  it  treacherous." 

"And  worming  yourself  into  a  man's  intimacy*  being 
his  bosom  friend  for  three  weeks,  and  then  stealing  hii 
daughter;  that  isn't  low,  I  suppose, — that  isn't  treacherous." 

"Percy,"  said  he,  sitting  down  again,  "you  don't  know 
all,  or  you'd  never  talk  to  me  in  that  style,  I'm  certain. 
You  don't  know  that  I  have  spoken  to  St.  Croix  about 
his  daughter,  and  been  rejected  by  him  point  blank." 

"  Why,  when  on  earth  did  that  happen  ?" 

"To-night,  as  we  rode  home:  the  old  scoundrel  said 
he  was  much  honoured,  but  had  other  views  for  his  girL 
The  fact  is,  as  Eugenie  told  me,  he  has  aflianced  her  to 
a  friend  of  his  own  abroad,  a  Count  or  Marquis,  or  some- 
thing, who  was  her  parrain^  and  old  enough  to  be  her 
father.  He's  coming  over  here  next  month,  and  they  reckon 
it  all  settled,  the*  Eugenie  has  been  on  her  knees  to  the 
Colonel,  imploring  him  to  spare  her.  She  always  hated 
this  Frenchman  from  her  childhood,  but  St.  Croix  is  in- 
volved with  him  in  some  gambling  transactions  or  other, 
(the  old,  old  story)  and  can't  back  out  of  it  now,  if  he 
would." 

"  Well :  it's  a  nice  business  and  no  mistake :  but  go  on." 

"  I  fully  expected  hb  answer,  you  know,  and  have  made 
up  my  plans  for  some  days,  but  I  never  intended  disclosing 
them  to  you,  because " 

"  Because  you  knew  I  should  put  a  spoke  in  the  whed." 

"Partly  so,  perhaps;  but  more  because  I  didn't  want 
to  compromise  any  one  else  in  my  own  bad  luck.  I  know 
it's  a  confounded  scrape  whichever  way  one  looks  at  it; 
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but  not  exactly  so  bad  as  you  imagine.  Look  Bere.  The 
schooner  takes  us  over  to  the  coast  of  France,  and  lands 
us  at  St.  Ambroise.  Eagenie  has  friends  there  who  will 
aid  and  abet  her.  We  can  be  married  at  their  house  the  day 
after  to-morrow,  and  when  she  is  once  my  wife,  I  can  return 
to  England  and  defy  her  father  to  do  his  worst.  When 
he  sees  he  can't  help  himself,  he'll  have  sense  enough  to 
keep  quiet,  or  else  I'm  much  mistaken  in  my  man." 

"But  after  what  has  past  between  you  to-day,  it  isn't 
likely  he'll  give  you  the  chance  of  meeting  her  again,  much 
less  meeting  her  alone." 

*'l*m  coming  to  that  directly.  By  the  way,  after  you 
bolted  from  Fairbeacon,  I  did  you  a  good  turn,  and  no 
mistake,  for  I  explained  the  cause  of  your  rather  peculiar 
conduct." 

''AshowT 

'*  Said  you  were  liable  to  frequent  attacks  of  neuralgia, 
in  the  agonies  of  which  nothing  but  solitude  was  bearable." 

"Ton  my  word  I'm  much  obliged  to  you  for  such  a 
flattering  account  of  my  state  of  health." 

**So  you  ought  to  be.  It  wasn't  the  Britannia  Life 
Insurance  I  was  talking  to,  was  it?  so  what's  the  odds? 
I  thought  it  was  pretty  sharp  of  me  to  name  neuralgia,  for 
I  was  just  going  to  call  it  temporary  insanity."  *^ 

**  I  commend  your  design,  but  the  execution  is  unequal." 

"Anyways,  you'll  hear  no  further  chaff  on  that  subject, 
unless  *  it  be  the  softest  whisper  from  that  pair  of  lips 
which " 

*'  Now,  drop  that,  will  you  ?  and  get  on  with  your  story, 
for  you're  tedious  in  the  extreme." 

**Well,  you  ungrateful  dog,  you  remember  the  sailing 
match  we  arranged;  the  match  old  Bompas,  the  boatman^ 
put  us  up  to — between  those  two  cutters^  I  mean,  which 
we  have  hired  from  time  to  time." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  I  remember." 

"And  how  you  were  to  sail  the  *  Sylph',  and  I  the 
*  Crest  of  the  Wave' :  also  about  our  lady  patronenes  to  pre- 
side on  board,  'each  to  each' — course  from  Senanus  Point 
round  the  fairway  buoy  and  back  again." 

"  Aye — but  it's  likely  either  of  the  girls  will  be  allowed 
now  to  preside  as  suggested." 

"But  they  ar^ going  to  do  it,  old  boy,  and  what's' more, 
it's  coming  off  to-morrow." 

"  Gammon." 

"It  is,  I  tell  you;  we  fixed  it  all,  as  we  were  coming 
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home— aliniyf    snpponng  jowc  healdi  to  be  restored,  tt 
oonrse.'* 

'*  Granted  I  beUeve  all  this  (which  I  don't),  what  diear 

"  Simply  thit — the  Lively  Nancy  lies  in  the  offing  with 
her  ibre-top-sail  loose  all  prepared  for  flight — two  minntet 
for  Eugenie  and  mjrself  to  be  taken  on  board — then  crowd 
<m  all  canyasy  and  horrah !  for  the  coast  of  France.'' 

*^  And  suppose  it's  a  dead  calm." 

''Why,  we  can't  have  the  sailing  match  in  that  caK, 
and  most  wait  for  another  day  or  two.  McBean  is  back- 
wards and  forwards  often  enough,  so  it's  not  as  if  this 
was  our  only  chance." 

''Tour  scheme's  so  mad,  Ernest  my  boy,  I'll  ky  s 
thousand  to  one  against  you." 

"I  know  it's  mad,  but  a  desperate  game  wantq  a  bold 
stroke  or  two." 

"  St  Croix  won't  let  his  daughter  come." 

"  He  promised  he  would  send  her  with  Miss  Yeribhie^ 
he  an't  coming  himself." 

"  Well,  we'd  bother  enough  to  persuade  Miss  V.  to  the 
arrangement  before  our  little  mishap  of  to-day ;  she's  sore 
to  turn  rusty  again." 

"No,  she's  all  serene:  a  lot  of  them  are  coming  to 
Senanus  for  another  pic-nic,  and  they're  to  watch  the  sailing 
from  the  beach.  And  Tugg  will  be  here  to-morrow,  bis 
mother  said,  so  perhaps  he  and  that  Oxford  parson  will 
join  in  the  aquatic  contest.  Bompas  and  his  boy  are*  going 
to  sail  the  cutters  round  from  the  harbour:  I  fixed  that 
with  them  to-night" 

"  Why,  you  ye  been  as  busy  as  the  devil  in  a  gale  of 
wind." 

"About — ^Welll  d'you  still  mean  to  give  St  Croix  tbe 
office." 

I  sat  and  smoked  in  silence,  pondering  it  all  from  end 
to  end.  The  fact  was,  I  felt  certain  his  sdieme  wouldn't 
succeed,  and  I  didn't  want  to  quarrel  with  him  needlessly. 
It  was  so  unlikely  to  my  thinking  that  Eugenie  would  be 
allowed  to  come  and  then  there  were  all  chances  of  the 
weather,  and  of  the  schooner  not  being  there,  and  fifty  other 
things.  Besides  Saville's  explanation  had  cleared  him  a 
^ood  deal  in  my  eyes,  and  at  any  rato  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  using  information  obtained  as  mine  had  been.  On 
the  whole,  I  resolved  to  wait  and  see  what  happened: 
it  would  be  time  enough  to  act  on  an  emergency:  little 
indeed  did  I  think  wnat  the  emergency  would  be,  snd 
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sorely  did  I  repent  within  fbnr-and-twenty  hoan  of  this 
piece  of  temporising. 

'^I  say/^  remarked  Ernest  at  last,  ''do  yon  boo  what 
o'clock  it  is." 

''Oh!  my  gars  and  starters,  it's  time  to  roost  and  no 
mistake;  bat  tell  me  one  thing,  where  on  earth  have  yon 
got  the  money  from  ?" 

"  My  guardian  sent  me  a  cheque  for  sixty  this  morning : 
the  post  came  before  you  were  down." 

"  And  what  will  he  do  when  he  hears  of  this  T* 

''Oh!  he'll  be  all  right;  he  can't  let  me  stanre:  I'm 
three-and- twenty  at  Chnstmas,  and  then  he's  rid  of  me, 
and  I  come  into  my  own." 

"Well,  upon  my  word,  Saville,  you're  a  queer  lot,  and 
I  don't  know  what  to  make  of  you." 

''Anything  you  please,  so  you  don't  make  game  of  me, 
as  the  moorhen  remarked  on  the  1st  of  September  last." 

Nothing  further  passed  between  us  that  niffht;  but  &ncy 
my  amazement  when,  next  morning,  as  I  was  dressing,  Mary 
brought  me  word  that  Mr.  Saville  was  "  took  by  that  'ere 
hngly  man";  the  said  prepossessing  individual  proved  to 
be  none  other  than  Hyam's  aide-camp,  Aaron  Brown  by 
name,  despatched  at  the  suit  of  Messrs.  Heelam,  Shoemakers, 
with  a  writ  on  E.  S.,  Esq.,  for  little  accounts  running  pretty 
well  up  to  three  figures.  Ohl  dear,  oh!  dear,  how  about 
the  Lively  Nancy,  and  how  about  the  lively  Eugenie  ? 

"P.O." 

(To  be  concluded  in  the  next  Number.) 
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Ceb  mettdows  starred  with  flowers  and  strewn  about 
With  boulders  licheQ-cnisted,  *neath  whose  sides 
Peeped  heather  crisp  and  hardy  mountain  bells ; — 
Past  hazel-copses,  hung  with  milk-white  clusters, 
And  threaded  by  festooning  autumn  berries. 
We  wandered  forth. — Around,  the  purple  hills 
Heaved  their  huge  shoulders  to  the  bounteous  day. 
And  every  peak  was  bright ;  for  scarce  a  mist 
Hung  o'er  the  ridge,  or,  seemed  to  hang  and  aoon. 
Like  some  pure  spirit  that,  intent  on  Heaven, 
Burst  its  frail  bonds  to  dwell  in  kindred  light. 
Went  slowly  up  and  mingled  with  the  blue. 

But  near  us  sang  the  stream ;  and  all  the  vale 
Laughed  with  a  thousand  sparkling  threads  of  silver ; 
And  I  was  glad  at  heart :  and  she, — the  maid 
Who  wandered  by  my  side, — I  scarce  could  tell; — 
So  deep  a  quiet  held  her, — but  methought 
She  drank  full  gladness  from  the  witchery 
Of  the  pure  air,  bright  skies  and  beauteous  earth ; 
So  dear  the  rose  that  flushed  her  cheek,  so  pure 
The  light  that  dwelt  within  her  eyes,  and  made 
A  Heaven  of  blue  in  Earth's  most  Heavenly  Child. 

But,  if  the  spell  of  silence  held  us  both, 
I  wondered  not,  for  the  full  hearty  sometimes^ 
Knowing  how  weakly  words  can  picture  joy 
When  joy  is  deepest,  bars  with  jealooa  care 
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The  gates  of  utterance,  till  a  moment  comes 
When  the  large  flood  of  words,  prisoned  and  pent. 
Forces  a  channel  and  flows  widely  on 
In  eloquent  wildness  and  confusion  dear. 

But  soon  we  passed  into  a  lonelier  vale : 
A  deeper  stillness  brooded  round,  and  hung 
Along  the  mountains,  barer  and  more  stem 
Than  those  we  left :  a  solitary  tarn 
Inumed  amongst  the  hills,  half-beUed  round 
By  a  strange  semidrque  of  deep  green  firs, 
Shone  like  a  diamond  chased  in  emeralds. 
But  once  I  saw  it  'neath  a  winter  moon 
With  sombre  shadows  of  the  mountain  peaks 
And  gray  fantastick  piles,  larger  in  night, 
And  tiien  methought  it  was  a  silver  shield 
Watched  by  a  giant  knight  in  that  lone  vale. 

At  length  we  reached  the  spot,  henceforth  to  me 
Crowded  with  such  sweet  memories  of  the  past, 
That,  when  I  hear  its  stem  name  only  named, 
Through  the  long  years  I  leap  to  youth  again, 
And  in  a  moment  live  the  joyous  hours 
Of  that  most  joyous  day ; — ^for  'twizt  the  hills. 
Split  suddenly  and  Airrowed  into  chasms, 
A  darkling  passage  winds  amid  black  cli£^ 
Brawled  over  by  a  noisy  brook,  and  leads 
Where  doubtful  light,  half-barred,  still  struggles  in 
Through  crevices  of  the  o'er-hanging  crags. 
And  trembles  through  the  quiv'ring  birchen  boughs, 
And  darts  a  rainbow  on  the  waterfidl 
That,  like  a  delicate  silver-tissued  veil. 
Droops  o'er  the  front  of  the  black  cavern  rock. 
Informing  it  with  such  a  wondrous  grace 
That  the  n^t  spirit,  centred  in  the  eyes, 
€huEes  and  gaies,  while  the  flickering  light 
That  comes  and  goes  with  sheen  of  rainbow  gems, 
Together  with  the  stillness  of  the  cave. 
Chains  it  with  potent  charms. — And  so  gazed  we, 
Nor  noted  time,  nor  noted  for  a  space 
Its  softer  beauties; — ^how  the  tufted  heather 
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Gemmed  the  roqgh  stooes  thit  other  wreiib  had  iMBie, 
Save  where  the  hare-hell  lait  her  modest  grace 
And  pensive  head,  and  tremulously  hung. 
And  quivered  with  the  motion  of  the  spraj. 
And  80»  I  thought,  might  droop  some  gentle  maid. 
So  tremhle  at  the  whisper  that  she  loves. 

What  wonder  then  that  there  I  told  my  love? 
What  wonder  that,  as  there  love  told  reodved 
Love's  sweetest  recompense  from  maiden  lips, 
That  day,  that  hour,  that  qx)t  dwell  in  mine  heart? 
What  wonder  if,  as  yesterday  we  found 
A  withered  hare-hell  and  dead  tufl  of  heather 
Betwixt  the  closed  leaves  of  a  cherished  book. 
The  happy  rain  wdled  from  our  hearts  and  rose 
Into  our  eyes,  and  we  told  o'er  the  tale 
Told  first  beside  the  fall  of  Dungeon  Ghyll? 

"C.S." 
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— — "ii«  but  to  mi 

A  certain  portion  of  uncertain  paper.— Btbok 


^T  experiences!  and  what  right  hare  I  to  intrude  my 
experiences  on  the  public?  Why  there  is  Miss  Pinch 
my  next-door  neighbour,  Corset-Maker,  and  Ladies*  Semi- 
nwy-Keeper — ^with  her  cold  grey  eye,  and  colder,  sharp, 
red  nosef  She,  whose  life  has  been  one  dull  round  of 
the  same  monotonous  drudgery — ^first  taught  and  then  teach- 
^?> — ^it  is  her  sister  who  makes  the  articles  above  mentioned. 
She,  I  say,  has  written,  aye,  and  published  a  full,  true, 
and  particular  account  of  aU  that  has  happened  to  her; 
and  her  publisher  told  her  that  the  work  would  have  had 
a  large  circulation,  but  people  were  tired  of  that  sort  of 
thing;  tired  of  it — and  why  should  Miss  Pinch  Expect 
otherwise — is  it  not  a  twice  told  tale,  and  will  the  cold 
and  heartless  world  ~  cold,  that  is  to  say,  and  in  a  great 
measure  heartless,  to  those  with  whom  it  comes  not  in 
contact, — ^will  that  world  to  which  Miss  Pinch  has  appealed, 
read  her  book ;  or,  haying  done  so,  will  they  buy  another 
copy,  or  call  at  the  Seminary,  and  pour  balm  in  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  the  susceptible  Pinch;  does  she  want  fame, 
fortune,  or  friends  ?  why  did  she  write — by  what  title  does 
she  force  herself  and  her  woes  upon  us ;  and  if  she  does, 
why  may  not  I? — ^nay,  I  will. 

You  would  like  to  know  m^  name,  from  mere  idle 
curiosity  perhaps,  but  still  you  wish  to  hear  it.  Turn  oyer 
the  leayes  of  Webster^s  Court  Guide,  and  under  the  head 
of  Smith  you  will  find — my  name  ?  not  at  all — John  Smith — 
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now  if  Jobn  Smith  had  written  a  book  and  ngned  his  na&i€, 
would  you  be  better  acquainted  with  him  than  if  he  had 
written  anonjmonaly  ?  and  so  my  name  shall  remain  boned 
in  obliyion. 

My  abode  is  London — in  a  narrow  but  noisy  street — 
np  three  pair  of  stairs — and  in  a  dose  dark  room,  whose 
window  giTeSj  on  to  the  dead  wall  of  Lord  Machland*s 
mansion,  a  pleasant  prospect  when  retnmix^  from  my  day's 
work;  to  look  on  this  wall,  to  look  through  it  with  mj 
imagination,  and  wonder  how  the  great  folks  within  it 
amuse  themselTes ;  and  when,  tired  of  this,  and  weary  with 
my  work,  I  am  oUiged  to  listen  to  the  ceaseless  piano 
and  singing  of  the  few  select  pupils  at  Miss  Pinch's,  worried 
by  some  street  organ,  or  the  cry  of  some  itinerant  Tender  of 
goods :  when  I  say  this  is  the  sole  break  in  the  monotony 
of  my  daily  labour,  surely  I  have  a  right  to  lay  my  sorrows 
before  a  sympathising  world,  and  claim  their  pity;  and 
then  my  daily  work.  I  am  a  clerk  in  an  office — ^I  go 
there  at  10  a.m.  and  take  my  place  on  a  high  slippery  stool, 
and  whether  there  is  much  doing,  or  lime,  there  I  most 
stop  till  6  P.M.  How  I  envy  the  man  in  the  green  coat 
and  brass  buttons,  who  carries  messages,  fetches  bread  and 
cheese  and  porter  for  the  hungry  derks  at  lunch  time; 
he,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  can  stand  with  his 
hands  in  his  capadous  pockets,  idly  gazing  on  the  passinff 
omnibus,  and  now  and  then  bestowing  a  bimet  on  the  head 
of  some  luckless  urchin  who  may  haye  come  too  near  his 
august  toes ;  and,  happy  mortal,  he  has  the  wondrous  ftculty 
of  being  able  to  deep  always  and  whereyer  he  may  choose. 
How  he  looks  down  on  us  clerks,  with  a  serene  contempt, 
and  yet  my  sdary  is  £90.  a-year  and  his  £S0. ;  what  then 
makes  the  oifference  ?  why  is  he  a  happy,  and  I  a  miserable 
man?  alas,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  bom  a  ffentlemsn. 
Oh !  gentility,  what  a  curse  art  thou  to  the  wretdied  being 
who  ^ars  thy  badge,  unaccompanied  by  thy  rightful  wages; 
not  that  I  am  in  want,  for  on  my  salary  and  my  little  priyste 
fortune  I  can  liye  without  starying;  but  what  a  Ufel  s 
ffloomy  present,  and  a  hopdess  future.  Far  better  is  the 
lot  of  the  poor  curate,  his  indeed  is  not  an  enyiable  existence, 
but  yet  he,  at  least,  can  liye  in  the  country  and  see  the 
beauties  of  nature,  while  I  can  only  liye  in  Londcm,  and 
injure  my  sight  with  the  deformities  of  art. 

He  can  look  forward  at  some  time  or  other  to  a  liviog 
howeyer  smdl,  on  which  he  can  afibrd  to  keep  that  necessaij 
luxury,  a  wife;  while  I  can  but  look  forward  to  a  possible 
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increase  <^£lO.  per  annum  in  my  salary,  with  a  proportionate 
increment  of  duties :  he,  leading  an  out-door  existence,  can 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  health  and  strength,  while  I  am  in- 
juring my  lungs  by  poring  oyer  a  desk,  and  my  constitution 
generally  by  my  sedentary  occupations.  To  what  end  is  all 
Uiis— to  none  except  a  warning  to  others.  That  which  might 
Imtc  been  a  purple  robe  for  a  monarch,  is  become  a  tattered 
coat  for  a  scarecrow;  that  which  God  gaye  me  to  enjoy, 
I  spend  in  misery  and  despair,  and  all  because,  with  the 
means  of  a  mechanic,  I  must  Uye  the  Ufe  of  a  gentleman, 
or^  that  bein^  out  of  my  reach,  I  must  drag  on  the  existence 
I  faaye  described.    Sucn  are  my  experiences ! 
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Qunnf  Moon,  I  gue  on  thj  peerian  raj 

Aa  it  bofsto  from  yon  doad-wkiie  yA  i 
Thou  trt  gliding  along  Ay  sUrry  way 

Like  a  beauty  prood  and  pale ! 
And  steadfitft  I  look  to  the  il&at  skies 

Thy  golden  beams  to  see. 
For  weO  I  know  that  my  lad/s  eyea 
Are  ganng  now  cm  thee : 

She  is  gating  now  on  thee,  sweet  Moon^ 

For  she  loves  to  see  thee  shine ; 
Bnt  her  thoughts  are  ci  none  bat  me^  sweet  MooOr 
And  her  heart  is  only  mine. 

Fair  Star  of  Eve,  on  the  brow  of  night 

Thou  art  set  as  the  choicest  gem, 
That  shines  in  the  drdet  diamond-bright 

Of  a  monardi's  diadem« 
Tet,  fiurest  and  firstborn  of  the  skies. 

So  bright  thou  ne'er  canst  shine, 
As  the  lominoos  depths  of  those  haiel  eyea 
That  are  gazing  now  on  thine : 

That  are  gazing  now  on  thine,  fiur  Star, 

For  she  loves  thy  ray  to  see ; 
Bat  her  heart  it  is  only  mine,  fair  Star, 
And  her  thoughts  are  <^  none  but 


For  this  was  her  whiiq)ered  promise  sweet. 

On  our  last  drear  parting-day; 
<<  Our  spirits,  my  love,  at  night  may  meet 

''  Though  ounelves  be  fiir  away : 
^  On  Hesper's  fires  111  gaze  a&r 

"  While  the  moonbeam  smiles  above, 
''  And  gaze  thou  too  oa  Moon  and  Star 
"At  the  hallowed  hour  of  love." 

At  the  hallowed  hour  of  love,  sweet  Moon, 

And  this  is  love*s  hallowed  hour : 
And  I  gaze  on  the  heaven  above,^ir  Star, 
And  I  feel  that  the  spell  hath  power. 

**  P.  O." 
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JT  has  been  suggested  to^  us  that  many  of  our  readers 
would  welcome  the  addition  to  the  contents  of  Ihe  Eaale 
of  some  account  of  the  erents  of  the  term,  more  especially 
those  which  affect  our  own  ''  ancient  and  religious  founda- 
tion :"  that  such  an  addition  would  in  particular  be  a  great 
boon  to  those  of  our  subscribers^  who  year  after  year  feaye 
these  walls^  and  for  the  most  part  seyer  the  ties  which 
connect  them  therewith ;  to  whom  such  a  chronide  would 
furnish  tidings  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  place  where 
themselyes  haye  spent  so  many  happy  hours,  and  so  senre  to 
keep  up  their  connexion  with  us.  And  though  this  would 
only  apply  for  a  limited  time,  for  as  long,  wat  is,  as  the 
names  which  they  would  see  should  some  of  them  be  familiar 
to  them,  yet  such  as  these,  together  with  our  resident 
subscribers,  many  of  whom,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  glad  to 
haye  such  a  permanent  register  of  eyents,  wUl  generally  ferm 
a  sufficiently  large  majority  of  our  subscribers  to  warrant  the 
introduction  of  a  terminal  article  of  this  kind. 

We  propose  then  in  each  subsequent  number  of  Ths 
Eagle,  to  include  a  summary  of  any  eyents  worthy  of  notice 
in  the  college  in  which  our  subscribers  are  likely  to  be 
interested,  accompanied  by  such  note  or  comment  as  they 
may  seem  to  require.  Such  matters  as  Fellowship  and 
Sch<darship  elections,  Examination  lists,  or  changes  in  the 
goyemment  of  the  college,  may  be  expected  to  find  a  place 
— ^with  such  notices  as  we  may  obtain  of  '' eyents''  in  the 
boating,  cricketing,  or  yolunteer  world  of  St.  John's,  who 
pulled  in  the  Lady  Margaret  first  boat  in  such  race,  or  who 
m  the  Lad^  Somerset,  or  who  is  the  last  new  Ensign.  At 
the  same  time  we  may  adyert  to  any  circumstances  of  more 
than  ordinary  interest  which  concern  not  only  our  own 
oolWe,  but  the  general  body  of  the  XJniyersity,  though  this 
should  be  done  sparingly.    For  the  further  promotuig  of 
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the  inter^t  of  this  oolamn  of  our  inagazine,  we  shall  be  clad 
to  receive  from  any  of  onr  subsctibers,  and  especially  uom 
non-resident  ones^  any  suggestions,  which,  whether  accepted 
or  not  tdtimately,  shall  always  haye  oar  carefol  attention  and 
consideration.  <«  EDiroRS." 


With  the  academical  year  upon  which  we  haye  lately 
entered  we  inangnrate  a  new  system  of  management  None 
who  knew  the  oyerwhelming  amount  of  business  and  responsi- 
bility, which  daring  the  past  year  pressed  upon  our  respected 
President,  can  regret  that  the  work,  which  he  bore  up  against 
alone,  should  now  be  divided  amongst  three  Tutors.  The 
gentlemen  selected  for  these  Tutorships  are  the  Bey.  J.  S. 
Wood,  B.D. :  the  Bey.  J.  B.  Mayor,  m.a.  :  and  the  Bey.  A. 
y.  Hadley,  iff.A.  The  distinctive  feature  of  the  new  sptera 
is  the  separation  of  tuition  from  lecturing,  which  will  do 
away  with  the  <dd  rivalries  between  the  '*  sides."  Thous^h 
the  Tutors  are  "ex,  officio"  lecturers,  they  have  not  ue 
management  and  distribution  of  the  lectures,  this  task  being 
underfthe  superintendence  of  two  Head  Lecturers. 

The  scheme  seems  a  good  one,  and  likely  to  work  well, 
and,  we  hope,  to  raise  our  entries  beyond,  or  at  any  rate  to 
an  equality  with,  our  former  average. 

We  understand  that  considerable  alterations  are  to  be 
made  in  some  of  our  Examinations,  but  any  statement 
regarding  them  is  as  yet  premature.  Beport,  however,  deals 
a  death-blow  to  the  funous  paper,  which  xnight  more  fitly 
be  associated  with  Magdalen  college  than  with  St.  John's : 
so  that  probably  the  future  histonan  will  find  a  great  blank 
after  the  year  1860,  which  year  he  will  find  to  oe  marked 
by  certain  strange  proceedings  in  the  church  of  St  Greorge 
in  the  East,  and  by  an  election  for  a  certain  magazine 
yclept  I%e  Eagle.  Apropos  of  which,  we  must  acknowledge 
the  courtesy  of  .the  present  able  Sadlerian  Lecturer,  who  m 
return  for  the  interesting  historical  notices  deduced  from 
these  papers  in  a  former  number,  has  thus  handed  our  name 
down  to  prosperity. 

Another  new  feature  to  be  noticed  is  the  introduction  of 
a  sermon  in  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings,  to  supply  the  place 
of  die  morning  sermon  at  St  Mary's,  which  was  discontinued 
some  months  ago. 

Amoi^  the  fellows  some  changes  have  taken  place.  We 
regret  to  have  to  record  the  des^  of  the  Bev.  W.  J.  Bees, 
who  has  been  cut  off  by  the  cruel  hand  of  consumption,  just 
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aa  a  brflHant  and  osefiil  career  was  opening  up  before  him. 
The  following  gentlemen  also  vacate  their  fellowships  by 
marriage : 


Mr.  G.  D.  Liveing. 
«     S.  H.  Bnrbury. 
"    E.  G.  Hancock. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Gorst 
H.  Snow. 


The  Lectureship  vacated  by  Mr.  Hancock  is  now  held  by 
Mr-  H.  J.  Eoby. 

The  College  is  represented  amongst  the  University 
prisemen  hj  Mr.  E.  A.  Abbott^  whose  exercise  obtained  Uie 
Camden  Medal,  and  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Churchill,  who  won  the 
Browne  Medal  for  a  Latin  Epmram;  in  the  Indian  Civil 
Service  Examination  by  Messrs.  H.  Beverley,  H.  C.  Barstow, 
and  A.  Yardley,  who  have  obtained  the  nomination,  and  by 
Messrs.  JT.  Grose,  W.  S.  Foster,  and  J.  E.  Armstrong,  whose 
nomination  of  last  year  is  confirmed. 

Subjoined  is  a  Hst  of  scholars  elected  in  June  last. 

Scholars  in  the  third  year  ; 


Abbott.  Gabb. 

Bnshell.  Hiem. 

Freeman.  Hudson. 

In  the  second  year : 

Graves.  |         Main. 

Minor  scholars : 

Baron,  from  Caistor  School. 

Home,  from  Shrewsbury  School. 

Lee- Warner,  from  Bugby  School. 

Moss,  from  Shrewsbury  School. 


I    Nicholas. 
Sharpe,  H.  J. 
Thomson,  F.  D. 

I    Taylor,  a 


It  wiU  be  seen  from  our  cover  that  our  two  boat-dubs 
have  both  been  unsuccessftil  in  the  Four-Oar  Baces  which 
have  just  concluded.  This  has  created  some  surprise,  ina»* 
much  as  the  Lady  Margaret  was  decidedly  a  fevourite  before 
the  race. 

The  following  were  the  crews  of  the  two  boats: 


Lady  Margaret. 
1.    T.E.  Ash. 
3.    P.  F.  Gorst 
8.    H.  Williams. 
W.  H.  Tarleton,  (stroke.) 
A.  Walsh,  (coxs.) 


Lady  Somerset. 

1.  F.  H.  Dinnis. 

2.  Stephenson. 

8.    O.  Fynes-Clinton. 
J.  E.  Brown,  (stroke.; 
C.  B.  Cooke,  (coxs.) 
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The  officers  fer  the  term  ore : 

Lady  Margaret 

A.  W,  Potto,  Esq.,  BJi.,  Preaideiit. 

J.  B.  Scriven,  Treasurer. 

P.  F.  Gorst,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Tarleton,  first  Captain. 

T.  E.  Ash,  second  Captain. 

Lady  SomerseL 

Ber.  J.  B.  Lvm,  M JL,  PresidenL 

J.  E.  Brown,  Captain. 

W.  A.  Whitwordi,  Secretary. 

The  second  Company  of  the  Cambridge  UniTeni^ 
Volonteer  Bifles  still  continues  in  a  flourishing  state.  A 
meeting  of  ito  members  was  held  early  in  the  term,  to  elect 
an  Ensign  in  the  place  of  Mr.  J.  B.  ocriren,  who  succeeda 
to  the  Lieutenancy  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Mr.  S. 
Boulnois.  The  candidates  were  Messrs.  H.  Godfray, 
W.  D.  Bnahell,  and  A.  Walsh.  The  choice  of  the  Electors 
fell  upon  Mr.  W.  D.  BushelL 


The  chief  topics  of  interest  to  the  UniTersity  at  large 
are  such  as  will  already  be  known  to  most  of  our  reados. 
Considerable  excitement  preyailed  at  the  beginning  of 
term,  owing  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  G.  Williams,  of  King's 
College,  who  was  nominated  to  the  office  of  Proctor.  Mr. 
Williams  has  addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  the  Vice- 
chancellor. 

The  cup  offered  by  the  Yice-Cfaaacellor  as  a  priae  to 
the  best  marksman  in  the  C.  U.  Y.  B.  was,  i^r  a  contest 
of  five  days,  won  by  Mr.  Grant-Peterkin,  of  Emmanud 
College. 

On  the  12th  of  November,  the  newly-appointed  Professor 
of  Modem  History,  Mr.  Charles  Kingsley,  delivered  an  in- 
teresting and  instructive  inaugural  Lecture  in  the  Senate- 
House,  to  a  large  audience  of  members  of  the  University 
and  their  friends. 

The  account  of  the  Colquhoun  Sculls,  and  the  Baces  of 
the  term  will  be  found  in  their  usual  place. 

St.  Hobn'B  College. 

^(wm^iT  20,  IS60. 
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[We  liaTe  receiTtd  the  following  communicatien  firom  a  rahied  oor« 
Tespondent.  Regard  for  the  rule  which  exdudea  the  technicalides  of 
daasict  and  MaUianatics  has  canaed  us  to  hesitate  ahout  inaertmg  it 
in  the  body  of  our  n^^gi^^A  •  at  the  same  time  the  Talue  of  tiie  letter 
and  its  interest  to  many  of  our  rcMiders  warrant  us,  as  we  think,  in 
tdlotting  to  it  a  space  in  our  correspondents'  columns.— EnrroBS.] 


OXB, ^I  have  lately  had  occasion  to  turn  over  the  papers 

^t  in  the  Examinations  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  and 
have  made  a  few  notes  as  I  went  along,  which  may  perhaps 
be  of  interest  to  some  of  the  readers  of  I%e  Eagle.  I  may 
as  well  begin  with  a  brief  history  of  the  Tripos  up  to  the 
year  1859.  ,      , 

The  Classical  Tripos  was  instituted  by  Grace  of  the 
Senate  on  the  28th  of  M^,  1822.  According  to  the 
sdieme  then  adopted,  the  Examination  was  to  continue 
for  four  days,  during  the  hours  9i  to  1 2,  and  1  to  4.  No 
one  was  allowed  to  become  a  candidate  who  had  not  obtained 
Mathematic^  Honors.  Translations  were  to  be  ''required 
of  passages  selected  firom  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors, 
as  well  as  written  answers  to  questions  arising  immediately 
out  of  such  passages."  There  was  to  be  no  original  com- 
position either  in  Greek  or  Latin.  There  were  to  be  four 
Examiners,  each  to  receive  £lO, 

By  a  Grace  passed  February  13,  1835,  the  Examination 
was  made  to  extend  over  five  dajrs,  durmg  the  hours  9  to  12 
and  1  to  3 J.  Shortly  afterwards  it  appears  firom  the  Calendar 
that  the  hours  were  again  changed,  and  that  the  Examination 
was  carried  on  between  9  and  llj  and  12j  and  3J.  In  the 
Calendar  of  1844  it  is  stated  that  the  Examiners  receive  £20 

instead  of  £10.  ^^         .      .    «  j     ti 

In  1849,  the  *'  Classical  EmanapaUon"  commenced.  By 
a' Grace  passed  October  81,  in  that  year,  it  was  determined 
that,  besides  Mathematical  Honour  Men,  all  persons  should 
be  admissible  to  the  Examination  who,  ''having  been  de- 
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dared  to  have  deaenred  to  pass  for  an  ordinary  degree,  as  £u 
as  the  Mathematical  part  of  the  Examination  is  concerned, 
shall  have  afterwards  passed  in  the  other  subjects  for  Exami- 
nation ;"  and  also  all  persons  whose  names  shall  have  been 
placed  in  the  1st  class  at  the  Examination  for  the  ordinary 
degree :  that  is,  in  simpler  words,  that  **  golfed  men**  and 
1st  class  Poll  men  were  to  be  henceforwanl  admissible  as 
candidates  for  the  Classical  Tripos.  Other  important  chances 
were  made  at  the  same  time,  llie  Examination  was  extended 
to  the  morning  of  the  6th  day,  on  which  there  was  to  be  a 
paper  in  Ancient  History.  The  subjects  of  Examination  were 
more  closely  defined,  the  hours  fixed  as  at  mesent,  mks 
made  with  reference  to  die  cooperation  of  the  Examiners  in 
Xnreparing  and  looking  over  the  papers,  and  an  alphabetical 
arrangement  adopted  for  the  thiixl  class.  A  day  was  also 
fixed  for  the  bringing  out  of  the  list. 

In  Kay,  1 854,  the ''  Emancipation"  was  completed,  though 
the  Grace  did  not  come  into  force  till  1857.  In  October, 
1858,  further  changes  were  made  with  reference  to  the  inxk 
of  the  Examiners,  and  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  3rd  dMs 
was  abandoned. 

The  growth  of  the  Classical  Tripos  is  diown  by  the  fiict 
that  there  are  only  17  names  in  the  class  list  of  1824  as 
opposed  to  71  in  the  class  list  of  1859. 

I  now  proceed  to  my  notes.  Comparing  the  early  and  the 
later  Triposes  I  find  thiat  previously  to  1885  there  was  great 
irregulanty  in  the  choice  of  pieces.  In  one  year  there  was 
no  Thucydides;  Demosthenes  is  several  times  omitted,  as 
also  Plato,  Aristotle,  Herodotus,  .£schylus,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes.  In  Latin,  even  Cicero,  Tacitus,  snd 
Horace  are  not  set  uniformly.  Whilst  at  the  same  time  there 
are  instances  of  three  or  more  passages  being  set  from  die 
same  author  in  a  single  year.  In  1827  there  were  only  three 
Greek  verse  and  three  Greek  prose  transladons,  and  two 
Latin  verse  and  two  Latin  prose  translations.  In  1825  there 
was  no  Latin  verse  composition.  Another  point  in  which  the 
earlier  papers  differ  from  the  lator,  is  the  large  numba  df 
questions  in  the  former.  Taking  the  whole  87  years  frrai 
1824  to  1860,  the  number  of  passages  set  from  eadi  author 
is  as  follows : — 

Greek  Prose — ^Thucydides,  88 ;  Demosthenes,  84 ;  Plato^ 
88;  Aristotle,  83;  Herodotus,  85 ;  Xenophon,  13;  Th^ 
phrastus,  7;  The  Orators  (with  the  exception  of  Demos- 
thenes), 14;  Longinus,  2.  ^ 

Greek  Verse— Homer's  Iliad,  22;  Odyssey,  19  ;  iBs^- 
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Ivm^  28  ;  Sophocles,  27;  Euripides,  80;  Aristophanes,  88; 
Pindar^  80;  Hesiod,  11 ;  Theocritus,  26  ;  Bion,  1 ;  Homeric 
Hymns^  2;  Greek  Anthology,  4;  Comic  Fragments,  1. 

Latin  Prose — ^Livy,  34 ;  Cicero  (Speeches)  20,  (Letters) 
27^  (Philosophical  and  Rhetorical  Works)  28;  Tacitus,  87; 
Csesar^  14;  Sallust,  8;  Suetonius,  6;  Pliny  the  Elder,  6; 
Pliny  tlie  Younger,  9 ;  Quintilian,  7 ;  Velleius  Paterculns, 
2;  Seneca,  2;  Cornelius  Nepos,  1. 

Ijatin  Verse — ^Lucretius,  29 ;  Yirsil,  21 ;  Horace  (Odes 
and  £podes)  22,  (Satires  and  Episues)  17;  Juvenal,  22; 
Orid,  19;  Propertius,  13;  Catullus,  10;  Tibullus,  8;  Per- 
siii0^  12  ;  Martial,  11 ;  Lucan,  14;  Statins,  2;  Ennius,  1; 
Phsedms,  1 ;  Plautus,  26 ;  Terence,  9. 

Taking  each  of  these  in  order,  it  appears  that  passages 
have  been  set  most  frequently  from  the  8rd,  4th,  6th,  and 
Sth  books  of  Thucydides,  and  most  rarely  from  the  1st  and 
2nd.  In  Demosthenes,  the  Leptines,  Mioias,  Falsa  Legatio, 
de  Corona,  Timocrates,  Nicostratus,  Androtion  are  the  most 
popular ;  passages  have  also  been  set  from  the  Olynthiacs, 
pro  Phormione,  Aristocrates,  Apaturius,  C.  Stephanum, 
Aphobus  A.,  Pantsenetus,  Conon,  Onetor  A.,  Aristogeiton, 
Cnersonesus,  Dionysodorus.  Out  of  thirty-eight  passages 
from  Plato,  the  Bepublic  has  thirteen ;  then  come  the  Leges, 
Phsedms,  Sjrmposium,  Thestetus,  Grorgias,  Phsedo,  Par- 
menides;  and,  lastly,  Timaeus,  Mono,  Crito,  Politicus, 
Sophista,  Alcibiades  J3.  In  Aristotle,  the  Ethics  has  18 
passages;  Rhetoric,  10;  Politics,  6;  De  Anima,  2;  Meta- 
pbjrsics  and  Categories,  1  each. 

Herodotus — ^llie  three  first  books  are  the  most  popular, 
the  eighth  has  never  been  set  at  all. 

Xenophon — The  Hellenics,  Memorabilia,  and  Anabasis  J 

have  been  set  more  than  once;  Symposium,  Hiero,  de  Be  ^ 

Eqnestri,  Cynegeticus,  (Economicus,  Yectigalia,  once  only. 
Theophrastus— Characters,  vr.,  set  four  times ;  i.,  Yin., 
XXX.,  each  once. 

Oratores  Attici — ^.Sschines,  6;  Issus,  4;  Isocrates,  8; 
Ljsias,  2. 

Homer — The  largest  number  of  passages  have  been  set 
from  niad  xvui.  and  xxi.,  and  Odyssey  xvii. 

iBschylus'— Agamemnon,  Choephor®,  Supplices,  each 
7  times ;  Prometheus  not  at  all. 

jSophocles— (Ed.  Col.  and  Trach.  6;  Antigone,  5;  Phi- 
bctetes,  4. 

Euripides — ^most  frequently  from  Helena,  Ion,  Iph.  T., 
Here.  F.,  Orestes,  Hippoly tus,  Phoenisss ;  also  from  Herad., 
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Cyd.|  Alcest,  Bacclue,  Medea,  Sopp.,  Troades,  Bhegm, 
Eiectra,  Andromache. 

Aristophanes — ^most  frequendy  from  Yespse,  Pax,  Ares, 
Eqnites,  Ecdes.,  Ban»;  also  from  Achamg^  Lysistzsfea, 
Flntns. 

Pindar— Pythia,  14;  Nem.  6;  OL  5;  Isth.  4;  frag.  I. 

Hesiod — Opera  et  Dies,  8 ;  Theog.  3. 

Theocritos— oftenest  from  zxv.,  zxn.,  x.,  vn.,  xn., 
XV. ;  also  from  it.,  xvii.,  in.,  xir.,  xxviii.,  xni.,  rt,,  ix.,  n. 

Andiologj — ^Meleager,  2 ;  Diosoorides,  1 ;  Simonides,  1. 

Homeric  Hymns— In  Merc.,  In  Ccr. 

InTy— oftenest  from  vi. 

Cicero — Speeches,  oftenest  from  Verres,  daentins.  Pro 
Domo,  Sextius;  also  from  Plancios,  Balbus,  Quinctins, 
C«cina,  Yatinios,  Monena,  Bosc  Com.,  Bnllos.  Epistles — 
ad  Att,  17;  ad  Fatn.,  5;  Q.  Frat  6.  Philosophical  and 
Bhetorical  IVeatises — Leges  and  De  Finibos,  6  each ;  Bmtiis 
and  deDiyinatione,  3  each ;  also  de  Oratore,  Orator,  Toscolans, 
Academics,  de  Optimo  Genere  Oratomm,  de  Senectute. 

Tacitus — Annals,  24;  Histories,  12;  Crermany,  1,  (largest 
number  from  Hist  it.,  and  Ann.  ti.) 

Caesar — ^BeU.  Gall.  7 ;  Bell.  CiT.  7,  (largest  numbers  from 
B.  G.  Tii.) 

Sallust— Jngurtha,  5 ;  Catiline,  3. 

Soetonius — Cssar,  Augustus,  Claudius,  Nero. 

QuintiHan — ^xii.,  t.,  it.,  tl,  x. 

Seneca — ^Naturales-Quaestiones,  De  Beneficiis. 

Nepos,  Atticus. 

Lucretius — most  from  ii.  and  it.,  none  from  i. 

Virgil — ^^neid,  16 ;  Georgics,  6.  The  laigest  number 
of  passages  are  taken  from  ^n.  xi.  and  Geor.  ii.  None 
fit)m  -fin.  I.,  IT.,  T.,  tii.    G.  it. 

Horace— Odes,  13,  (of  which  9  from  Book  iii.);  Epodes, 
9 ;  Satires,  9,  (of  which  6  from  Sat,  Bk.  ii.) ;  Epistles,  8. 

JuTenal — ^most  from  ti.  and  tii.  ;    none  from  n.,  it.. 

Till.,  IX.,  X.,  XIII.,  XTI. 

OTid — 14  from  the  Fasti;  3  from  the  Tristia;  1  from 
the  Ibis ;  and  1  from  the  De  Arte  'Amandi. 

There  is  nothing  marked  in  the  quotations  fix>m  Catullus, 
Tibullus,  Propertius,  Persius,  Martial,  Statins,  Ennius,  and 
Ph(edrus. 

Plautus  —  most  from  the  Trinummi,  CaptiTi,  Miles 
Gloriosus,  Persa,  Aulularia,  Curculio,  Budens.  Also  from 
the  Epidicus,  Amphitruo,  Mostellaria,  Pteudolus,  Bacchides, 
Stichus,  and  Pcsnulus. 
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Terence — none  from  tlie  Heauton  timoronmenos. 

With  regard  to  composition,  Greek  and  Latin  Prose  have 
of  coTirse  been  constant.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
variety  in  verse  composition.  Iambics  have  been  the  sole 
Grreek  verse  compositioD  on  24  occasions;  Iambics  and 
Trochaics  have  been  set  once;  Iambics  and  Anapaests, 
8  times ;  Iambics  and  Hexameters,  4  times.  In  Latin  vene, 
Hexamieters  have  been  set  alone  5  times ;  Hexameters  and 
Elegiacs,  8  times;  Hexameters  and  Lyrics,  10  times; 
Hexameters,  Elegiacs,  and  Lyrics,  4  times ;  Elegiacs  alone, 
once ;  lElegiacs  and  Lyrics,  7  times ;  Ljrrics  alone,  once. 

Two  other  points  which  strike  me  as  wordi  noticing, 
are — Ist,  the  reappearance  of  the  same  piece  for  translation 
in  different  years.  One  passage  from  Theophrastus  has  been 
set  4  times ;  one  from  Homer,  d  times ;  one  from  the  An- 
thology, twice;  and  I  have  no  doubt  careful  examination 
would  discover  other  cases :  2ndly,  the  prevalence  of  fashions 
for  short  periods ;  e.g.^  the  onl^  passages  which  have  been 
set  from  Longinus,  were  set  m  1844  and  1846.  Pliny's 
Natural  History  was  set  in  1846  and  the  two  foUowiug  years. 
Greek  Hexameters  were  not  set  till  1852,  but  have  been 
set  4  times  since. 

I  am  afraid  your  Mathematical  readers  will  think  I  have 
been  bordering  rather  closely  on  those  Classical  technicalities 
which  The  Eagle  repudiates :  and  there  may  be  others  who 
will  accuse  me  of  putting  a  temptation  to  'cram,'  in  the 
way  of  the  weaker  brethren.  Where  the  extent  to  be 
covered,  however,  is  so  wide,  cram  must  be  too  much 
diluted  to  be  very  deleterious ;  and  I  think  I  might  rather 
take  to  myself  die  credit  of  assisting  the  honest  reader  to 
steer  his  own  course  by  the  landmarks  of  former  exami- 
nations. Perhaps  too,  my  list  may  be  of  use  in  testing 
the  pretensions  of  some  of  those  youthful  prodigies  of  whom 
fame  reports  that  they  had  read  all  Classics  before  their 
first  term,  and  the  Calendar  relates  that  they  obtained  a 
third  dass  in  their  last  But,  in  fact,  my  object  has  been 
chiefly  to  gratify  a  curiosity,  which  it  is  possible  that  even 
Mathematicians  may  share,  as  to  the  actual  compass  of 
Classical  literature  embraced  in  our  most  important  exami- 
nation, and  I  should  be  glad  if  any  one  were  inclined  to 
undertake  the  same  task,  either  for  the  Oxford  examination 
or  for  other  Classical  examinations  amongst  ourselves. 

*'Y.  Z." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Eagle. 
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^EFOBE  this  Nomber  ii  in  the  hands  of  our  readen, 
most  of  them  will  be  aware  that  the  post  of  permanent 
Editor,  held  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Mayor  since  the  commencement 
of  this  Magazine,  has  been  resigned  by  that  gentleman. 

The  Editors,  although  aware  of  the  dfficnlt^,  as  wdl 
as  the  delicacy  of  such  an  undertaking,  feel  that  this  Number 
ought  not  to  go  forth  without  bearing  with  it  some  tribute 
firom  them,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Subscribers,  whom  diey 
represent,  to  one  who  has  so  long  watched  oyer  the  pros- 
perity of  T%e  Eagle.  It  is  always  hazardous  to  bring  a 
periodical  before  ue  public,  even  when  that  public  is  so 
luge  as  to  ensure  a  certain  number  of  admirers,  and  to 
secure,  at  any  rate,  the  silence  of  those  to  whom  the  Magarine 
may  be  distasteful.  How  much  this  difficulty  is  increased, 
when  a  serial,  such  as  this,  is  offered  to  a  Umit^  pubHc, 
who,  firom  many  circumstances,  must  be  either  its  firioidi 
or  its  foes,  we  may  see  firom  many  an  abortiye  attempt 
to  establish  the  like.  To  what  then  is  the  success  of  2jU 
EaqU  due?  In  some  measure,  we  may  venture  to  hope, 
to  its  intrinsic  merits;  in  a  great  measure,  we  may  boldly 
assert,  to  the  character,  talents,  and  position  of  its  prin^pal 
Editor.  The  zeal  and  ability  whi(Ui  Mr.  Bfayor  brought 
to  his  duties,  as  well  as  the  unyarying  courtesy  and  kindness 
which  his  subordinates  in  office  have  met  with  firom  him, 
will,  we  are  sure,  be  long  remembered  by  all  diose,  whose 
good  fortune  it  has  been  to  serve  under  him  on  the  Editorial 
Dtaffl  The  Editors  are  conscious  of  the  disadvantage  under 
which  they  lie  in  succeeding  him,  but  will  use  their  inmost 
endeavours  to  maintain  that  character,  which  T%e  BajU 
has  won  for  itself  under  Mr.  Mayor's  presidency. 
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FELLOW-FEELING. 


^E  are  now  at  the  close  of  perhaps  the  severest  season 
this  country  has  experienced  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Many  an  anecdote  respecting  the  intense  cold 
of  the  winter  1860-61  will  be  told  round  the  blazing  yule- 
log  on  future  Christmas  Eves.  It  has  been  accompanied 
with  unusual  suffering  among  the  poorer  classes— such  in- 
clement weather  following  upon  a  bad  harvest  has  brought 
famine  and  starvation  for  the  first  time  to  many  a  threshold. 
Political  events  too  have  not  been  without  their  influence 
in  producing  this  state  of  things.  The  Commercial  Treaty 
concluded  with  France  has  brought  ruin  upon  more  than 
one  branch  of  our  home  trade.  Thousands  of  honest  work- 
people have,  for  the  moment^been  thrown  out  of  employment, 
and  the  distress  of  the  Coventry  weavers  will  henceforth 
take  its  place  in  history.  The  bright  feature  amid  all  this 
gloominess  is,  that  the  widespread  evil  has  awakened  an 
amount  of  public  sympathy  never  perhaps  equalled  in  any 
previous  age.  English  hearts  and  hands  are  as  open  as 
ever  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  their  fellows,  and  it  has 
only  been  necessary  to  mention  cases  of  distress  to  call  forth 
adequate  assistance.  The  feeling  has  been  universal — ''Is 
he  not  a  man  and  a  brother?"  It  is  this  fellow-feeling  that 
L  propose  to  investigate,  not  indeed  tracing  its  origin  and 

Sowdi  in  the  soul  of  man — a  task  that  may  more  strictly 
11  within  the  province  of  the  Moralist — ^but  endeavouring 
to  offer  some  few  remarks  that  may  be  practically  useful  to 
us  in  our  intercourse  with  one  anodier. 

What  do  I  mean  then  by  feUow-ftding  f  Is  it  not 
synonymous  with  sympathy  f  rl^ot  exactly.  Svmpathy  is 
included  in  the  idea,  but  will  be  found  to  fall  very  &r 
short  of  it.  Like  its  Latin  equivalent,  it  has  been  confined 
to  a  fellow-feeling  with  actual  human  suffering,  and  has 
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reference  merely  to  grief,  whether  silent  or  expressed.  We 
sympadiise  with  the  wretched  when  we  can  enter  into  their 
•orrowB  and  make  them  our  own.  We  extend  our  com- 
passion, when  we  feel  the  workings  of  our  human  nature, 
and  yearn  to  relieve  their  distress.  But  we  can  hardly  be 
said  to  sympathize  in  our  friend's  joy,  and  he  certainly  is 
not  a  proper  object  of  our  compassion.  There  is  in  £Mt 
no  single  word  to  ex|Mress  a  sympathy  in  joy — and  I  suf^ose 
it  is  TOcause  this  emotion  is  more  rarely  exdted,  that  the 
idea  of  sympathy  has  been  confined  to  a  felloi^-*feel]ng  widi 
suffering.  We  are  glad  to  hear  of  Smith  getting  the  Crayen, 
but  are  apt  to  imagine  that  Smith's  cup  of  exultation  is  not 
Itfge  enough  for  two,  and  we  had  better  let  him  drain  it 
himsdf.  We  <2t>  go  up  to  his  rooms  to  congratulate  him, 
and  then  we  think  we  have  done  enough.  But  congratulaticm 
is  a  bare  form  of  words,  and  expresses  no  real  feeling  on 
our  part  It  may  as  often  be  accompanied  by  enyy  or 
regret,  as  proceed  from  a  true  fellow-feeling.  Who  is  that 
shaking  hands  with  the  Senior  Wrangler?  '^Ohl  that's 
Jones — ^he  was  second."  Poor  fellow !  one  fandes  there  is 
just  a  quiver  on  his  lip,  as  he  ocmies  up  to  hn  friend  in  the 
Senate-House,  and  yet  he  has  himself  tried  hard  to  beHere 
his  own  congratulations  sincere.  But  Aough,  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten,  another's  joy  awakens  no  sympathetic  resp<mse 
in  our  heart,  there  surely  are  seasons  when  a  friend's 
happiness  does  strike  deep  root  into  our  own  soul.  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  deny  the  existence  of  a  sympadiy  in  jo;|^^ 
it  is  perhaps  a  surer  test  of  trae  friendship  tnan  sympathy 
in  distress. 

Is  there  then  a  dvBtincdon  between  ^rundMp  and 
fMouhf^eling^  9  Decidedly.  Friendship  is  Imiited,  a  fellow- 
feeling  is  universal ;  the  cu^le  of  friendship  is  circuaismbed, 
a  fellow-feeling  can  feel  with  all  die  world.  A  num  can 
never  possess  mcure  than  two  or  three  friends,  in  the  truest 
holiest  sense  of  the  word — he  may  have  hundreds  of  acquain- 
tances with  whose  troubles  he  is  ever  ready  to  sympathise, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  may  feel  with  all  lus  feUowa. 
Perhaps  he  too  has  passed  through  suffering  and  temptation, 
but  his  heart  has  not  been  thereby  rendered  caUons— 4ie 
has  a  wider  sympathy  for  those  who  suffer  and  are  tempted — 
hia  large  soul  yearns  towards  erring  sinful  man. 

Sudi  must  have  been  the  spirit  oi  those  who  founded 
the  glorious  institutions  on  the  buiks  of  the  Isis  and  the 
Cam.  A  nobler  idea  was  perhaps  never  conceived  than 
that  of  establishing  these  holy  brotherhoods,  to  work   to- 
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f  ether  with  one  heart  and  soul  for  the  mod  of  their  fellows. 
tere  was  fellow-feeling  characteristicwy  displayed,  nniting 
at  once  internal  friendship  among  the  members  of  the 
University  themselves,  and  large-hearted  sympathy  with 
thoae  witnont.  Fellow-feeling  to  some  extent  b  a  neoessary 
part  of  our  existence  here.  What  a  sonl  the  man  most 
have  who  is  utterly  destitute  of  all  pride  in  his  Cdlege  1 
the  happy  scenes  which  surround  him  cannot  &il  to  make 
a  deep  impression  on  his  mind— >and  it  is  with  a  fond  regret 
that  he  leaves  his  beloved  University  to  go  forth  into  the 
world — ^he  caities  with  him  a  memory  teeming  with  bright 
associations,  and  whether  it  be  our  Emigrant  in  New 
Zealand,  ot  oui*  Civilian  in  Bengal,  he  is  always  looking 
forward  to  hear  how  the  Old  College  is  getting  on — aye  I — 
and  where  the  boats  are  on  the  river.  What  gratitude  must 
we  feel  then  towards  those  noble  benefactors,  who  have 
bequeathed  to  us  these  ancient  courts  and  dieir  broad 
acres,  and  who  planted  these  gardens,  where,  apart  Jrom 
the  world,  we  may — ^if  we  will— train  ourselves  for  after* 
conflict  with  the  world! 

But  how  are  we  echoing  the  sentiments  which  they 
entertained?  Are  we  striving  to  keep  up  the  feUow-feetiBg 
they  intended  us  to  exhibit  towards  one  another  and  towarcb 
the  rest  of  the  world  ?  Alas !  the  civilisation  (tf  societv— 
as  it  has  progressed  from  one  century  to  another — ^has  left 
evident  traces  of  its  artificial  footsteps  on  these  glorious 
institutions — and  the  absurdities  of  University  etiquette  at 
present  only  tend  to  deaden  our  sympathy  and  estrange  our 
hearts  from  one  another.  Can  we  not  for  instance  see 
great  danger  arising  from  the  mighty  gulf  that  is  fixed 
between  Xm  Fellow  and  the  Undergraduate?  That  there 
should  be  such  a  gulf  is  well;  that  it  cannot  be  too  wide, 
I  emphatically  deny.  If  it  is — even  if  no  positive  harm 
ensue,  what  advantages  to  both  are  lost  I  The  inexperienced 
youth  is  allowed  to  pass  the  most  critical  years  of  his 
existence,  without  a  word  of  advice  from  one  who  is  well 
calculated  to  aflTord  it,  as  having  sailed  in  the  same  track 
before,  and  discovered  where  the  shoals  and  quicksands 
he,  and  periiaps  many  a  one  makes  shipwreck  when  a 
seasonable  word  from  a  skilful  pilot  might  have  warned 
him  of  the  sunken  rock.  What  errors  in  speculation,  what 
errors  in  practice,  he  might  thus  have  escaped  while  his 
mind  was  drinking  in  strength  and  vigour  from  intercourse 
with  a  maturer  and  more  experienced  mind!  And  would 
Aus  other  be  a  loser,  if  the  gulf  were  bridged  over?   I  think 
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not  Besides  a  youthful  fre8lmen»  wbich  many  would  be 
sure  to  catch,  how  his  heart  would  be  enlarged  and  his 
mnpathies  extended  as  he  watched  with  keen  interest 
the  progress  of  some  young  friend  through  the  snares  and 
temptations  of  a  Uniyersity  life.  There  are  among  us  men 
of  this  sort — men  ready  to  feel  and  sympathize  with  all, 
and  silently,  it  may  be,  watching  the  course  of  many. 

Such  an  one  was  he  who  has  lately  been  taken  from  die 
midst  of  us,  and  whose  loss  is  deplored  by  every  Under- 
graduate in  the  College.  A  man  of  large  symipaUiy — with 
a  kind  word  and  a  fellow-feeling  for  everyone— our  Captain 
and  the  hearty  sharer  of  all  our  pursuits — in  the  sunshine 
of  whose  genial  presence  we  forgot  the  difference  of 
Academical  rank.  What  a  treasure  he  was  to  the  College, 
we  knew  not  till  we  missed  him,  and  there  is  not  a  Johnian 
but  will  carry  the  memory  of  that  warm-hearted  man  down 
to  his  own  grave. 

The  great  difference  between  a  larg^  and  a  small  College, 
and  one  of  the  many  advantages  of  the  former  over  the  latter, 
consists  in  the  choice  of  associates.  In  a  large  College  like 
this,  where  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  have  even  a  bare 
acquaintance  with  all  his  fellow-students,  he  naturally  £dls 
into  a  particular  set  In  a  small  College  this  choice  does  not 
exist— ^e  must  go  along  with  the  stream.  But  absolutely 
necessary  as  it  seems  tnat  there  should  be  numeroos  sets 
among  us,  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  they  tend  to  weaken  and 
destroy  all  fellow-feeling. 

Look  at  that  man  rushing  along  the  cloisters  with  shoe- 
strings flying  loose  and  a  coat  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear. 
On  he  hastens,  a  victim  to  Mathesis ;  apparently  caring  for 
nothing  else,  if  only  he  may  obtain  the  object  of  his 
ambition  and  win  his  Fellowship.  Yet  I  would  affirm  that 
under  that  rusty  garb  there  beats  a  heart  as  true  to  his 
College,  and  as  fully  bent  on  working  for  good,  as  bcDeadi 
that  elaborate  Noah's  ark !  what  an  exquisite !  in  the  very 
pink  of  fashion  1  watch  those  lavender  kids  dandling  the 
tag  end  of  a  cigar !  Who  would  imagine  he  cared  for  his 
College,  so  tightly  buttoned  up  as  he  is  in  himself?  But 
come  to  me  at  two  o'clock,  and  I  will  shew  him  to  you 
on  the  river — ^he  will  have  doffed  that  gorgeous  apparel,  and 
you  will  see  him  display  an  English  pluck  and  hardihood 
you  may  think  incredible  under  that  effeminate  exterior. 
His  pulse  will  beat  as  quicklv  and  his  arms  work  as  vigorous, 
as  his  seven  comrades  of  the  oar,  while  they  pull  the  old 
boat  over  the  course  in  just  8'  16".    *^  Well !  you've  taken 
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prettjr  extremes — but  I  know  which  I  shoiild  go  to,  if  I 
were  in  a  pickle."  So  do  I — ^but  they*re  both  good  fellows 
at  the  bottom,  and  both  working  for  their  College^  though 
sa  differently  1 

It  may  seem  hard  then^  with  so  many  sets  and  cliques, 
to  keep  aliye  a  mutual  goodwill  and  fellow-feeling — ^but 
surely  not  impossible — ^if  we  would  only  bear  in  mind  that 
pride  in  our  College  which  is  equally  at  work,  though 
perhaps  not  in  an  equal  degree,  in  me  hearts  of  aU.  Why 
cannot  we  forget  indiyiduai  peculiarities  and  sectiirian  differ- 
ences? If  there  must  be  two  boat-clubs,  let  us  remember 
that  the  same  ribbon  is  the  badge  of  both,  and  for  heaven's 
sake  1  don 't  let  us  carry  our  party-spirit  into  everything 
else.  We  must  take  men  as  we  nnd  them,  without  criticising 
them  too  severely.  Let  us  pull  a  steady  stroke,  all  together. 
Why  should  not  the  old  College  be  ^ain  as  it  has  been 
of  yore,  first  on  the  Piece,  first  on  the  Kiver^  yea  I  and  first 
in  me  Tripos,  be  it  January  or  March  7 

"H.B.'' 
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W1HD8  raged  without,  and  aatnaui  rains  beat  loaii. 

Dim  eve  was  weeping  sore 
From  eyelids  of  the  dun-wing'd  misty  ckmd 

Low-hanging  on  the  moor. 

n. 

But  I  beside  an  ingle  glowing  warm 

In  dreamy  mood  reclined. 
An  heedless  of  the  peltings  of  the  storm 

And  wailing  of  the  wind. 

m. 

For  beauteous  pictures  one  the  other  chased 

Across  my  musing  brain; 
Pictures  that  from  the  seasons  of  die  past 

Came  floating  back  again. 

IV. 
I  saw  fair  morning  landsci^>es  wet  with  dew. 

And  early  rays  did  shine, 
While  fleecy  cloudlets  mottled  o'er  the  blue. 

On  green  meads  speckt  with  kine. 

V. 
And  high  overhead  b^ieath  the  breaking  mom. 

With  quivering  sun-flnsht  wings, 
Larks  mounted  singing  from  the  upland  com 

Tuned  sweet  as  angel  strings. 

VI. 

For  not  alone  in  sight  was  pleasure  found 
From  those  strange  pictures  there, 

But  as  I  look'd  on  each,  its  own  fit  sound 
Seem'd  round  me  everywhere. 
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VU. 
I  8AW  upoB  a  widetivead  rural  pl«m 

Trees  wind-rockty  slanting  showtti^ 
While  diml J  in  the  distance  thro'  the  rain 

Loom'd  three  fidr  minster  towers. 

vin. 
Then  saw  I  in  a  park,  green-swarded,  dd. 

Deer  frisking  down  a  glade 
Where  aneient  oaks  in  pillar'd  aisles  stood  bold» 

(yeraroht  with  green-leaved  shade. 

IX. 
Anon  o'er  some  vast  city  heavenward  towered 

Great  spires,  and  chimneys  taHf 
While  round  them  wrapt  the  murky  smoke-doud  kwer'd 

Like  a  dark  funeral  paU. 

X. 

And  then  I  seem'd,  some  dewy  sabbath  mom. 

To  gaze  o'er  fields  and  dells 
Blellow'd  with  thin  blue  mist,  thro'  which  was  borne 

The  holy  chime  of  bells. 

XL 
Or  in  broad  meadows  flusht  with  summer  dyes 

I  heard  the  low  sweet  sound 
Of  flower-fringed  brooks  that  mirror'd  the  blue  skies. 

And  bees  that  murmur'd  round. 

xn. 

Then  heavy  drifting  douds  were  rushing  fiwt 

Across  a  pale-faced  moon. 
Whilst  woods  were  roddng  in  the  eager  blast 

At  night's  deep  shadowy  noon. 

xm. 

And  winter  scenes  I  saw  where  deep  snows  lie 

O'er  all  the  fields^  when  dear 
The  hills  stand  out  against  the  frosty  sky ; 

Or  when  the  lonesome  mere 

XIV. 

Looks  very  darkly  from  amidst  its  reeds, 

And  sword-flags  stark  and  keen, 
And  moonlit  waters  seem  to  tell  of  deeds 

They  shudder  to  have  seen. 
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XV. 
Old  Ocean,  when  in  some  oalm  bay  his  &oe 

With  sonnj  laughter  glows. 
As,  Inll'd  within  the  green  earth's  fond  embraoe, 

He  sinks  in  soft  repose. 

XVL 
Or,  when  grim  storms  his  angry  waters  lash. 

And  crested  billows  hoar 
From  headland  onto  headland  roU,  and  crash 

In  thonder  to  the  shore. 

xvn. 

Fair  ruin'd  abbeys  girt  with  summer  wood; 

Castles,  whose  crag-built  walls 
With  many  an  andent  horror  thrill  the  blood; 

And  old  manorial  halls. 

xvm. 

And  last  a  towei^d  cathedrars  solemn  gloom. 

Where  gorgeous  sainted  panes 
Fling  thdr  rich  lights  on  oanren  shrine  and  tomb^ 

And  holy  calmness  reigns, 

XIX. 
Save  when  the  mighty  organ  peals  on  high. 

And  waves  of  music  roll 
Far  down  the  vaulted  aisles,  and  soar,  and  die. 

And  overflow  the  soul. 

XX. 

So  things  of  beauty,  seen,  abide  for  aye 

Treasured  in  heart  and  brain: 
Forgotten  'mid  the  toils  of  every  day 

They  spring  to  life  again 

XXI. 
When  we  nt  weary  by  our  firedde  gleam ; 

And,  pleased,  we  look  them  o'er, 
Till  on  our  senses  and  our  waking  dream 

Sleep  gently  shuts  the  door. 
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SCBAP  8ENTIMSNTAL. 
(Condoded  from  YoL  n.  p.  195.) 

J^ONG  and  animated  was  the  conference  we  held  with  that 
wily  Caucasian^  that  precious  Aaron  Brown;  bat  dl» 
alas!  to  no  avail.  Vain  alike  were  my  own  persuasiye 
arguments,  or  SayOle's  vehement  imprecations:  ^e  minion 
of  injustice  persisted  in  his  brutal  design.  '^Yer  see/' 
he  said,  ^'good  Mishter  SaviUe,  so  long  as  I  knowed  yer 
Yos  keepin'  to  the  quiet,  and  never  thinkin'  on  a  bolt,  vy, 
I  vosn't  in  no  hiirry  to  nab  yer,  none  votsumever.  But 
when  I  heerd  of  this  gammocking  across  the  vater  to  France, 
as  it  may  be,  thinks  I,  '  Blow  me  tight,  it's  now  or  never,* 
so  down  I  comes  at  vunst,  and  here  yer  be  cotched  dive  0 1" 
Such  was  the  creature's  diabolical  ingenuity,  that  he  had 
extracted  the  whole  programme  of  poor  Ernest's  plans  firom 
old  McBean  himself,  having  got  hold  of  that  nautical  worthy 
^e  night  before,  in  a  higmy  confidential  state  of  rum-and- 
water.  A  keen  encounter  of  wit  it  might  indeed  have  been, 
writ-serving  Jew  versus  smuggling  Scotchman ;  but  continued 
riasses  of  'hot  with — '  had  ruined  even  Caledonian  discretion. 
The  best  of  it  is,  that  McBean,  to  this  day,  persists  he 
never  let  out  a  syllable,  and  has  not  the  faintest  recollection 
of  events  between  his  parting  with  Saville  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  and  his  waking  next  morning  on  the  deck  of 
his  '  own  fast  gliding  craft' 

Well,  it  was  necessary  to  settle  something ;  and  as  Aaron 
positively  declined  to  lose  sight  of  his  captive,  he  was  politely 
mvited  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  No.  6 ;  Ernest  was 
to  go  with  him  to  town  next  morning,  hospitable  accommoda- 
tion being  proffered  in  that  well-known  spunging-house,  not  a 
hundred  nules  from  Cursitor  Street,  where  the  name '  Brown' 
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is  neatly  engraTed  on  a  dirty  door-plate  of  braaa.  Mean- 
while,  1  was  to  be  off  to  the  pio-nic,  and  to  look  iharp 
abont  it  too :  I  was  to  explain  die  state  of  affidrs  to  Eugenie, 
a  delicate  task  which  would  tax  all  my  diplomatic  powers: 
I  was  then  to  report  progress  at  oar  lodgings,  and  receive 
fnrther  instructions  to  suit  the  emergency,  whateyer  mi^ 
transpire.  In  fitct  this  was  Ernest's  sole  object  in  remaining 
that  night  at  Weronouth:  what  use  he  hoped  it  would  be, 
goodness  only  knows;  but  diere  %$  a  proverb  about  straws 
and  drowning  men,  and  there  i$  also  a  passage  of  Shakespeare 
which  declares  the  difficulty  of  being  ^'  in  a  mom^it  wise, 
.  amaaed,  temperate,  and  furious."  Some  such  philosophical 
maxims  may  possibly  exfdain  lus  conduct  For  myself  I 
was  truly  sorry  for  the  poor  old  boy,  and  only  too  glad 
to  undertake  anything  for  him :  indeed  I  may  say  I  suffered 
a  Utile  on  lus  account,  not  that  morning  only,  but  £>r  a 
longish  while  after :  and  so  the  reader  will  hiaisdf  confess, 
if  my  natural  spirit  of  digression  eyer  allows  me  to  finish 
this  narrative. 

We  had  seen  from  our  rooms  a  carriage  &11  of  the 
expected  party  driving  away  to  Senanus:  sinoe  then  ovr 
two  horses  had,  for  good  part  of  an  hour,  been  led  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  house,  by  that  fidthful  groom  whose 
patience  we  always  tried  so  sorely.  Onoe  I  thought  that 
Ernest  might  have  slipped  through  the  window,  jumped 
into  the  saddle,  and  left  his  persecutor's  presence  at  a  hand 
gallop ;  but  on  insnecting  things  outside,  I  became  aware  of 
a  aecond  Hebrew  who  never  removed  fer  from  the  animals' 
heads,  pretending  amicable  converse  with  'Ostler  Jem*: 
so  that  idea  was  crashed  in  the  bud.  It  was  time  for 
me  to  be  off  anyways,  the  others  having  got  such  a  lo^ 
atart  of  me :  as  fi>r  breakfast,  I  abandoned  the  hope :  lighted 
a  weed,  to  take  the  ed^e  off  my  anpetite;  shook  hands 
with  Ernest — by  Jove  1  1  little  tbiought  how  long  it  would 
be  before  he  and  I  shook  hands  again; — one  parting  bit 
of  chaff  I  fired  at  Aaron,  next  minute  I  was  in  the  s^dls^ 
It  was  half-past  twelve  when  I  started,  and  good  nx  milei 
to  Senanus ;  but,  thanks  to  whip  and  spur,  before  one  o'clock 
I  reined  in  m^  panting  steed  on  the  sandy  beach,  amid 
numerous  greetings  of  applause  and  enquiry.  All  the  people 
I  expected  were  there,  and  one  or  two  more  I  hud  never 
befora  set  eyes  on.  *^The  tc^  of  the  morning  to  yoa, 
Oakley,"  quoth  the  Oxonian  parson;  ^fine  thing,  an't  it, 
this  early  rising  r'  ''What  Awe  you  done  widi  Mr*  Savilkr 
askedMissY.    '' Left  him  snoring  most  lilrely,"  said  Mrs.  T. 
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Zngenie  said  nothings  b«t  looked  a  good  dedL  As  fer 
mjaelf,  mj  natural  modesty  hefgi  me  at  great  disadvanta^ ; 
liowoTer,  I  excused  my  tardy  appearance  on  plea  of  'im- 
portant basing/  Ernest's  defiEuilting  ditto^  ditto,  and  the 
question  of  early  rising  I  gracefully  and  playfully  adjourned 
tdl  further  notice.  A  rustic  haying  appeared  to  take  charge 
of  my  steed,  we  all  walked  down  to  a  little  natural  pier 
of  rock  off  which  one  of  the  cutters  was  lying.  And  where 
was  the  other? — Ah,  me !  in  my  first  confusion  I  had  hardly 
realized  what  was  in  store  for  me — there,  not  twenty  yar& 
from  the  shore,  was  the  dever  little  '  Sylph',  creeping  along 
with  her  jib  set,  and  the  rest  of  her  canvass  half-furied — 
there  in  the  stem  sheets,  snugly  ensconced  with  shawls  and 
cushions,  reclined  my  own,  my  precious  Seraphina — and 
who  was  that  monster,  trimming  the  saU?  who  was  that 
fiend  in  stalwart  human  form?  John  Tngg  to  be  sure; 
any  one  can  guess  that  much — Le  temps  est  oner  En  amour 
oamme  en  guerre,  and  he  had  made  most  of  his  half-hour's 
start.  I'll  do  the  beast  the  justice  to  say  that  he  hailed 
me  at  once,  and  offered  to  resign  oommaxul ;  but  of  course 
he  never  meant  it,  not  he.  **  Oh  I  pray  don 't  disturb  your- 
sdves,"  I  responded,  in  the  bitterness  of  my  soul,  ^you 
look  so  comfortable  and  settled.  Miss  St  Croix  will  give 
me  the  honour  of  her  patronage,  and  we'll  sail  the  'Crest 
of  the  Wave'  M^ainst  you  for  any  stakes  you  like  to  name^ 
Do  come,"  I  whispered  to  Eugenie,  ''I  haye  so  much  to 
tell  you."  Miss  Yeriblue  tri^  to  object,  of  oourse,  but 
before  she  could  get  out  six  words  we  were  in  the  boat, 
and  old  Bompas  was  easting  her  loose.  ''Pleasant  breeze 
this  here,  Mr.  Oakley,"  said  that  ancient  mariner,  "but 
don't  you  run  out  too  far  to  sea,  keep  her  well  under  the 
diffi,  Sir,  for  I'm  afraid  it's  freah^ung  to  blow,  and  you'll 
have  a  job  beating  back  against  it"  "All  right,  John," 
quoth  1,  "and  thank  ye  for  the  wrinkle."  "It^ow  then, 
Oakley,"  said  the  parson,  "  I  '11  see  you  start  fair ;  set  nothing 
but  yout  jib  till  you  're  level  with  the  '  Sylph,'  and  llxen  bou 
of  you  crack  on  as  fast  as  you  please." 

If  I  were  only  a  nautical  man,  you  should  have  the  most 
glowing  description  of  our  aquatic  contest:  but  it's  one 
thing  being  able  to  sail  a  small  cutter  in  moderate  weather, 
and  another  to  describe  the  same  operation  in  proper  maritime 
terms.  I  know  if  I  attempted  it,  half  my  rmiders  would 
&]1  to  undeiBtand,  and  the  other  half  would  convict  me 
of  a  myriad  blunders,  so  oonsideration  and  prudence  combine 
to  forbid  my  making  the  trial. 
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Thif  macli  I  Tentore  to  saj:  the  breese  was  <^  there, 
and  we  were  to  sail  along  shore ;  in  oar  coarse  to  the  £urw^ 
baoy,  the  wind  was  rather  more  in  oar  favoar  than  it 
promised  to  be  for  the  homeward  ran;  bat  either  waj  we 
had  to  make  a  soccession  of  tacks,  and  I  Imew  perfectly 
well  that  the  science  of  my  detested  rival,  onder  these 
drcamstances,  woold  give  him  a  complete  paU  oTer  a  lands- 
man Hke  mysell  However,  off  we  went,  and  in  the  excite- 
ment of  setting  sail  and  getting  onder  weigh,  of  coarse 
Eogenie  and  I  had  no  time  for  conversation:  presently, 
however,  we  settled  down  to  oar  work ;  the  '  Crest'  bowling 
along  with  all  her  canvass,  and  the  ^  Sylph*  not  yet  having 
her  misen  set,  we  drew  a  little  ahead,  and  I  felt  I  most 
no  longer  defer  my  disclosares.  A  very  few  words  sofficed 
to  explain :  and  how  ill  the  poor  girl  could  bear  it,  I  need 
not  describe :  her  face  told  its  own  tale,  and  so  did  tiie  tone 
of  her  voice  in  the  broken  exclamations,  which  were  aU 
she  attered.  At  last,  when  I  came  to  Ernest's  message  that, 
«<come  what  might,  he  could  never  forget;  that,  parted 
or  anited,  he  was  her's  and  her's  only ;  that  his  own  troables 
were  as  nothing  to  him,  compared  with  the  thought  of  what 
she  must  suffer,"  and  much  more  in  the  same  sad  strain, 
her  spirit  failed  at  last,  she  buried  her  &ce  in  her  hand- 
kerchief, and  I  could  only  tell  by  the  convulsive  sobs  which 
shook  her  bosom,  to  what  agony  of  tears  she  was  giving  way. 
Deeply  pained  as  I  was  to  see  her,  I  was  utterly  powerless 
to  console ;  and  silence  was  the  only  comfort  I  could  bestow. 
What  a  mockery  it  all  seemed ;  the  bright  sunshine  and  the 
dancing  waves ;  the  day  we  had  all  so  eagerly  looked  forward 
to;  the  sailing  match  we  had  plotted  and  discussed  again 
and  again  in  happier  hours;  here  it  was — bat  ohl  how 
different  now ;  how  changed  to  that  fond  foolish  heart,  which 
was  reaping  the  fruits  of  ill-foted  passion  in  blighted  hopes 
and  sickening  despair. 

I'm  a  bad  hand  at  doing  the  pathetic,  and  have  cat 
this  part  of  my  stonr  as  short  as  may  be :  still  I  wished 
the  thorough  discomu)rt  of  my  situation  to  be  pretty  com- 
pletely realized  by  the  reader.  Remembering  they  had 
telescopes  on  the  beach,  and  fearing  Eugenie's  distress  might 
be  noticed,  I  disregarded  Bompas'  caution,  and  stood  farther 
out  to  sea;  the  ^JSylph'  had  been  gaining  on  us  gradoallj 
before,  and  at  this  point  overhauled  us  with  ease.  Caring 
very  little  now,  I  steered  wide  off  the  course  and  kept  on  acnm 
till  we  were  near  again  to  the  projecting  headland,  which 
gives  its  name  to  Senanus  Bay.    Ihe  outline  of  the  coast 
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ia  here  so  abrupt,  and  the  water  bo  deep  right  under  the 
cli£&,  that  a  vessel  rounding  the  point  close,  would  be  out 
of  our  sight  till  she  entered  the  basin.  The  spot  was  so 
lonely  and  so  little  frequented,  that  its  chief  use  was  for 
smuggling  purposes,  and  I  had  heard  fellows  boasting  at 
Weremouth  that,  "give  'em  the  right  sort  of  night,  and 
they  could  land  a  cargo  at  Senanus,  in  the  teeth  of  the 
sharpest  coast-guard  that  ever  used  spy-glass  or  drew  cutlass." 

I  mention  this  to  explain,  as  far  as  possible,  how  that 
happened  which  did  happen.  For  truly  I  am  now  on  the 
brink  of  my  catastrophe,  and  even  at  this  distance  of  time 
I  feel  a  cold  shudder  at  having  to  recount  it.  If  I  lived 
to  the  age  of  a  hundred,  I  could  never  forget  that  hour. 
Intending  to  ^go  about,'  as  the  breeze  was  growing  much 
fresher,  I  put  the  helm  down  with  one  hand,  holding  the 
main  sheet  in  the  other;  the  mizen  and  jib  I  had  larled 
shortly  before ;  dead  under  the  rocks,  as  we  were,  the  wind 
iSdled  us,  and  so  accordingly  did  my  little  manoeuvre ;  I  let 
her  forge  slowly  ahead,  past  the  point,  expecting  a  puff  to 
set  all  to  rights  from  the  open  sea.  At  that  instant,  while 
she  hung  in  the  trough  of  a  wave,  a  loud  shout  of  *  Boat 
ahoy !'  rang  in  my  ears ;  aiMl,  looking  round  in  amazement, 
there,  by  Jove !  running  into  us,  amidships,  was  the  '  Lively 
Nancy*,  under  all  her  canvass,  old  Mc  Bean's  face  grinning 
above  die  bowsprit,  and  another  grimy  old  salt  roaring  out 
orders  to  me,  which  I  couldn't  understand  a  word  of,  and 
couldn't  have  executed  if  I  had.  It  was  over  in  much 
less  time  than  it  takes  me  to  write  it,  or  you  to  read.  By 
instinct,  rather  than  presence  of  mind,  I  got  the  boat  about, 
and  the  schooner,  instead  of  taking  us  amidships,  struck 
our  stem,  and  stove  it  in.  There  was  a  scream  or  two 
from  Eugenie,  and  an  oath  or  two  from  McBean:  I  was 
too  astonished  myself  either  to  yell  or  swear.  We  filled 
rapidly,  and  were  settling  down,  when  one  of  the  schooner's 
crew  hooked  a  grappling-iron  into  the  ill-fated  'Crest',  and 
drew  her  along  side,  smartly  as  an  angler  might  land  his 
half-pound  trout;  we  had  just  time  to  get  hauled  on  board, 
and  then  the  poor  little  cutter  gave  its  final  lurch,  and  sub- 
sided for  good  and  all. 

Bruised,  dripping,  and  breathless,  I  confronted  the  skipper : 
he  was  one  continuous  grin  from  ear  to  ear ;  (the  favourite 
expression  of  every  plebeian  Scot)  "neatly  done,  worn't  it 
now.  Muster  Saville  ?"  said  the  monster,  *^  looked  so  nateral 
like,  you'd  ha'  said  it  wor  a  ax 'dent,  wouldn't  yer,  now?" 

"  What  the  (strong  expression)— d 'you  mean,"  I  replied. 
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longiiig  to  tfarottk  him,  '^what  d'yoa  mean,  ycm  iBSead 
old  scoundrel  f* 

*^  Matter  Say —  whew !"  here  he  gave  a  prolonged  whkde, 
and  grinned  yet  worse  than  before,  **  bjr  Jakers !  it's  the 
wrong  nn.'' 

More  perplexed  and  wroth  than  erer,  I  was  tbont  ta 
punch  his  old  head,  and  probably,  get  a  thradiing  for  my 
pains,  when  he  cried  out,  ^'  Lord  a  marcy,  look  ye  tfaereP* 
and  taming,  I  saw  poor  Eugenie  had  fidnt^ 

Well:  my  only  wonder  was,  she  had 'at  oome  to  tkd 
sooner.  Old  Mc  Bean,  who  wasn't  sodi  a  bad^hearted  fieOow 
after  all,  rushed  down,  the  ladder  and  got  hk  cabm  door 
opened.  I  carried  the  poor  girl  into  the  cabin,  (heaTess! 
how  it  did  smell  of  spirits  and  tobacco!)  and,  not  ben^ 
altogether  unused  to  the  duty,  contrired,  by  the  ordiBary 
remedies  to  bring  her  to  herself  again;  the  skipper  and  I 
made  up  a  sort  of  extempore  couch  for  her  bett^  comfisct, 
and,  thanks  to  her  natural  spirit,  I  was  glad  to  see  her 
soon  grow  more  composed,  thoi^^h  sadly  nervous  stiD,  and 
shaken,  as  the  strongest  of  her  sex,  in  the  same  pl^ht, 
could  hardly  have  failed  to  be.  Mc  Bean  then  voluntemd 
his  explanations,  which  didn't  mend  matters,  however,  at 
all :  it  seems  his  conscience  (?)  had  warned  him  that,  by 
helping  the  elopement  he  might  get  into  a  precious  ugly 
scrape ;  so  he  hit  on  the  happy  idea  of  running  the  boi^ 
down  and  smashing  it,  in  order  that  this  accident  (?)  might 
justify  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  for  taking  the  parties 
on  board.  As  it  happened,  I  had  steered  the  cutter  exacdy 
as  Ernest  intended  to  have  done,  and  the  Scotchman  knowing 
her  by  sight,  (not  to  mention  Saville's  flag  which  was  flying 
at  our  mast*head)  made  no  doubt  that  the  r^ht  -peofAe  were 
in  her,  and  carried  out  his  own  am^ftdment  aooordkigly. 

When  could  he  put  us  ashore,  was  my  next  questioD, 
for  I  waived  indignation  for  the  present,  and  thought  it 
best  to  be  polite.  Ob !  we  should  be  at  St.  Ambroise  before 
that  evening.  That  didn't  suit  at  all;  wouldn^  he  stand 
in  for  twenty  minutes,  in  which  case  our  firienda  in  the 
other  cutter  could  come  alongside  and  take  us  oflT?  No, 
he  was  blowed  if  he  would,  or  could,  and  he  asked  me  to 
look  out  of  the  port-hole,  which  formed  the  window  of 
his  cabin.  I  looked  and  saw  nothing  but  a  sail  in  Ae 
distance.  Did  I  know  what  vessel  it  was?  No?  WeU, 
it  was  the  'Kevenue'  sloop,  and  catch  him,  the  captaio 
of  that  'ere  schooner,  risking  his  cargo  for  any  living  soul : 
if  he  stood  in,  the  sloop  would  have  hkn  sure  as  fate;  he'd 
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had  die  n«rn>we«t  shave  of  it  the  week  befere;  and  he 
wouldn't  risk  it  again,  not  for  a  thousand  pounds:  no: 
we  came  on  board  of  our  own  doing,  no  fault  of  his,  and 
there  we  must  stay  till  he  sighted  France:  there  may  be 
a  fishing  boat  would  take  us  ashore,  for  he  dnrsn't  run 
into  the  harbour  himself,  and  must  lie  off  till  night-fiEdl. 
At  this  point  of  the  proceedings  there  was  a  call  of  '  skipper' 
firom  the  de^,  and  up  the  ladder  he  yanished  double-quick. 

Strange  to  say,  Eugenie  seemed  rather  relieved  at  the 
turn  afi^ors  had  taken ;  her  friends  at  St.  Ambroise  would 
receive  her,  she  knew,  her  Aunt  beinff  Superior  of  the 
convent  in  that  town:  and  as  the  said  lady  was  cuts  with 
old  St.  Croix,  she  would  certainly  aid  and  abet  her  niece 
in  hiding,  and  possibly  save  her  from  the  forced  marriage 
with  herparrain.  At  any  rate  it  was  a  temporary  respite, 
and  any  change  seemed  to  the  poor  girl  a  change  for  the 
better.  My  own  thoughts,  however,  were  not  so  cheerful: 
what  fOouU' people  say  of  me?  what  would  Seraphina  think? 
How  couid  Lever  explain  to  the  Colonel,  or  to  Mks  Y eriblue  ? 
and  what  was  I  to  do  when  landed  in  France,  seeing  at 
that  moment  I  had  exactly  two  half-crowns  and  a  fourpenny<>> 
bit  in  my  pocket?  Well:  time  would  shew,  I  supposed; 
and  seeing  some  ship's  biscuit  and  cold  junk  on  the  premises, 
I  just  remembered  I'd  had  no  breakfast,  so  fell  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  finished  with  a  glass  of  contraband  brandy* 
Eugenie,  a  faint  smile  dawning  on  her  wan  face,  declined 
to  share  my  repast:  happily  she  had  escaped  the  wetting 
I  came  in  for,  so  I  had  not  to  insist  on  her  restoring  nature 
by  the  spirit  medium  of  eau  de  vie. 

Food  and  drink  affect  the  temper  favourably,  and  really, 
if  I  hadn't  felt  so  very  damp,  I  should  almost  have  begun 
to  enjoy  the  situation.  We  discussed  our  affairs  and  pros* 
pects  over  and  over  again,  till  finally  we  got  quite  accustomed 
to  them  aU,  and  prepared  for  anything  and  everything.  It 
seemed  the  vessel  was  pitching  and  tossing  above  one  or 
two,  and  I  proposed  to  my  fair  companion  to  ascend  on 
deck  and  tue  an  observation;  she  declined,  but  begged 
me  to  go  and  see;  promising  to  return  immediately  and 
report,  on  deck  I  went. 

By  Jove  1  what  a  change  there  had  been  in  the  last  hour : 
the  sky  clouded  over,  and  growing  darker  every  minute, 
the  wind  shifted  round  nearly  eight  points,  and  blowing 
stiff  enough  for  a  landsman  to  call  it  a  gale ;  the  schooner 
with  nothing  set  but  her  fore-stay-sail  and  reefed  mainsail 
topping  the  seas  as  they  rose,  and  taking  them  just  where 
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the^  melted  into  one  another,  but  stOl,  buoyant  as  Ae  wai, 
gmng  a  dip  and  a  roll  from  time  to  time,  whick  shewed 
she  needed  her  skipper  at  the  wheel,  and  took  all  his  skiD 
to  handle  her.  Soon  as  he  saw  me  he  roared  oat  a  request 
that  I*d  *'go  for'ard  and  help  Bill  to  dap  a  guy  on  that 
'ere  boom,''  language  which  was  Hebrew  and  Sraacrit  to  me, 
but  go  I  did,  and,  under  Bill's  superintendence,  improTed 
my  nautical  knowledge.  Besides  these  twain  there  was 
only  a  boy  on  board,  and  he  was  swinging  somewhere  aboiEt 
the  rigging  in  fearfully  perilous  positions,  which  I  cooU 
admire,  but  not  imitate.  Bill  and  I  were  a  long  time  aboat 
our  job,  and  by  then  the  skipper  had  roared  out  some  fredi 
orders,  seeming  to  take  me  lor  a  foremastman,  and  designing 
I  should  work  my  passage  across.  Truth  to  tell,  I  wasn't 
sorry  for  something  to  stop  one  thinking,  and  I  laid  to  work 
with  an  uneducated  zeal,  which  provoked  mingled  admiration 
and  curses  from  my  tarry  instructor.  Sharper  and  sharper 
the  wind  came  singing  through  the  ropes ;  worse  and  worse 
got  the  pitching,  and  the  way  I  tumbled  about  was  a 
'caution  to  snal^';  we  neyer  nad  a  minute's  rest  till  she 
was  *  stripped',  as  Bill  informed  me, '  to  the  storm  stay-sails,' 
adding,  by  way  of  consolation,  "  if  this  keeps  on  we  shan't 
see  France  to-morrow." 

We  did  though,  all  the  same,  and  were  lying  off  St 
Ambroise  in  the  grey  dawn  of  a  drizzling  misty  day.  Fifteen 
hours  I  had  spent  in  utter  discomfort,  on  deck  all  the  while, 
except  for  a  few  minutes,  from  time  to  time,  when  I  reported 
progress  at  the  cabin  door :  rain  pouring  down  in  buckets, 
ni^bt  dark  as  pitch,  all  hands  haid  at  work,  as  our  sereral 
abdities  prompted;  my  own  chief  occupation  was  to  look 
out  ahead,  and  roar  'breakers'  if  I  should  happen  to  see 
them,  which,  happily,  I  didn  't.  Towards  morning  the  gale 
came  to  a  lull,  and  by  four  o'clock  the  sea  was  so  far 

fone  down  that  we  could  begin  to  think  of  landing.  A 
'rench  fishing  smack,  after  exchange  of  private  signals, 
ran  alonpide  and  took  us  on  board.  I  offered  old  Mc  Bean 
what  com  I  had  about  me,  but  he  declined,  with  hideous 
imprecations,  to  touch  it,  saying,  ''I'd  paid  my  footing, 
ana  plen^  too."  We  had  got  quite  thick  in  the  course 
of  our  night's  adventures,  and  shaking  hands  all  round, 
parted  with  vows  of  eternal  ftiendship. 

No  frurther  disaster  happened;  the  French  fishermen 
landed  us  at  the  pier,  and  were  uncommonly  civil  all  the 
while.  Eugenie,  looking  dreadfully  pale  and  weary,  leant 
on  my  arm,  and  directed  the  way  to  the  convent :  she  knew 
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the  town  well  enough,  and  we  were  soon  there.  I  wondered 
inwardly  what  poor  Ernest  would  have  given  to  be  in  my 
place,  and  what  she  would  haye  giyen  that  it  had  been 
Ids  arm  to  support  her  instead  of  mine.  The  concierge 
stared  a  little  on  opening  the  grated  door,  but  was  evidently 
not  astonished  at  trifles,  and  accustomed  to  vigil  at  any  hour 
of  the  morning.  I  pressed  the  little  hand  of  my  compagnon 
de  voyage,  saw  the  gate  closed,  and  making  my  way  alone 
to  the  Singe  D'Or,  a  tidy  hotel  I  had  noticed  on  the  quay, 
was  soon  stripped  of  my  wet  habiliments,  and  doubled  up 
in  a  peculiarly  small  comfortless  bed.  It  was  long  past 
noon  when  I  woke  again. 

From  necessary  causes  I  staid  at  the  little  French  port 
for  best  part  of  a  week :  I  had  written  home  the  first  day, 
told  them  all  about  it  without  reserve,  and  waited  for  further 
advice.  In  that  out-of-the-way  place  they  were  used  to 
strange  visitors^  and  neither  bothered  me  for  passport,  nor 
asked  me  what  I  wanted.  The  weather  was  very  fine, 
and  there  was  good  fishing  in  the  bay;  with  the  help  of 
that,  and  some  native  tobacco,  and  such  company  as  could 
be  picked  up  on  the  pier  and  in  the  public,  time  passed 
pretty  pleasantly.  The  second  day  I  got  a  very  polite  note 
from  the  Lady  Superior  of  the  convent,  thamdng  me  for 
my  attentions  to  her  niece:  Eugenie  added  a  few  pretty 
words  of  farewell  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  They  didn  t 
ask  me  to  see  them,  nor  did  I  care  to  go.  On  the  sixth 
day  came  a  peculiarly  jolly  letter  from  home,  and  everything 
that  was  satis&ctory  in  the  way  of  remittances.  Next 
morning  I  left  St.  Ambroise  for  Bhine-land. 

Not  caring  to  set  foot  in  England,  at  least  before  the 
Long  was  over,  I  took  a  good  spell  of  travel.  At  Coblentz, 
whom  should  I  meet  but  Fluker  and  the  rest  of  the  four  7 
They  had  smashed  their  little  craft  descending  some  un- 
pronounceable rapid  of  the  Mayn,  and  looked  uncommonly 
queer  in  their  boating  costume,  which  was  rather  the  worse 
tot  wear.  Their  funds  running  short,  they  seemed  to  be 
travelling  mostly  on  foot,  and  lodging  in  the  vilest  of  slums : 
however,  they  all  looked  peculiarly  well  and  happy^  and 
declared  they  had  done  in  amazing  lot  of  reading :  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  was  highly  probable. 

I  needn't  sketch  the  plan  of  my  pilgrimage,  which  was 
not  a  long  one,  Venice  being  the  goal.  Early  in  October 
I  was  bade  in  Paris,  and,  in  the  Bue  Rivoli,  came  across 
my  firiend  Whitechapel,  who  had  started  for  Russia,  but 
never  got  farther  than  the  Quartier  Latin ;  his  sojourn  had 
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added  a  moustoche  to  hiB  lip,  and  extra  alai^^meai  to 
hiB  general  demeanour;  howeTer,  his  stock  of  anecdotes 
was  remarkable,  and  all  of  them,  doubtleas,  (!)  feimded  on 
real  experience  of  stodent  life.  He  shewed  me  a  file  of 
English  papers:  I  had  been  sadly  oat  of  news  for  the  last 
month:  and  what  I  read  now  astonished  me  not  a  little. 
Bomoors  had  reached  me  that  a  great  speculation  bank, 
the  Grand  Central  they  called  it,  had  broken  in  August; 
bat  I  didn't  know  then  that  all  Ernest's  little  fertone  was 
invested  in  the  concern;  I  didn't  know  it  till  I  read  a 
detailed  account  of  Mr.  Saville's  proceedings  in  the  InaolveBt 
Court,  and  of  the  very  inadequate  settlement  his  creditan 
were  likely  to  obtain.  However,  thought  I,  it  won't  distress 
him  much,  for  he  always  looked  forward  to  a  diamber 
in  the  Fleet,  sooner  or  later;  and  by  that  night's  post  I 
wrote  him  such  a  letter  as  I  could  manage  of  comfort  and 
condolaice.  Two  pieces  of  news  senred  to  cover  a  second 
sheet  of  m^  epistle,  and  though  I  can  write  them  down 
calmly  at  tins  distance  of  time,  i  confess,  when  1  read  them 
first,  the  sensation  was  Uke  a  chilly  hand  laying  its  fingors 
on  my  heart: 

Marriaob. 

Sept  Srd.  At  St  Mary's,  Weremouth,  by  the  Bev. 
M.  A.  Smith,  John,  eldest  son  of  Timotheus  Tug^,  Esq^ 
Cranboum  Lodge,  Manchester,  to  Seraphina  Mana,  only 
daughter  of  the  kte  Francis  Hawthorn,  F^.,  m  J). 

Drath. 

Sept  10th.  At  Weremouth,  suddenly,  of  heart  disease, 
Cobnel  Henri  St  Croix. 


Not  very  long  since,  a  medical  friend  was  shewing  me 
the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazare,  at  Paris;  there  were  two  or 
three  sosurs  de  charity  in  the  wards  as  we  were  passing 
through,  so  neat  of  dress,  so  soft  of  foot,  and  so  gentle  <» 
hand,  as  thev  went  about  performing  their  works  of  mercy, 
that  Scott's  immemorial  line 

The  ministsring  Angd  thou, 

seemed  to  have  found  its  perfect  realiiation  there.  One 
of  the  sisters,  as  she  passed  me,  mve  a  start  and  a  fiunt 
cry,  then,  concealing  her  face  in  ner  veil,  hurried  out  of 
the  i^nurd.    Time  and  sorrow,  and,  for  aught  I  know,  severest 
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convent  discipline  as  well>  had  done  their  fatal  work  of 
change^  but  the  memory  of  a  figure,  fuller  it  might  be, 
and  rounder  once,  but  endowed  with  that  perfect  grace  and 
elasticity  of  motion,  flashed  at  once  across  my  mind:  that 
thick  veil  might  disguise  the  small  head  and  the  slender 
throat,  but  i  knew  I  had  seen  once  more  Eugenie  St. 
Croix.  I  asked  my  friend  about  her,  but  he  knew  next 
to  nothing:  Soeur  Marie,  he  said,  was  the  name  she  went 
by  there;  she  lived  in  one  of  the  city  convents,  he  did 
not  remember  which.  I  had  no  right  to  prosecute  my 
search,  but  I  told  Ernest  (whitewashed  at  last,  and  working 
hard  in  Somerset  House)  the  tale  of  what  I  had  seen. 
SavUle  has  kept  his  word,  ^^come  what  might,  he  has  not 
forgotten,'*  and  1  know  tiie  first  three  weeks  of  vacation 
he  succeeds  in  obtaining  firom  H.  M.  Civil  Service,  will 
be  spent  by  him  on  the  other  side  the  channel.  Perhaps 
Uie  slight  clue  I  have  given  may  enable  him  to  find  his 
hidden  treasure.  Will  my  readers  wish  him,  heartily  as 
I  do, 'Bon  Voyage*? 

"P.  O.'* 


*    *    * 
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Thbrb  is  a  ddl  in  Pi4>ho8  seen  of  none 
Save  Aphrodite  and  one  only  pair 
ImmOTtal,  graced  by  the  Idalian  Qae^i 
Beyond  all  others;  for,  when  Zephyrosy 
Languid  with  love  and  weary  of  his  task, — 
To  flit  nnserai  around  Aurora's  car 
And  fim  the  rosy-dnotured  Hours,  or  wake 
The  leafy  murmurs  of  Olympian  groves, — 
Besought  her,  she,  by  £svour  of  great  Zeus» 
Touched  by  his  prayer,  granted  his  spirit  form 
Of  Godlike  beauty; — and  anon  she  iM'eathed 
Her  influence  o'er  the  maiden  of  his  love. 
Waking  the  virgin  movings  of  her  heart 
To  answer  a  felt  touchy  albeit  unseen. 

Yet,  for  she  loves  her  power,  and  loves  to  see 
Her  thralls  endure  their  fetters,  ere  she  Imnigfat 
To  that  sweet  deU,  hid  in  the  Paphian  shades. 
The  pearl  of  all  the  isle,  she  flun  would  hear 
Young  Zephyr  pour  his  plaint  in  earnest  song; 
Toft  i£e  had  noted,  when  Apollo's  lute 
Lay  idle,  how  with  curious  unseen  hand 
He  ever  strayed  among  the  golden  chorda. 
That  throbbed  with  weird  aerial  melodies 
At  his  light  touch,  and  quivered  into  sound. 

Therefore  she  sate  beside  him  in  the  cave 
Herself  had  chosen. — Thick  around  it  grew 
Her  glossy  myrtles,  and  the  downcast  flower 
Whereon  she  gazing  had  of  old  bestowed. 
In  guerdon  for  its  sweetness,  the  bright  stain. 
The  azure  stain  of  her  own  peerless  eye. 
Gleamed  through  the  cool  da^p  moss,  about  thdr  feet 
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And  in  the  eager  brightness  of  first  youth 
And  early  love  he  sate,  and  while  its  glow 
Purpled  his  cheek,  and  with  impatient  heel 
He  crushed  the  asphodels^  thus  Zephyr  sang: — 

"O  maiden,  snow-white  maiden,  by  what  name 
Soe'er  ascribed  to  heavenly  choirs  the  gods 
Shall  own  thee  loveliest,  hear  the  air-god's  prayer; 
Nor  deem  my  love  a  love  of  yesterday, 
For  I  have  watched  thee,  maiden,  all  unseen, 
Cowering  amid  the  petals  of  a  rose. 
Or  lurking  in  the  fsury  citadel 
Of  some  bright  crocus, — when  the  kindly  spring 
Wooed  thee  to  Dian's  haunts,  and  all  the  sward 
Crisp  with  innumerous  spikes  and  bursting  buds 
Charmed  thy  attentive  gaze. — O,  then,  'twas  I 
That  brake  the  pencilled  cups  and  shed  their  dew 
Gem-like  on  thy  soft  hand; — ^'twas  I  that  played 
Viewless  among  thy  tresses,  and  unheard. 
Or  with  such  gentle  whisper  as  awoke 
Thy  changing  colour,  for,  methinks,  my  power, 
Ui:^own,  ¥rrought  in  thee  a  vague  joy  e'en  then 
And  sweet  inde&iite  longings: — Hear,  O,  hear, 
I  am  aweary  of  the  blustering  winds, 
Those  my  rude  mountain-brothers,  and  no  joy 
Visits  me  now  to  tend  the  budding  shoots, 
Or  move  old  Ocean  to  a  dimpled  smile. 
Or  waft  sweet  odours  through  the  myrtle  alleys. 
And  yet,  so  thou  wert  mine,  my  earliest  care. 
My  latest  still  should  be  to  tend  thee  well 
As  a  sweet  flower; — and  flowers  for  thee  should  wear 
A  brighter  purple,  and  sweet  airs,  my  slaves. 
Should  ever  breaUie  about  thee,  and  my  love 
Should  dower  thee  with  immortal  life,  and  give 
Thy  name  to  men  no  less  to  be  adored 
Than  Psyche's, — scarcely  less  than  hers  who  gave 
Me  all  I  have,  and  fcun  would  give  me  thee." 

So  sang  he,  all  enraptured,  and  the  Queen, 
Radiant  with  conscious  power,  granted  his  prayer, 
For  Dian  now  had  risen  o'er  ^e  grove, 
Not  with  cold  glance,  but  with  the  mellow  smile 
She  loves  to  shed  on  Latmos,  and  still  night 
Heard  gentle  whispers,  and  the  Star  of  Eve 
Sparkled  like  fire  above  the  Idalian  hills. 

"  c:  S." 
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XrONE  of  the  legends  of  classic  story  have  taken  deeper 
root  in  the  hearts  of  men,  since  the  revival  of  letters, 
than  the  story  of  Frometheos.  It  has  embodied  itself  in 
the  phraseology  of  our  poets;  it  has  given  a  tone  to  the 
proverbial  colloquialisms  of  daily  conversation;  it  has 
engaged  the  attention  of  antiquarians  and  divines.  The 
latter  have  discovered  in  it,  (whether  justly  or  not  it  is  not 
my  province  now  to  enquire,*)  traces  of  a  primeval  tradition 
of  man's  fall  by  the  agency  of  a  woman,  and  of  a  prophecy 
that  the  ''seed  of  a  woman  should  bruise  the  serpent's 
head." 

It  is  not  diflScult  to  see  why  this  should  be.  There  is 
somewhat  in  the  legend  so  stirring,  somewhat  that  appeals 
so  strongly  to  our  sympathy  with  lul  that  is  brave  and  noble 
in  humanity,  and  especially  with  that  noblest  form  of  human 
ffreatness,  endurance  under  suffering, — suffering  inctured 
for  benefits  conferred  on  our  own  race, — that  no  heart  alive 
to  such  feelings  could  be  otherwise  than  roused  thereby. 


^  There  are  two  points  in  connexion  with  this  hypothecs  whidi 
I  have  never  seen  particularly  dwelt  upon :  viz.,  the  supernatural 
coopeption  of  Epaphus,  plainly  indicated  by  iEschylus  in  two 
passages  of  the  Suppliees  (w.  45,  812)  where  be  speaks  of  his 
being  begotten,  by  the  inspiration,  or  by  the  hand  or  toudi  of 
Zeus;  and  the  additional  link  supplied  by  the  passage  in  the 
Prometheus,  referred  to  below,  where  Zeus  is  described  as  wishiog 
to  exterminate  the  whole  race  of  men,  as  connected  with  a  [mmitive 
tradition  of  the  deluge,  of  which  we  have  other  traces.  If  I  w&e 
looking  in  the  legend  in  question  for  any  such  meaning,  I  should 
find  in  it  rather  a  reference  to  One,  himself  divine,  who — made 
perfect  in  sufferings — was  to^  deliver  man  from  the  wrath  of  an 
Almighty  and  offended  God. 
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That  this  is  the  chief  ground  of  its  wide  acceptance,  is, 
I  think,  further  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the  original 
legend  with  that  which  is  generally  current  There  are 
parts  of  that  original  legend  in  wnich  the  character  of 
Prometheus  does  not  appear  to  such  advantage,  and  these 
have  been  quietly  dropped,  though  in  the  latter  version  we 
meet  with  expressions,  here  and  there,  which  have  often 
been  referred  to  the  first  tradition.  My  classical  reader 
will  perceive  at  once  that  I  allude  to  the  choice  given  to 
Zeus  by  Prometheus  in  the  division  of  the  victims  in 
sacrifice.  The  story  is  told  by  Hesiod  in  his  Theogony 
(w.  535 — 557).  Prometheus  as  the  representative  of  men 
set  before  Zeus-— on  the  one  side  the  flesh  and  inwards  of 
a  fine  ox  covered  with  the  ox's  paunch, — and  on  the  other 
the  bones  and  refuse  enveloped  m  the  white  fiit, — and  gave 
him  his  choice,  which  part  the  gods  should  have.  Zeus 
perceived  the  intended  treachery,  and  in  his  ra^e  ''with 
Doth  hands  chose  the  white  fat,  meditating  evil  to  me  whole 
human  race,  evil  which  should  hereafter  be  accomplished.'' 
Unless  it  can  be  accounted  for  as  above,  it  surely  is  remark- 
able, that  so  strong  a  feature  of  the  legend  should,  in  the 
popular  version  of  it,  be  so  generally  ignored,  and  that 
when  it  is  required  to  account  for  the  first  proceeding 
mentioned  in  the  common  legend,  the  withholding  of  fire 
by  Zeus,  which  led  to  the  daring  exploit  of  FromeUieus. 
It  is  sin^lar  too,  as  shewing  the  tendency  to  exalt  the 
hero's  claims  to  human  gratitude,  that  to  him  is  given  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  pleasures  of  hope  into  the  human 
breast,  while  according  to  another  part  of  the  legend,  amidst 
the  general  dispersion  over  the  world  of  suffering  and 
disease,  by  Pandora's  agency,  Hope  alone  remained  in  the 
cask  where  she  had  been  imprisoned  with  them.* 

But  my  object  now  is  not  so  much  to  discuss  the  legend 
itself,  as  to  view  it  with  reference  to  the  two  phases  of  it 
given  by  .Sschylus  and  Shellev,  which  have  generally 
Deen  held  to  be  distinct  Of  the  secondary  reasons  for 
the  wide  spread  knowledge  of  the  Promethean  story,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  we  shall  find  the  chief  in  the 
noble  work  of  the  former  poet,  the  Prometheus  Bound. 
As  regards  plot,  and  the  accessory  elements  of  tragic  interest, 

*  Can  any  one  read  me  this  riddle  of  Hope's  remaiiiiog  while 
tiie  rest  were  scattered  abroad  ?  If  Hope  staid  among  men,  sorely 
dinfwnn  was  banished  firom  them — ^if  diseases  were  spread  among 
them,  surely  Hope  was  kept  from  them  under  look  and  key. 
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tbis  play  is  £ur  inferior  to  tome  of  the  other  works  wfaidi 
satumity  hss  handed  down  to  as, — it  inyolyes  an  ejnsode 
which  is  worked  out  to  an  extent  certainly  not  warranted 
by  its  connexion  with  the  main  story » — bat,  after  all,  the 
grand  poetry  which  it  contains,  and  the  sarpassing  interest 
of  its  central  figare  hare  always  foand  a  response  in  those 
who  coold  say  with  the  poet, 

^  Homo  som ;  homaoi  nihil  a  me  sliennm  pvtto." 

Most  of  my  readers  are  aware  that,  besides  the  play  in 
qaestion,  .£schylas  prodaced  another,  entitled  th^  Pro- 
metheas  Unboand,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Tslaable  fragments,  is  onfortonately  lost  to  as.  We  know 
however  how  the  story  was  worked  oat.  In  the  extant 
play  Prometheas  is  seyerely  tortared  to  driye  him  to  disclose 
a  secret, — ^which  is  seyeral  times  hinted  at,  bat  which  be 
refuses  to  diyalge  till  he  is  released  from  his  bonds,— of  a 
marriage  by  wnich  Zeas  woald  b^et  a  son  that  riioald 
be  stronger  than  himself.  In  the  seqael,  he  reyealed  the 
secret,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  goddess  Thetis,  who 
was  then  looked  to  as  the  probable  partner  of  Zens*  throne, 
woald  bring  forth  a  son  who  should  be  stronger  than  his 
father,  and  consequently  Zeus  espoused  her  to  a  mortal, 
Peleus,  by  whom  she  had  Achilles.  Prometheas  was  then 
released  nt>m  his  captiyity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  after  the  loud  boastings  of 
his  courage  which  we  haye  in  the  Prometheus  Bound,  tfaii 
is  an  unsatisfactory  catastrophe,  derogating  greatly  from  the 
dignity  of  human  nature  as  shadowed  forth  in  the  great 
representatiye  of  the  race.  Such  was  the  feeling  wfaidi 
induced  the  poet  Shelley  to  carry  on  the  work  whidi 
.Xschylus  had  begun,  to  what  appeared  to  him  its  legitimate 
conclusion.  The  poem  thus  produced  is  one  of  exceeding 
beauty,  though  to  be  read  with  some  degree  of  caution; 
for,  knowing  the  scepticism  of  its  author,  we  cannot  bot 
feel  that  in  some  of  the  strongest  exclamations  against  the 
empire  of  Heayen,  there  is  a  sneer,  if  nothing  worse  than 
a  sneer,  at  all  religious  belief.  The  plot  is  simply  told:— 
Prometheus  patiently  endures  his  fate,  and  by  his  sufferiDg 
becomes  the  redeemer  of  the  race ;  Zeus  is  dethroned  bj 
his  child  Demofforgon,  as  he  himself  dethroned  Kronos; 
Uiey  dwell  together  in  darkness;  no  successor  is  appcmited 
to  the  throne  of  Olympus ;  no  more  are  men  to  be  hdd 
in  thrall  by  the  capricious  power  of  cruel  gods,  but  are 
themselyes  henceforth  to  liye  as  gods,  the  new  era  being 
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-oshered  in  by  the  down£edl  of  Zeus,  and  the  consequent 
liberation  of  I'rometheiis.  The  accessories  of  the  play  form 
xt8  gpreatest  beauties,  and  serve  well  to  set  off  the  simpler 
grrandeur  of  the  main  plot 

But  my  object  in  this  paper  is  rather  to  show  that  in 
this  treatment  of  the  subject  Shelley,  though  diverging 
considerably  from  the  plot  of  the  lost  play  of  ^schylus, 
does  in  fact  only  work  out  what  we  have  plain  hints  of  in 
the  Prometheus  Bound.  The  points  on  which  the  latter 
tarns  are,  as  I  conceive,  the  following:  Prometheus  is 
enchained  for  having  stolen  the  fire  of  Zeus,  and  given  it 
to  mortals  (7*);  as  their  great  benefactor  he  is  looked  upon 
as  the  champion  and  deUverer  of  their  kind  (235):  but  he 
has  also  been  on  the  closest  terms  with  the  Heavenly  Buler 
himself — ^for  it  was  by  his  counsels  that  the  latter  had  con- 
signed Elronos  to  the  murky  depths  of  Tartarus,  and  seized 
upon  his  throne  (219  foUg).  The  first  cause  of  quarrel  was 
that  Zeus,  anxious  to  secure  an  unmolested  empire,  held 
thoughts  of  destroying  the  race  of  men  altogether,  and 
creating  a  new  one  (232),  and  in  his  division  of  power, 
gauging  everything  bv  the  rule  of  self-interest,  ''took  no 
count  of  hapless  mortals"  (230).  Prometheus  alone  of  all  his 
counsellors  ventured  to  oppose  his  plans  (234),  and  rescued 
men  from  utter  destruction.  From  this  his  own  account, 
and  that  of  Hermes,  who,  later  in  the  play,  taunts  him 
with  brins^ng  himself  into  this  harbourage  of  woes  by  his 
own  stubborn  and  rebellious  course  (964),  it  would  seem 
that  the  theft  of  fire  was  but  the  open  accusation,  on  which 
the  punishment  was  based,  the  actual  cause  being  the  grati- 
fication of  Zeus'  revenge.  He  perseveres  in  his  defence 
of  men,  and  in  his  contempt  for  the  ingratitude  of  Zeus, 
spite  of  all  the  tortures  which  his  foe  can  heap  upon  him 
(1003),  and  the  play  ends  with  an  appeal  to  Earth  and 
Heaven  to  witness  the  injustice  of  the  sufferings  which 
he  undergoes. 

Now  to  turn  to  our  other  author.  The  key-note  of 
Shelley's  plav  is  struck  in  the  first  scene,  where  Prometheus 
from  ms  station  in  the  bleak  ravine  of  the  Caucasian  moun- 
tains, calls  upon  the  ^'  monarch  of  all  Gods  and  Demons,  and 
all  Spirits  but  One,"  to 

regard  tius  Earth 
Made  multttadinous  with  thy  slaves,  whom  thou 
Requitest  for  knee-worahipi  prayer,  and  praise, 

^  The  numerals  refer  to  the  lines  in  DindorTs  text. 
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And  U»lt  and  heoatombt  of  broken  heirtS, 
With  fear  and  adf-oontempt  and  barren  hope. 
Whilst  me,  who  am  thy  foe,  eyeless  in  hate. 
Hast  thou  made  reign  and  triomph,  to  thy  scchu. 
O'er  mine  own  misery  and  thy  vain  revenge. 
Three  thousand  years  of  sleep — onsheltored  hours, 
And  moments  aye  divided  by  keen  pangs 
TUl  ihey  seemed  years,  torture  and  soliUide, 
Soom  and  despair,-— tlMse  are  mine  empire. 
More  glorious  far  than  thai  whidi  thou  sunreyest 
From  thine  unenvied  throne,  O  mighty  God ! 
Almighty,  had  I  deigned  to  share  the  shame 
Of  thine  ill  tyranny. 

(The  allusion  to  the  ingratitude  of  Zeus  oocors  agam, 

I  gave  all 
He  has ;  and  in  return  he  chains  me  here 
Years,  ages,  night  and  day.) 

The  curse  in  Scene  i.  is  expressed  in  language  which, 
in  an  author  writing  in  a  Christian  age,  cannot  be  deemed 
less  than  blasphemous.  Still  it  finds  to  a  certain  ezt^it 
a  parallel  in  the  pages  of  .£schylus.     Take  for  instance. 

Believe  me,  Zeus,  though  stubborn-hearted,  still 

Shall  be  brought  low.  (907) 

And  stumbling  on  such  woes  himself  shall  learn 

*Twixt  slaves  and  sovereigns  what  a  gulph  is  fixed.  (926) 

Pray  on ! — and  court  the  sovereign  of  the  day ! 

For  naught  care  I  for  Zeus,  or  for  his  power 

Yea !  less  than  naught.     Let  Him  e'en  as  he  will 

Lord  it  thro'  this,  his  brief  career  of  empire, 

For,  be  assured,  not  long  shall  he  hold  sway 

Amongst  the  GKkIs  <^  Heaven.  (937) 

Prometheus  is  throughout  the  champion  of  mortals,  and 
not  only  so,  but,  as  it  were,  their  representatiTe.  He  it 
the  one 

At  whose  voice  Earth's  pining  sons  uplifted 
Their  prostrate  brows  from  the  polluting  dust, 
And  our  Almighty  tyrant  with  fierce  dread 
Grew  pale,  until  His  thunder  chained  thee  h&te^ 

He  is 

The  Champion  <^  Heaven's  slaves, 

The  Saviour  and  the  ste-ength  of  suffering  men. 
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(So  jfischylos  speaks  of  him  as  one 
Who  helpmg  mortals  for  himself  earned  puns.) 

He,  who  when  hent  hj  many  sufferings  and  woes  was 
to    escape  from  his  bonds  (512),  escapes  them  not  by  the 
^ace  and  &your  of  Zeus,  but  by  the  final  triumph  of  patient 
endurance,  and  by  the  cessation  of  Zeus'  power.    He  bids 
tHe  furies  ^'  pour  out  the  cup  of  pain,''  and  laughs  to  scorn 
'*  their  power,  and  His  who  sent  them."    And  at  last  his 
enemy  is  cast  down  from  his  lofty  throne;  the  triple  fetes 
and  ever-mindful  Furies  (516),  whose  power  is  to  prove 
his  master  (930),  overtake  him  with  their  vengeance :  Pro- 
metheus having  kept  the  secret,  by  keeping  of  which  he 
was  to  escape  from  his  torturing  chains  (525),*  is  triumphantly 
set  at  liberty,  therein  fulfilling  the  confident  expectation  of 
the   Chorus  that  the   time   would  come  even  yet,    when 
released  from  his  bonds  he  should  become  no  less  powerful 
than  Zeus  himself  (500).    As  it  was  a  son  of  Zeus,  who 
bound  him  to  the  *^  Eagle-baffling  mountain,"  so  it  is  a  son 
of  Zeus  who  delivered  him  thence, — the  former  by  his 
mother's  side  connected  with  the  gods,  the  latter  by  ties 
of  blood  and  feeling  sympathizing  with  men, — while  the 
former  monarch  of  gods  and  men  appeals  to  him  as  ''monarch 
of  the  world." 

I  think  I  have  said  enough  to  shew  that  I  have  some 
ground  for  maintaining  that  Shelley  in  his  treatment  of  the 
subject  has  not  departed  from  the  path  which  his  pioneer 
had  marked  out.  Passages  there  are,  some  of  which  I  have 
quoted,  which  appear  to  me  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  common  legend,  though  it  would  be 
absurd  in  us  to  accuse  ^schylus  of  sucn  inconsistency, 
without  knowing  how  the  plot  was,  in  the  last  play  of  the 
Promethean  trilogy,  worked  round  to  the  desired  end. 
I  wish  my  commendation  of  the  whole  work  could  be  more 
unreserved.  Its  poetry,  its  imagery  quite  iustif^  Sandy 
Mackaye's  eulogy,  "Ajr,  Shelley's  gran";  there  is  about 
the  play  with  its  combmation  of  classic  and  modem  veins 
of  poetry  an  inexpressible  charm :  but  there  is  a  dangerous 
spirit  lurking  in  it  which  would  sap  at  the  root  of  aU  religious 


*  I  am  not  certain  about  the  meaning  I  have  put  upon  this 
passage :  if  it  be  correct,  I  can  only  explain  it  as  aUuding  to  the 
destruction  of  the  power  of  Zeus  by  means  of  the  marriage  with 
Thetb,  the  result  of  which  Prometheus  alone  foreknew. 
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belief.*  Now  it  takes  the  form  of  PantheiBm — now  it  bordert 
more  upon  absolnte  Atheism — ^but  thronghont  evinces  a 
stubborn  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  Supreme  Beings 
which  justifies  the  comparison^ — which  the  author  to  a 
certain  extent  challenges  in  his  introduction^ — ^with  the 
Satan  of  the  Paradise  Lost  But  to  any  one  who  can 
exercise  due  discrimination  in  rejecting  me   chaff,  I  cui 

fromise  a  great  treat  in  the  reading  of  Shelley's  Prometheoi 
Inbound. 


*  There  u  one  passage  in  this  [day,  whidi  will,  I  think,  throw 
some  light  upon  the  cause  of  Shelle/s  estrangement  from  all  belief 
in  the  truth  of  Christianity.     It  is  in  the  first  act : 

Remit  the  anguish  of  that  lighted  stare; 
Close  those  wan  lips ;  let  that  thorn-wounded  brow 
Stream  not  with  blood ;  it  mingles  with  thy  tears ! 
I^  fix  those  tortured  orbs  in  peace  and  death. 
So  thy  sidL  throes  shake  not  that  oruoifix. 

♦        •        ♦        •        Isee^Isee 
The  wise,  the  mild,  the  lofty,  and  the  just. 
Whom  thyslaves  hate  for  being  like  to  thee, 
Some  hunted  by  foul  lies  from  their  hearts'  home 
•    •    Some  linked  to  corpses  in  unwholesome  cells : 
Some    •    .    •    impaled  in  lingering  fire. 
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ARIADNE. 


1. 

Shb  sat  upon  a  mass  of  oold-grey  stone 

Worn  with  the  rough  caresses  of  the  wave. 
She  heard  no  more  the  billows'  hissing  groan 

The  vengeful  murmur  of  the  sea-god's  slave. 
Across  the  deep  one  bright-oar'd  galley  drave 

One  doud  all-glorious  lay  athwart  the  sun ; 
She  heard  the  sea-mew  fluttering  to  his  cave, 

She  heard  the  shriU  cry  of  Im  mate,  alone 

She  sat  unmated,— the  forsaken  one. 

2. 
Smooth  spread  the  sea  for  many  a  weary  mile 

Blue-gleaming  far  as  human  eye  might  reach. 
The  litUe  wavelets  dimpled  to  a  smile, 

And  brake  in  kisses  on  the  sparkling  beach. 
Above  the  south-wind  muttering  did  beseech 

And  threaten,  in  low  tones  o'er  crag  and  scar. 
Until  it  sank  at  length  o'er-powered,  and  each 

Rude  ocean-sweeping  blast  retired  from  war, 

And,  sighing,  died  along  the  deep  afar. 

8. 

Now  Silence,  loved  of  Sleep,  mild-visaged  king. 
Following  the  footsteps  of  departing  light, 

Close  wrapped  in  doud  swept  down  on  noiseless  wing, 
And  all  the  earth  grew  dim  before  hb  sight. 

White  vapours  hid  the  ocean's  slumbering  might, 
— The  veil  of  Aphrodite  soft  and  warm, 

As  beautiful  as  when  sun-flushed  and  bright 
Its  folds  first  wreathed  around  her  rising  form — 
Her  silver  shield — her  dose  defence  firom  harm. 
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4. 

And  she — the  kingly  born,  the  £ur  of  hoe^ 

Old  Minos'  daughter,  Ariadne, — she 
Sat  gaxing  forward  o'er  the  traddess  space, 

— The  wind-swept  bosom  of  the  mighty  sea — 
Silent  she  sat,  her  hand  upon  her  knee. 

Across  her  face  a  deepening  shade  of  pain. 
Her  hair  about  hor  bosom  floating  free. 

Mourning  for  him  who  crossed  the  living  main 

Departing — netw  to  retom  again. 

"M.B.- 


STEETLEY  BUINED  CHUBCH, 
DEBBYSHIBE. 


Ah  ivy-mantled  rain,  yet  still  fair, 

^th  carved  device  and  arch  of  Norman  mould. 

That  mark  a  structure  consecrate  of  old 

To  holy  offices  <^  praise  and  prayer : 

But  iHio  shall  say  when  last  was  gathered  there 

By  softly-tinkling  beU  the  scattered  fold. 

Or  sacked  anthem  to  the  skies  hath  roll'd 

Save  from  the  light-wing'd  choristers  of  air  ? 

Roofless  the  aisle  is  lefty  the  altar  lone. 

Yet  let  none  deem  that  from  this  still  recess 

The  Qod  who  once  was  worshipt  there  is  gone. 

Still  may  the  contrite  heart  its  sin  confess, 

Still  thankftd  knees  the  green-turft  chancel  press. 

And  Hb  shall  hearken  on  His  holy  throne. 
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^I^HERE  goes  six  o'clock!  do  train  now  till  twelve!  so 
I'm  booked,  it  seems,  to  spend  a  Christmas  Eve  in 
Cambridge.  It  was  with  anjrthing  but  the  complacent  feelings 
which  are  generally  supposed  to  follow  in  the  train  of  seu- 
sacrifice  and  the  keeping  of  a  good  resolution  that  I  made 
these  ejaculations.  The  prospect  was  not  pleasant  An 
empty  wine-glass  reminded  me  that  a  friend  had  just  left 
me  to  go  down  b^  the  six  o'clock  train.  It  was  a  miserable 
night,  muggy,  misty,  unwholesome :  it  was  a  surplice  night 
too,  and  I  had  just  missed  chapel.  I  was  one  of  about 
seren  remaining  undergraduates.  The  others  had  all  gone. 
How  glad  Smith  was^  to  '  bolt'  as  he  called  it  I  What  joys 
had  not  Jones  depicted  in  his  pleasant  home  up  in  tne 
North  I  How  that  wretch  Robinson  would  persist  in  pitjring 
me.  Never  mind,  I  shall  live  to  be  envied.  No,  I  didn't 
mach  mind  all  that;  but  there  were  all  Mr.  Todhunter's 
treatises  glaring  at  me  and  reminding  me  that  I  was  a 

Questionist,  and  that  a  week  hence  I  should  be  in  the 

weU,  it  was  not  a  pleasant  thought,  I  did  not  care  to  continue 
it,  but  there  was  no  doubt  about  it,  I  was  a  questionist, 
and  I  was  miserable. 

If  the  present  was  not  agreeable,  still  less  was  the  future. 
To-night,  reading  a-bed;  to-morrow,  breakfast^  chapel, 
with  holly  and  all  its  suggestions:  after  chapel,  a  blank 
till  hall;  then  unpleasant  reminders  of  the  season  in  tiie 
shape  of  mince-pies  (not  home  made),  then  a  blank,  then 
evening  chapel,  then  a  final  blank,  men  bed-time.  What 
a  succession  of  blanks :  what  a  violation  of  all  the  laws  of 
Christmas  time!  I  never  thought  to  have  been  so  like  that 
fictitious  relative  of  Viola's.  Nor  shall  I  be  in  one  respect 
She  never  told  her  calamity,  whereas  I  do  mine,  partly; 
moreover,  she  had  only  one  blank  to  complain  of^  while 
I  had  three,  at  least 
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Welly  but  Tirtoey  and  8elf-«acrifice,  and  all  that  sort  <^ 
thing :  would,  or  could  not  they  come  to  the  rescue  ?  not 
they:  I  only  staid  up  because  I  was  afraid  I  should  be 
plucked.  It  would  haTe  been  a  much  more  meritorioos 
action  to  have  gone  down,  and  I  knew  it,  and  felt  humiliated 
accordingly.  The  idea  of  praising  a  man  who  wants  to  be 
Senior  Wrangler,  as  Smith  did,  or  wooden  spoon,  as  I  did, 
for  sticking  to  his  work  I  A  Senior  Op,  now,  deserres  some 
credit  Why  should  he  have  worked  for  an  ignoble  me- 
diocrity ?  He  has  no  conceivable  motive,  nothing  can  account 
for  such  a  phenomenon  but  an  innate  instinct  of  industry. 
Thus  you  see  I  could  not  console  m3rself  by  putting  my 
mind  on  its  back,  so  to  speak,  for  any  extraordinary  virtue. 
Then  again,  as  regarded  expediency,  would  it  not  have 
been  better  to  have  taken  a  rest?  A  week?  At  least  a  day  ? 
what  a  pleasant  day  it  might  have  been!  what  a  pleasant 
Christmas  I  had  spent  liuBt  year!  What  a  roaring  fire! 
And  the  old  yule-log  too,  and  the  country-dance,  and  the 
blind-manVbuff,  and  the  forfeits,  and  the  misletoe,  and 
that  charming  little —  oh!  good  heavens:  something  must 
be  done:  here's  Hymers'  lliree  Dimensions. 

**  The  osculating  plane  at  any  point  of  a  curve  is  that 
which  has  closer  contact  with  the  curve  than  any  oth^ 
plane  passing  through  the  same  point"  *'An  osculating 
plane  cuts  the  curve  unless  its  contact  be  of  an  odd  order.** 
''  The  condition  for  a  contact  of  the  third  order  of  an  oecu- 
lating  plane  is 

''When  a  curve  in  space  is  a  plane  curve,  the  plane  in 
which  it  is  situated  is  the  osculating  plane  at  every  point** 

Very  good — I  must  master  this  before  1  r^td  further. 
Bather  odd  though,  that !  an  odd  number  of  kisses  better 
than  an  even !  I  began  to  picture  to  myself  an  osculating 
plane.  I  flatter  myself  I  have  a  considerable  power  m 
concentration,  and  at  last,  forgetting  the  weather,  the  ch^>d, 
the  mince-pies,  the  six  o'clock  train,  and  even  the  ap- 
proaching New-year's  day,  I  lost  myself  completely  in  my 
subject 

I  seemed  to  see  before  me  a  fair  and  beautiful  maiden, 
clothed  in  white,  bearing  in  her  ri^ht  hand  a  sprig  of 
misletoe.  On  her  head  she  wore  a  circular  coronet:  her 
shoes  were  delicate  white  satin  ellipses  of  considerable  eccen- 
tricity.   From  her  classical  hat  streamed  back  two  winged 
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hyperbolas:  from  a  white  neck  her  neck-chain  streamed 
down  ia  a  conre  which^  I  need  scarcely  say,  was  a  catenary : 
her  blae  sash,  pinned  by  a  brooch,  in  the  form  of  a  logarith- 
mic spiral,  fell  mto  folds  so  lorely,  that  in  them  none  could 
fail  to  discern  the  line  of  beauty :  upon  it  was  written, 
^  Mathematics  made  easy.'*  She  stood  before  me  with  her 
arm  flung  gracefully  round  a  man,  in  whom  I  thought  I 

recognised ^  well,   modesty  bids   me  to   conceal  what 

truth  would  fain  have  me  proclaim. 

I  was  gazing  entranced  on  this  beauteous  apparition^ 
when  a  chilly  creeping  shiver  made  me  conscious  of  the 
proximity  of  a  new  neighbour.  Inclined  at  an  angle  of 
about  eighty  degrees  to  the  horizon,  and  leaning  somewhat 
heayily  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  in   whose  features  I 

thouKut  I  noted  a  strong  resemblance  to ,  surely  there 

can  be  no  harm  in  mentioning  the  name  of  a  gentleman 
who  keeps  in  the  New  Court,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  and 
is  the  author  of  very  many  compendious  Mathematical 
treatises — but  I  won't  though — for  I  hate  personalities- 
leaning  then  on  the  arm  of  a  gentleman,  who  shall  be 
nameless,  and  who  stood  exalted  on  a  vast  volume,  on  the 
back  of  which  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  word.  Variations, 
was  an  elderly  female.  Her  arms  were  what  is  commonly 
called  a-kimbo :  but  to  my  mind  they  resembled  those  jointed 
bars  connected  by  an  elastic  string,  spoken  of  in  page  309, 
of  the  Analytical  Statics  9  and  were  painfully  suggestive  in  their 
motions,  of  virtual  velocities.  Depending  from  her  two  hands 
was  a  ri^d  rod:  her  shoes  were  black  leather  triangles* 
her  long  hmp  robe  might  be  roughly  described  as  a  prism, 
her  head-dress  consisted  of  one  of  those  black  cylmders 
usually  worn  by  the  male  sex:  emblazoned  on  her  breast 
was  a  diagram  of  the  Pons  Asinorum.  Her  eyes  are  best 
described  by  Mr.  Harvey  Goodwin  as  spherical,  the  front  part 
being  more  convex  than  the  rest:  eyes,  whose  dull  con- 
forive  glare  seemed  to  betoken  an  absence  of  the  "  pigmentum 
nigrum,"  and  from  whose  ''  retina"  no  gleam  of  compassion 
bad  ever  been  reflected.  Before  and  around  the  female 
went  a  piteous  cry,  as  of  the  hissing  of  innumerable  geese, 
forcibly  deprived  of  their  plumage.  Upon  the  cylinder 
supported  by  her  head,  was  this  label, ''  Mathematics  made 
difficult" 

Both  figures  stretched  out  their  hands  to  me,  as  though 
each  was  appealing  for  my  sympathy — against  her  rival — 
I  shuddered  as  the  rigid  inelastic  rod  fell  with  a  thud  on 
the  inelastic  floor,  and  as  I  looked  with  admiration  toward 
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the  fairer  form,  the  other  faded  from  mj  gaze.  Deacribing 
the  moat  graceful  of  parabolas,  the  lady  in  white  projected 
herself  through  the  air  toward  me,  and  said,  ''Dear,  dear 
Philocalos,  yoa  are  now  onder  my  tuition:  my  fees  are 
osculations:  my  realms  the  flowers:  the  douds  and  the 
seas,  my  subjects:  the  mathematical  elves  and  fairies,  of 
whom,  as  yet,  you  poor  Cambridge-men  know  nothing. 
Tou  are  now  reading,  I  know,  for  the  mathematical  tripoa, 
though  that  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  examination  I  should, 
of  choice,  desire  for  my  pupils ;  yet  I  will  proceed  at  once 
to  6t  you  for  it,  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Let  our  first 
lecture  be  on  osculating  planes." 

I  looked  whither  the  maiden  wared  her  hand,  and  saw 
a  nymph,  the  fairest  (but  one)  that  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  set  eyes  upon.  If  she  had  a  fault,  it  was,  that 
she  was  so  lithe  and  slender  and  fairy-like,  that  an  over- 
critical  eye  might  have  almost  called  her  linear ;  her  ringlets 
streamed  in  a  lovely  curve  through  the  air;  she  too,  as 
well  as  my  new  teacher,  bore  a  sprig  of  misletoe ;  but  there 
was  a  strange  wild  magical  look  about  her  whole  demeanour 
which  I  could  not  account  for,  till  my  instructress  said,  with 
a  smile,  **  Tou  see  the  witch  of  Aguesi.*'  I  looked  again, 
and  up  from  the  horizon  peered  a  strange  thin  looking 
creature,  who  approached  the  enchantress:  her  attraction 
was  evidentlv  too  powerful  for  him :  nearer  and  yet  nearer 
he  came,  till  at  last,  with  a  laugh  and  *' three  cheers  for 
the  misletoe,*'  he  kissed  her,  methought,  somewhat  roughly. 
Be  that,  however,  as  it  may,  his  body  instantly  assumed 
a  different  and  more  definite  appearance.  I  am  not  much 
of  an  artist,  nor  is  it,  I  believe,  the  jcustom  of  J%e  Eagh 
to  allow  illustrations :  but  if  the  Printer  can  trace  the  follow- 
ing lines,  this  was  the  appearance  of  the  three  limbs  which 
constituted  his  body : 

dx  dy  dz 

H  dt  '^ 

''Oh,"  said  the  big  creature,  ''I  must  and  will  have 
another  kiss."  In  vain  the  poor  enchantress  writhed  dissent: 
he  kissed  a  second  time.  A  piteous  shriek  rent  the  air, 
and  from  a  bleeding  gash  in  the  poor  girPs  cheek  streamed 
a  torrent  of  blood.  "  This  is  my  sad  fate,*'  cried  she,  "  after 
the  second  kiss  my  plane  lovers  always  cut  me."  "  But  I," 
said  the  old  Caliban,  "will  never  cut  you."  "Ob,"  said 
she,  angry  at  his  stupidity,  "  why  not  have  contented  yourself 
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with  a  single  kiss:  bat  now,  at  least,  let  the  contact  be  of 
the  third — "  *'Ha!  shop!  I  don't  allow  such  words  as 
coQtact,"  interrupted  my  instructress.  *^  T^en  kiss  me  dear, 
plane  one,  kiss  me,"  said  the  witch,  "  a  third  time."  The 
monster  trembled  with  delight:  his  body  had  once  more 
changed  at  the  second  kiss,  and  now  his  three  new  huge 
limbs :  {it  will  be  useful  for  you  to  recognise  them,  reader, 
so  I'll  draw  them:  they  are  something  like  one  another; 
one  was  like  this, 

the  other  like  this,   (« V  -  xz")  {Y-y); 

and  the  third  like  this, 

(xy-y'x")(Z-z)]. 

Each  of  his  three  ugly  limbs,  I  say,  trembled  with  pleasure 
as  he  stooped  a  third  time  to  kiss  the  bleeding  maiden,  Vhen 
suddenly  my  instructress  a  second  time  interposed,  "HaT* 
cried  she,  "  three  kisses !  then  there  is  a  condition."  "  Any 
condition  shall  be  fulfilled,"  bellowed  the  infatuated  old  lover. 
**  Done,"  said  the  other,  "  'tis  a  hard  one,  though,  see  that 
you  twist  your  ugly  limbs  till  you  make  that  one  there 

•  -^1  of  ^^  same  size  as  this,  (-T^--r^i-"     "Oh I 

how  awkward,"  said  poor  Caliban,  "but  I'll  try:"  and 
he  did  it.  But  when  he  stooped  with  his  poor  contorted 
limbs  to  imprint  the  third  kiss,  the  witch,  evidently  affected, 
cried  out,  ''oh!  kiss  me  not  at  all,  or  all  in  all,  why  can 
we  not  always  be  kissing  ?"  '*  Agreed,"  cried  the  monster ; 
when,  for  the  third  and  last  time,  my  mistress  interposed. 
''  So  be  it,  my  fair  lady,  provided  you  are  ready,  take  all 
the  consequences  of  your  union:  for  know,  in  order  to 
wed  your  plane  lover,  you  will  have  to  sacrifice  all  your 
good  looks,  and  rumple  your  charming  dress  and  pretty 
ringlets,  and  become  perfectly  plane  yourself:  then  a^ain 
you  will  have  to  leave  your  pleasant  mountain  air  and  elope 
with  him  to  some  flat  country  or  other,  (I  should  recommend 
the  steppes  of  Ex- wye  or  Wye-zed  as  most  convenient): 
there,  and  there  only,  can  you  enjoy  perpetual  love :  and 
now,"  turning  to  me,  "my  dear  pupil,  my  first  lecture  is 
over :  were  you  to  live  a  hundred  years  hence,  when  mathe- 
matics will  be  made  easy,  just  like  theology,  and  all 
^t  sort  of  thing,  and  everybody  will  be  able  to  talk  about 
them  and  criticise  them  without  any  trouble,  then  you  would 
have  more  fellow-students ;  but  now,  farewell  my  only, pupil, 

s2 
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and  forget  not  oitmlating  planes.**  ''And  now  joa  tvo, 
will  you  be  married  or  not  ?    You  will  ?    Presto  P* 

It  was  done:  down  came  the  curve  and  plane  to- 
ffetber  with  a  dang:  the  port  from  my  broken  wine-glass 
dripped  across  my  knees,  and  I  awoke,  to  remember  that 
I  was  a  Questionist. 

Beader,  good  bye,  forgive  me  this  amount  of  shop.  If 
I  speak  shop  in  the  hope  of  preventing  shop,  abolishing  shop 
for  the  future,  is  it  not  well  done  ?  Hay  the  reign  of  my 
instructress  soon  arrive,  may  the  time  soon  come  when  there 
shall  be  no  other  levers  but  pokers,  the  oar,  and  the  human 
arm,  (perhaps  also  we  may  except  the  handle  of  the  ommion 
pump)  when  there  shall  be  no  friction  or  elasticity  but  on 
billiiurd-tables,  and  every  screw  shall  be  done  away  but 
the  cork-screw;  when  violets,  roses,  cockle-shells,  drrhns 
douds,  and  waves,  shall  expel  Mr.  Todhunter's  books.  And 
lastly,  reader,  remember  my  dream  better  than  I  remembered 
it  my8el£  How  could  I  think  of  the  pretty  white  dress 
when  I  looked  up  at  that  statue  of  Pitt  in  the  Senate- 
House?  How  could  I  think  of  the  fur  enchantress  and 
the  devoted  Caliban,  and  those  dainty  elliptical  sHppers, 
when  Aldis  was  dose  by  me,  grinding  for  life  and  death: 
when  Proctors  were  looking  to  see  that  I  was  not '  cribbing,' 
when  Stentorian  examiners  shouted  time :  or  Boning  rushed 
impetuously  over  the  matting,  scattering  papers  and  misery 
around  him.  Woe  is  me!  I  forgot  the  condition  for  the 
third  kiss.  Else  haply  I  had  not  now  need  to  subscribe 
myself — 

"THE  PLUCKED  ONE." 


* 

*     ® 
* 
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Thus  he  ^ke,  and  attending  the  slayer  of  Argus  obeyed  him : 
Straightway  under  his  feet  he  clasped  his  beautiful  sandals. 
Fashioned  of  gold,  divine,  that  over  the  watery  sea-swell,^ 
Over  the  land's  dim  tracts  bare  him  on  with  the  speed  of  the 

storm-wind. 
Seized  he  anon  the  rod  wherewith  the  eye-lids  of  mortals, 
Whomso  he  will,  he  seals,  or  from  death's  dark  slumber  awakes 

them; — 
Grasped  it  in  dther  hand,  and  in  might  sped  forth  on  his  pinions. 

First  on  Pieria  lighting,  he  swooped  from  heaven  upon  ocean ; — 
Skimmed  o'er  the  curving  waves,  as  skims  the  cormorant  o'er  them. 
When  in  the  perilous  gulphs  of  Uie  wastes  that  know  not  a  harvest. 
Bent  on  its  finny  prey,  it  dips  thick  plumes  in  the  sea-brine ; — 
So  rode  Uermes,  upborne  on  the  billows  crowding  around  hun. 

But  when  he  rmushed  the  isle  that  lies  in  the  distance,  afar  ofl^ 
Forth  he  stepped  from  the  sea  deep-violet-hued,  to  the  mainland, 
Wending  his  way  tiU  he  came  to  a  mighty  cave,  where  the  goddess 
Bright  with  fur  tresses  dwelt,  and  he  found  her  abiding  within  it. 
High  up-piled  on  the  hearth  a  huge  fire  blarod,  and  the 

fragrance 
Breathed  afiar  o'er  the  isle,  of  logs  of  cedar  and  citron. 
Easily  deft  by  the  axe;  and  wi£  sweet  voice  warbled  the  goddess. 
Paring  the  loom,  and  with  needle  of  gold  her  broidery  wove  she. 

Circling  the  cave  around  had  grown  a  fiEtr-spreading  forest. 
Alders  and  silvery  poplars  and  fragrant  cypress,  and  in  them. 
Drooping  their  trailing  plumes,  the  birds  of  the  air  found  a  shelter, 
Falcons  and  owls  and  mews,  that,  with  long-drawn  shriek,  o'er 

the  billows 
Ply  their  watery  toil ;  and  dose  to  the  cavernous  hollow 
Flourished  a  well-tilled  vine,  and  bloomed  on  it  thickly  the  clusters : 
There  too,  in  order  due,  four  fountains,  one  by  another. 
Flowed  in  runnels  pellucid,  meandering  hither  and  thither : 
Far  stretched  the  velvet  meads  with  violets  bright  and  with  parsley. 
E'en  an  immortal  there  might  gase  and  wonder  in  gazing, 
Gladdened  in  heart  at  the  sight :  so,  standing,  wrapt  in  amazement, 
Lingered  the  messenger  god,  great  Hermes,  diayer  of  Argus. 

"C.  S." 
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OF  MAN, 

AMD  HORi  PAHTICUULULY  THAT  STAGS  OF  fiI8   LiPB 
CALLBD  THB  FRBSHHAK's. 


J^EADEB,  if  on  teeing  the  heading  of  these  pages  your 
mind  awakes  to  the  expectation,  that  it  is  some  Verdant 
that  addresses  jon,  fresh  from  the  victimisation  of  his  college 
career ;  if  yon  conceiye  a  panorama  of  cups,  tandems,  plucks, 
and  more  of  the  unrealities  of  an  UmTersity  man*s  life; 
if  you  expect  that  I,  diou^h  veiled  in  die  incognito  offered 
me  by  the  select  pages  of  The  Eagle,  am  doomed  to  take 
the  Addenbrooke  Hospital  for  Trinity,  and  the  Uniyersity 
Press  for  a  Church ;  or,  again,  if  your  mind  wanders  off  to 
the  dread  visions  of  my  being  screwed  into  my  n>oms  by 
some  jealous  rival,  or  to  the  thrilling  adventures  of  a  Ions 
vacation  in  the  Alps — I  will  answer,  I  will  tell  you,  that  I 
do  not  beUeve  in  extremes,  that  I  mean  to  narrate  my  own 
homely  personal  adventures  to  whoever  will  listen  to  them, 
unpervaded  by  the  odour  either  of  washy  sancti^  or  un- 
mixed claret*cup.  First  however  allow  me  to  remark  that 
the  personal  pronoun,  I  shall  adopt,  does  not  extend  any 
further  in  its  experiences,  than  the  pages  of  I%e  Eagle. 
It  was  a  soil  October  afternoon,  when  I  stent  out  on  to 
the  platform  of  the  Cambridge  station,  and  having  some- 
what reluctantly  consigned  my  luggage  to  the  oi>ening 
mouth  of  a  dry  torrent — which  like  the  stream  of  Alpheus, 
forcing  its  way  beneath  waves  of  steam,  and  ships  that 
cleave  the  air,  rises  to  surface  again  and  presents  its  varied 
offerings  to  the  goddess  Granta — with  an  air  of  perfect  ease 
I  stept  into  an  omnibus  and  said  **  to  S.  John's."  How  vain 
it  is  to  set  up  as  being  better  than  we  are !  I  was  a  fresh- 
man, and  I  knew  it;  and  yet  I  thought  no  one  else  was 
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aware  of  the  fact.  The  conductor  smiled — such  a  smile 
haTe  I  seen  on  the  &ce  of  a  master,  who  hath  pnt  me  on 
in  a  lesson,  which  I  have  not  known — and  said  **  If  you 
please.  Sir,  't'odier'  bus  is  for  S.  John's."  I  got  out,  and 
g^Ting  my  luggage  into  the  other  bus,  determined  to  avoid 
any  further  mistidce  by  walking  up*  I  say  'walking*  but 
I  rather  ran,  for  I  felt  that  in  me  which  told  me  I  was 
like  to  miss  my  dinner.  True  that  I  did  not  know  my  way, 
but  I  thought  one  waj  would  be  as  good  as  another,  as 
the  town  seemed  all  m  one  direction,  and  I  remembered 
one  or  two  of  the  landmarks  from  a  previous  visit.  I  smiled 
with  pity  for  freshmen  in  general,  as  I  past  the  Press, 
thought  of  Buskin  as  I  past  King's  Chapel  which  stood 
like  a  plumed  hearse  awaiting  the  end  of  Paterfamilias  and 
Matthew  Johnson ;  on  I  went  between  the  Asiatic  luxury  of 
Mr.  Beamont,  and  the  European  simplicity  of  Mr.  Lightroot, 
the  Sestos  and  Abydos  of  Trinity,  till  I  reached  the  gate 
of  S.  John's,  and  there  for  die  first  time  I  remembered  that 
I  was  nude  of  Academical  equipment.  How  could  I  dine 
without  them  ?  Impossible,  and  yet  I  must  confess  that  I 
was  only  partially  sorry  at  having  forgotten  diese  indis- 
pensables  to  a  fresnman's  furniture ;  nay  I  took  it  as  a  proof 
that  I  was  no  common  freshman,  inasmuch  as  I  was  not 
subject  to  the  usual  weakness  of  wearing  my  gown  at  all 
hours,  and  on  all  occasions.  Anyhow  I  lost  my  dinner 
and  bought  my  gown.  Once  more  returning  I  enquired 
for  my  rooms  of  the  porter,  **  No.  20  letter  X,  new  court," 
he  rattled  out,  without  looking  off  his  book,  and  I  started 
in  quest;  in  about  half-an-hour  I  discovered  them,  and 
proceeded  to  take  a  survey.  They  consisted  of  four  walls, 
as  many  doors,  and  a  few  chairs*  also  two  tables  rather  the 
worse  for  wear,  and  a  bookcase  which  proclaimed  an  occupant 
of  somewhat  limited  researches.  All  were  painted  with  a 
fine  stone-coloured  paint,  shewing  an  utter  want  of  taste 
on  the  part  of  the  decorator,  and  of  great  patience  and 
contentment  on  the  part  of  my  predecessor.  At  least  so 
I  thought. 

My  first  thought  was  to  discover  the  object  of  these 
doors.  The  first  I  opened  satisfied  all  my  difficulties;  it 
led  to  a  little  room,  set  round  with  cupboards,  in  which  I 
discovered  a  dapper  little  man,  who  addressed  me  by  my 
name,  and  asked  me  if  I  wanted  anything.  Now  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  genus  freshman  on  seeing  anything  approaching 
to  a  bedmaker,  scout  or  gyp,  is  to  expect  to  be  legged 
and  chiselled,  or  as  the  Bomans  elegantly  express  it,  **  die- 
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artutiis  atque  denmcinatas,"  to  an  extent  hidierto  an- 
ptnlleled;  in  tbtiL  I  have  often  thonght  that  Plaatos  wis 
alluding  to  tlie  word  'gyp'  when  he  oaed  demndnatos, 'crane* 
''^  'S7P'  being  synonymous ;  however  that  may  be,  I  politely 
dedined  assistance,  and  proceeded  to  unpack  box  after  box 
myself,  thereby  incurring  much  discomfort,  all  to  no  purpose. 
My  chief  care  was  to  dispose  views  of  my  late  school  in 
becoming  order  round  my  rooms,  to  hang  my  foot-ball  cqi 
on  the  chimney-piece,  and  to  lay  a  handM>roely  bound  copT 
of  my  School  magaiine  on  the  table.  This  done  I  font 
myself  the  public  school  man.  And  here  let  me  remaik 
the  difference  in  advantages  and  disadvantages  between 
the  generality  of  men  who  come  up  from  a  public  school 
or  from  home,  or  even  a  private  tutor.  What  for  instance 
are  the  feelings  of  the  public  schoolboy,  as  the  echo  of  the 
first,  step  that  he  places  on  the  Cambridge  platform  prodaims 
him  a  **  man**?  technicaUy  so  called!  I^erhaps  it  was  only 
yesterday  that  he  answered  to  his  name  in  School  callii^ 
oyer,  only  yesterday  that  he  was  leading  on  his  house  to 
victory  in  a  foot-ball  match,  only  yesterday  that  he  debated 
with  puny  eloquence  some  question  of  the  privil^es  of  the 
sixth  over  the  rest  of  the  school;  yesterday  he  was  head 
of  his  house  with  half-a-dosen  fags,  obedient  to  his  call 
and  delighted  to  speak  even  to  him;  or  perhaps  again  it 
was  only  to-day  that  he  attended  his  last  service  in  the 
chapel,  the  organ  chaunt  is  still  pealing  in  his  ears,  the 
words  of  his  head-master  still  echoing  in  his  heart,  as  he 
has  dismissed  him  with  the  thrilling  words  "  Quit  you  like 
men,  be  strong.^  To-day  he  feels  as  it  were  a  link  between 
the  present  and  the  past,  to-morrow  he  will  be  as  of  the 
past,  and  what  he  feels  more  than  ever,  his  school  will  be 
ludged  by  him.  He  has  come  up  with  his  heart  expanded 
by  school  and  house  feeling,  he  has  had  it  satisfactorily  proved 
to  him  in  his  miniature  Debating  Society  that  Mahomet  and 
Blue^beard  were  good  men,  and  has  gravely  argued  the 
advantages  of  narrow-mindedness  in  an  imitation  Union. 

It  is  true  that  he  comes  up  with  a  certain  pride  and 
priggiahness  of  conversation,  anxious  to  press  his  own  heroes 
upon  all  society,  but  does  not  that  somewhat  argue  that  the 
**  spell  of  school  affection  has  drawn  his  love  from  self  apart"? 
To  sum  up  all  the  school-boy  ''  by  a  vision  splendid  is  on  his 
way  attended."  *'  At  length  a  man  he  sees  it  die  away,  and 
fade  into  the  light  of  common  day."  But  how  does  the 
other  freshman  ?  He  comes  up  fresh  from  home,  probably 
with  no  independence  of  sentiment,  with  a  feeling  that  it 
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ia  his  olnect  to  gain  a  high  degree,  or  that  he  will  have 
&iled  in  bis  college  career.  At  least  this  is  the  only  teaching 
that  will  haye  been  imprest  upon  him  by  the  system  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected ;  if  he  has  other  feelings  th^ 
will  be  accidental  to,  not  consequent  upon,  his  former 
education.  This  is  his  misfortune,  not  his  fault,  and  while 
perhaps  he  may  be,  and  often  is,  superior  to  a  public  school 
man  in  simplicity  of  purpose,  and  purity  of  thought;  yet 
on  the  whole  he  is  generally,  if  he  works,  a  slaye  to  his 
books ;  if  he  is  idle,  a  prey  to  a  weak  idea  of  fastness ;  in 
other  words  he  has  not  the  idea  of  public  feeling^  to  keep 
him  up.  And  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  public  feeling  to 
be  kept  up  ?  Chiefly  by  such  institutions  as  the  boats,  the 
rifle  corps,  and  College  cricket,  for  it  is  seldom  that  one 
finds  a  good  College  oar,  or  a  member  of  a  College  eleven, 
unwilling  to  rejoice  if  one  of  his  College  have  come  out 
Senior  Wrangler  or  Senior  Classic.  Witness  the  shouts  in 
the  Senate-House,  when  the  respective  tripos'  are  read  out, 
shouts  which  tell  of  the  union  of  gown  and  jersey,  chapel 
and  river.  What  means  ''  muscular  religion"?  is  a  question 
I  have  often  been  asked,  and  all  I  can  answer  is  that  certain 
men  have  seen,  how  public  feeling  appeals  to  our  hearts, 
and  how  the  excitement  of  dashing  along  the  banks  of  the 
river  by  the  side  of  our  College  eight,  is  wont  to  evoke  that 
sentiment. 

But  to  return — these  remarks  have  taken  long  to  put 
upon  paper,  but  I  can  assure  you,  reader,  that  they  did  not 
Uke  long  to  go  through  my  brain,  as  I  past  through  our 
courts  early  next  morning,  duly  arrayed  in  cap  and  gown, 
to  chapeL  I  stopt  for  a  moment  hoping  to  find  some  archi- 
tectural beauty  on  the  exterior,  but  not  longer.  One  glance 
was  enough,  and  1  entered.  Ah!  why  did  I  not  remark, 
that  the  rest  wore  surplices,  I  a  gown.  What  hallucination 
had  seized  me  ?  I  rushed  out  and  returned  to  my  rooms, 
having  again  unmistakeably  pronounced  myself  a  Freshman. 
On  returning  1  ate  my  breakfast,  and  then  proceeded  to  call 
upon  my  tutor,  not  aware  of  the  illegality  1  was  committing ; 
he  however  received  me  with  great  cordiality  and  informed 
me  what  lectures  1  had  to  attend,  what  fines  1  might  possibly 
incur,  to  what  mortals  I  was  to  doff  my  cap,  and  which  of 
my  co-fireshmen  I  might  best  consort  with.  What  struck 
me  most  in  Mr.  Alderman,  was  the  entire  falseness  and 
absurdity  of  the  general  notion  with  regard  to  Dons.  The 
real  Don  as  described  in  Julian  Home  and  other  nursery 
tales  is  a  rara  avis  in  these  days,  a  bird  which  when  seen 
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b  urailly  diot  at«  whose  only  fi>od  is  bitter  duJ^  and  wliose 
rftce  conseqnently  has  become  ahnost  extinct.  At  least  sodi 
is  my  short  experience  in  this  UmTersitj.  In  the  afternoon 
I  took  care  to  go  out  a  walk  in  order  that  my  chimney-piece 
ndght  be  wdl  fiBed  with  cards  for  the  benefit  rf  my  co- 
firc^mien,  nor  were  my  anticipations  unrealised.  There  were 
the  cards  of  Smith  Uie  head  of  my  School,  when  I  first 
went  thither,  and  who  was  now  a  feOow  of  Trinity,  tA 
Peterkin  who  was  head  of  the  eleren  two  years  ago,  of 
Jones,  who  had  systematically  panted  me,  as  long  as  he  and  1 
were  school-fellows,  and  finally  of  three  or  fonr  kind  members 
of  the  College  who  are  the  first  to  call  on  erery  fireshman  who 
comes  up,  with  more  than  disinterested  motiyes,  as  I  soon 
found  to  my  cost.  How  bitterly  I  repented  my  little  ambition 
as  I  returned  these  calls  in  erery  direction  during  die  next 
week.  Howerer  not  yet  aware  of  such  trouble  in  store  fiir 
me,  I  was  pleased  at  the  time,  and  fireshman-like,  arranged  the 
cards  on  my  looking-glass :  this  done  I  went  to  hall,  where 
I  was  greeted  with  me  usual  amount  of  tracts  on  *'  Indiges- 
tion,** '*The  dangers  of  a  young  man  just  entering  the 
University,"  and  other  equally  bencTolent  contributions 
both  for  mind  and  body.  After  dinner  I  was  taken  by  a 
bencTolent  school-fellow  to  enter  the  Union,  an  advantage 
which  I  would  recommend  every  fieshman  to  secure  instantly 
on  hU  arrival,  as  it  ensures  a  comfortable  perusal  of  every 
periodical  one  can  wish  for,  and  also  reminds  the  enthusiastic 
Johnian,  that  there  are  other  Colleges  besides  his  own.  No 
less  does  it  keep  the  other  Colleges  in  mind  that  our  College 
is  still  flourishing,  a  fact  which  out  fiiends,  the  other  side 
of  die  wall,  are  apt  to  forget. 

Why  need  I  attempt  to  describe  my  first  essay  at 
rowing  X  how  after  waiting  a  long  dme  at  Searle's  I  began 
to  thixdt  of  moving  up  the  river,  and  happened  to  light  upon 
Logan*s;  how  I  thought  rowing  the  best  exercise  ever  in- 
vented; how  I  kept  looking  on  the  bank  at  each  of  my 
school-fellows  that  chafied  me,  and  was  rewarded  for  my 
pains  by  ''Eyes  on  boat,  two ;"  how  after  a  few  days  I  went  in 
for  some  scratch  fours,  and  spoilt  the  most  promising  boat 
that  was  in ;  how  finally^  I  did  not  row  in  the  Races  ?  Why 
need  I  attempt  to  describe  the  excitement  of  the  Universi^ 
fours,  the  agonies  of  seeing  our  boat  bumped,  and  the 
numerous  explanations  possible?  Is  it  not  written  in  T^ 
Broum  at  Oxjhrdf 

But  my  tide  proclaimed  a  higher  object  in  writing  thsn 
I  seem  to  have  attained;  I  was  to  write  of  man;  I  have 
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fpven  the  data,  and  you  muBt  draw  your  own  conclusions  of 
my  definition  of  a  man.  For  myself  I  woidd  try  to  give  a 
small  sketch  of  an  indiyidual's  qualifications  to  be  called 
a  man.  **  The  man''  then  must  have  trodden  the  Cambridge 
platform,  he  must  have  '^  wet  the  whistle/'  to  use  a  slang 
expression,  of  every  conceivable  letter,  luggage,  beer,  or 
commons  carrier  in  the  College;  he  must  have  been  to 
Matthew  and  Gent's,  he  must  have  walked  along  the 
Trumpington  Road,  the  Via  Sacra  of  Cambridge ;  he  must 
haye  learnt  to  distinguish  King's  chapel  from  the  church  in 
Barnwell;  he  must  know  Dr.  Whewell  by  sight,  and  he 
must  have  joined  a  boat-club.  Then  and  not  tiU  then  may 
he  call  himself  a  man,  and  till  he  has  served  his  year  of 
probation  he  is  doomed,  no  fate  can  avoid  it,  to  remain, 
(why  should  he  wish  otherwise  ?)  a  freshman. 

'*  R." 
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^E  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  satisfaction  expressed  by  our 
non-resident  firiends  and  readers  at  the  ii^uigiiration, 
in  our  last  number,  of  this  Chronicle  of  events  passing  in, 
or  connected  with  the  College.  It  is  gratifying  to  as,  not 
only  as  a  token  of  the  success  of  our  efforts  to  render 
nke  Eagle  acceptable  to  its  Subscribers,  but  as  showing 
that  our  opinion  of  the  sustained  interest  in  our  doings 
felt  by  those  who  were  formerly  amongst  us,  was  not  un- 
founded, and  that  the  true  Johnian  spirit  of  loyalty  and 
Striotism  is  still  as  flourishing  as  ever.  Such  a  spirit  of 
low-feeling,  connecting  not  only  those  who  are  simul- 
taneously in  residence,  but  those  also  of  a  previous  academical 
generation,  it  is  the  peculiar  priyilege  of  an  institution  such 
as  our  Collie  Maradne  to  sustain.  The  Boat  Club,  die 
Cricket  Club,  the  Volunteer  Corps,  can  necessarily  only 
serye  as  a  link  of  union  between  ihoee  who  are  actually 
together  within  our  walls — but  those  who  are  absent  £rom 
us  can  through  the  pages  of  our  Magazine  communicate 
with  us  and  with  each  other,  and  each,  in  his  turn,  contribute, 
or  receiye  pleasure,  and,  we  hope,  profit  also.  And  #e  are 
anxious  to  lay  the  more  stress  upon  this  feature  of  our  work, 
to  induce  those  of  our  contributors  especially  who  pass  from 
amongst  us,  to  remember  that  I%e  Eagle  may  stiU  be  to 
diem  a  yehicle  through  which  the^  may  keep  up  a  connexion 
generally  inwoyen  with  many  kindly  memories.  Many  of 
them  can,  by  so  doin^,  confer  great  benefits  upon  their 
juniors  who  are  still  going  through  their  curriculum.  For 
instance,  how  much  good  might  some  of  them  gain  from 
such  hints  on  the  duties  and  requirements  of  men  preparing 
for  Holy  Orders,  as  some  of  the  former  could  give  m>m  Uieir 
own  experience;  '' Adyice  to  Young  Curates,"  not  simply 
theoretical,  as  yiewed  from  the  student's  chair,  but  practical, 
as  gathered  from  the  daily  round  through  the  streets  and 
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lanes  of  onr  great  cities.    Or  what  interest  might  be  excited 

in  thoee  who  are  gathered  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

by  a  graphic  description  of  some  of  our  marts  of  commercial 

industry,  by  those  whose  labours  have  called  them  thither ! — 

an  article  on  a  Welsh  Coalpit  which  once  appeared  in  our 

pa^esy  is  an  example*    Besides  which,  Johnians  are  spread 

not   only  over  all  the  United  Kingdom,  but  over  all  our 

Colonies :  why  should  not  our  oflbhoots  in  India,  or  Australia, 

or  Natal,  follow  the  example  of  ''Our  Emigrant,"  whose 

descriptions  of  New  Zealand  have  been  such  a  valuable 

addition  to  our  pages  ?    And  by  doing  so,  they  would  not 

only  be  conferring  good,  but  would  themselves  be  receivers 

as  well   as  givers.     Just  as  No.  Two   or    Three,    though 

fairly  exhausted  and  ready  to  ''shut  up,"  takes  fresh  strength 

and  courage  from  the  thought  of  those  who  are  beside  him 

on  the  bank,  and  watching  with  keen  interest  the  issue  of 

the  race,  and  pulls  manfully  on  till  the  louder  and  still  louder 

cheers  tell  him  that  his  "pluck"  is  repaid,  and  the  bump 

made ;  so  the  Curate,  when  disheartened  by  the  degradation 

which  he  sees  around  him^  will  be  nerved  afresh  for  his  work 

by   the  thought  that  his  old  companions  are  watching  his 

coarse  with  kindly  eyes,  and  wishing  him  God-speed.     And 

as  the  school-boy's  eve  is  quickened  often  in  his  holiday 

rambles  by  the  mought  of  the  account  he  has  to  give  of 

them  on  his  return,  so  the  eye  of  "Our  Emigrant,"  ever 

on  the  watch  for  something  of  which  he  may  give  an  account 

to  his  readers  at  home,  will  become  more  and  more  acute  to 

obserye  the  beauties  of  nature  around  him. 

The  first  part  of  our  task  this  term  is  a  melancholy  one. 
We  have  to  add  to  die  list  of  vacant  fellowships  another 
vacant  by  death.  Mr.  C.  J.  Newbery^  graduated  as  third 
Wrangler  in  1853,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  College 
in  1854.  For  some  years  he  acted  as  Assistant  Tutor,  and 
in  that  capacity  his  personal  kindness  won  no  less  respect 
than  his  able  lectures.  But  the  main  feature  of  his  life  as 
a  Fellow  was  his  readiness  on  all  occasions  to  identify 
himself  with  the  Undergraduates,  and  to  enter  vrith  heart 
and  soul  into  every  scheme  for  the  promotion  of  healthy 
exercise  and  relaxation.  A  Johnian  eleven  was  not  complete^ 
unless  he  formed  one  of  the  number — and  when  Uie  Volun- 
teer movement  spread  so  quickly  over  the  country,  he  was 
most  active  in  organising  a  distinct  company  of  the  members 
of  this  College,  and  as  Captain  of  that  Company  himself, 
won  golden  opinions.  His  loss  has  been,  and  will  even 
yet  be  severely  felt  among  us.    Mr.  Newbery  had  been 
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appointed  one  of  the  Moder»ton  for  the  jear  1861,  fanl 
hit  illneis  obliged  him  to  relinqoifth  the  post,  which  wn 
•upj^ed  by  Mr.  A.  V.  Hadley. 

Though  agun  denied  the  hononr  of  heading  die  list  of 
the  Mathematical  Tripoa»  oar  College  has  not  proved  a 
traitor  to  ita  ancient  reputation.  Of  29  of  its  memben 
who  went  in,  12  are  Wranglers,  (6  of  them  in  the  first  toi,] 
9  are  Senior  Optimes  and  8  Junior  Optimes.  Hie  result 
of  the  Classical  Tripos  will  not  be  known  till  after  the  time 
that  J%0  Eagle  will  Ite  in  our  Subscribers'  hands. 

At  the  public  examinations  of  the  Students  of  the  Inns 
of  Court,  held  this  tenn>  the  Council  of  Legal  Education 
awarded  the  studentship  of  HO  guineas  per  annum  to 
Mr.  Henry  Ludlow  of  tnis  CoU^;e. 

The  list  of  those  who  are  in  the  first  dass  in  each  year 
at  the  Christmas  Examinations  is  subjoined : 

Third  year. 


Laing. 

Wflliams,  H.  S. 

Catton. 

Taylor,  C. 

Jones,  W. 

Fynes-Clinton. 
CherrilL 

Main,  P.  T. 

GroTes. 

Torry. 

WhitworA. 

Spencer. 

Dinnis. 

Second  year. 

Snowden. 

Pooley. 

Falkner. 

Kudd. 

CotterilL 

Bees. 

Hockin. 

Stevens. 
First  year. 
the  order  qf  ike  Bom 

{^ 

•A.) 

Lee-Warner. 

Moss. 

Creeser. 

Burnett 

Terry. 

Cutting. 

Stuart 

Green. 

Pearson. 

Reed. 

Smallpeice. 

Proud. 

Quayle. 

Reece. 

Bobinson. 

Barnes,  J.  0. 

Ewbank. 

Sutton. 

Stuckey. 

Meres. 

Tinling. 

Newton,  H. 

Clay,  A.  L. 

Tomkins. 

Hill. 

Pbarazyn. 

Branson. 

Baron,  £. 

Archbold. 

The  Master  and  Seniors  haye  giyen  notice  that  there 
will  be  an  Examination  for  Scholarships,  commencing  on 
Thursday,  June  6th.  This  year  four  Minor  Scholai^uDS 
are  to  be  awarded,  of  the  yalue  of  4^50.  per  annum,  teniUe 
tor  two  years,  or  till  election  to  a  Foundation  Scholarship; 
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and  also  an  Exhibition  of  £40.  per  annum  on  die  Duchess 
of  Somersefs  Foundation,  tenable  for  four  years.  Candidates' 
names  are  to  be  sent  in  to  the  Master  at  least  ten  days  before 
the  commencement  of  the  Examination. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  No.  2  Company  of 
the  C.  n.  v.  R.  has  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  Captain.  Lieutenant  Scriren  has  also  resigned,  being 
no  longer  in  residence.  The  new  officers  are  Mr.  W,  D. 
BosheU,  Captain;  Mr.  W.  H.  Besant,  Lieutenant;  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Davies,  Ensign. 


It  will  be  seen  by  our  list  of  Boat-Races,  that  our  two 
Clubs  have  been,  this  term,  moderately  successful. 

The  Officers  of  the  two  Clubs  for  the  present  term,  are : 

Lady  Margaret. 

A.  W.  Potts,  Esq.,  B.A.,  President. 

R.  L.  Page,  Treasurer. 

D.  S.  Ingram,  Secretary. 

W.  H.  Tarleton,  First  Captain. 

T.  E.  Ash,  Second  Captain. 

Lady  Somerset. 

Rey.  J.  R.  Lunn,  M.A.,  President. 
W.  A.  Whitwordi,  Secretary. 
O.  Fynes-Clinton,  First  Captain. 
J.  F.  Ronnthwaite,  Second. Captain. 

An  important  Meeting  was  held  in  the  Combination  Room, 
on  Thursday  Eyening,  March  7th,  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
to  new  Laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  Cricket  Club.  The 
Rey.  W.  C.  Sharpe  gave  expression  to  the  wish  of  the 
Master  and  Fellows  to  carry  on  the  work  they  had  begun, 
in  setting  apart  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  Cricket  Field,  by 
promoting,  to  the  best  of  their  power,  such  schemes  for  secur- 
mg  healthy  exercise  and  amusement  for  the  Undergraduates, 
and  themselyes  occasionally  mingling  with  them  in  such 
sports.  As  nothing  is  yet  definitely  settled,  we  are  obliged 
to  postpone  further  details  till  our  next  Number,  when  we 
hope  to  give  an  account  of  the  new  constitution.  The  Club 
is,  of  course,  to  play  hereafter  on  the  College  Ground. 

The  University  Rifle  Corps  have  met,  as  usual^  for 
Battalion  Drill  once  a-week,  but  their  musters  have  been 
smaller  than  usual.    On  Wednesday,  March  6th,  they  had 
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their  first  march  oat  to  Madingley»  and  went  through  Tiriont 
skirmishing  erolations. 

The  Uniyersity  Boat  is,  at  the  present  time,  in  hard 
training.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  we  are  likely  to  hsTe 
St  John's  again  represented  in  it,  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Tarletoa, 
the  first  Captain  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Club. 

The  Cambridge  University  Mosical  Society  has  given 
one  of  its  best  Concerts  this  Term,  in  King's  College  Hall, 
which  was  kindly  lent  for  the  occasion,  the  Town  Hsdl  being 
destitute  of  stairs,  and  pending  its  removal.  Mendelssohn's 
music  to  the  ''CEdipus  Coloneus"  was  performed,  with  a 
second  part,  the  programme  of  which  was  misc^laneons. 
H.  R.  M.  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  one  of  the  audience. 

The  University  Pulpit  has  been  held,  during  this  Term, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy,  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  France, 
B.D.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Rowsell,  M.A.,  all  of  this  College. 

The  Vice-chancellor  has  just  received  a  munificent 
donation  of  £500.^  invested  in  the  funds,  from  some  friends 
of  the  late  Yen.  Archdeacon  Hare,  for  the  purpose  g( 
founding  a  Prise,  to  be  called  the  ''Hare  Prize."  It  is 
to  be  given  once  in  every  four  years,  for  the  best  Essay 
on  some  subject  connected  with  the  history  or  philosophy 
of  Ancient  Ghreece  and  Rome. 

The  Cambridge  University  Commissioners  have  just 
brought  their  labours  to  an  end,  by  publishing  the  new 
Statutes  of  King's,  Emmanuel,  St  reter's,  Clare,  Corpus 
Christi,  and  Downing  Colleges. 

Most  of  our  readers  will  be  aware,  before  this,  of  the 
great  loss  which  the  literary  world  has  sustained  by  the 
death  of  Dr.  Donaldson.  A  most  able  philologist,  he  was 
the  one  of  modem  scholars  who«  above  all  others,  maintained 
abroad  the  reputation  of  English  Scholarship,  and  his  place 
amongst  us  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  fill.  He  had  been 
appointed  to  examine  for  the  Classical  Tripos,  so  that  the 
University  has  this  year  lost  an  Examiner  for  each  Tripos 
by  an  untimely  death.  Dr.  Donaldson  was  engaged,  up 
to  the  commencement  of  his  last  illness,  on  a  Greek-English 
Lexicon,  which  he  has  left  uncompleted.  This,  and  the 
re-editing  of  some  of  his  older  works,  seem  to  have  proved 
too  much  for  his  strength. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press,  we  are  able  to  record 
the  award  of  University  Scholarships.  The  Craven  Scholar 
is  Mr.  R.  K.  Wilson,  of  King's  Colleppe.  The  Porson 
Scholar  is  Mr.  Arthur  Sidgwick,  of  Trinitjr  College.  The 
Browne  Scholar  is  Mr.  W.  H.  Stone,  of  Trinity  College. 
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No.  I.     Village  SchooU. 

JN  several  numbers  of  Hie  Eagle  Non-resident  Members 
of  the  College  hare  been  requested  to  send  contributions 
on  subjects  with  which  they  happen  to  be  practically  zx> 
qnainted.  The  Country  Curate  even  has  more  than  once 
been  invited  to  relate  some  of  his  experiences^  for  the  benefit^ 
I  presume^  of  those  now  in  residence  at  St  John*s,  who  are 
intending  to  take  Holy  Orders^  or  to  settle  down  as  ''  County 
Squires"  upon  their  hereditary  estates. 

As  a  Country  Curate  of  seven  years'  standing,  and  a 
gp*ateful  subscriber  to  The  Eagle  from  its  commencement^ 
I  have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  will,  if  agreeable  to 
the  Editors,  forward  a  few  sketches  in  illustration  of  the 
workings,  and  the  proper  treatment  of  the  Bucolic  Mind. 
First,  in  reference  to  Education. 

My  readers  will  be  prepared  to  hear  that  the  Bucolic 
mind  is  not  favourablv  disposed  towards  education.  A  friend 
of  mine  in  Nottinghamshire,  some  little  time  ago,  asked 
a  farmer  in  his  parish  if  he  would  do  something  for  the 
education  of  the  lads  employed  on  his  farm,  by  sending  them 
to  school,  at  any  rate,  on  alternate  days.  Would  he  not 
like  to  improve  their  minds  and  educate  them  a  little? 
"No,**  said  the  fiurmer,  "I'll  have  no  education  for  'em — 
I  like  my  boys  to  be  strong  and  silly.**  My  friend  had 
heard  this  kind  of  sentiment  ascribed  to  South  Carolina 
Planters,  but  he  did  not  expect  to  find  it  openly  avowed 
by  an  Englishman  in  the  19th  Century.  The  number  of 
those  who  would  utter  such  an  atrocious  sentiment  is  certainly 
diminishing,  but  I  fear  for  some  years  to  come  that  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  education  in  country  villages  will  be 
the  indifference,  or  the  opposition  of  the  small  farmers. 
Heaven  defend  us  firom  an  Education*rate,  pared  down  and 
doled  out  by  a  board  of  these  parochial  worthies. 
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The  indifference  of  parents  u  another  moat  aeriooi  ob- 
atade,  and  their  relactance^  not  ao  much  to  pav  the  weddj 
2tf.  or  8tf.j  aa  to  loae  the  wages  which  their  Doya  can  get 
At  nine  years  old  a  boy  is  often  taken  away  from  sdbml 
and  hired  to  a  fiurmer,  af  a  shilling  a-week  and  his  Tictuals^ 
and  it  reooires  ^reat  self-denial  on  the  part  of  a  mother 
to  forego  tnis  addition  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  fionily. 

The  wishes  of  the  children  themselves  put  little  or  no 
difficulties  in  the  way.  On  the  contrary^  as  £ur  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  they  come  gladly  to  school,  and  at  eight  or  nioe 
years  old  begin  really  to  take  a  pleasure  in  *'  getting  on  with 
their  learning."  I  sometimes  think  with  shame  how  precioDS 
little  leasons  I  should  have  done  at  nine  years  old,  if  I  had 
been  as  free,  as  most  of  them  are,  to  go  to  school  or  to  stay 
away,  to  work  or  to  be  idle. 

A  fourth  set  of  persons  to  be  considered,  in  referoice 
to  the  education  and  improvement  of  the  Bucolic  mind,  aie 
the  rapidly  increasing  and  influential  claas  known,  in  gtweia* 
ment  reports,  as  ^*  School  Promoters  and  Managers^  and  I 
venture  to  hope  that  some  who  may  soon  ^iiol  themsdves 
in  this  honourable  class,  wiU  find  in  my  papor  a  tew  practiod 
sug|^tions. 

1  will  first  take  the  case  of  the  parenis,  or  rather  the 
mothers  of  frmilies,  for  in  the  labourer  class  the  mcdur  k 
almost  invariably  the  arbitraU^  on  points  connected  with 
the  education,  tne  food,  and  the  clothing  of  the  childreo. 
To  "  his  missus"  does  the  model  labourer  bring  home  hii 
weekly  wages,  and  the  ''missus"  decides,  without  appeal, 
on  their  application. 

In  many  villages  the  mother  decides  on  sending  the 
children  to  school  **  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief,"  imd  to 
prevent  their  clothes  being  torn  or  spoilt.  And  ocmaequently, 
as  the  true  way  to  influence  people  is  to  follow  np  arguments 
orifidnated  in  their  own  minds,  the  school  Promoter  will,  ia 
sucn  cases,  reserve  his  eloquence  about  mental  improvemei^ 
&C.,  for  an  address  to  a  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  dwell  on 
the  care  taken  to  keep  the  children  out  of  misdiief  or  danger. 
The  great  thing  is  to  get  the  children  sent  regularly,  si  possis 
recte — ^if  you  can^  on  h^h  moral  grounds — si  non,  quo- 
cunque  modo — if  you  oan^t,  for  the  reason  that  comes  most 
home  to  the  Bucolic  mind.  I  have  no  hesitaticm  in  adding 
that  the  requiring  a  small  school-fee  promotes  r^^ular  st- 
tendance.  When  the  weekly  or  quarterly  payment  is  onee 
made  (of  course  it  is  paid  in  advance),  the  parent  naturallr 
desires  '*  to  have  his  money's  worth,"  whereas,  if  the  scbotf 
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be  entinif  hee,  one  little  excuse  or  another  is  often  allowed 
to  keep  the  child  at  home.  I  know  some  wealthy  land- 
owners have  an  objection  to  take  **  children's  pence"  in  their 
little  Tillage  school,  but  I  am  sore  they  promote  regular 
attendance  by  taking  them,  and  I  would  suggest  that  the 
difficulty  might  be  met  by  giving  rewards,  equal  to  the 
whole  sum  receired,  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  each  child 
who  had  been  constant  in  attendance.  In  the  majority  of 
schools,  however,  the  weekly  payments  form  a  considerable 
part  of  the  income  required  to  support  them.  The  school- 
tees  (2d.  a-week)  in  the  village  of  one  thousand  people  where 
I  Hve,  amount  to  £40  a-year,  and  the  total  amount  of  ex- 
penditure is  about  £125,  exclusive  of  government  grants 
to  the  teachers  and  apprentices.  But  though  disadvantages 
attach  to  schools  *^  free"  by  the  liberality  of  the  land-owner, 
who  keeps  them  up,  they  are  trivial  compared  with  the  evils 
that  belong  to  those  parochial  schools  that  are  ''free,"  by 
the  existence  of  some  little  endowment  just  sufficient  to 
support  a  master.  In  many  schools  of  this  kind,  the  Master, 
having  a  fixed  salary  and  no  inducement  to  increase  his 
numbers,  is  anxious  to  save  himself  trouble  by  keeping  the 
number  of  free  boys  as  small  as  possible.  I  have  heard 
of  an  instance  where  the  master  was  bound  to  admit  on 
the  free  list  all  boys  of  the  parish  who  could  read  the  Bible 
in  the  presence  of  the  church-wardens.  His  course  of  pro- 
ceeding was  as  follows:  each  poor  little  candidate  was  called 
up,  and  an  old  ^^  black  letter'*  Bible  was  put  into  his 
trembling  hands ;  of  course  he  broke  down  utterly,  and  was 
rejected  for  another  twelve  months.  I  know  another  free 
■caool,  a  Church  of  England  foundation,  but  now  governed 
by  three  Wedeyan  trustees,  where  the  master  threatem  any 
Baptist  children  whom  he  wishes  to  keep  out,  with  the 
Church  Catechism,  if  they  persist  in  coming,  though  he 
never  teaches  it  to  the  others. 

The  endowed  school  here,  of  which  I  am  a  trustee,  was 
fermerly  free.  The  master  had  the  whole  income  of  the 
charity,  £42  a-year,  but,  as  of  course,  he  could  not  live  on 
this,  he  used  to  charge  all  sorts  of  extras  for  books,  ink,  &c., 
to  take  in  boarders,  copy  law  documents,  and  in  short, 
do  anything  to  make  a  little  money,  while  the  interests 
of  the  free-boys  were  neglected.  On  his  death,  about  five 
years  ago,  the  trustees,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Charity 
Commissioners,  carried  a  scheme  for  imposing  a  weekly 
pajrment  on  each  scholar,  and  putting  the  school  in  connexion 
with  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.    Of  course  the 
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pariahionen,  headed  by  their  local  orator,  contested  ererj 
step,  bat  now  the  most  prejudiced  of  them  admit  the  benefits 
of  the  reform*  The  school  fees,  with  the  endowment,  enabk 
ns  to  haye  a  good  certificated  master,  and  to  keep  tl»  sdiool 
well  supplied  with  books  and  all  necessaries,  and  we  recehe 
GoTemment  grants  in  one  shape  or  another,  amounting  to 
nearly  £50  a-year.  One  method  I  adopted  to  gain  our 
improved  sjstem  a  fiur  start,  was  to  call  a  public  meetiu 
on  the  Friday  CTening  before  the  school  was  re-opeo^ 
and  give  a  plain  account  of  the  several  advantages  to  be 
£^ed  from  Government,  with  various  educational  anecdotes 
and  small  jokes,  concluding  with  a  caution  that,  as  the  then 
school-room  was  very  smaJl,  we  should  only  take  a  lindted 
number,  and  that  those  who  knew  the  old  proverb  ^fibrst 
come,  first  served,*'  would,  I  was  sure,  be  in  good  time 
on  the  Monday  following.  Our  mal-contents  had  said  we 
should  not  enter  twenbr,  but  we  did  enter  Jifijf-iwo  the 
Jirst  morning^  and  refused  three  as  being  under  age.  Having 
thus  secured  a  fedr  trial  for  our  new  system  and  excellent 
master,  we  went  on  prosperouslv.  H.  M.  Inspector  came 
a  few  weeks  after  to  see  the  alteration,  and  told  me  that 
a  man  said  his  boy  had  been  to  school  before,  for  more  than 
a  year,  and  had  only  got  to  m-u-d — mud,  and  there  he  etudk, 
but  you,  he  said,  were  "  out  of  the  mud"  already. 

Before  the  end  of  the  first  year,  with  assistance  from 
government  and  liberal  contributions  from  the  wealthier 
parishioners,  an  excellent  school-room  was  built,  and  the 
only  thing  required  now  is  a  little  systematic  attention  to 
those  smaU  details  which  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  school, 
and  the  regular  attendance  of  the  boys.  Among  the  most 
successful  means  are  Prizes  at  the  annual  examinati(»i,  an 
Excursion  party  in  the  summer,  confined  to  those  who  have 
attended  regularly,  and  a  system  of  Home  lessons  so  arranged 
Uiat  the  most  interesting  one,  and  the  one  most  calculated 
to  promote  emulation,  is  given  out  on  the  Friday,  to  be 
brought  up  on  the  Monday.  I  may  instance  two  that  were 
very  popular,  a  Description  of  the  village  they  live  in,  ud 
a  little  History  of  each  boy*s  own  life. 

I  will  conclude  my  paper  with  a  few  remarks  on  the 
manner  of  keeping  up  a  school  in  connexion  with  Govern- 
ment The  first  thing  is  to  engage  certificated  teachers. 
If  thev  come  direct  fi^m  a  training  college  they  are  called 
probationers,  and  feceive,  for  the  nrst  two  years  spent  in 
the  aame  school,  from  £20  to  £25  a-year  from  Grovemment 
in  augmentation  of  their  salaries.     After  that  time  the  nls 
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of  their  augmentation  is  fixed  by  the  inspector  according 
to  their  examination  before  leaving  the  training  college, 
and  their  performance  in  their  school.  The  teacher  also 
receives  from  the  Council  office  a  gratuity  of  £5  for  in- 
stracting  the  pupil-teacher  apprentice.  The  Pupil-teacher 
is  apprenticed  at  the  a^e  of  thirteen  to  the  head-teacher 
for  five  years,  and  receives  pavment  from  Government,  in- 
creasing from  £10  up  to  £20,  if  he  passes  the  annual  exami- 
nation. The  Capitation  grant  is  a  sum  of  money  paid  to 
the  managers  in  aid  of  the  school,  at  the  rate  of  6$.  a-head 
for  each  boy,  and  5^.  for  each  ^xl  who  has  attended  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  days  m  the  past  year.  H.  M. 
Inspector  for  the  district  visits  the  school  once  a-year,  and 
reports  to  the  Committee  of  council  on  education  as  to  its 
efficiency  and  progress.  With  regard  to  correspondence 
with  the  Council  office,  from  which  many  excellent  clergymen 
and  school-managers  shrink  with  horror,  I  will  simply  give 
three  rules  which  I  have  laid  down  for  my  own  guidance, 
and  which  have  made  my  dealings  with  the  Office  absolutely 
agreeable.  Istly.  Be  concise.  2ndly.  Anticipate  objections ^ 
when  they  are  certain  to  be  made.  For  instance,  when  ap- 
plying for  aid  to  build  our  school,  I  voluntarily  stated  that 
It  would  adjoin  the  church-yard,  but  I  shewed  that  the  site 
proposed  was  above  and  not  below  it,  and  that  it  was  in 
ract  almost  the  highest  and  most  airy  situation  in  the 
whole  parish.  Srdlv  and  chieflj^.  Treat  them  like  gentlemen^ 
and  don't  worry  them  by  asking  things  which  their  code 
of  honour,  the  *^  Educational  Minutes"  forbid  them  to  grant. 

J.  F.  BATEMAN. 

%•  Since  writing  the  above  paper  I  have  received  the 
report  of  the  Boyal  Education  Commission.  Nearly  aU 
its  suggestions  seem  to  me  most  excellent  and  valuable, 
and  though  I  have  neither  time  nor  space  to  give  a  summary 
of  them,  I  cordially  commend  the  Keport  to  all  my.  readers 
who  are  interested  in  the  educational  question. 
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Then  on  be  ptss'd  a  stordie  Porter  bye, 

NatblesM  it  was  no  Castle  that  did  frown. 

But  manie  derkes  liv'd  bere  in  com|>aniey 

And  Wranglers  were  ydad  in  cap  and  gownc, 

— ^Tbe  College  of  Saint  John  of  higb  renown ; 

And  learned  deep  in  Matbemadck  lore. 

The  Students  hight  throughouten  all  the  town: 

Within,  a  spacious  court  with  paved  flocHr, 

And  squares  of  verdent  sheen  uprose  his  ejen  before. 

n. 

There  on  the  grasse  within  this  goodlie  court, 
A  hideous  monster  fed  with  horrid  tongue, 
Ne  knight  with  such  a  dragon-whelp  had  fought, 
Ne  poet  such  prodigious  birth  bad  sung; 
And  up  and  down  it  ptas'd  the  grasse  among; 
And  still  with  fearfull  sownd  its  teeth  did  grind, 
That  all  the  bodies  nenres  and  fibres  wrung: 
Its  bellie  low  upon  the  earth  did  wind. 
Four  human  l^;s  before,  and  eke  a  pair  behmd. 


III. 

And  but  that  it  on  simple  grasse  did  feed. 

And  low  its  bodie  trail  upon  Uie  grownd. 

It  seemed  that  salvage  «*^^  which  bookmen  reed. 

The  Anth[(j|.^^  £[i^Q,  aose  shoulders  rownd 

To  grov  j^jjj  ♦ece'-*'  ^^^^  heads  are  fownd. 

But  ^i!(w%^  ^^     ^^^^  nothing  mote  compare 

Witb  .  ^  that  mighde  Beastes  infernal  sound, 

Sa  "^    ^anie  feends  concerting  some  fowle  ayr 

O     /erie  rustic  fyles  which  no  man's  eares  may  bear. 
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IV. 

And  much  in  sooth  this  sownd  the  olerices  oppresty 
And  did  confound  them  in  tiieir  studie  quight. 
Albeit  no  fear  their  bodies  e'er  possest. 
The  creature  would  ne  serstohy  ne  tear,  ne  bite, 
(Certes  its  sownd  would  almost  kill  outright) 
And  manie  a  charm  they  try'd  within  their  ken. 
To  ease  them  from  its  power  by  day  and  night; 
For  wdl  'twas  Uiought  it  was  three  proper  men. 
Bound  by  some  evil  bond  which  might  be  l»oke  agen, 

V. 

Whidi  quickly  Geomet  perodved  trew» 

And  hastened  to  dissolve  the  cruell  spell. 

For  gentle  pitie  mov'd  him,  when  he  knew 

The  creature  did  no  harm,  but  worken  well; 

Nathlesse  that  awefull  noyse  no  tongue  may  teQ; 

Thm  loud  he  shouted  out  the  magick  word, 

B§$rel  Bmm!   the  yron  from  the  bodie  fell. 

The  curse  was  broke^  the  mcmst«r*s  COTps  was  stirred, 

Uprose  three  goodlie  men    the  sownd  no  more  was  beard. 

F.  H.  D. 


*    *    * 


•  '<>>v 
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Yf^  ^'^  ^  home  after  the  TheologicaL  It  ia  a  delidoaa 
spring  morning,  load  with  larks,  and  gay  with  cloudless 
stmshine.  Everythmg  invites  a  long  ramble;  but  whither 
shfldl  it  bef  *'The  choice  perplexes.'*  Westward  are  tl^ 
wild  moorlands  of  Derbyshire^  beyond  whose  blue  ridges, 
now  shining  so  dear  in  the  morning  sun,  are  the  rich  green 
valleys  and  the  savage  mountains  of  the  Peak;  the  palatial 
pile  of  Chatsworth,  embosomed  in  that  wooded  valley  through 
which  the  silver  Derwent  wanders  on  to  be  shadowed  ere 
long  by  the  gray  crags  of  Matlock ;  and  Baronial  Haddon^ 
with  all  its  romantic  associations.  We  look  eastward,  and 
Bolsover  Castle  frowns  from  its  lofty  range  of  hills,  behind 
which  lies  the  hit  domain  of  Sherwood: — the  woods  and 
waters  of  Welbeck  and  Clumber,  and  farther  south,  the 
haunted  groves  of  Newstead.  But  none  of  these  shall  tempt 
us  to  day:  we  will  hasten  over  the  fields  to  the  nearest 
station ;  travel  a  few  miles  down  the  valley  of  the  Roth^-, 
and  start  from  Masboro'  for  a  ramble  among  the  quiet  hills 
and  dales  of  Southern  Yorkshire. 

Inferior  doubtless  as  this  neighbourhood  is  in  manj 
respects  to  several  other  parts  of  the  county  to  which  it 
belongs,  there  are  perhaps  few  districts  in  England  which 
combine  in  a  tract  equally  small,  objects  of  interest  so  many 
and  so  varied.  Beginning  from  the  mountainous  region 
about  Huddersfield,  and  the  wild  moorlands  familiar  to 
the  traveller  on  the  Manchester  and  Sheffield  Bailway« 
and  gradually  subsiding  through  a  district  of  limestone-^ 
always  so  productive  of  the  picturesoue — ^until  its  irr^^- 
larities  all  disappear  in  the  levels  of  Hatfield  Chase  and 
the  alluvial  flats  of  Marshland,  it  has  every  variety  of  surface. 
But  its  history  and  its  associations  form  its  chief  attraction* 
There  where 

Five  rivers,  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,^ 

Flung  fi:om  black  mountains,  mingle  and  are  one^ 

Where  sweetest  valleys  quit  the  wild  and  grand. 
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lies  Sh^ffieldj,  murky  centre  of  toil  and  traffic,  resounding 
with  ^e  din  of  the  forge,  the  hissing  of  steam,  and  the 
rushing  of  innumerable  wheels,  but  yet  with  so  many  bright 
spots  of  rural  beautjr,  ''like  pearls  upon  an  Ethiops  arm;" 
and  with  its  long  list  of  historic  lords,  the  Fumivals,  the 
Talbots,  and  the  Howards: — there  are  the  noble  halls  of 
Wentworth,  Whamdiffe,  and  Sandbeck,  with  many  another 
fair  seat  of  ancient  gentry:  there  are  the  feudal  castles  of 
Ticklull  and  Conisboro',  the  Rray  abbey  ruins  of  Boche,  and 
many  an  old  church  full  of  interest  to  the  antiquary,  all 
included  within  a  district  twen^  miles  in  length  and  neyer 
more  than  half  that  in  breadth;  nor  must  we  forget  to 
mention  that  there  too  the  sportsman  finds  the  combined 
attractions  of  die  heather  and  the  turf,  in  the  wild  moors 
of  upper  Hallam,  and  the  classic  stadium  of  Doncaster; 
and  occasionally  such  a  run  with  Earl  Fitzwilliam*s  hounds 
as  will  form  quite  an  epoch  in  his  history.  So  much  for 
South  Yorkshire  generally;  it  is  but  oyer  a  small  part  of 
this  district  that  our  ramble  to-day  is  to  extend,  beginning 
from  Masboro',  taking  a  circuit  of  perhaps  six-and-twenty 
miles,  and  ending  at  the  Woodhouse  Mill  Station  of  the 
North  Midland  lUdlway. 

Leaving  the  train  at  Masboro',  we  pass  through  the 

Simy  village  so  called,  the  birth-place  of  Ebenezer  Elliott, 
e  stem  "Com  Law  Rhymer,*^  and  the  Poet  who  has 
described  in  glowing  colours  the  beauties  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  We  cross  the  Don,  after  it  has  received  its  tri- 
butary the  Bother,  and  wend  up  through  the  narrow  streets 
to  the  fine  old  Church  of  Botherham,  built  in  the  richly 
decorated  style  of  the  time  of  Edward  IV.,  but  owing  to 
the  character  of  its  stone,  (that  unfortunate  salmon-coloured 
grit  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  in  the  cele- 
brated quarries  of  Anston,  about  ten  miles  off),  much  de- 
teriorated by  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

This  church  would  repay  a  lengthened  visit,  but  we 
cannot  stay  now;  we  leave  the  smoky  little  town  behind 
us,  and  wander  for  three  miles  through  a  country  of  quiet 
rural  beauty,  till  we  dimb  the  hill  on  which  stands,  widi 
its  hall  and  spire-church,  the  little  village  of  Thrybergh; 
a  place  with  that  air  of  substantial  comfort  about  it  so 
characteristic  of  the  rural  villages  of  Yorkshire,  and  the 
neatness  and  cleanliness  which  are  the  surest  signs  of  a 
well-fed  and  contented  peasantry.  Thrybergh  is  an  interest- 
ing village ;  its  fine  half  is  modern,  but  it  has  two  old  crosses, 
vSi  around  one  of  them  is  entwined  the  evergreen  wreath 
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of  a  beandfol  traditicm.  It  teOs  u  hoir  in  Tery  old 
tbe  lord  of  the  manor  had  an  only  daoghter,  haattm  id 
all  hit  lands ;  how,  when  a  yonth  ct  gentle  Inrdi  had  won 
her  loTe,  they  noAde  ihiM  croas  dieir  tryiting^plaoe ;  and 
how,  when  the  young  amure  wmt  to  win  lenown  in  the 
holy  fields  of  Palestine,  by  tim  croas  they  took  their  sad 
fivewell.  Tune  passed  by,  and  at  last  a  report  reached 
Thryfaergh  that  the  yonng  knight  was  dead  in  Holy  Land. 
And  so  with  many  anotli^  fair  maiden  doobtkaa  of  diose 
wild  old  tiaMa,  the  heiress  of  nirrbergh  long  wept  ftr 
her  lover  slain  by  the  handa  of  infidds  in  that  £ur  €)S  land. 
Bnt  aa  the  months  rolled  by,  her  fioher,  doubtleaa  longiu 
to  see,  ere  his  death,  his  daughter  nnited  to  one  who  would 
worthily  n|A<dd  the  dignity  of  his  ancient  house,  encoon^^ed 
a  new  soitor.  And  in  those  days  a  fiidier's  weed  was  law; 
the  poor  maiden  bowed  to  her  fiite,  and  the  dar  was  fixed 
for  the  marrisge.  And  then  die  tradition  t^Us  na  how 
she  went  the  eraung  before  to  that  croas,  the  old  place 
of  trysting,  where  she  had  so  often  prayed  widi  dipped 
hands  for  her  dear  knight  fighting  in  dieae  distant  lands; 
how,  while  kneeling  there  and  weeping  bitter  tears,  pr^iag 
for  strength  to  bow  to  her  fadier's  will,  the  stalwart  warrior 
iHiom  she  had  so  long  mourned,  burst  into  her  presmre 
and  <^AP0ed  her  in  his  arms  I  And  that  n%ht  there  was 
joy  in  Thrybergh. 

A  walk  of  four  short  miles  firom  Thrybergh  brings  us 
to  still  more  haunted  ffround:  soon  we  have  before  ns  that 
grand  old  keep,  fomuiar  alike  to  die  andouary  and  the 
reader  of  ^  lyanhoe,"  the  Norman  casde  of  the  great  Earls 
de  Warrenne, — the  stronghold  of  Athelstan  the  Saacon. 
How  calmly  defiant  it  stands  there  above  its  belt  of  trees, 
a  litde  grayer  and  hoarier  may  be,  and  long  ago  dismanded, 
but  strong  on  its  firm  foundanons  as  when  urst  it  firowned 
over  the  sylvan  vall^  of  the  Don  I  The  origin  of  the 
place,  Koiug*8  burgh,  the  King's  burffh,  is  fost  in  the 
mists  of  antiquity.  A  tradition,  as  old  as  the  days  of  Camden, 
points  out  a  mound  hard  by  as  the  grave  of  Hengist,  and 
probablv  several  successive  strongholds  had  passed  away 
before  tne  present  Norman  keep  arose  within  tnat  spadous 
enclosure,  fit  abode  for  that  mighty  race,  of  the  true  old 
Norman  metal,  who  dwdt  in  it ; — ^for  him  who  when  Edward 
the  First's  quo  warranto  commiBsioners  demanded  his  right 
to  his  broad  lands,  brought  out  a  rusty  8W<Mrd  with  the  proud 
declaration  diat  by  that  sword  he  had  won  them  and  k^ 
them  Iddierto,  and  by  diat  sword,  with  God's  grace,  he 
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woald  keep  them  still.  Not  perhaps  the  most  displeasing 
«nwer  to  be  reoeiyed  from  one  of  his  barons  by  the  greatest 
<tf  the  Flantagenets.  Vmly  a  sweet  spot  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  old  castle  to  muse  and  dream  away  a  long 
snnuner's  day  in ;  but  more  especially  pleasant  with  a  merry 
pic-nic  party  to  scale  that  old  tower  and  view  the  {nrospect 
which  the  great  Wizard  of  the  North  has  painted  in  sudi 
glowing  colours^  as  it  was  in  the  £ur  olden  time;  to  go 
down  mto  that  dark  suggestive  dungeon,  and  return  £ran 
its  horrors  to  the  sunny  day,  and  tne  quiet  shade  of  those 
ash  trees,  and  spread  a  banquet  on  the  chequered  sward. 
Pleasant  to  talk  over  that  matchless  story,  and  to  wander 
off  in  groups  or  pairs  by  the  pathway  whidi  leads  up  those 
green  slopes,  and  scramble  through  the  hasel  copses  beyond; 
Btajring  ever  to  catch  scnne  new  glimpse  of  the  grand  <dd 
oai^e,  or  suddenly,  from  the  edge  of  a  high  precipitous 
rock  to  see  the  long  sparkling  reaches  of  the  sylvan  Don ; — 
your  companion,  may  be,  no  imaginary  heroine  of  romance, 
but  a  warm  breathing  maiden,  peerless  in  her  dark  beauty 
as  the  Jewess,  or  Uue-eyed  and  £eur  as  the  daughter  of 
Cedric  the  Saxon  I 

But  no  such  luck  is  ours  to  day;  so,  after  a  visit  to 
the  village  inn,  we  turn  away  almost  at  riffht  angles  to 
our  old  road;  we  dimb  the  hill,  often  looking  back  to 
take  yet  another  view  of  the  old  castle,  and  from  the  high 
ground  which  we  soon  reach  have  an  extensive  view  over 
a  rich  though  rather  flat  country,  amid  which,  five  miles 
away,  rises  the  fine  tower  of  the  new  church  of  Doncaster. 
We  pass  the  pleasant  seat  of  Crookhill ;  turn  aside  to  see 
the  pretty  church  of  Edlington  with  its  fine  Norman  mould- 
mgs  fresh  as  if  but  yesterday  new  from  the  carver's  hand, 
and  a  short  stage  brings  us  to  Braithwell,  with  its  neat 
church,  and  old  ruined  cross,  bearing  an  Angb-norman 
inscription  which  an  infatuated  village  mason  some  time 
ago  attempted  to  ''  restore",  in  accordance  with  the  village 
tradition.  But  if  the  rambler  be  as  lucky  as  we  once  were, 
and  his  antiquarian  studies  have  not  entirely  petrified  him, 
surely  his  will  foi^et  those  quaint  dim  letters,  in  that 
**  phimtom  of  delight"  which  greeted  our  visicm  from  the 
ham  hard  by : — 

A  dancnng  shape,  an  image  gay. 
To  haunt,  to  startle,  and  waylay. 

From  Braithwell,  two  miles'  walk  brinffs  us  to  Maltby, 
a  pretty  village  lying  in  a  valley,  with  a  litUe  stream  flowing 
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qaiedy  through  green  meadowB,  an  old  mttket-croM  (we 
are  in  the  coantrv  of  crotmn),  and  a  neat  church  lately 
restored.  We  follow  the  course  of  this  stream  about  a 
mfle  further,  and  then,  turning  down  through  a  rocky  gro^e, 
we  find  a  delicious  little  Valley  rich  in  gray  rock  and 
hanging  wood,  in  soft  green  pastures  and  spreading  waters, 
and  come  first  upon  an  old  gateway,  through  which  we 
pass,  and  a  slight  curre  of  the  valley  opens  before  us  the 
ruins  of  the  Abbey  of  Roche.  There  are  monastic  ruins 
finer,  and  standing  amid  grander  scenery,  but  surely  there 
are  none  where  that  sweet  peacefulness,  that  calm  religious 
beauty,  so  in  harmony  with  the  feelings  and  assodations 
which  such  ruins  awt^e,  are  found  in  such  perfection  as 
here.  However,  a  fine  and  picturesoue  fragment  of  the 
choir  and  transepts  still  remains,  and  wul  amply  repay  both 
the  ardiitectural  student  and  the  lover  of  ue  b^utiM 
for  a  long  and  attentive  examination. 

Beluctantly  do  we  leave  tlus  sweet  valley  of  repose, 
and  follow  a  path  which  leads  through  the  copse  on  the 
other  side  of  the  stream,  and  soon  brings  us  out  in  the 
level  grounds  above  the  valley,  and  we  have  the  distant 
spire  of  Laughton-en-le-Morthen  in  full  prospect  before  us. 
Towards  this  landmark,  far  seen  over  a  vast  extent  of  countrv, 
we  bend  our  course,  winding  alons  through  lanes  profos^ 
rich  in  autumn  with  the  blackberries  which  the  soil  of  this 
district  produces  in  full  perfection,  till  at  last  we  come  to 
a  small  hamlet  called  Slade  Hooton,  where  is  on^  of  those 
ancient  halls,  now  probably  occupied  as  a  fium-honse,  of 
which  the  parlour  is  used  only  on  rare  occasions  of  village 
or  domestic  festivity,  but  where  dwelt  in  olden  times  one 
of  what  the  historian  of  the  district  would  call  ''a  family 
of  lesser  gentry."  No  very  ^'  genteel"  place,  some  people 
of  modem  notions  would  say,  but  look  over  the  door  there 
at  the  shield,  duly  emblazoned  with  ''two  lions  passant," 
and  put  there  in  an  age  when  it  was  not  so  easy  to  ''  send 
name  and  coun^,"  and  obtain  by  return  of  post  a  fictitious 
symbol  of  gentility  from  certain  persons  who  reap  a  rare 
harvest  on  the  ignorance  of  their  self-complacent  victims. 
Why,  as  late  as  1666,  when  the  last  Heraldic  visitation 
was  made,  that  grand  old  Dngdale,  ''  Norroy,"  had  power, 
which  he  used  too,  "  to  proclaim  and  render  infiunous"  all 
unlawful  and  proofless  assumption  of  the  title  or  insignia 
of  a  ''  gentleman"  I 

Whither  have  all  these  old  families  gone,  who  lived 
generation  after  generation  in  these  village  halls?     The 
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world  has  been  turned  almost  upside  down  since  then: 
some  few  names  have  preserved  their  ancient  dignity^  but 
how  few  1  And  many  a  sturdy  yeoman  among  these  secluded 
Tillages^  nay>  many  a  humble  day  labourer  is  entitled,  as 
the  quaint  parchment  registers  of  the  parish  church  could 
testify,  to  bear  arms  before  whose  antiquity  the  shields 
of  not  a  few  proud  peers  of  the  realm  would  be  utterly 
thrown  into  the  shade.  What  an  unmeaning  mockery  is 
a  modem  coat  of  arms!  Heraldry  is  no  longer  a  living 
reality — all  its  interest  depends  upon  association,  and  what 
LfOngfellow  says  of  houses  is  no  less  true  of  it : 

We  may  baild  more  splendid  habitations, 

Fill  our  rooms  with  paintings  and  with  sculptores. 

But  we  cannot 
Buy  with  gold  the  old  associations ! 

How  empty  is  the  mere  device  I  But  what  a  thrill  it  can 
awaken  m  us  to  know  that  the  shield,  charged  with  that 
self-same  device,  was  one  among  the  many  whose  brave 
bearers  dimmed  the  lustre  of  the  French  lilies  at  Creci 
or  Aginoourt;  or  that,  still  further  back,  shone  victorious 
benemi  the  walls  of  Acre,  or  on  the  plains  of  Ascalon, 
though  gashed  with  Paynim  felchions,  and  dinted  by  Paynim 
spears! 

But  during  all  this  digression  we  are  supposed  to  have 
left  Slade  Hooton  far  behind ;  to  have  dropt  into  its  pleasant 
valley,  and  to  have  climbed  the  steep  hill  opposite  and 
entered  the  village  of  Laughton.  An  old-fiEishioned  place 
is  this  Laughton-en-le-Morthen,  or  "  Leetin-i'-th'-moming," 
as  the  rustics  in  fer  off  districts  call  it,  who  see  its  tdl 
spire  bright,  dav  after  day,  with  the  beams  of  the  early 
son;  a  place  which  has  seen  better  days,  but  is  far  from 
the  noisy  thoroughfares  of  the  modem  world,  and  gets  on 
in  the  old  jog-trot  way  as  well  as  it  can.  How  finely  the 
old  church  stands  at  the  head  of  the  village  street!  The 
ale*houie,  no  doubt,  looks  attractive  just  now,  but  if  you 
have  a  spark  of  noble  curiosity  in  you,  you  will  certainly 
go  and  look  at  the  church  first,  and  then,  when  you  have 
come  and  had  your  crust  and  ale  in  the  sanded  parlour, 
you  will  willingly  return  to  it  again.  How  gracefully  those 
flying  buttresses  soar  from  the  pinnacles  and  melt  into  the 
spire  I  How  finely  tower  and  spire  blend  together  in  those 
receding  battlements,  every  particle  of  masonry  in  battlement 
and  pinnacle  leading  you  gradually  up  the  tapering  spire 
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tSU  joar  eye  rests  upon  its  sominit,  near  two  himdred  feet 
from  the  grassy  graTes  below  1 

On  the  nozth  side  of  the  church  there  is  a  round  arch 
mdely  formed  of  rough  stones  of  nneqnal  siae,  eridendy 
worked  in  from  a  former  building;  perchance  the  Toy 
doorway  under  which  the  great  Thme  Edwin,  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  Harold  who  fell  at  Hastings^  has  often  passed; 
for  that  mound  west  of  the  church  marks  the  site  of  his 
dwelling,  albeit  that  rery  useful  and  generally  correct  in- 
stitution, the  Ordnance  Map,  informs  us,  in  peculiariy  Boman 
characters,  that  it  is  the  site  of  a  Boman  encampmoit 
A  Boman  camp  forsooth  consisting  of  a  huge  momhl  sur- 
rounded by  a  circular  yallum  1  Let  us  cross  the  low  church- 
yard wall,  and  see  the  place  more  closely,  for  diis  is  of 
all  spots  the  one  to  rest  in.  Here  may  we  lie  on  the  soft 
turf,  with  that  glorious  spire  soaring  above  us,  golden  widi 
the  sunshine  from  the  west,  and  standing  clear  again^  the 
blue  sky.  Fair  green  valleys  and  woods  and  sloping  hills 
stretch  nur  away  beneath  us,  bounded  to  the  west  by  those 
wild  blue  mountains  of  the  Peak;  we  are,  as  it  were, 
''ringed  with  the  asure  world,"  and  dreaming  ourselves 
back  into  the  distant  part  we  seem  to  be  in  the  hospitable 
hall  of  the  great  Saxon  chieftain,  while  the  ^leeman  sings 
his  tale  to  the  golden-haired  daughter  of  Groawin,  and  the 
mead-cup  flows,  and  the  revel  waxes  louder  and  louder, 
in  the  days  on  the  bateftd  curfew  had  been  taught  to  ring 
out  its  tyrannixiDg  notes  from  the  rude  old  Saxon  tower. 

But  the  day  is  fast  declining :  we  must  betake  oursdves 
with  energy  to  the  remainder  of  our  journey.  Away  then 
down  the  niU  that  slopes  from  the  south  side  of  Langhton. 
That  small  spire  peering  from  its  valley  side  about  a  league 
to  the  south-east  in  Anston,  where  are  the  celebrated  grit- 
stone quarries;  and  those  woods  more  to  the  south  grace 
the  domain  of  Kiveton  Park,  the  estate  whidi  came  to 
the  ancestor  of  its  present  owner,  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  in 
so  romantic  a  manner.  It  was  part  of  the  dowry  of  that 
rich  merchant's  only  child  whose  infancy  the  brave  yomtf 
city  apprentice,  afterwards  Sir  Edward  Osborne,  rescued 
from  the  waters  of  the  Thames,  and  whose  hand  the  grateful 
father  promised  should  be  granted  to  none  before  it  had 
been  offered  to  her  gallant  deliverer.  And  the  old  man 
kept  his  promise,  and  Kiveton,  though  now  no  hall  stands 
there,  stiU  belongs  to  Sir  Edward's  descendants,  who  hare 
since  blended  with  their  own  the  illustrious  blood  of  D'Arcy 
and  Conyers. 
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We  turn  away  from  the  Tillage  of  Todwick,  and  the 
next  place  we  enter  is  Aston,  perhaps  four  miles  from 
lAoghton,  in  some  respects  an  interesting  village,  for  there 
for  many  years  was  rector,  a  man  of  considerable  note  in 
his  day  and  generation,  William  Mason,  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge,  afterwards  elected  to  a  fellowship  at  Pembroke, 
the  author  of  Elfrida  and  Caractacns,  and  the  friend  and 
biographer  of  Gray»  Here  he  carried  into  practice,  as  far 
as  his  limited  extent  of  surface  would  permit,  the  principles 
of  the  picturesque  laid  down  in  his  long  didactic  poem 
''The  Enfflish  Grarden,"  and  what  is  more,  gained  die 
wMoetian  of  his  parishioners  by  a  kind  and  diligent  discharge 
of  his  pastoral  duties.  His  remains  lie  in  the  chancel,  where 
a  marble  tablet,  with  a  medallion  portrait,  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory.  Stiff  and  formal  though  Mason's  poetry 
may  appear  now,  there  is  much  to  admire  in  it,  and  few 
readers  could  faU  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of 
an  account  both  of  the  man  and  his  poetry  in  Hartley 
Coleridge's  interesting  work,  the  "  Northern  Worthies." 

From  Aston  a  down  hill  walk  of  two  miles,  (our  hostess 
told  us  it  was  reckoned  two  miles  down,  and  two  and  a-half 
up  again)  brings  us  to  Woodhouse  Mill,  a  small  station 
on  the  North  Midland  Railway,  whence  the  train  soon  brings 
lu  back  to  the  qK)t  where  we  availed  ourselves  of  its  services 
in  the  morning,  and  our  day's  ramble  is  ended. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  lead  our  readers  on  an 
imaginary  ramble  in  a  district  where  we  have  more  than 
once  spent  what  Wordsworth  beautifully  calls — 

One  of  those  heavenly  days  which  cannot  die — 

and,  if  we  have  given  pleasure  to  one  of  our  readers; 
if  we  have  afforded  agreeable  reminiscences  of  Old  England 
to  our  future  Grovemor  General,  administering  British  justice 
to  the  dusky  tribes  of  India,  or  to  Our  Emigrant  on  his 
broad  sheep-walks  far  amid  Australasian  seas;  or,  if  for 
one  half*hour  we  have  transported  one  victim  to  the  nervous 
anticipations  of  approaching  June,  from  the  sleepy  flats  of 
Granta  to  the  cool  valleys  and  breezy  ridges  of  South  Tork- 
shure;  we  shall  not  have  walked  or  written  in  vain. 

«  H." 
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T0UB8  is  the  world!   nud  Jove  entbroned  on  bigli. 
Tike  it,  nuuikiDdy  and  slure  it  m  yoa  will ; 

'Tib  joan  for  time  and  for  eternity. 

But  di!  renkembw  joa  are  broUiers  stflL 

With  busy  hands,  and  conning^s  varied  wiles. 

Men  old  and  young,  each  sought  his  share  to  daim. 

The  Farmer  stored  the  fruits  of  Ceres'  smiles, 
And  through  the  woods  the  Lordling  chased  his 

The  Merchant  grasped  whatever  his  gains  required. 
The  Abbot  quaffed  the  generous  mountain  wine. 

To  bridge  and  building  Royalty  aspired 
And  loudly  swore : — The  tithe  of  all  is  mine. 

And  now  the  world  with  all  its  wealth  is  shared. 
When  lol  the  Poet  cones  o'er  distant  {dains. 

Alas!  the  greedy  race  have  nothing  spared 
And  naught  of  worth  without  a  lord  remains. 

Alas!  he  cried,  shall  I  of  all  the  worid. 
Thine  own  true  son,  forgotten  be,  alone? 

Thus  at  great  Jore  his  dire  oomplabit  he  hurled, 
Whidi  soon  was  wafted  to  the  Thunderei^s  throne. 

If  in  thine  own  sweet  dream-land  thou  hast  stayed. 
The  Ood  replied — Then  quarrel  not  with  me; 

When  worldly  men  the  world's  division  made 
Where  was  my  son?    The  Poet  said, — With  tiiee. 

Mine  eyes  did  seek  teom  thine  a  dearer  sight, 
Bfine  ear  drank  music  from  the  Heavenly  Host, 

Pardon  the  soul,  that  with  thy  wondrous  light 
Intoxicated,  earthly  wealth  has  loet. 

Too  late,  said  Jove,  too  late,  the  world  is  given ; 

The  niart,  chase,  harvest,  are  no  longer  mine; 
But  would  my  Bard  entwine  his  bower  in  Heaven, 

Come  when  thou  wOt,  a  wdoome  shall  be  thine. 

«BIS* 
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^HE  question  of  the  admission  of  Dissenters  to  Fellowships 
has  been  of  late  brought  with  unusual  prominence 
before  the  notice  of  the  Uniyersi^.  The  largest  and  most 
influential  of  the  seventeen  Colleges  of  Cambridge^  after 
fourteen  years  of  comparative  obscurity  in  the  mathematical 
honour-lists,  has  at  last  emerged  into  splendour  only  to 
find  brilliant  disappointment  Her  bright  and  shining  lights 
turn  out  to  be  mere  will-o'-the-wisps  whose  lustre  is  just 
suflieient  to  reveal  the  future  difficulties  of  her  path  without 

S'ving  her  guidance.  In  other  words  the  two  consecutive 
snior  "Wranglers  of  Trinity  College  will  merely  bestow 
on  her  the  reputation  of  their  success,  while  there  seems 
little  prospfect  of  their  being  able,  either  as  fellows  or  even 
as  lecturers,  to  confer  on  her  any  other  benefit  Both 
these  gentlemen  are  Dissenters,  and  as  such  are  unable 
permanently  to  hold  a  College  Fellowship. 

It  may  be  that  hidden  deep  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
Academic  world  there  lurked  a  layer  of  liberality  or  in- 
novation which  has  now,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
cropped  out  for  the  first  time  into  distinct  vision:  or  it 
may  be  that  the  present  crisis  has  like  an  earthquake  heaved 
this  unseen  stratum  into  its  present  prominent  position :  or 
lastly  it  may  be  that,  without  supposing  the  existence  of 
such  feelings  in  any  greater  degree  than  we  were  wont, 
it  is  merely  the  magnitude  of  this  present  inconvenience 
which  has  been  worUng  powerfully  on  the  minds  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with  it  Be  the  cause 
what  it  may»  the  effect  is  plain.  Agitation  on  University 
matters  mostly  begins  from  without:  but  now,  perhaps  for 
the  first  time,  we  have  a  specimen  of  Academical  agitation. 
The  Agitators  have  not  wanted  their  Advocate  or  their 
Champion.  The  reasonings  of  the  former  and  the  name  and 
influence  of  the  latter  have  been  doing  their  work  in  a  recent 
number  of  Macmittan*s  Magazine. 
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Mr.  Fawcett*8  argomentB  ire  not  strikniglj 
They  are  toch  atf  most  hare  occturred  to  anj  man  of  oomnKm 
•ense  and  maiit  hare  been  duly  considered  by  any  one  wko 
would  Tentore  to  exptem  an  opinion  on  the  aabject  in 
oaestion.  **  That  pdicjr  is  intdligible/*  we  are  told,  '*  wh^ 
daring  so  many  centuries  succeeded  in  preserving  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  Universities  and  the  stste- 
church  ....  but  die  key  of  this  position  ....  has  now  been 
surrendered,  for  Dissenters  are  now  enooura^^  to  study 
at  the  Universities."  Further,  ''the  one  sohtary  pretext 
for  the  exclusion  <^  Dissenters  from  FeUowships,"  uie  frict 
that  to  the  hands  of  the  Fellows  of  each  Coliq;e  is  trosled  a 
large  amount  of  Church-Patronage,  we  find  to  be  practically 
''a  purely  imaginary  objection/'  owin^  to  the  ''onivosal 
custom  oif  appointing  to  a  Cerflege  hving  by  sanority.** 
As  to  the  various  sdnools  and  other  duoritable  inslitutiotts 
dependent  on  Colleges  for  support,  ''  we  have  no  right  whxt^ 
ever  to  assume  beforehand,  that  a  Dissenting  mqorky 
would  be  backward  im  assisting  the  spiritual  and  educa- 
tional wants  of  those  districts  in  whidi  CoVLege  property 
is  situated.'* 

So  easily  is  our  guard  beaten  in,  so  triumphantly  does 
our  opponent  hit  home  at  each  attack,  that  perhaps  it  was 
scarcely  worth  while  to  shew  the  needlessness  of  aU  these 
tricks  of  fence,  by  telling  us  that  after  all ''  it  is  eztvemdy  im- 
probable that  those  who  dissent  from  the  EstaUished  Chnidl 
would  ever  become  a  majority  in  any  College."  This  most 
needs  cause  one  a  little  hesitation.  Not  Uie  sli^ttest^  not 
the  verv  slightest  inconvenience  can  be  anticipated  from 
a  majority  of  Dissenting  Fellows,  and  lastly — mere  is  no 
chance  of  there  being  such  a  majority.  Can  it  be  that 
Ulysses  is  at  heart  afi^d  that  th^e  may  be  somethmg 
wrong  about  his  fence,  and  that  he  may  as  w^  use  his 
shield  to  make  all  safe  ?  A  prudent  cotirse  oertaiidv  t  \hA 
even  this  prudence  is  too  imprudent  for  the  man  of  many 
wiles.  He  is  triumphant,  his  foes  are  prostrate,  but  for 
fear  he  may  be  in  some  danger  that  he  does  not  see, 
for  fear  the  foes  he  has  just  killal  may  not  be  quite  dead, 
he  will  brandish  over  their  humiliated  heads  the  shisld 
of  Ajaz  the  terrible,  and  from  that  safe  refr^  kill  them 
over  again — he  will  call  in  the  Public  Onlkx  to  die 
rescue. 

It  is  here  that  we  meet  Mr.  Fawcett's  strongest  argpmcBt; 
an  argument  the  more  difficult  to  meet  beoanse  it  is  not 
contained  in  the  form  of  a  proposition,  but  connsta  of  three 
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words  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  letter,  in  which  no  dis- 
tinctions of  object,  subject,  or  predicate  can  possibly  be 
madew  In  fact  the  signature  of  the  Public  Orator  is  in 
itself  no  contemptible  argument  for  the  truth,  or  at  least 
the  i>lau8ibility,  of  the  statements  to  which  it  is  appended. 
If  <ml7  Mr.  Clark  had  adopted  that  conrenient  custom  of 
''giTing  no  reasons,''  while  he  merely  expressed  his  agree- 
ment with  the  Petitioners,  the  argument  would  have  been 
irresiBtible.  But  since  he  does  condescend  to  give  reasons, 
we  are  bound  to  examine  them. 

Ift  would  be  too  much  perhaps  to  expect  that  both  the 
defenders  of  the  Petition  should  agree  in  their  mode  of 
defiance.  As  if  to  shew  us  the  folly  of  such  expectations, 
our  Ajax  resumes  a  piece  of  armour  which  Ulysses  has. 
just  flung  away  as  useless.  We  were  told  a  moment  ago 
tfaftt  the  connection  between  Church  and  UniTersity  luis 
been  ''virtually  surrendered."  Now  on  the  other  hand 
we  hear  that  it  ''will  not  be  endangered.*'  Further  '^an 
immense  majori^  of  the  students  will  be,  as  heretofore. 
Churchmen,  and  •  ...  in  the  goveming  body  of  the  seyeral 
Colleges  •  •  • .  Dissenters  will  form  a  minori^  inappreciably 


Clearly  the  Publio  Orator  has  a  sincere  contempt  for 
the  cautious  maxim  "  It  is  possible."  Yet  surely  he  must 
be  a  bold  man  who,  at  a  time  like  this,  would  say  that 
anything  is  impossible.  Thirty-two  years  ago  few  perhaps 
would  have  thought  to  see  i)issenters  studjdng,  even  as 
Undergraduates,  at  the  Universities.  While  a  gieat  nation 
Mid  a  great  church  l^osemng  themselves,  under  the  glowing 
heat  of  public  opinion,  from  the  old  rivets  which  once 
clamped  them  together,  are  still  fermenting  in  the  crucible 
dF  reform  and  progress,  it  is  hard  to  foretel  the  shape  in 
which  they  will  issue.  Mr.  Clark  is  a  hardy  prophet:  it 
is  sineerely  to  be  hoped  he  is  a  true  one. 

One  must  make  some  allowance  perhaps  for  sponsorial 
fondness,  which  may  well  deceive  sometimes  the  wisdom  of 
the  very  wisest.  This  petition,  this  little  bantling  of  his, 
seems  so  innocent,  so  pretty  in  its  infancy,  that  a  god-&therly 
confidence  in  its  future  harmlessness  is  at  least  excusable. 
It  is  scarcely  however  justifiable.  "Please,  Mum,  it  was 
only  a  very  little  one,'^  was  perhaps  a  legitimate  excuse 
for  Mr.  Midshipman  Easv's  wet-nurse.  At  least  it  had  the 
merit  of  being  both  humble  and  true.  But  how  dares  the 
Public  Orator,  or  any  mortal  man,  with  unhumbled  exultant 
mien  forcing  a  living  baby  on  the  recognition  of  Alma 
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Mater,  who  betwixt  shocked  delight  and  hai^leased  anger 
hardly  knows  whether  to  accept  or  reject  the  OTOring,  Tentnre 
to  assure  her  that  it  will  always  be  ''a  very  litUe  one?'' 
Are  we  not  forced  to  confess  that  the  more  homble  w^- 
norse  most  yield  the  well*won  palm  of  audacity  to  her 
less  scronnlons  rival?  Tme  it  is  that  at  present  the  g[od- 
child  is  harmless :  there  are  nndoubtedly  some  neat  points 
abont  her.  Bat  she  comes  of  a  bad  stock.  It  was  not 
Principle  and  Expedience  that  combined  to  give  her  birth : 
Principle  stood  aloof  and  she  spranff,  a  one-parented  childt 
leaping  at  the  sonnd  of  the  PaUic  Orator's  deUvering 
hatehety  from  oat  the  brain  of  spited  Expedience.  Of  sodi 
an  ofiprinff  it  is  not  easy  to  cafcnlate  the  horoscope.  Her 
sponsors  hare  told  ns  what  the  child's  destinr  will 
certainly  not  be:  let  ns  more  hamblyy  afker  carenil  ex- 
amination of  her  phrenological  peoouarities,  ventore  to 
oonjectnre  what  it  possibly  may  be. 

The  remedy  proposed  by  Mr.  Fawcett  fer  the  present 
eWls  (evils  which  nndoubtedly  have  a  real  existence)  is  a 
petition  to  parliament  for  permission  to  each  College  to 
admit  or  not  to  admit  Dissenters  to  the  namber  of  its 
Fellows  It  may  appear  at  first  sight  that  the  e£bct  of 
this  petition  will  be  to  allow  Colleges  to  make  sadi  elections 
in  certain  cases,  while  in  others  they  might  nee  fSbxax 
preroffative  of  rejecting  a  Dissenting  candidate,  although  as 
qualified  in  learning  and  academical  standing  as  other 
successful  competitors,  simply  because  he  is  a  Dissenter. 
A  moment's  consideration  will  shew  the  fiJlacy  of  this 
supposition.  Either  Dissenters  must,  in  the  event  of  this 
petition  being  granted,  be  admitted  to  FeUowships  on  exacthr 
the  same  footing  as  Churchmen,  or  else  All  Souls'  hers^ 
will  soon  rejoice  in  her  comparative  quiet  as  she  hears  of 
the  uproar  of  personal  bickering  and  unseanly  oontenticm, 
which  will  soon  disturb  the  cloistered  quiet  of  evoy  CoDege 
in  Cambridge.  Again,  if  while  one  Dissenter  is  admitted, 
anoUier  of  e^ual  learning  but  more  heterodox  tenets  is  to 
be  rejected,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  establish  a  new 
Sexvirate  that  shall  sound  the  different  depths  and  shallows 
of  Dissent,  test  the  objectionableness  and  formidableness 
of  respectiTo  sects,  arrange  on  their  several  platfinms  the 
Methodist,  the  Independent,  the  Baptist,  particular  or  other- 
wise, the  Bomanist,  moderate  or  ultramontane,  while  a  stiU 
keener  acuteness  of  discrimination  will  be  required  in  order 
to  assign  his  rightful  place  to  any  learned  competitor  irho 
may  happen  to  have  no  particular  creed  at  alL 
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Such  a  discrimination  is  clearly  out  of  the  question. 
It  is  dear  that  Dissenters,  if  admitted^  must  be  admitted 
on  the  same  footing  as  Churchmen.  But  before  considering 
the  possible  consequences  of  their  admission,  it  maj  not  be 
amiss  to  glance  at  another  supposition. 

One  who  has  signed  this  petition  has  said  that  it  is 
his  confident  belief  that,  if  the  petition  is  granted,  in  no 
case  will  any  use  be  made  of  it  by  the  important  College 
for  whose  particular  interests  it  would  almost  seem  to  have  been 
originally  set  on  foot.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out 
that,  if  this  should  be  the  case,  the  odium  which  at  present 
attaches  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  will  be  immediately 
transferred  to  the  heads  of  the  electors.  At  present,  to 
use  Mr.  Fawcett's  own  words,  ''even  a  Senior  Wrangler 
cannot  feel  that  he  is  personally  aggrieved  because  excluded. 
He  is  not  excluded  by  the  desire  or  owing  to  the  prejudices 
of  his  College."  But  it  is  not  pleasant  to  foresee  what  may 
hereafter  be  felt  toward  those  who  conscientiously  vote 
against  the  election  of  Dissenting  Fellows  by  candidates 
whose  competition  may  have  been  sanctioned,  and  whose 
election  almost  recommended,  by  the  special  abrogation  of  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

It  is  possible  however  that  the  petition  may  not  only  be 
granted  but  also  acted  upon.  It  will  be  well  to  consider  the 
consequences  of  such  action.  At  present  there  appear  to 
be  none  that  can  be  productive  of  anything  but  unmixed 
good.  Those  gentlemen  who  would  be  immediately  bene* 
nted  by  it  are  not  likely  to  make  the  University  regret 
her  concession.  Nor  is  it  probable  that  in  any  large  College 
great  change  would  ensue.  With  repect  to  the  smaller 
Colleges  however  the  case  is  different.  In  these  the 
governing  body  is  small.  Six  or  seven  resident  Fellows, 
in  some  cases  even  less,  are  sufficient  to  bear  all  the  burdens 
of  the  administration  of  a  small  College  without  flinching. 
These  gentlemen  are  between  them.  Master,  Bursar,  Tutors, 
Prelectors,  Chaplain,  Librarian,  Steward,  and  Lecturers. 
To  such  a  convenient  and  quiet  place  of  study  it  is  not 
impossible  that  two  or  three  well-read  Dissenting  Under- 
graduates should  repair.  In  all  probability  they  would  in  time 
become  Fellows.  They  mi^ht  possibly  reside  as  Lecturers 
or  Tutors.  Gradually,  without  any  definite  attempt  on 
their  part,  they  would  attract  around  them,  not  unnaturally, 
men  of  the  same  way  of  thinking  and  feeling  as  themselves. 
Aa  the  old  Fellows  died  or  married,  they  would  elect,  again 
without  the  slightest  attempt  on  their  part.  Dissenting  Fellows. 
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Thna,  there  is  nothing  rery  improbaUe  in  the  exittenee  of 
fire  or  six  rendent  Diasenting  Fdlowa  in  a  small  OoUege. 
But  such  a  phenomenon  wmdd  assuredly  present  many 
corioas  points  worth  noting. 

Eyen  now  it  is  not  alwajs  an  easy  matter  to  obtain  a 
sufficient  number  of  rendent  fellows  to  conduct  the  adminis- 
tration <^  a  small  CMl^.  If  out  of  the  twelre  resident  and 
non«resident  fellows  of  Corpus,  the  nine  oi  St.  Catherine's, 
the  eight  <^  Magdalene,  the  fourteen  ci  Jesus,  the  nine 
of  Clare,  and  the  nine  of  Sidney,  six  or  seren  were  resideirt 
Dissenters,  the  difficulties  of  their  administration  would  not 
be  diminished.  It  is  not  impossible  that  there  might 
come  a  time  when  no  resident  Fellows  in  orders  could  be 
obtained.  The  daily  serrice  in  diapel  might  then  be  iNsrhaps 
dispensed  with.  Or  if  the  feUows  felt  it  their  duty  to  enforce 
on  the  Undergraduates  a  worship  in  which  they  did  not 
themselres  join,  and  for  which  some  of  them  mi^t  feel  a 
ccmsdentious  repugnance,  a  chaplain  might  be  procured  from 
a  neighbouring  Cml^e.  Or,  because  a  CoUMje  chapel  whidi 
can  count  none  of  its  officers  in  the  number  of  its  worshipperB 
is  an  unseemly  sight,  the  serrice  might  be  trsnsferred  to 
some  other  chapel,  till  better  times  should  come^  and  a  fresh 
race  of  fdlows  that  knew  not  dissent  The  divinity  lectures, 
if  deliyered  by  the  authorities  of  such  a  College,  would  at 
least  hare  the  merit  of  deriatittg  from  the  common  ruts  of 
such  lectures,  but  they  too,  togemer  with  the  chspel-senriee, 
would  probably  be  transferred  to  a  more  orthodox  atmos- 
phere. 

These  changes  were  not  perhaps  contempli^ed  fay  our 
forefethers,  when  in  the  fore-court  of  each  College  tiiey 
built  the  College  chapel.  But  they  are  not  alL  There 
haTO  been  heaid  lately  rumours,  true  or  Mae,  of  the 
omission  of  a  sacred  name  in  the  Coll^;e  grace,  out  o[ 
respect  to  the  feelings  of  a  single  person  dming  in  tiie  HalL 
The  mention  would  be  more  blsq>hemous  than  the  omission 
of  such  a  name  in  the  presence  of  a  goTcming  body  to  whom 
that  name  meant  nothing.  One  need  surely  not  haye  lired 
Tery  lon^  up  here  to  leam,  that  every  public  act  of  UniTer- 
sity  life  u  either  attended  by  some  hying  act  of  wotahip  or 
haunted  by  its  spectre.  To  psss  oyer  the  daily  life  in  duqpd 
and  hall,  a  man  is  admitted  as  a  scholar  of  his  College  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost:  in  the 
same  holy  name  he  is  admitted  to  his  bachdor's  d^pree :  it 
is  in  the  chapel  that  the  elections  alike  of  Fellow  and 
Scholars  are  ccmducted.    An  open  recognition  of  certain  rs- 
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U^iu  tratfas  perrades  all  our  academical  life.  In  each  act 
of  that  life  is  recognised  the  principle  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  UniversitieSy  which,  as  we  are  told 
by  one  of  the  Petitioners^  has  been  yirtuallj  surrendered, 
a&d  by  the  other  will  not  be  endangered. 

If  these  recc^itions  are  indeed  mere  dead  forms:  if, 
deqiite  the  e£forts  of  such  men  as  our  Professor  of  Modem 
History,  they  are  dead  without  hope  of  resurrection,  if  no 
one  any  longer  belieyes  that  as  a  scholar  of  his  College,  or  as 
a  graduate  of  his  XTniversity,  he  has  certain  new  duties  to 
do :  if  there  is  no  man  to  whom  the  admission  in  the  name 
of  the  Holy  Trinity  is  anythixiff  but  a  joke,  or  at  best,  a 
mysterious  eccentricity  of  our  rathers  which  he  cannot  un- 
derstand, then  it  were  well  that  they  too  should  be  swept 
awqr  down  widi  the  current  of  pubhc  opinion,  whereon  are 
floating  the  wrecks  of  all  that  makes  lue  liveable.  But  if 
there  are  still  up  here  those  who  do  believe  in  the  connection 
between  worshipping  and  doing,  praying  and  working. 
People  and  Church ;  it  ill  beseems  them  to  do  anything  that 
may  appear  to  betoken  disb^ef  therein;  to  surrmider  a  great 
principle  here  because  it  has  been  surrendered  elsewhere. 

The  consequences  of  the  success  of  this  petition,  would 
probably  be  not  unfrequently  those  above  described*  The 
necessil^  of  taking  orders  after  a  certain  number  of  years, 
which  IS  attached  to  some  Fellowships  would  render  a 
Dissenter's  tenure  more  brief  than  usual,  and,  if  not  abro- 
gated, which  in  all  probability  it  soon  would  be,  might 
somewhat  diminish  tne  resultu^  inconvenience.  But  it 
is  not  the  results  that  should  cause  \is  most  fear.  It  is 
that,  be  the  results  what  they  may,  the  petition  in  itself 
ignores  that  very  cozmection  between  the  Universities  and 
Church  which  it  professes  not  to  endanger.  For  if  men  who 
cqpcmly  dissent  from  the  National  Churen  are  to  be  recognised 
as  legitimate  governors  of  the  Universities,  then  indeed  it 
wiU  be  hard  to  say  what  is  the  link  between  the  two. 

It  is  not  true  tnat  this  connection  has  been  surrendered, 
for  it  is  not  true  that  the  Universides  have  been  thrown  open 
to  IKuBsenters.  For  those  Dissenters  who  differ  so  slightly  from 
the  Church,  that  they  are  not  unwilling  to  attend  her  daily 
service/  for  those  and  for  no  others  is  the  University 
thrown  open.  No  instance  can  be  pointed  out  in  which  the 
University  has  recognised  dissent      Still,  however  much 

*  In  one  or  two  Colleges  non-attendanoe  at  chapel  has  been 
connived  at»  but  not  reoognised. 
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it  may  be  denied  in  practice^  the  fact  that  the  TJniversitj  k 
not  a  mere  learning-shop,  is  at  least  recognised  in  theory. 
StiD,  if  nothing  else,  at  least  the  weeklj  bidding-prayer  m 
St  Mary's  church,  reminds  the  men  of  the  University  that 
they  are  not  to  consider  themselves  individoal  students  con- 
nected together  by  the  bonds  of  present  interest  and  conve- 
nience,  but  that,  as  members  of  a  College,  a  Uniyersity,  and 
a  Church,  they  Bib  bound  to  one  another  by  the  stronger 
ties  of  religion  and  brotherhood.     But  if  among  the  very 

Sorernors  of  the  University  were  men  who  dissented  from 
er  church,  this  solemn  prayer  would  become  a  most  jarring 
mockery. 

Yet,  though  the  Unirersity  is  not  responsible  for  them, 
the  present  anomalous  system  is  certainly  not  without  its 
evils.  It  is  hard  that  a  man  who  has  taken  the  very  highest 
honour  here,  should  be  unable  to  devote  himself  to  those 
studies  for  which  he  feels  himself  adapted,  studies  whidi 
might  tend  to  the  good  alike  of  himself  and  of  his  coU^e. 
There  are,  and  every  right-minded  man  will  be  glad  to  know 
this,  many  Dissenters  who,  so  &r  from  feeling  repugnance 
toward  the  National  Church,  attend  her  services  with  sincere 
pleasure  and  respect :  there  are  some  who  so  nearly  approach 
her  pale,  that  they  would  soon  cease  to  be  Dissenters^  were 
they  not  deterred  by  the  prospect  of  gaining  something  from 
the  change.  It  is  a  pity  surely,  that  such  men  shocdd  be 
forced  to  quit  the  University  at  once  for  the  School  or  the 
Bar,  while  their  less  learned  but  more  orthodox  competitors 
fill  the  lectureships  which  they  could  fill  more  ably ;  that  any 
man,  above  all  such  a  man,  should  have  to  leave  Cambridge 
without  having  had  opportunity  for  study.  No  one  is 
ignorant,  that  during  the  three  years  of  preparation  for  the 
Mathematical  or  Classical  Tripos,  little  can  be  done  that 
deserves  that  name.  A  man  during  those  three  years  must  read 
to  shew  what  he  can  do.  Afterwards  he  may  read  in  order  to 
do.  Such  reading  requires  much  leisure  and  some  little  money. 
A  poor  Dissenter  cannot  read  thus  unaided,  and  the  Fellow- 
ships, one  object  of  which  is  to  encourage  study,  are  closed 
against  him. 

This  is  no  slight  hardship.  It  is  easy  to  say  that  the  ex- 
clusion must  have  been  foreseen  by  him  at  the  time  of  his 
entering  the  University.  Three  years  of  Academic  study 
makes  some  men  un^t  for  any  thing  but  the  prosecution 
of  those  studies,  and  forc^  on  them  new  prospects  and  new 
pursuits.  The  exclusibn  which  appeared  a  trifle  to  a  firesh- 
man  presents  itself  in  a  different  light  to  one   who  has 
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aoqaired  a  taste  for  study.  Foreseen  or  unforeseen,  when 
realised  and  at  hand,  it  is  not  unlike  a  hardship,  and  well 
deserves  such  remedy  as  can  be  given  without  abandonment 
of  a  right  consistency.  Now  a  Fellowship  may  be  viewed  in 
two  ways :  firstly,  as  a  prize  fox  past,  and  encouragement  to 
future  efforts,  and  secondly,  as  a  salary  for  certain  duties 
which  the  Fellow  either  performs  or  may  be  called  upon 
to  perform.  By  giving  Dissenters  all  the  emoluments, 
privileges  and  duties  of  Fellowships,  so  &r  as  they  trench 
not  on  the  government,  strictly  so  called,  of  the  colleges, 
their  desires  would  be  fully  satisfied,  and  the  interests 
of  learning  advanced,  while  no  principle  would  be  sacri- 
ficed. A  certain  proportion  of  the  Fellowships  of  each 
College  might  be  set  apart,  to  which,  under  these  con- 
ditions. Dissenters  should  be  eligible  on  the  same  footing 
in  other  respects  as  Churchmen.  By  properl;]^  regulating 
this  proportion,  the  inconveniences  above-mentioned  would 
be  avoided.  It  certainly  would  be  somewhat  more 
difficult  for  a  Dissenter  to  obtain  a  Fellowship  than  for  a 
Churchman,  but  there  would  be  no  longer  any  necessi^ 
for  excluding  a  man  thoroughly  adapted  for  Academic  Ute 
and  studies.  There  might  be  certain  difficulties  about 
arranging  the  technicalities  of  such  a  system,  but  the  Piatt 
Fellowships  which  till  very  lately  existed  in  St.  John's 
College,  bear  witness  to  its  practicability.  These  Fellow- 
ships were  prizes  and  nothing  more,  conferring  on  their 
owners  no  share  whatever  in  the  government  of  the  college. 
This  kind  of  Fellowship  might  be  revived  and  extended  for 
a  new  purpose,  and,  u  it  were  thought  advisable,  might 
receive  a  different  name  corresponding  to  the  difference 
of  puipose. 

This  measure  is  suggested  in  the  full  belief  that  the 
reasons  for  which  Dissenters  are  at  present  excluded,  are  not 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  but  far  more  important  reasons. 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  devise  a  more  effectual  method  of 
shewing  the  real  nature  of  the  so-called  narrow-mindedness 
and  exclusiveness  of  the  University.  None  could  then  fail 
to  see  that  it  was  not  money  or  even  power,  but  right  for 
wluch  the  University  was  striving;  and  die  nineteenth 
century  would  not  perhaps  be  the  worse  for  beholding  the 
extraordinary  spectacle  of^a  body  of  men  contending  for  that 
firom  which  they  cannot  expect  to  derive  any  pecuniary 
advantajg^e. 

Again,  this  measure  is  not  suggested  as  a  final  measure. 
But  till  the  present  relation  of  Church  and  State^  anomalous 
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at  k  ii»  mad  taOMitorj  ••  it  Bmt  be,  mdergoes  iH  i 
ingchaage:  tiU  eitker  the  Englkh  pe^^le  m  diaiige  ••  to 
beoMBe  f  mheri  of  the  preaent  MatioDal  Chaoch,  or  tbo 
OiBHrA  ao  dungea  aa  to  becona  once  move  the  Cbnrd  of 
die  £B^iah  people^  or  laatly  the  Kalmal  Church  atnloi  into 
a  mute  aeet»  learing  Englaiiilj  wUdi  God  £arbid,  without  a 
Chnrch  at  all,  thia  mcawra  u  auggaaled  oa  one  likely  ta 
Anther  learning  and  goodwill  without  aaerSficing  that  great 
princqple  ot  the  conneedon  between  Churdi  and  Stato,  to 
lUaalnto  whioh  oar  two  Untrenatiea  i 
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Not  only  in  tiieee  haimted  dells  of  oun. 
Among  the  green  fidds  where  onr  fMk%n  dwelt. 
And  in  the  foreets  <^  tiiis  older  world. 
Have  lived  the  £Eury  people:  other  lands 
Their  feet  have  lightly  trod:  the  Soathem  Creas 
Has  seen  them  gionfool  in  the  forest  gladea 
Of  isles  abont  whose  green  ^klightM  heights 
The  bkie  Pacific  twinUes;  and  the  moon 
Has  lit  thdr  dances  on  the  shinii^  sands 
Of  cond  creeks  in  Austcabsian  seas. 
And  there  they  are  a  finer  race  <han  onn, 
Human  in  height  and  feature,  fairer4iah<d 
And  ifura^kimi'd  tiian  any  Maori, 
A  people  always  merry,  whose  bright  %i 
Are  ever  gay  with  laughter  or  wiBi  song. 
For  many  an  one  has  seen  them;  with  the  rest 
Kanawa  saw  them,  saw  ibem  to  his  cost, 
F<nr  they  had  neariy  seared  Inm  from  his  wits. 
Kanawa  was  a  diieltain  <^  his  tribe, 
And  once  was  out  with  certain  of  his  men 
And  dogs  to  hunt  the  kiwi — ^wing^  Inrd, 
Whose  feet  are  swifter  than  a  stormy  wmd-— 
And  being  thus  benighted,  on  a  hill 
Amid  the  forest  glooAis,  they  found  a  tree 
That  spread  enormous  diadow  overhead. 
And  under,  rii^ig  high  above  tiie  earth. 
Its  huge  coots  ran  ki  twinings  serpentine, 
Twisted,  and  cdl'd,  and  knotted,  and  drferm, 
With  many  a  snug  recess  wherein  to  he 
Warm  and  eloso-shdter'd  for  a  n^|;ht^i  repose. 
So  out  some  distance  from  the  tree  their  F^ed 
Qreat  store  of  gatim^d  bou|^  aod  buuea  dry, 
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And  fit  it»  and  tbe  fire  ihoiM  braMi  and  hri^ 
And  made  a  wondrous  aoeoe  beneaA  the  tree 
Of  rosy  lights^  and  shadows :  then  thej  found 
Eadi  bis  own  oell  among  the  twisted  roots 
For  slomber;  but  ere  l<»ig  from  &r  there  rose 
Voioes  amid  the  darkness,  nearer  still 
And  nearer,  many  rmees  as  of  men 
Women  and  diildren  singing  thro'  the  wood. 
Heavens!  how  the  men  were  frightened!  bat  the  night 
Was  an  about  them,  and  the  tracks  unknown 
Amid  the  darlcness  of  the  hannted  woods. 

And  so  they  hid  their  fiu)es  and  were  still 
Amongst  the  deep  recosaos  of  the  roots, 
As  is  the  woodland  thing  that  if  yon  toiidi» 
It  gathers  op  and  stiffens  and  is  dead. 
Kanawa  only,  tho'  he  shook  for  fear. 
Dared  let  his  eyes  go  wandering  in  the  dark; 
And  then  he  saw  the  fitfbl  firefiJeiht  flash 
On  fair  white  Cmms  of  the  &iry  crowd. 
Who  singing  thro'  the  darkness  came^  and  peered 
Into  the  shiuiows.     By  and  by  they  crq>t, 
Now  one  and  now  another,  lightly  dimb'd 
The  huge  arms  of  the  roots  that  drded  him. 
While  he  ky  still  and  held  his  breath  for  fear. 
But  merrily  they  oirded  round  and  sang; 
And  when  the  fire  flash'd  brighter,  off  they  flew. 
And  peor^d  about  fitmi  distant  oreviees, 
Returning  ever  when  it  fisgg^d  again. 

And  at  the  last  he  thought  a  hi^ipy  thought — 
He  took  the  little  image  that  he  wore 
Carved  of  green  jaq>er,  fitNn  about  his  neok ; 
And  took  Uie  jaq>er  ear-drop  fitNn  one  ear. 
And  fixMn  the  other  one  of  ivory. 
Made  of  the  white  tooth  of  the  tiger-shark. 
And  thought  'perohanoe  if  he  should  offer  them 
As  gifts,  that  tiiey  would  go;*  and  on  a  twig 
He  hung  them,  finghtened  at  their  very  touch. 
And  lo,  the  fidries,  singing  merrily. 
Picked  up  the  shadows  of  the  jeweUery, 
And  pass'd  them  eadi  to  each  admiringly; 
And  there  the  trinkets  hung  all  shadowless 
Between  the  lighted  tree-bark  and  the  fire. 

So  did  they:  and  when  now  their  metry  song 
Was  ended,  pass'd  away  into  the  wood. 
Nor  touched  the  ohieftain*s  jew^  wdl  content 
To  have  the  shadows.— O  amongst  us 
Amid  the  noisy  bustle  of  the  wwld. 
Are  there  not  many  of  us^  all  ocmtent 
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To  letTe  the  fidr  reality  ontouchty 
So  we  but  have  the  shadow?    So  they  went. 
Bat  soon  as  morning  glimmered  thro'  the  wood. 
And  the  gray  parrot  soream'd  his  earliest  scream, 
Kanawa  left  the  mountain  with  his  men, 
N<Nr  sta/d  to  hunt  for  kiwis ;  glad  enough 
To  see  the  thatcht  roofii  of  the  village  huts, 
And  dusky  &oe8  of  his  tribe  once  more. 
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How  ipake  of  did  tiie  Boyal  Smt  ? 

(Hk  text  U  one  I  lore  to  tieet  on.) 
Thiuilifoofoins,heeud«k  T 

Metaiotce  Mmtaiotetoo. 


^BXTLY  our  ase  is  an  age  of  iron :  die  broad  expanae  of 
-^  country  wiu  its  happj  villages  and  their  heaTenward 
pointing  spires,  the  ancient  city  with  its  stoat  <dd  bnrahers  or 
§ociet7  of  Merchant  Ventorers,  are  not  the  England  ofto-daj; 
still  indeed,  firom  tea  thonaand  steeples  as  of  old  float  up  into 
the  summer  air  the  praises  of  a  happy  peasai^ry^  and  many 
an  old  town  or  oUhedral  city  still  Uves  its  sluggish  li£B  wim 
no  more  outward  evidence  of  the  lapse  of  tune,  than  ii 
shewn  by  the  hands  of  its  old  church  dock  as  they  come 
back  day  by  day  at  noon  to  the  same  old  place,  to  start  once 
more  upon  the  same  old  journey.  But  be  it  for  better  or 
worse,  the  smart  young  England  of  our  time  is  something 
different  firom  these  thi^.  The  great  cities  of  the  coontry 
with  Uieir  smoke,  their  noise,  their  busde,  and  their  stinks, 
their  kings  of  iron  or  of  cotton  and  their  myriad  woikmeD, 
joined,  to  one  anodier,  and  to  their  great  metropolis,  die 
largest  and  bc»t  representatiye  of  them  all,  by  hard  lines  of 
railway  where  the  song  of  the  birds  is  lost  in  the  scresm 
of  the  locomotiTe,  as  it  dashes  through  the  tunnelled  hill  ; 
these  certainly  now  constitute  the  most  prominent  feature 
of  the  nation.  We  do  our  best  to  justify  the  Pacha's  de- 
scription in  EoAen.  "  Whirr,  whirr,  all  by  wheels  I— whii, 
wlus,  all  by  steam!"  Most  of  the  old  towns  hare  changed  with 
the  changing  times,  and  aoceptin|;  the  new  conditions  of  pm- 
perity  have  retained  their  position  as  vigorous  constituents 
of  the  national  life.  Some,  indeed,  which  scorned  to  sufler 
themselves  to  be  trampled  down  under  the  encroaching 
wheel  of  the  locomotive,  have  passed  out  of  the  notice  of 
their  more  enterprising  sisters,  and  live  their  hermit  life  st 
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m  dirtapcie  from  the  haimts  <^  men^  happj  in  the  oalm  oonr 
tentment  which  reigns  throughout  their  grass-grown  streets. 
The  majori^,  however,  have  opened  wide  their  gates  to  the 
advancing  avilization  of  the  day,  emaneipafted  themselves  as 
th«}r  fbndlj  hope,  from  the  last  superstitiotts  trammels  of  a 
eemi-barbaroQs  feudalism,  and  grasped  inth  alacrity  the  iron 
hand  of  j^rogress. 

So  it  is  wilh  Slowbeaoh  :-^ear  old  Slowbeach,  how  well 
do  I  remember  the  time  when  I  wandered  alone  jnour  shady 
eireets,  or  amid  the  grey  ruins  of  your  mouldering  castle, 
reading,  with  boyish  lek,  smmo  wotidrous  tale — the  woes  of 
the  "PayreUna,**  or 

the  golden  prime 
Of  good  Haroun  Alraadiid, 

whilst  the  rooks  were  cawing  peacefrdly  o'er  the  crumbling 
waU%  and  the  shadowed  elms  were  danciiuf  'neath  the  brMi£ 
e£  summer  on  the  sunny  lawn;  when  I  fished  for  trout, 
which  I  seldom  caught,  in  the  limpid  water  of  your  little 
river,  or  floated  idly  across  your  clear  blue  bay ;  or,  glorious 
pivilege,  sat  in  awfrd  silence  in  the  pailour  of  the  Slow- 
beach  Arms  whilst  the  burly  Aldermen  enjoyed^  in  ^'^g^^H^ 
repose,  the  fragrance  of  the  soothing  weed,  and  mingled  with 
the  curls  of  8au>ke  which  eddied  m>m  their  senatorial  lips 
sage  opinions  on  the  rights  of  frrmers,  and  the  state  of 
politics.  Ah,  welll  this  was  a  long  time  ago.  I  had  nev^ 
met  Matilda  dien — ^poor  Matilda — she  used  to  say  she  should 
lifae  to  be  a  student's  wife,  to  cheer  him  in  his  lonely  hours 
ef  thought,  and  soar  with  him  in  spirit  through  the  realms 
of  fimcy.  She's  Mrs.  Jones  now,  and  a  very  rising  man 
Jones  M  too ;  a  trifle  hard  in  money  mattece  perhaps,  but 
a  rising  man.  I  met  them  in  their  carriage  the  other  day 
with  two  fine  children  on  the  front  seats — God  Uess*  me, 
how  old  it  made  me  feel — she  is  really  getting  quite  £Eit  and 
matronly,  who'd  think  that  she  had  once  the  smallest  waist 
in  the  county  ?  It's  a  feet  though,  for  I  remember  one  dayjr— 
but  what  has  a  working  architect  to  do  with  such  things  as 
these  7  It  was  just  before  Mra.  Jones's  marriage  that  1  left 
Slowbeach,  and  after  a  doaen  years  of  constant  and  not 
unsuocessfrd  exertion  am  a  great  deal  happier,  I  dare  say, 
than  if  I  were  the  proprietor  of  those  two  red-cheeked 
young  Jonese^-^happier  I — of  course  I  am ;  I'm  sure  I  can't 
tell  iniat  people  can  flnd  to  like  in  the  children,  two  more 
vnl^^  boys  /  never  saw  ;  and  as  for  Mrs.  Jones,  why  every 
one  knows  poor  Jones's  weakness,  and  they  do  say  that — but 
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wIuteTer  tbey  wy,  no  one  shJIl  call  me  nncharitaUe. — 
I  had  always  a  longing  though  after  the  old  jdace ;  there 
was  something  about  the  rooks,  and  the  elms»  and  the  br^it 
bay^  which  I  have  not  quite  found  in  any  thing  eke  sinoe: 
I  used  to  fancy  it  was  boyish  imagination,  and  all  that  soft 
of  thing;  but  I  almost  think  now  there  may  haTe  been 
something  real  in  it  after  all.  I  hare  changed  my  o^idon 
about  some  of  these  things  since  my  unfintunate  connecdon 
with  the  Orkney  and  Norwegian  Submarine  Telq^raph  Com- 
pany— ^I  lost  a  good  deal  of  money  by  that  scheme.  Slow- 
beach,  howeyer,  has  long  ceased  to  be  what  it  was :  a  great 
change  came  oyer  it  soon  after  I  left;  large  coal-fields  were 
discoyered  in  the  neighbourhood,  iron-works  erected,  docks 
excayated*  and  a  yast  export  trade  established.  Curious  to 
see  the  changes  which  had  taken  place  I  was  much  pleased 
one  morning  at  receiying  a  letter  firom  an  old  friend  at 
Slowbeach,  who  told  me  that  haying  had  his  £ur  duire  in 
the  prosperity^  of  his  rising  younf  town,  he  wished  to  acquire 
increased  facilities  for  trade  by  adding  some  additional 
buildines  to  his  already  extensiye  workshops.  A  most 
&yourable  opportunity  now  offered  itself  for  erecting  them, 
but  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  the  plans 
ready  in  time  to  haye  them  i^proyed  at  the  next  meeting 
of  the  local  Board  of  Health :  would  I,  knowing  the  premises, 
see  what  I  could  do  for  him,  and  so  saye  him  frt>m  waiting 
another  month,  which  he  assured  me  was  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance  in  a  town  of  such  commercial  actiyi^  and 
business-like  habits  as  Slowbeach  now  was ;  he  added  adso 
that  I  should  find  the  town  much  changed  and  improyed 
from  the  dull  old  place  which  I  formerly  knew.  I  readily 
accepted  the  commission,  and  in  the  few  days  which  inter- 
yened  before  th^  meeting  of  the  Board  mana^^  by  dint 
of  considerable  personal  exertion,  and  the  aid  of  some 
suitable  drawings  which  I  luckily  had  ready,  to  work  up  my 
plans  into  a  satisfactory  condition.  This  done  I  forwarded 
them  for  the  preliminary  inspection  of  the  local  suryeyor,  and 
on  tlie  day  before  the  Board  meeting  placed  myself  in  the 
train  with  an  express  ticket  for  Slowbeach.  On  approaching 
the  town  I  found  eyery  thing  much  altered;  a  forest  S[ 
masts  extended  oyer  what  had  formerly  been  a  moor:  my 
little  trout  stream  had  been  applied  to  the  perhaps  more 
useful  purpose  of  supplying  water  to  the  numerous  docks; 
and  insteaid  of  the  coach-office  with  which  my  latest  re- 
coUections  were  connected,  a  handsome  station  in  the  most 
approyed  style  of  railway  architecture  had.  planted  itself  in 
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the  centre  of  the  main  street  0  my  honest  friend^  director 
of  the  West  Grimington  Extension^  well  is  it  for  you  that 
a  great  authority  has  laid  down  that  railway  travelling  is 
a  process  so  intrinsically  obnoxious  as  to  make  any  well 
ineant  attempts  to  soothe  the  harassed  minds  of  your  poor 
passengers  by  architectural  display  a  mere  mockery  of 
their  sufferings :  were  it  not  for  this,  how  agonizing  would 
be  your  remorse  as  you  lay  tossing  on  your  sleepless  bed, 
and  the  undigested  remnants  of  the  last  directorial  feast  evoked 
before  your  eyes  a  long  and  ghastly  train  of  weird  uncouth 
stations^  which  you  had  forced  upon  the  public  gaze>  poor 
long  straggling  stations  with  impossible  platiorms  and 
rows  upon  rows  of  weak  minded  looking  iron  pillars,  fat 
bulky  stations  which  had  tried  to  be  respectable  and  failed 
miserably  in  the  attempt,  gloomy  looking  stations  which 
appeared  to  swallow  up  incontinently  every  train  which 
fell  in  their  way,  Barbaro-Gothic  stations,  Greco-Manches- 
ter stations ;  O  what  an  awful  procession  it  would  be ! 

From  such  reflections  as  these  I  was  soon  roused  to 
a  vigorous  struggle  for  my  carpet-bag  by  the  harsh  voice 
of  the  guard  shouting  '^  Slo'beach,  Slo'beach  junction, 
change  here  for  Struggleforth,  Grimington,  and  Smash- 
well,"  and  having  at  length  successfully  asserted  my  claims 
to  my  property,  and  ignominiously  defeated  two  old  ladies, 
who  had  lost  their  own  luggage,  and  with  painful  moral 
obliquity  were  about  to  carry  off  my  bag  as  a  compensation 
for  their  misfortune,  I  drove  through  the  somewhat  noisy 
and  not  particularly  well  pitched  streets  to  the  Slowbeach 
Arms,  which  still  retained  its  leading  position  among  the 
Inns  of  the  town.  The  first  face  which  I  saw  here  carried 
me  back  at  once  into  the  early  times;  just  inside  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  was  the  old  waiter  whom  I  remembered  from 
my  boyhood: — there  he  was,  not  a  whit  older  than  when 
I  left  him :  just  the  same  amount  of  baldness  about  his 
shining  head,  and  the  seams  of  his  well-worn  coat ;  and 
under  his  arm  as  it  seemed  to  me  was  the  same  identical 
napkin  which  he  had  held  there  when  he  viewed  with 
pitying  interest  my  departure  from  the  same  spot  a  dozen 
years  before.  I  glanced  down  for  a  moment  at  my  own 
expanding  form  (I  am  getting  just  a  trifle  corpulent  I  own) 
and  thought  of  the  slim  young  man  whom  he  saw  drive 
away  from  the  gate — what  right  had  he  to  be  the  same  as 
ever?  Hang  the  fellow,  he  ought  to  have  died  long  ago; 
does  he  mean  to  insult  me  with  his  youth  ?  I  went  up  to 
speak  to  the  old  man,  and  giving  utterance  to  the  thought 
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which  his  unchanged  appearance  natnrallT  proroked,  I 
asked  him  his  opinion  of  the  docks  and  all  the  new  im- 
proTements:  ''Think  Sir/'  said  he,  '''taint  modi  I  think 
about  'em:  I  am't  been  down  to  see  'em  yet"  And 
such  they  tokl  me  afterwards  was  the  fact:  indeed  it  was 
notorious  that  he  had  not  possessed  a  hat  these  twenty  years. 
Befreshed  by  a  night's  sleep  I  took  a  walk  the  next 
morning  round  the  docks  with  my  friend,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  the  new  Town  Hall  where  the  sittings  of  the 
Board  were  held.  I  here  found  that  the  plans  would  wt 
be  approTed  until  after  the  rest  of  the  business  had  been 
transacted,  and  was  therefore,  as  the  rain  was  falling,  forced 
to  wait  in  the  lobby  in  company  with  an  intelligent  but 
thirsty  policeman  who  protected  the  sacred  precincts.  By 
enablmg  this  stalwart  guardian  of  the  municipal  dignity  to 
drink  my  health  after  the  termination  of  the  meeting,  I  at 
once  acquired  his  good  will,  and  he  proceeded  to  give  me 
many  interesting  particulars  about  ihe  yarious  membeza 
of  the  Board  of  whom  we  had  a  good  yiew  throng  the 
half  opened  door  of  the  council-chamber.  Their  fiioes 
were  for  the  most  part  unknown  to  me;  the  portly  and 
complacent  burghers  whom  I  remember^  had  giyen  way 
to  a  wiry  looking  lot  of  men  with  a  generic  resemblance  to 
the  Scotch  terrier;  and  who  were  eyidently  better  fitted 
for  worrying  out  municipal  abuses  than  their  easy-going 

f>redecessors.  Just  opposite  to  me  howeyer  sat  a  jcSLj 
ooking  publican  of  the  old  school,  whose  joyial  fooe  and 
goodly  circumference  contrasted  fayourably  with  die  di- 
minutiye  form  and  spare  yisage  of  a  gentleman  of  watery 
appearance  who  sat  on  his  right  hand,  and  who  was,  my  friend 
the  policeman  informed  me,  a  yery  successful  dealer  in  marine 
stores,  and  one  of  the  leading  teatotallers  of  the  town.  They 
were  confronted  by  an  energetic  man  with  straw-coloured 
hair  which  looked  as  if  it  had  fiedlen  accidentally  upon  his 
head  and  stuck  there:  it  appeared  that  this  g^ntlnnan 
whose  name  was  Swiper,  was  one  of  the  most  rising  men  in 
Slowbeach,  a  professed  friend  of  the  pneople,  and  a  dema- 
gogue of  ihe  first  water.  Just  as  I  arriyed,  the  rosy  scm  of 
Bacchus  before  alluded  to,  was  engaged  in  deliyering  a 
fierce  inyectiye  directed  against  Councillor  Jolter  for  some 
futile  proceedings  which  he  had  taken  to  repress  the  pre- 
yailing  yice  of  the  town,  and  which  had  put  the  Board  to 
considerable  expense.  The  Councillor  at^u^ked,  either 
from  a  natural  timidity  or  a  consciousness  of  his  mistake,  did 
not  attempt  any  answer ;  but  the  worthy  representatiye  <tf 
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Ae  pump,  thinking  the  opi|>orttmitv  too  jp;ood  a  one  to  be 
lost,  at  once  took  up  the  cu^gek  in  his  defence,  and  taming 
upon  his  assailant  told  him  that  the  prevalence  of  the  vice 
complained  of  was  chiefly  owing  to  ''those  houses  where 
poison  was  licensed  to  be  drunk.  So  long  as  those  Jiouses 
were  allowed  to  sell  liquid  fire  and  double-distilled  dam- 
nation»  so  long  would  the  demoralizing  system  complained 
of  be  kept  up :  he  hoped  the  time  would  come  when  those 
houses  would  be  shut  up,  if  not  by  moral  suasion^  by  the 
strong  arm  of  the  law.'^  The  gallant  publican,  undismayed 
by  the  attack  at  once  retorted,  that  ''  he  was  not  surprised 
at  the  remarks  of  his  firiend,  coming  as  they  did  from  him ; 
he  had  spoken  to  Mr.  Jolter,  but  it  would  appear  that  his 
firiend  was  champion  of  the  light  weights,  and  was  ready 
to  cut  him  up  into  old  junk ;  indeed  he  was  reminded  by 
the  way  he  was  met  of  Balaam  and  his  ass,  when  Balaam 
could  not  speak  his  ass  spoke  for  him.'' 

Mr.  Swiper  here  burst  energetically  into  the  dispute, 
and  being  joined  by  several  other  members  of  the  Board, 
the  confusion  became  too  great  to  allow  of  anything  being 
heard  distinctly.  At  length  the  contest  began  to  resdve 
itself  into  a  duel  between  Mr.  Swiper  and  a  gentleman 
named  Crump  who  sat  near  him,  between  whom  a  special 
enmity  appeared  to  subsist.  The  first  voice  which  rose 
distinctly  above  the  tumult  was  that  of  Alderman  Crump, 
who  said:  As  a  member  of  this  Board,  I  ask  whether 
the  time  is  to  be  wasted  in  this  way  ? 

Mr.  Swiper:  I  want  to  show  the  town  what  you  are^ 
sir, 

Mr.  Smith:  I  rise  to  order.  I  beg  to  move  that  these 
two  gentlemen  retire  into  the  other  room,  and  not  go  into 
family  matters  here. 

Alderman  Crump:  I  shall  be  glad  to  vote  an  en- 
comium upon  you,  Mr.  Swiper,  if  you  will  behave  yourself 
better  in  mture. 

Mr.  Swiper :  I  don't  want  your  encomium. 

Several  members  suggested  that  Mr.  Swiper  should 
allow  the  business  of  the  meeting  to  proceed. 

*  The  speeches  are  quoted  from  the  Slowbeach  paper.  Sur- 
prised at  such  a  pitiful  display  of  feeling  in  the  oouncil,  of  what  is 
represented  by  the  author  as  an  important  town,  the  Editors 
took  the  trouble  to  ascertain  its  magnitude  as  given  by  the  last 
Census,  and  find  to  their  astonishment  that  it  contains  upwards  of 
30,000  inhabitants.— Ed.  Eagle. 
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Mr.  Swiper:  I  don't  think  it  is  right  that  Mr.  Cmmp 
should  hare  such  latitude^  and  I  to  be  pat  down. 

Alderman  Cramp  (with  great  warmUi):  I  wont  hare 
my  name  mentioned  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Swiper :  He  has  put  his  speech  before  70a  all  ^rest 
uproar  and  confusion^  and  several  members  rose  to  leafe 
the  room). 

The  Chairman:  Now,  gentlemen,  I  hope  you  wont 
leave.  Here  are  moneys  that  must  be  paid,  and  I  want 
your  consent 

Mr.  Swiper :  Tou  are  all  one-sided,  like  the  Bridg- 
north election.  If  I  stop  here  all  night  I  will  be  heaid, 
and  will  repeat  it  at  every  meeting  till  Uie  9th  of 
November. 

Mr.  Smith:  I  propose  that  Messrs.  Crump  and  Swiper 
retire. 

Mr.  Swiper:  I  will  make  a  proposition  that  Mr. 
Crump  meet  me  before  a  public  meeting  of  the  burgesses 
to  decide  this  point 

Alderman  Crump :  I  will  give  you  this  promise — a  vote 
of  thanks  if  you'll  behave  yourself. 

Mr.  Swiper :  I  don't  want  your  thanks — ^my  poor  &ther 
worked  hard  to  maintain  you  when  you  were  a  pauper  on 
the  parish. 

Alderman  Crump :  I  deny  it.  I  have  maintained  mysdf 
from  childhood  up  ml  now. 

Mr.  Swiper :  My  father  helped  to  support  you  and  gave 
you  an  education. 

Alderman  Crump:  Tou  are  too  contemptible  to  notice 
(going  up  to  Mr.  Swiper  with  his  hand  lifted  up).  I  wont 
strike  you. 

Mr.  Swiper :  You  are  afeer*d  of  me. 

Alderman  Crump:  (in  a  tone  of  contempt):  A/eer*d 
of  you^  indeed — ^you  are  too  contemptible  to  notice. 

Mr.  Swiper:  Tou  are  the  Tom  Sayers  of  SlowbeacL 
(Lauffhter.) 

Alderman  Crump:  I  wouldn't  touch  you  with  my 
hand,  but  I  might  with  my  foot.  (Exit  Alaerman  Crump, 
leaving  the  members  quite  dumbfoundered). 

The  meeting  then  broke  up  in  the  greatest  confusioD, 
leaving  the  business  of  the  day  undone. 

And  what  of  the  poor  plans? — well,  accidents  will 
happen  in  the  best  regulated  and  most  prosperous  towns, 
and  my  friend  must  be  content  to  wait  another  month. 
Nothing  was  left  for  me  but  to  return  to  London  as  soon 
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as  possible :  but  before  doing  so  I  harried  off  to  see  the 
old  castle  once  more.  How  glad  I  was  to  find  that  the 
spirit  of  progress  had  not  burst  in  upon  its  peaceful 
seclusion.  I  mounted  to  the  ruined  keep,  and  looked  around ; 
the  sun  had  burst  forth  in  splendour  after  the  late  rain, 
and  every  tree  and  flower  and  blade  of  grass  was  raising 
its  head  to  meet  his  genial  rays ;  the  birds  were  singing  joy- 
ously above,  and  the  lomha  were  bleating  amidst  the 
firagments  of  the  shattered  walls;  all  was  peace  and 
beau^,  harmony  and  order: — ^the  whole  of  nature  with 
ten  thousand  tongues  was  singing  praises  for  the  mercies 
of  the  All  Father ;  and,  remembering  the  mean  and  petty 
jealousies  I  had  just  left,  I  bowed  my  head  for  very  shame 
lest  my  presence  there  should  be  a  discordant  note  amidst 
that  glorious  harmony. 

"ENOD.'* 


I 
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JF  Ghdileo  eoold  be  dropped  qaietlir  amoogit  m,  now  in 
this  nineteenth  centnry,  he  woud  find  public  fediag 
Tery  much  altered  with  respect  to  scientific  matters.  No 
outcry  would  now  greet  him  firom  indignant  conserradfe 
sayans;  no  grim  inouisitors  would  be  kindly  arranging 
rack  and  thumbscrew  for  his  benefit.  He  would  no  Icmger 
be  denounced  as  a  fool  W  one  party,  and  anathematiied  as 
a  heretic  by  another.  No  longer  would  he  be  requested 
to  go  down  on  his  venerable  old  knees  and  to  solemnly 
swear  astronomical  lies.  But  Philosophical  Societies,  and 
Scientific  Associations  would  be  delighted  to  hear  him; 
Mathematical  Journals  would  be  rejoiced  to  print  his  papers; 
and  a  discerning  public  would  gladly  receive  and  honour 
him,  if  the  sages  to  whom  they  looked  up  and  their  own 
common  sense  approved  his  doctrines.  There  is  an  honest 
candour  pervading  society  now-a-days  which  is  peculiarly 
&vourable  to  the  development  of  science,  and  which  htf 
already  produced  fruit  in  the  shape  of  numerous  improTe- 
ments  and  discoveries.  Amonff  the  latest  of  these  is  a 
new  Classification  of  Mammals  introduced  by  Professor 
Owen.  V 

For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  decided  tendency 
on  the  part  of  Naturalists  to  forsake  the  old  school  of 
Artificial  Classification  for  something  more  natural  and  com- 
prehensive. This  has  been  pre-eminently  the  case  in 
Botany,  where  the  old  Linnean  system  has  now  quite 
succumbed  to  the  labours  of  De*Candolle  and  others ;  the 
result  being  the  almost  universal  adoption  of  the  "  Natural 
System."    In  Zoology  too  we  can  trace  the  same  change, 

*  Clauyieathn  rf  Mammdli.  Beads  Lecture  in  the  Unitera^ 
of  Cambridge,  by  Professor  Owen.    J.  Parker  and  Son.    1859. 
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tiiongh  we  find  perhaps  fewer  Naturalists  of  original  genias 
in  tms  department  of  science.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle 
to  that  of  Cuvier  (above  two  thousand  years)  very  little 
haA  been  d<me  by  naturalists  towards  obtaining  a  satisfactory 
sjrrtem  of  Mammal  Classification.  Aristotle  included  in  this 
mib-kingdom  all  viviparous  animak,  cdling  them  Zootoka; 
and  witk  his  wonted  acumen  selected  the  formation  of  the 
extremities  and  the  dental  structure  as  the  chief  marks 
jfbr  arrangement.  After  him  Bay  and  linnsdus  endeavoured 
witk  doubtful  success  to  improve  upon  bis  plan.  The 
principal  advance  made  was  the  substitution  by  the  latter 
of  Mammals  for  Zootoka;  and  this  is  an  important  change, 
•as  the  act  of  suckling  is  always  a  mark  of  a  warm-blooded 
animal,  whereas  Aristotle's  term  would  erroneously  include 
some  species  of  genuine  fish  which  bring  forth  their  youne 
alive.  It  was  reserved  for  the  famous  Uuvier  to  propound 
tiiat  Qassification  which  has  for  many  years  been  generally 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  scientific  world.  This  great 
Naturalist  selected  as  characteristic  features  the  jaws,  the 
teeth,  and  the  extremities.  Starting  with  three  sub-classes 
of  Mammals,  viz.,  those  with  nails,  those  with  hoofs, 
and  those  whose  hinder  extremities  are  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, as  the  whale;  he  proceeds  to  sub-divide.  The 
Ungnieulate  (With  nails)  he  separates  into  orders  according 
to  their  dental  organization;  the  Ungulate  (with  hoofs) 
according  to  the  peculiarity  of  a  thick  hide  or  that  of 
chewing  the  cud;  the  Mutilate  (maimed)  he  makes  into 
one  order,  the  whale-tribe.  The  outline  at  least  of  this 
system  is  pretty  generally  known,  and  its  defects  have 
latterly  been  a  common  subject  of  complaint.  Its  feults 
are  various,  the  chief  being,  perhaps,  that  in  this  scale 
of  mammal  life,  our  old  notions  of  superiority  and  inferiority 
among  die  brute  creation  are  quite  upturned.  Few  of  us 
would,  for  instance,  be  likely  to  place  a  mole  in  a  post  of 
honour  above  the  dojo;,  or  a  kangaroo  above  the  elephant 
oir  horse.  Tet  such  is  their  relative  position  according  to 
Cuvier^  We  at  once  see  something  forced  and  unnatural 
in  this;  w^  condemn  the  arrangement  as  not  according 
to  the  general  character,  and  particularly  not  according  to 
th^  individual  sagacity  of  these  creatures. 

Now  to  us  who  recognise  an  Author  of  Nature,  and 
see  design  and  final  cause  in  the  works  of  Nature  around 
urf,  the  refliection  is  not  at  all  out  of  place,  that  there  is 
an  accurate  balance  between  the  organised  structure  of  the 
bodies  of  animals,  and  the  sagacity  or  intellect  which  is 
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destined  to  control  those  bodies.  Hie  haman  hand  fior 
example,  beautifbl  machine  as  it  is,  would  be  nsdeas  to  a 
hedge-hog  or  a  seal;  and  again,  the  tasks  of  an  dephant 
or  tne  fengs  of  a  tiger  would  be  superfluous  to  man  whose 
ingenuitj  and  skill  enable  him  to  procure  his  food  without 
those  engines  of  yiolence.  Now,  from  such  thoughts  we 
should  conclude  that  a  Classification,  like  an  Examinatton 
list,  accordinff  to  the  intellectual  powers  (if  I  may  use  die 
expression^  of  the  members  of  the  Mammai  kingdom,  would 
probably  be  at  once  systematic  and  natural.  Assoming 
therefore  the  brain  as  the  seat  of  mental  power  or  sagadty 
in  man  and  beast,  it  would  follow,  if  we  acted  upon  our 
theory,  that  the  brain  would  be  die  starting  point  for  a 
good  sound  dassificadon. 

And  this  is  precisely  Professor  Owen's  stardng  point 
He  proceeds  however  not  on  theory  but  on  fieu^t.  He  finds 
by  actual  dissection  in  the  course  of  his  Anatomical  labours 
at  the  Zoological  Ghu'dens,  that  there  is  a  dose  connecdon 
between  die  cerebral  and  the  general  bodily  developments 
of  the  creature,  and  that  divimng  the  Mammals  into  four 
great  dasses,  taking  the  brain  for  his  guide,  he  has  also 
marked  out  four  distinct  degrees  of  advancement  in  bodily 
structure. 

The  characterisdcs  of  a  highly  developed  brain  are,  two 
large  lobes,  complicated  and  numerous  convoludons,  a  com- 
plete covering  of  the  cerebellum,  and  a  conspicuous  presence 
of  that  fibrous  link  of  union  between  the  two  lob^  called 
by  anatomists  the  Corpus  Callosum.  These  are  all  present 
in  die  brain  of  man,  and  in  his  alone.  Man  therefore  forms 
a  sub-dass  to  himself  named  Archencephala. 

Going  downwards,  we  next  find  brains  with  convolud(His 
more  or  less  complicated  and  partially  extending  over  die 
cerebellum  and  olractory  lobes.  Of  such  are  the  Camivora 
and  Pachydermata  of  Cuvier— the  dog,  monkey,  elephant, 
whale,  &c.    These  are  named  Gyrencephala. 

Still  descending  we  meet  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
size  of  the  brain,  so  much  so  that  it  no  longer  cov^s 
the  cerebellum  or  olfactory  lobes.  We  see  here  no  con- 
volutions, all  is  smooth,  with  the  corpus  callosum  in  a  I 
very  momentary  state.  This  marks  the  third  sub-class, 
lissencephala ;  of  which  the  Edentata  and  Rodentia  of 
Cuvier,  the  bat-tribe,  &c.  are  members. 

Lasdy,  we  arrive  at  the  lowest  ^rpe  of  brain;  lobes 
very  small,  no  corpus  callosum,  olfactory  lobes,  optic 
ganglions,  and  cerebellum  totally  uncovered,  and  aJtogeuer 
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the  whole  apparatus  in  a  very  incompact  state.  This  marks 
the  subclass,  Lyencephala,  containing  marsupials  (animals 
with  pouches)  such  as  the  kangaroo^  opossum,  &c. ;  and 
the  monotremata,  such  as  the  duch-mole,  so  called  firom  their 
peculiar  abdominal  structure. 

These  are  the  four  great  sub-classes.  A  further  division 
into  orders  foUows  according  to  the  extremities,  teeth,  food 
or  other  characteristics ;  the  whole  forming  an  almost  perfect 
scale  of  Mammal  nature  firom  man  down  to  the  implacental 
beasts  who  scarce  desenre  to  be  called  yiviparous.  What 
is  here  given  is  of  course  merely  a  sketch  of  a  system 
at  once  natural  and  precise.  It  agrees  with  our  well  estab- 
lished notions  of  tne  relative  superiority  of  the  various 
animals,  and  proceeds  firom  a  principle  which,  at  the  very 
outset,  acknowledges  the  unity  of  design  in  the  works  of 
Nature. 
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THE  WOUNDED  KNIGHT. 


Pa^mn  vnobip  the  oasemeiit:  IM  bm  hav 
Onoe  more  the  raffled  waters  of  the  lake 
Surge  on  the  castle's  base:  thdr  wild  unrest 
Vexes  me  not  as  heretofore; — I  fed 
Fresh  poises  stir  within  me,  and  new  life 
DuUs  m  mine  aching  ear  the  too  keen  sense 
That  knew  a  torture  in  all  sound,  and  stills 
The  feverous  impatience,  born  of  pain. 
That  dwelt  about  me.    Surdy  there  is  joj 
Even  in  weakness  and  in  weariness, 
As  after  a  fought  fidd,  or  else  this  hour. 
So  passing  sweet,  bj  its  own  witchery 
Hath  poived  a  seeming  sweetness  into  pain. 

The  cloud  hath  left  mj  mind«     I  am  again 
E'en  as  I  was  before*the  blinding  blow 
Of  that  fell  battle-axe  crushed  tlvough  my  casque; 
And,  as  I  reeled  and  sought  with  aimless  hand 
The  unsupporting  air,  the  mingled  noise 
Of  conflict  and  fierce  dang  of  struggling  hoo& 
Grew  hollow,  and  before  my  sick'ning  eye 
Spread  a  broad  blackness,  and  I  knew  no  more. 

Fen  as  I  was?— *Tis  but  an  idle  boast 
This  trembling  hand  but  ill,  methinks,  could  rein 
A  war-horse  pawing  at  the  trumpet-call: — 
This  arm, — whose  sheer  and  unresisted  force 
Clove  thit>ugh  sted  harness  and  drave  back  good  knights, 
As  I  have  sometimes  Been  from  yon  hill-side 
Start  a  huge  mass,  and  crush  the  plume-like  fern 
And  snap  Uie  saplings,  driving  ruin  down 
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Into  the  Beething  lake, — ^might  soaroel j  brook 
The  btirden  of  the  sword  it  used  to  -wield. 

'Ti0  strangey — thk  eahn  of  new-returnuig  life : — 
Hast  thou  sot  seoi  me.  If  Mme  patary  hurt 
Hath  let  me  from  the  field,  ohafe  fretfully, 
As  chafes  an  anchored  skifl^  and  strains  and  tugs 
Its  anchor,  if  a  wind  hath  stirred  the  bay 
And  o'er  the  bar  and  on  the  jutting  Hdges 
Dashed  the  white  foaming  billows ; — so  hare  I, 
If  any  note  of  battle  touched  mine  ear. 
Fought  with  a  wound  that  held  my  sluggard  arm. 
Struggling  in  impotent  impatience. 
And  yet  from  thb  more  deadly-aeeming  wound 
I  rouse  me,  and  find  pleasure  but  in  rest. 
And  joy  to  be  deliverod  frt>m  the  thrall 
Of  the  wild  dreams  and  shapes  fftntastical 
That  thronged  the  wayward  paths  of  sense  distraught : 
For  now  I  seemed  to  lie  on  desert  sands 
And  fidn  would  rest  me  ere  the  momii^  strife; 
fiut  ever,  through  the  canvass,  troubled  me 
The  pale  malignant  moon,  and  the  hot  dust 
Fntered  Uurough  every  joinmg  of  nqr  mail; 
Or  else  fierce  treacherous  feces  of  the  foe 
Glared  on  me,  and  a  leaden  weight  weighed  down 
My  arm,  and  death  seemed  terrible  if  sbin 
By  coward  hands  I  perished,  from  my  peers 
Dissevered.    Then,  anon,  I  was  at  sea, — 
A  shoreless  sea  and  death  in  every  wave; — 
For,  in  the  mad  confusion  of  my  soul. 
The  ocean-floor  became  a  battle-field. 
And  every  angry  surge  a  crested  knight 
Hissing  a  shout  of  onset  in  mine  ears. 
And  tossed,  and  overborne,  and  stricken  down, 
I  sank  before  them,  and  the  blood-red  west 
Flashed  on  my  fading  eye  and  blinded  me. 
As  one  who  falling  feels  the  flag  he  bore 
Droop^  muffling  him  in  darkness  ere  he  die. 

But  now  'tis  o'er. — The  weary  laggard  hours 
Slide  by  on  quiet  pinions,  and  I  feel 
Thy  gracious  touch  and  ministering  hand. 
And  hear  remembered  accents  of  sweet  tone 
That  are  to  me  as  angel  utterances. 

O  lay  thy  gentle  hand  in  mine,  and  while 
Day  softly  melts  in  evening,  sing  once  more 
The  melody  that  broke  my  deadly  trance^ 
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Thftft  I  mij  feel  and  hear  tliee  nigh,  ind  kaam 
A  Mewed  edm,  as  of  tome  ransooMd  aoul 
Shadowed  by  wings  of  guardiao  spirits^  that  hears 
Sovmds  of  unearthhr  sweetDeesy  and  fragets 
The  pain  and  gad  and  turmoil  of  the  world. 

80NG. 

Kgh  o'er  jonder  nigged  fdl 
Stan  in  holj  light  are  steeping^ 

Lake  and  oave  a^  silent  deO, 
And  the  dews  of  night  are  weeping 
Orer  petals  drooping,  sleeping. 

And  I  weep  at  this  still  hoar,— 

Weep  for  thee.     O  may'st  thoa  borrow, 

ETen  fitmi  sympathy's  sweet  power. 
Strength  to  battle  with  the  sorrow 
That  may  find  thee  on  the  morrow. 

Tet  sweet  dews  the  flowers  repairing 
Vanish  when  the  mid-day  bnmeth ; 

Bat  my  lore,  thy  sorrow  sharing^ 
Toward  thee  stall  in  sorrow  yeameth, — 
To  thee  evermore  retometh. 


"C.S.* 


* 

*     ^ 
^ 
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ON  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  BELONGING  TO  THE  LOWEB 
OBDEBS  OF  SOCIETY. 

A  Fragment, 


Plures  nimia  congesta  pecunia  cura  strangulat. 


J  LIKE  to  stroll  about  Portland  Place  or  Belgravia  when 
the  sun  shines  and  my  clothes  are  new  and  my  person 
got  up  for  the  occasion.  It  makes  me  feel  rich  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  so  much  material  wealth!  The 
flunkeys  in  gorgeous  apparel  pass  me  by  with  a  quiet 
respect.  Flunkeys  know  but  two  frames  of  mind,  courage 
and  scorn ;  between  these  poles  they  acknowledge  no  possible 
mesothesis.  The  policeman  does  not  watch  me — the  old 
ladies  with  their  poodles  seem  to  regard  me  as  one  of 
themselves,  and  being  idle  for  the  nonce  and  on  the  stroll, 
I  am  open  to  be  considered  even  a  rich  old  lady.  But 
the  flags  of  Belgravia  pall  on  a  man  after  a  timer-and 
pla3^g  at  being  rich  is  an  expensive  game — even  though 
It  be  confined  to  walking  about  in  dandiacal  fashion,  and 
impressing  errant  flunkeys.  Moreover,  there  is  no  spot 
where  the  sun  always  shines,  and  even  the  west  has  its 
rain  and  mud  and  concomitant  sorrows — and  then  comes  the 
rub — when  a  man  has  to  cast  about  for  an  object  and  finds 
himself  ofttimes  puzzled  to  know  where  he  shall  turn  or 
what  he  shall  do. 

I  have  more  than  once  been  in  this  frame  of  mind  mvself, 
with  just  enough  in  my  purse  to  make  me  "  careful,"  and 
no  more.  I  am  not  a  theatre-going  man — our  English 
actors  shock  me — the  second  characters  seriously  jar  against 
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mj  nerroni  tTBtem — tlie  cant  of  tlie  best  stars  afficts  my 
soul — in  music  I  am  fstftidioiis^  and  I  haye  no  box  at 
the  opera-— or  pot  the  case  (a  not  nnfreqaent  one)  that  I 
should  find  it  inconTenient  to  boy  a  stall  ticket — meanwhile 
it  rains!— or  it  snows — and  parliament  is  pron^oed — and 
I  am  at  my  hotel,  &c.  &c.  &c.  In  the  name  of  all  diat's 
dreary  what  am  I  to  do? 

The  cause  of  all  this  desperadon  of  perplexity  is,  that 
I  am  a  miserably  respectable  outcast  Ten  years  hence, 
perchance,  I  may  be  an  honoured  member  of  the  XTniyersity 
Club,  or  a  don  at  the  Adienseum:  who  knows!  ten  years 
hence  Salathiel  may  haye  chambers  in  the  temple,  into  which 
I  may  drop  when  I  choose;  or  Sallustius  may  haye  a 
bachdor*s  room  fi>r  me  in  his  palace  in  Westboume;  or 
Hippocrates  may  be  in  yogue  and  welcome  me  to  phy* 
siological  splenaour  in  Sayule  Row;  all  that  mt^  come, 
but  it  has  not  come  yet,  and  now  ? — 

In  such  a  grim  frame  of  mind  I  haye  more  than  once 
looked  abroad  and  cursed  my  stars  which  OTdained  that 
I  should  belong  to  the  '' gentLlatres**  of  this  world.  Brethren 
of  the  upper  middle  ranks — there's  no  use  denying  it — 
we  are  a  pitiable  lot  We  comfort  ourselyes  with  our  badi 
in  the  morning — ^with  our  daily  shaye,  with  our  coffee  and 
chops — ^with  our  best  of  tailors  and  our  dilletantism — but 
we're  a  pack  of  finnikin  jackanapes  after  all,  and  if  you 
would  not  call  me  one — ^if  you  only  wouldn't  call  me  one-— 
I  should  like  to  be  an  out-and-out-cad  1 

Compare  the  cent's  resources  to  out's,  and  how  jonid 
a  life  is  open  to  him.  He  has  a  soul  aboye  (or  below — 
which  is  itf)  tailordom;  he  roams  the  streets  with  easy 
jaunt;  in  the  careless  glee  of  a  spirit  at  ease  he  whistles 
aloud  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  is  unconscious  of  the  gase 
of  the  multitude ;  if  his  hat  be  a  bad  one  he  caareth  noi:^[hty 
he  is  not  bound  to  wear  a  hat  at  all ;  if  Ins  boots  be  oUier 
than  clean  he  maketh  his  bargain  with  the  next  urchin  at 
the  comer,  and  chafieth  the  operator  or  tosseth  up  with 
him  for  the  fSee.  He  is  at  home  in  eyery  billiard-room, 
eyen  supposing  he  hath  neyer  been  there  till  the  pres^it 
hour :  who  would  striye  to  '  trap'  him  of  the  seedy  paletot? 

Doth  he  long  for  Cremome  or  Bosheryille  ?  there  goedi 
he,  and  is  'hail-fellow'  with  the  nearest,  and  at  his  ease 
with  the  fairest;  he  hath  no  difficulties  at  finding  his 
element,  his  element  is  to  be  found  eyerywhere,  and  if 
any  presume  to  obserye  him  he  asketh  Uiee — ^  What  are 
ye  a  staring  at?"    Tou  and  I  would  be  strange  in  a  ddttle 
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alley.  He  is  joyous  even  there,  and  standeth  a  pot  with 
yon  sharper  a-straddle  of  the  railings. 

Just  look  at  a  gent  outside  a  *  bos'  and  see  him  in  his 
glory ;  you  and  I  hate  a  '  bus'  I  suppose,  I  know  I  do ; 
outside  IS  dreadful,  inside  is  overwhelming.  I  am  myself 
subject  to  a  nightmare  after  a  heavy  supper,  and  the 
vision  of  that  nightmare,  as  I  call  it  up  to  my  mind, 
brings  the  big  drops  of  horror  on  my  brow;  my  vision 
is  m  vision  of  a  ride  inside  a  *  bus'  with  a  woman  in  black 
on  my  right  hand,  and  a  woman  in  red  on  my  left,  and 
two  women  in  yellow  in  front  of  me,  with  each  a  baby 
in  her  enormous  arms,  and  two  children,  warranted  under 
three,  particularly  requested  to  keep  quiet,  standing  by 
my  tmhappy  legs,  and  all  the  women  and  all  the  children 
with  colds,  and  all  strongly  and  decidedly  objecting  to  the 
windows  being  opened,  and  I  there — and  I  got  in  at  the 
Eastern  Counties  Bailway,  and  have  to  be  carried  to  the 
Ghreat  Weston  Terminus,  and  I  mayn't  get  out,  and  no  body 
dse  has  any  intention  of  doing  so  either :  that  is  my  night- 
mare, and  no  wonder  that  when  I  awake  I  am  exhausted  I 
And  yet  I  like  children;  I  am  partial  to  the  fsdr  sex;  I 
had  rather  ride  than  walk  any  day;  I  hate  being  in  a 
draught  1  How  is  it  that  such  a  vision  as  this  should  be 
so  unspeakably  abhorent  to  me  ? 

Why,  only  because  I,  and  such  as  I,  have  educated 
ourselves  to  a  morbid  sensitiveness!  The  lower  orders  of 
society  would  find  such  a  ride  from  Shoreditch  to  Padding^n 
in  the  highest  degree  exciting,  and  your  ffent  would  luive 
been  invited  to  tea  by  all  your  females  before  they  had 
got  as  fur  as  the  Bank.  What  lots  of  hard  cake  those 
precious  three-year-olds  would  have  been  promiaed  before 
Holbom  Hill  was  reached  1  We  ride  in  cabs,  we  dol 
We  get  mercilessly  imposed  upon;  we  get  ruthlessly 
slangra  by  cabby  it  we  pay  him  less  than  twice  his  legal 
fiure ;  we  smoke  ourselves  mto  convulsions  of  coughing ;  if 
a  Hansom  do  not  chance  to  be  on  the  stand  we  run  all 
sorts  of  hideous  risks  of  cholera  and  scarlet-fever  and  small- 
pox and  heaven  knows  what  else.  While  there,  high  above 
us,  kicking  his  happy  heels,  paring  his  nails  in  Uie  sunshine, 
humming  a  Negro  melody,  smoking  his  short  clay,  and 
surveying  the  world  from  his  eminence,  sits  the  enviable 
cad,  whom  you  and  I  would  be  horribly  ashamed  of  as- 
sociating with,  and  who  cares  as  little  for  us  as  we  do  for 
the  Emperor  of  Japan ! 

I  used  formerly  to  hold  it  as  an  axiom  that  soi^  and 
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water  cost  nothing.  I  liare  lived  to  see  the  oatngeoos 
fidlacy  of  the  diction.  I  b^^  to  see  that  cleanliness,  de- 
pendent on  soap,  is  a  tem&cally  expensire  Inxuir.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  almost  impossible  to  say  how  rar  yon 
may  carry  yonr  love  of  so^> ! 

in  onr  youth  we  seldom  advanced  beyond  the  wrist  in 
onr  soapy  aUations,  save  few  of  ns  &yoared  oar  feet  once 
a  week  with  a  visitation :  as  years  went  on  the  domain  of 
soap  was  ever  advancing :  and  think  of  a  man  soaping  his 
very  head  every  morning  of  his  life.  It  is  terrible  to  think 
of  the  next  step  being  internal  administration.  Bat  think 
of  the  lanndress  and  her  bills ;  think  of  the  fatare  of  soap 
when  we  are  hoaseholders,  and  the  steps  have  their  daily 
scrab,  and  the  stairs  and  the  floors  and  the  chairs  and 
the  tables.  Why  the  thoaght  is  enoagh  to  make  my  next 
nightmare  turn  into  a  procession  of  soap-boilers  bent  on  re- 
forming the  world  with  old  brown  Windsor.  All  tins  is 
qaite  unnecessary.  Our  forefathers  were  happy  men,  and  wise 
ones,  learned  men  too,  and  holy ;  they  lived  long  and  they 
laboured  stoutly ;  yet  if  they  Uved  among  us  now  we  should 
certainly  call  them  a  dirty  lot  James  I.  very  rarely  washed 
his  hands ;  Queen  Elizabeth  eat  her  beef  widi  a  chop-stick; 
Henry  VIII.  wore  particularly  greasy  breeches,  wiped  his 
fingers,  reeking  from  the  venison-pastry,  on  the  dogs  that 
crouched  at  his  feet,  and  if  they  were  out  of  the  way,  on 
the  lappets  of  his  jerkin.  With  all  the  talk  of  our  i^ 
I  oflen  think  there's  a  great  deal  of  stuff  in  it  alL  I  think 
it  was  in  Mr.  Petherick's  delightful  book  that  I  was  reading 
the  other  day,  how  certain  little  Africans  dress  in  Nile 
mud:  they  blush  at  complete  nudity,  so  they  roll  themselves 
in  the  sluice  of  the  Nile  and  bask  in  the  sun,  and  lo  I  they 
are  clothed!  By  and  bye  they  become  out  at  elbows, 
and  their  anxious  parents  are  distressed  at  their  shabbiness, 
whereupon  the  urchins  are  sent  with  shame  to  the  river 
bank  and  commanded  to  mend  their  attire;  they  obey — 
roll  themselves  again  in  their  native  mud,  and  return  bright 
as  new  pins  1  Are  they  clean  or  dirty  ?  Miss  Nightingale 
could  say,  'disgustingly':  I  am  sorry  to  differ  from  that 
lady,  but  I  think  there  is  much  to  envy  in  that  easy  supply 
of  garments. 

So  to  return  to  our  cad;  he  is  not  embarrassed  by  the 
craving  for  an  exaggerated  purity;  happy  in  his  inde- 
pendence, he  may  be  as  dirty  as  ne  pleases;  he  can  do 
very  well  without  that  luxury.  He  has  never  known  the 
joy,  and  he  does  not  pine  in  the  absence  of  it ;  his  gain 
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IB  m  real  and  solid  one.  Is  it  nothing  to  be  able  to  repose 
in  a  third  class  carriage  with  two  man-of-wars  men^  one 
singing  **  The  Bay  of  Biscay  O !"  and  drinking  nun  in- 
cessandy?  Nothing  to  find  pleasure  in  a  cheap  train  to 
Margate,  or  an  Isle  of  Man  excursion  boat  ? 

I  own  I  have  tried  low  life  at  times,  but  found  myself 
unfit  for  it  /didn't  like  it,  and  I  attribute  it  to  a  moral 
or  intellectual  defect  in  my  constitution;  but  I  stand  up 
for  the  freedom  of  the  lower  orders  on  principle,  and  I 
despise  myself  for  my  inability  to  throw  myself  into  it 
It  is  with  a  melancholy  sense  of  weakness  and  shame  that 
I  confess  myself  deficient  in  that  greatness  of  soul  which 
allows  of  my  throwing  myself  into  hearty  sympathy  with 
Tulgar  enjoyments:  I  contemplate  them  reverentially  at  a 
distonce.  Intellectually  I  admire  the  cad;  practically  I 
fear  I  loathe  him !  It  is  the  loathing  of  a  deep  rooted  envy 
perhaps,  but  it  is  there  I  It  is  not  the  entire  admiration 
which  I  accord  to  the  heroes  of  Arctic  discovery;  rather 
is  it  the  sort  of  contemptuous  envy  I  award  to  the  eccentrics 
who  climb  high  mountains  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  stand 
in  uncomfortable  positions. 

But  I  have  once  or  twice  tasted  the  real  sweetness  of 
die  life  of  the  lower  orders. 

Not  when  I  *  ve  wandered  through  Belgium  in  a '  welveteen* 
jacket,  trjring  to  pass  for  a  snob,  and  failing,  by  persisting 
in  weakly  washing  myself,  and  consequently  being  treatra 
with  most  irritating  homage:  not  when  I've  paid  a  visit 
to  a  small  tradesman  in  Wales,  and  insisted  on  being  con- 
sidered one  of  the  family,  and  found  myself  unearthed  on 
Sunday  by  the  parson  sending  his  compliments  and  re- 
questing me  to  read  the  lessons.  Not  when  I've  attended 
a  sixpenny  ball  in  Liverpool,  and  danced  with  the  fair 
daughters,  whose  Argus-eyed  mothers  looked  on,  and  as 
I  gallantly  led  the  damsels  to  their  seats,*  persisted  in  ad- 
dressing me  as  my  lord.  Not  here,  not  here  1  but  in  that 
paradise  of  the  lower  orders  of  society,  those  innocent — 
oozy — ^private — cool — and  very  vulgar  tea-gardens  on  the 
Avon,  which  any  one  who  knows  Clifton  ought  to  know, 
and  if  he's  wise,  ought  to  resort  to;  ther^  surrounded  by 
exceedingly  frowsy  parties  of  four  or  six,  waited  on  by 
very  shabby  maidens;  drinking  execrable  tea;  but  bringing 
vour  own  tobacco ;  sung  to  by  the  nightingales  over  head,  and 
Delow  the  Avon  rolling  its  waters  to  the  sea;  you  may  for 
ninepence  have  an  insight  into  the  really  bright  and  purer 
side  of  our  small  tradesmen's  life,  and  learn  to  see  that 
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dMT  hare  retooreet  yoa  and  I  can  only  Teiy  rarefy  c«kdi 
a  gUmmer  ot  Soch  a  phoe  ai  those  Clifton  tea-gardens 
we  respectable  people  hare  not  Naj^  we  haye  no  real 
places  of  amosement  at  all;  we  hare  no  billiard  taUes, 
no  ca££s,  no  bowling  greens^  no  skittle  alleys^  no  innocent 
casinos,  no  nothing!  In  dl  these  matters  we  are  at  an 
immense  disadrantage  as  compared  with  the  lower  ordsn 
of  sodetj. 
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"^E  cannot  allow  the  Commemoration  Services  of  the 
three  hundred  and  fiftieth  Anniversary  of  oar  College's 
existence,  as  a  corporate  bodv>  to  be  passed  over  wiu  a 
merely  casual  mention  among  the  subjects  of  our  Chronicle. 
The  event  in  itself  deserves  separate  notice,  but  more 
especially  so  with  reference  to  other  circumstances. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  mention  for  the  information  of 
those  of  our  graduate  readers  who  associate  the  sixth  of 
May  with  feasting  only,  and  the  Commemoration  Service 
with  the  receipt  of  shillings  in  chapel  on  the  day  after 
the  end  of  each  tei:m,  that  the  three  Services  are  now 
thrown  into  one,  which  is  held  on  the  sixth  of  May,  the 
day  set  apart  in  memory  of  St  John's  miraculous  deliverance 
before  the  Latin  gate.  The  length  of  the  Service  is  relieved 
by  the  help  of  the  choir,  who  chant  those  portions  of  the 
Service  wmch  are  appointed  to  be  said  or  sung.  The 
Sermon  On  this  occasion,  being  a  special  one,  was  preached 
by  the  Bev.  the  Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity: 
than  whom  no  worthier  representative  of  the  good  old  College 
could  possibly  have  been  found.  The  learned  Professor 
based  his  discourse  on  the  words  found  in  Haggai  ii.  4 — 9. 
He  alluded  to  the  hindrances  experienced  by  the  Jews 
in  building  the.  house  of  God,  **  uien  ceased  the  work  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord  which  is  at  Jerusalem" ;  (Ezra  iv.  24.) 
and  to  the  effect  of  the  prophesjring  of  Haggai  and  Zechariab: 
"then  the  prophets  Haffgai,  and  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Iddo,  prophesied  unto  the  J  ews,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, . » .  • 
and  then  rose  up  Zerubbabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel,  and 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Josedech,  and  began  to  build  the  house 
of  God  whidi  is  at  Jerusalem,  and  tnev  prospered  through 
the  prophesving  of  Haggai  the  prophet,  and  Zechariah, 
the  son  of  Iddo,  and  they  builded  and  finished  it."  He 
then  went  on  to  remark  on  the  principle  of  the  Prophetic 
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Scriptures,  how  nearer  eyents  are  made  the  symbols  and 
pledges  of  Messiah's  coming  and  kingdom,  instancing  Isaiah's 
prophecy  of  deliverance  to  Hezekiah,  which  had  its  perfect 
fulnlment  in  Christ  the  Virgin-bom,  (Isaiah  viL  and  ix.) 
and  the  visions  of  Zechariah,  (iii.  and  vL)  which  clearly 
pointed  to  Christ  the  Prince  of  Peace.  After  referring  to 
erroneoos  views  of  PropheCT  lately  pat  forth,  and  to  the 
nnfaimess  of  the  £dinbara;h  Beviewer  in  citing  Bishop 
Pearson  as  a  voucher  for  Rowland  Williams^  the  preacher 
proceeded  to  remark  on  the  foundation  of  our  own  CoU^e 
as  somewhat  similar  in  its  attendant  circumstances  to  that 
of  the  later  Temple.  We  were  now  celebrating  our  seventh 
Jubilee — ^for  the  Charter  of  Incorporation  was  first  sealed 
in  1511.  Many  difficulties  and  hindrances  were  thrown 
in  the  way,  the  plan  being  cut  short  of  its  original  dimen- 
sions by  tne  death  of  the  foundress,  the  Lady  Margaret, 
before  the  completion  of  her  designs.  But  Usher,  Kshop 
of  Rochester,  and  then  Chancellor  of  the  Uniyersity,  aided 
by  Ashton,  fought  his  way  through  all,  and  the  Col^^ 
was  opened  with  solemn  religious  ceremony  in  1516,  wuk 
a  number  of  Fellows  and  Scholars  diminished  firom  the 
original  intention, — ^vii.  thirty-two  Fellows  instead  of  fifty, 
and  twenty-four  Scholars  instead  of  fif^.  The  College 
prospered  m  its  work«  so  that  its  memoers  in  a  Petition 
presented  Nov.  21,  1547,  to  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset, 
could  say : — **  Primum  alimus  optima  ingenia  optimis  disd- 
plinis  et  moribus,  deinde  ex  nostro  cotu  profiascuntur  qui 
reliqua  fere  singula  Collegia  explent  et  omant.  Deinde  in 
Vineam  Domini  mittimns  plunmos  operarioe,  in  Rempub- 
licam  aptos  et  idoneos  viros.^  And  Roger  Ascham,  in  his 
\*  Scholemaster''  says,  **  He,"  (Dr.  Medcalfe)  ''  at  his  depart- 
inff  thence  left  such  a  companie  of  Fellows  and  Scholers  in  S. 
Jonnes  College,  as  can  scarcely  be  found  now  in  some 
whole  Universitie :  which,  either  for  Divinitiie,  or  for 
Civil  Service  to  their  Prince  and  Countrie,  have  been  and 
are  yet  to  this  day,  notable  ornaments  to  thu  whole  Realm : 
yea  S.  Johnes  did  then  so  florish,  as  Trinitie  Ccdlege,  that 
princely  House  now,  at  the  first  Erection  was  but  Ooloma 
deducia  out  of  S.  Johnes,  not  onely  for  their  Master,  Fellowes, 
and  Scholers,  but  also,  which  is  more,  for  their  whole, 
both  order  of  learning,  and  discipline  of  maners:  yet  to 
this  day,  it  never  tooke  Master,  but  such  as  was  bred  up 
before  in  S.  Johnes :  doing  the  dewtie  of  a  good  Oohmd 
to  her  metrapoUit  as  the  auncient  cities  of  Greice  and  B<»ne 
yet  in  Italie  at  this  day,  are  accustomed  to  do."    (p.  55). 
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But  are  we  not  now,  as  it  were,  witnessing  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  House  ?  We  have  just  received  a  body 
of  Statutes  by  which  the  benefactions,  which  have  been 
liberally  bestowed  upon  us  since  the  foundation  of  our  first 
House,  during  a  period  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
are  consolidated.  We  are  beginning  under  a  new  system 
inaugurating  a  new  period  of  our  history.  May  we  not 
apply  to  ourselves  the  prophet's  exhortation  to  be  strong, 
remembering  that  the  LOKD  of  Hosts  is  with  us?  May 
we  not  hope  and  pray  that  the  "  glory  of  the  latter  house 
may  be  greater  than  that  of  the  former  ;**  that  it  may  extend 
its  front  to  the  street,  and  spread  forth  its  branches  to  the 
Biver,  by  enlarged  buildings  ?  But  first  of  all,  and  above 
all,  we  must  think,  like  David,  of  a  "  house  for  the  LORD.** 
Is  not  the  time  come  for  a  new  chapel  ?  Many  said  of  old, 
''The  time  is  not  come,  the  time  that  the  Lord's  House 
should  be  built;**  but  can  it  be  said  now?  The  ancient 
Labyrinth,  once  a  chapel  of  St.  John  Baptist,  is  longing 
^ain  to  be  devoted  to  its  original  uses,  and  joined  to 
God's  house — the  place  is  too  strait  for  us.  When  Dr. 
Powell,  near  a  centunr  ago,  gave  £500  for  the  stone  front 
of  the  south  side  of  the  first  court,  many  felt,  **that  a 
new  Chapel  would  have  been  a  real  ornament  to  a 
flourishing  Society  that  were  crowded  to  death  in  their 
too  contracted  one,**  (NichoPs  Literary  Anecdotes.) 

Surely  we  have  not  lost  the  public  spirit  which  animated 
our  College  of  old : 

Privatus  illb  oensus  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum  — : 

when  Dr.  Wood  gave  £2000  for  the  new  Court  be- 
vond  the  Cam,  and  every  Fellow  the  fourth  part  of 
his  dividend,  each  receiving  for  several  years  £l20  only, 
instead  of  £160.  Let  us  take  to  ourselves  the  words 
of  the  text  and  say — ^'•'The  silver  and  the  gold  are 
thine,  O  Lord;'  we  will  not  rest  until  we  have  raised 
a  Chapel  more  worthy  of  the  College,  more  answerable 
to  the  bounty  of  our  benefactors,  and  to  Thy  manifold 
blessings." 

But,  as  Fuller  says  (History  of  Cambridge)  "  The  riory 
of  Athens  lyeth  not  in  her  walls,  but  in  the  worth  of 
her  citizens:  buildings  may  give  lustre  to  a  college,  but 
learning  giveth  Ufe.** 

We  must  cherish  hopes  of  still  larger  numbers  to  be 
trained  here  to  serve  God  in  all  the  offices  of  Church  and 
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State,  in  all  walks  of  learning  and  science,  in  stodf  of 
Uie  word  and  works  of  God.  Mach  rests  npon  ns,  and 
onr  successors,  if  the  glory  of  the  latter  house  is  to  sur- 
pass that  of  the  former — ^we  have  a  high  standard  of 
achierements  to  attain  to.  We  must  hare  fin^r  Senior 
Wranglers  in  the  next  hundred  and  fifteen  years.  We  must 
have  m  the  next  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  b^ter 
Diyines  than  Becon,  Whitaker,  Sibbs,  Beveridge,  Cafe, 
Wilson,  the  unanswered  and  unanswerable  opponent  of 
Sodnianism,  and  the  last  two  occupants  of  the  Lady 
Margaret's  chair.  Marsh  and  Blunt;  better  Preachers 
than  PiUdngton,  Ashton,  honest  Lever,  (who  procured 
the  endowment  of  Sedbergh  School,)  Powell,  Balguy  and 
Ogden;  better  Bishops  than  those  four  of  the  famoos 
seven,  who  went  to  the  Tower  in  triumph  rather  than 
in  mourning,  Lloyd  of  Norwich,  Lake  of  Chichester, 
White  of  reterborough,  and  Francis  Turner  of  Ely, 
sometime  Master  of  the  College.  We  must  have  better 
scholars  than  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Roger  Ascham  his  pupO, 
the  famous  tutor  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  tiinn  Pember,  Gataker, 
Bentley,  "  prince  of  Critics,"  and  Butler,  with  his  numer- 
ous pupils ;  better  Hebraists  than  Cbappelow  and  Edmund 
Cartell;  nobler  benefisu^tors  of  mankind  than  William  WU- 
berforce,  the  champion  of  the  slave,  and  John  Huhe  the 
endower  of  the  Hulsean  Lecture  and  Essay,  and  the 
Christian  Advocacy;  defenders  of  ancient  foundatioDS 
more  sturdy  than  Earl  Powis;  wiser  statesmen  than 
William  Cecil  Lord  Burleigh,  and  Strafford,  and  Falkland; 
braver  warriors  than  Fairfax  and  Comwdlis.  We  must 
have  physicians  more  talented  than  Lanacre,  Denny,  Gilbert, 
Browne,  Grisbome,  and  Heberden ;  better  naturalists  and 
botanists  than  Nicholson,  Glen,  Jenyns,  and  him  who 
now  lies  peacefully  resigning  his  soul  to  Grod,  and  even  ai 
life  wanes,  telling  with  brightening  face  what  flowers 
are  peepine  from  the  ground,  what  trees  are  putting 
forth  their  buds  ;*  better  poets  than  Sackville,  and  Herrick, 
and  Churchill,  and  Akenside,  and  Matthew  Prior,  than 
Kirke  White,  so  soon  snatched  away  from  us,  and  the 
poet  of  nature,  whose  proudest  boast  was  that  he  had 
'*  never  written  a  line  which  dying  he  could  wish  to  blot;** 
better  astronomers  than  Fallows,  and  the  vounger  Herschd, 
who  was  content  to  spend  years  in  voluntary  exile  that 

*  Professor  Henalow,  who  we  r^^t  to  say,  has  since  passed 
away  to  his  rest 
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he  might  complete  the  Catalogne  of  the  Stars,  and  Adams, 
lirho  cast  the  line  of  his  analysis  into  the  depths  of 
space  and  brought  to  view  another  member  of  ottr 
i^^stem.  And  last,  not  least,  we  must  have  nobler  mis- 
sionaries than  Henry  Martyn,  who  gave  up  his  splendid 
prospects  of  advancement  here,  that  he  might  do  his 
Master's  work  elsewhere,  and  Haslam,  and  Whytehead, 
tlian  our  pair  of  Bishops  in  Africa,  Cotterill  and  Uolenso, 
or  that  omer  pair  who,  first  fellow*oarsmen  in  the  Lady 
Margaret  boat,  have  since  traversed  the  southern  Pacific 
in  the  same  Missionary  ship,  the  bishops  of  Newcastle 
and  New  Zealand,  Tyrrell  and  Selwyn.  Better  men  than 
these  must  we  have,  or  if  not  better,  more  like  them, 
and  in  more  continuous  supply,  every  year  adding  to 
their  number.  We  must  have  more  University  scholars, 
more  University  Prizemen. 

And  have  we  not  hope  of  more  peace,  that  we  may 
be  more  united,  and  work  together,  heartily  and  earnestly 
endeavouringto  maintain  the  former  reputation  of  our 
College?  "Wherefore  be  strong,  O  Master!  be  strong, 
O  President  1  be  strong,  O  ye  JPellows  and  Tutors!  and 
be  strong  all  ve  Scholars  and  Students!  and  u)ork!  cul- 
tivate all  manly  exercises ;  let  the  Lady  Margaret  be,  as 
of  old,  head  of  the  Biver,  but  let  her  sons,  by  their 
ovm  diligence  in  study,  be  also  at  the  head  of  the  Tripos 
lists.'' 

We  reffret  that  this  imperfect  sketch  is  all  that  those 
of  our  readers,  who  did  not  hear  the  sermon,  will  have  of 
it  The  Professor  will  only  consent  to  its  publication 
in  one  way;  by  a  lithographing  process,  to  be  done  not 
by  Messrs.  Day  and  Son,  but  in  solid  stone  and  mortar. 
And  there  seems  to  be  some  hope  of  this  being  accom- 
plished, for  the  interest  of  our  resident  members  is  already 
excited.  We  shall  be  amply  satisfied  if  these  reminiscences 
of  the  twea  irrepohrra  of  the  Preacher  induce  any  to  give 
a  helping  hand  to  Uiat  object,  should  it  be  found  to  be 
feasible. 
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2^H£BE  are,  I  should  Uunk,  bat  few  men  who  hare  spent 
their  three  years  at  Cambridge,  who  do  not  look  hack 
upon  their  May  Terms  as  the  pleasantest  part  of  their  time 
here. 

An  interesting  essay  might  be  written  on  the  el^nenti 
which  make  up  this  pleasure.  Of  course  first  and  fin-emost 
is  the  great  charm  of  female  society  of  which  so  many  of 
us  are  temporarily  deprived,  and  the  pleasure  to  those  who 
do  not  enjoy  that,  of  meeting  among  the  usual  haunts  of 
familiar  faces  of  town  and  gown,  fE^ces  before  unknown, 
but  all  lit  up  with  enjoyment:  but  there  are  other  con- 
stituents too  of  the  pleasure  in  question.  There  is  the  idea 
of  being  at  the  head  of  an  establishment,  so  to  speak,  and 
doinff  the  honours  of  it  to  your  visitors :  there  is  the  pride 
which  a  man  will  naturally  feel  in  introducing  parents  or 
sisters  to  his  friends  in  CoUege.  It  is  well  for  us  to  have 
once  in  a  way  these  gentle  reminders  that  there  are  digfat 
rules  of  polite  society,  that  there  are  ladies  to  whom  we 
owe  our  devoir  of  re8i>ect  and  attention.  Those  of  our 
readers  who  are  at  present  in  residence,  have  had  a  fair 
amount  of  this  during  the  past  week,  and  I  doubt  not  diere 
are  some  hearts  feeling  somewhat  novel  sensations  at  the 
sudden  termination  of  the  few  moments  of  bliss  they  have 
enjoyed,  especially  if  it  be  succeeded,  as  in  some  cases  it 
is,  by  the  pains  and  perils  of  the  Senate-House.  And  doubt- 
less some  Mary  Porter  returned  to  some  country  vicarage, 
feels  some  little  pang  at  the  separation  firom  that  dear  Tom 
Brown. 

The  transfer  of  the  congregation  for  the  conferring  of 
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Honorary  Degrees  and  the  reciting  of  Prize  Exercises, 
which  has  always  been  associated  with  the  somewhat  late 
Commencement,  to  the  middle  of  the  May  Term,  has  formed 
a  nucleus  for  a  week  of  festivities,  in  which  Oxford,  by 
its  Commemoration  Week,  has  always  heretofore  had  the 
advantage  of  us.  The  gaieties  were  ushered  in  as  usual 
by  the  Boat-Baces,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  later 
in  this  Article.  On  Tuesday,  May  14th,  Cambridge  was 
honoured  with  a  visit  from  its  Chancellor,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Bede  Lecture,  delivered  this  year  by  Professor  Willis. 
The  subject  of  the  lecture  was  very  mteresting,  ''The 
History  of  Trinity  College,  Social  and  Architectural,  from 
the  Foundation  of  King's  Hall  and  Michael  House  to  the 
present  time."  The  Professor,  however,  confined  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  latter,  which  rendered  his  lecture 
less  interesting  to  the  mass  of  those  who  heard  it,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  who  could  not  hear,  and  who  formed  a 
large  proportion  of  those  present  The  Chancellor's  visit 
only  lasted  for  a  few  hours. 

On  Saturday,  May  18th,  the  town  was  the  scene  of  a 
great  martial  display.  The  Volunteers  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
in  conjunction  with  our  own  Corps,  were  reviewed  on 
Parker's  Piece  by  General  M'Murdo,  in  the  presence  of 
H.  B.  H.  the  Pnnce  of  Wales,  and  a  numerous  body  of 
spectators.  The  details  of  the  review  our  readers  will  have 
seen  elsewhere — suffice  it  to  say  that  the  whole  was  quite 
m  success.  The  members  of  the  Inns  of  Court  were  enter- 
tained at  dinner  bv  the  different  Colleges,  and  seemed  highly 
gratified  with  the  hospitidity  they  received.  Nearly  seventy 
of  them  dined  in  the  hall  of  St  John's,  with  the  Fellows 
of  the  College,  and  those  Volunteers  of  No.  2  Company, 
who  had  joined  in  the  Beview,  all  the  Biflemen  being  in 
uniform.  In  the  evening  the  Procession  of  the  Boats  took 
place,  and  was  better  attended  than  we  have  seen  it  for 
some^  time :  the  band  of  the  C.  U.  V.  B.  C.  playing  during 
the  time  in  the  grounds  of  King's  College. 

The  hundredth  Concert  of  the  University  Musical  Society 
took  place  in  the  hall  of  Caius  College  on  the  evening  of 
Monday,  the  20th.  The  first  part  of  the  programme  con« 
sisted  <5f  Mendelssohn's  Music  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles, 
Professor  W.  Stemdale  Bennett  conductmg,  and  Professor 
Kinsley  reading  the  dialogue:  the  second  part  was  of 
a  miscellaneous  classical  kind.  The  room  was  yeij  much 
crowded;  indeed  the  applications  for  tickets  considerably 
exceeded  the  available  space. 
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Tuesday  wis  the  day  fixed  for  the  oodSbriii^  <^  Honanorr 
Degrees.  Seldom  has  oar  Senate-House  witnessed  sua 
a  crowd  as  were  assembled  then  within  its  walls.  Hie  ad- 
mission to  tii0  body  of  the  bnilding  iat  persons  not  members 
of  the  Uniyersity,  was  by  tickets.  The  Undergradoates' 
gallay  was  crowded  to  snfFocation  within  a  few  minntes 
of  the  qpening  of  the  doors ;  many  having  been  attracted 
by  a  mmoor  that  the  Chancellor  was  to  be  present  in  person, 
llie  fidlowing  degrees  were  conferred:  that  of  Doctor  of 
DiTini^y  honoris  caosa,  on  the  Bev.  Frederic  Gdl,  BJ>. 
of  Christ's  College^  Bishop  Designate  of  Madras;  thai  of 
Doctor  in  Civil  Law,  honoris  caosa,  on  the  Earl  ci  Elgin ; 
Vioonnt  Stratfiard  de  Beddiffe;  Sir  W.  R.  Hamilton;  Sr 
Boderick  L  Morcluson ;  Major-General  Sabine ;  Dr.  Bobin- 
woa  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin;  Mr.  John  Lothrop  Motley, 
andior  of  the  Hiitc^  of  the  Dnich  BepaUic;  and  lir. 
Geor^  Grote,  the  Historian  of  Greece.  At  the  oondnaim 
of  this  ceremony,  the  following  gendemen  recited  their 
exercises: — 

Hennr  Lee  Warner  of  St  John's  CoU^^,  Ins  Exenase 
fi»r  the  Camden  medal ;  subject :  **  Alpinae  yiTes.** 

Arthur  Sidgwick,  Trinity  College,  his  Greek  Ode ;  sub- 
ject: "Tantalus." 

Augustus  Austen  Leigh,  King's  CoUq^e,  his  Latin  Ode; 
snbject:  <'Fadus  FlaTius." 

Henry  Yates  Thompson,  Trinity  CoUq^,  his  Greek 
and  Latin  Epigrams. 

Charles  Edward  Grares,  and  Henry  Whitehead  Moss, 
of  St  John's  College,  their  Exercises  for  the  Porson  Prise. 

Frederick  WilBam  Henry  Myers,  Trinity  College,  his 
English  Poem  for  the  Chancellor's  Medal. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  Horticultural  Society  held 
their  annual  show  in  the  grounds  of  King's  College.  H.B.H. 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  present,  and  the  concourse  of  peo^ 
was,  if  anydiing,  Ixc^et  and  gayer  than  usuaL  This  was 
the  close  of  the  Sestinties. 

But  we  must  come  to  our  chronicle  of  Johnian  eyents. 
On  Monday,  March  18di,  the  following  gentlemen  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 

Jose^  Hirst  Lupton,  BJL»  bracketed  6th  Classic  and 
Junior  Optime,  in  1858. 

James  Webster  Lonffmire,  B.A.,  8rd  Classic,  Senior 
Optime,  and  2nd  ChanceUor's  Medallist,  in  1859. 

Walter  Baily,  B.A.,  2nd  Wrander,  1860. 

George  Bichardson,  BJl.,  8rd  Wrangler,  1860. 
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John  Vavasor  Dorell,  BJL,  4th  Wnoq^ler,  1860. 

Joseph  Merriman,  B.A.,  5th  Wrangler,  1860. 

Eobert  West  Taylor,  B.A.,  bracketed  17th  Wrangler, 
and  5th  Classic,  1860. 

On  the  Thursday  following,  the  list  of  the  Classical  Tripos 
allowed  E.  A.  Abbott,  B. A.  of  this  Collep^e,  Senior  Classic : 
tihe  Senior  Chancellor's  Medal  was  also  adjudged  to  the  same 
gentleman. 

Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  out  of  seven  names  of 
those  who  recited  exercises  on  Tuesday  the  22nd  of  May, 
three  were  those  of  Johnians. 

Subjoined  is  the  Ust  of  the  Voluntary  Classical  Exami- 
nation:— 


April,  1861.    . 

First  Class. 

Second  Class. 

Third  Class. 

Evans,  J. 

D. 

Bateman. 

Green-Armytage 

Falkner. 

Evans,  A. 

Carey. 

Graves. 

Hickman. 

Davis,  J.  W. 

Gwatkin. 

Pooley. 

Valentine. 

Ingram. 

Bees. 

Willan. 

Spencer. 

Budd. 
Snowden. 
Taylor,  C. 
Thompson, 

J.C. 

The  Boat-Baces,  which  began  on  Wednesday,  May  8, 
have  been  this  jear  subject  of  greater  excitement  than  usuaL 
We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  Bumps  in  the  First  Division : — 


May  8. 


1  1st  Trinity  L 

2  Lady  Margaret  I. 

3  Srd  Trinity  I. 

4  Caius  I.  \ 

5  Trinity  HaU  L  J 

6  Emmanuel  * 
1  2nd' 

8  Christ'i 

9  1st'      _^ 
10  Trinity  tfall  11. 


manuel  I.    > 
I  Trinity  I.  / 
ist's  I.        \ 
Trinity  II.  i 


11  Magdalene   > 

12  Corpus  1.     } 
18  Peterhouse 

14  Lady  Somerset  L  > 

15  Sidney  I.  f 

16  1st  Trinity  in. 

1 7  Jesus  I.  \ 

18  Clare  I.  J 

19  Lady  Margaret  n. 

20  Caius  II. 
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May  9. 


1st  Trinity  I. 
Lady  Biargaret  L 
8rd  Trinity  I. 
Trinity  Hall  L 
Cains  L 
2nd  Trinity  L 


h.} 


8  Ist  Trinity 

9  Christ's  I. 
10  Trinity  Hall  IT 


} 


} 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Corpus  L 

Magdalene    \ 

Peterbouse   } 

Sidney  L 

Lady  Somerset  L 1 

1st  Trinity  in.    J 

ClareL 

Jesus  I.  \ 

Lady  Margaret  11.  j 

Cains  n. 


May  10. 


1  Ist  Trinity  L 

2  8rd  Trinity  I. 

8  Lady  Margaret  I. 

4  Trinity  Hall  L 

5  Cains  I. 

6  2nd  Trinity  I.  1 

7  1st  Trinity  II.  / 

8  Emmanuel  L       1 

9  Trinity  Hall  U.  f 

10  Chrises  I.     \ 

1 1  Corpus  I.     / 


12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Peterhouse 
Magdalene   \ 
Sidney  I.      j 
Ist  Trinity  IlL 
Lady  Somerset  L  ) 
ClareL  J 

Lady  Margaret  II. 
Jesus  I. 
Cains 


tr 


May  II. 


1  1st  Trinity  I. 

2  8rd  Trinity  L 

3  Lady  Margaret  I. 

4  Trinity  Hall  I. 

5  Cains  I.  \ 

6  1st  Trinity  IL  J 

7  2nd  Trinity  I.      \ 

8  Trinity  Hall  II.  J 

9  Emmanuel  L   > 
10  Corpus  L         J 


11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Christ's  I. 
Peterhouse  \ 
Sidney  I.      J 
Magdalene  > 

1st  Trinity  m.    / 
ClareL 

Lady  Somerset  I. 
Lady  Margaret  II. 
Caius  IL 
Jesus 


} 
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May  13. 


1  l8t  Trinity  I. 

2  8rd  Trinity  I. 

8  Lady  Margaret  I. 
4  Trinity  Hall  I. 
6  l8t  Trinity  II. 

6  Caius  I. 

7  Trinity  Hall  II. 

8  2nd  Trinity  I. 

9  Corpus  I. 

10  Emmanuel  I. 


} 


11  Christ's  I.     > 

12  Sidnev  I.      J 

13  Peternouse 

14  1st  Trinity  III 

15  Magdalene   ) 

16  Clare  I.         J 

17  Lady  Margaret  II. 

18  Lady  Somerset  L 

19  Caius  II. 

20  Pembroke 


May  14. 


1  1st  Trinity  I.    > 

2  3rd  Trinity  I.  J 

8  Lady  Margaret  \ 
4  Trinity  Hall  / 
6  1st  Trinity  IL 

6  Caius  I. 

7  Trinity  Hall  IL 

8  2nd  Trinity  I. 

9  Corpus  I.  \ 
10  Emmanuel  I.    } 


11 
12 
18 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Sidney  I. 
Christ's  L 
1st  Trinity  III. 
Peterhouse   > 
Clare  I.         J 
Magdalene  1 

Lady  Margaret  II.  J 
Lady  Somerset  I. 
Caius  II. 
Pembroke 


May  15. 


1  8rd  Trinity  L 

2  1st  Trinity  I. 
8  Trinity  BLall  I. 

4  Lady  Margaret  I. 

5  1st  Trinity  IL 

6  Caius  I. 

7  Trinity  Hall  IL 

8  2nd  Trinity  I. 

9  Emmanuel  L 
10  Corpus  I. 


tyllL 


11  Sidney  I. 

12  Christ's  I 
18  1st  Trinity 

14  Clare  L 

15  Peterhouse 

16  Lady  Margaret 

17  Magdalene 

18  Lady  Somerset 

19  Caius  IL 

20  Pembroke 


h 
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Om  ChromcU. 
May  16. 


$  l8t  Trinity  L 


1  8rd  Trinity  I.  > 
'oity  L   J 
8  Trinity  HaUL 
4  Lady  Margaret  L 

6  l8t  Trinity  EL 
tyl 

7  Caioa  L 

8  Emmanael  L 


6  Trinity  EUdl  II. 

9  tad  TriniQr  I.  / 
10  CorposL 


} 


11  Christ's  I. 

12  Sidney  L  \ 
18  Clare  L    j 

14  l8t  Trinity  m. 

15  LadyMa^aret 

16  Peterhonse 

17  Lady  Somefwt 

18  Magdalene 

19  Cains  II. 

20  Pembroke 


} 


r! 


We  haye  receiyed  the  following  report  of  the  Matches 
played  by  oar  Clnb  daring  this  term : 

1.  St  John's  First  Eleyen  9.  EmmanneL 

St  Jdm's  189.    Emmanael  186. 

2.  St  John's  «•  Ashley. 
Ashley  282.    St  John's  57. 

8.  St  John's  9.  Christ's  College. 
St  John's  180.    Christ's  1 1 3. 

4.  St  Jdm's  Second  Eleyen  o.  Cains  Second  Eleyea. 

St  John's  198.    Cains  120. 

5.  St  John's  Second  Eleyen  v.  Christ's  Seomd  Eleven. 

Christ's  171.    St  John's  108. 
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LIST   OF   BOAT   RACES. 

UNIVEESITT  SECOND  DIVISION. 


SOCadQsS 
SI  Ut  Trlnttj  4  \ 
SS  Snd  Trinity  tj 
SS  Srd  Trtntty  S 
S4  Pttnbrokft 
MChrisfsS     \ 
96  King's         S 
S7  KmnuanidS    i 
SSOitlurlne        J 
S9QiMens*l 
SOLadjMiffgarett 
SI  OorpnsS 
SSLadjSomMWiS 
SSBmnuaiiMlS 


lUySth. 


SOCidiuS 

SI  Snd  Trinity  S 

55  l«tTrinit74 
SSSrdTrinltyS      \ 
S4Peinbroke         / 

56  King's 

56  Christ's  S 

57  Cstharine 
SSBmmMiiMlS 
S9LsdjlUrfV«tS 
80  Queens' 1     1 

ts 


lUySUi. 


tl  OoraosS 

SSLe^^ 


SOCiliiiS 

SI  SndTrinityS 

SSl8tTrinity4    > 

SS  Pembroke       ) 

S4SrdTrinityS 

55  King's  ? 

56  Cetherine     S 

57  CihrisfsS 
SSLedylUrgueCS 
SS^DUoiiiels 

80  OarposS 
tl  Qoeene'l 
SS  Lady  Somenet  S 
SS  SndTrinityS 


50  Jeeosl 

51  SndTrinityS    I 

55  Penbrolce        i 
SSlstTrini^4 
S4SrdTrinifys 
S50ethArine    > 

56  King's         I 

57  LedyMtegwetS 
SsSrist'sS        I 
SO  BBunuraelS  ) 

50  CorposS 

51  Queens' 1 

SS  SndTrinityS 


lUylOlh. 


lUyllth. 


lUy  Uth. 


so; 

SI  Pembroke    ) 
SS  SndTrinityS    i 
SSlstTrinity4     J 
S4STdTrinityS 
S5  King's       I 
StOetherine  1 
S7  LedyMermtS 
SS  BmnuoraelS 
S9  Christ's  S    I 
80  CorinisS     J 
SI  Qoeens'l 
SS  SndTrinityS 


84  Trinity  Hans 
S5  SndTrinityS 
SSOdnsS     I 
87  ClaieS     { 
SSChrisfsS 
SSQneens'S    1 

40  CorposS     / 

41  LadyMargixet4 
4SCaiiis4 

48  Ist  Trinity  5  i 
44  IstTrinityS  I 
46Christ's4 

46  Sidney 

47  Snd  Trinity  4 


1 


SS  Bmnuauiel  8     \ 

84  SndTrinityS     J 

85  Trinity  HaU  8  1 
SOdareS  \ 
87  OainsS 
SSChrisfsS    1 
SOCorposS      f 
40Qaeette'S  1 
41LadjMargav«t4  i 
4S  Isttrimty 6    X  ' 
48  1st  Trinity  6    I 
44  8ldMyS 
45SndT(tailty4 


84  EmmannelS    i 
SSOlanS  $ 

86  Trinity  Hans 

87  QdosS        1 

88  CorposS      f 
SOChxist'sS 

40  LadyMargaiet4 

41  Queens'  S       \ 
4S  IstTrinltyS  J 
48  IstTrinityS    1 
44  Sidneys  / 
46Sndl!r^4 


SSLadySomonetS 

S4ClareS 

86  Snunanoel  8 

86  Trinity  Hans    > 

87  CorposS  t 
SSCaiosS  > 
80LadyMargaxeC4  | 
40ChristPs8        1 

41  IstTrinityS  / 
4S  Sidneys 
48  IstTrinityS      1 
44SndTrinity4     5 


88  Clares 
S4LadySoincrsHS 
86  SmmanoelS      1 

86  CorposS  J 

87  TrinitrHanS 

88  Lady  Margaret  4 
SOCaiosS        1 

40  1st  Trinity  st 
41Chrisf88    \ 
4S  Sidneys     / 
48Sndmnity4     \ 
44  IstTrinityS      f 
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LIST    OF    BOAT    RACES. 

UNIVERSITY  SECOND  DIVISION. 

Thbsb  Races  commenced  on  Monday,  the  25th  ult.  Owing  to  the 
recent  heayy  rains,  the  riyer  was  high  and  the  stream  strong,  which 
latter  fact  must  account  for  the  unusiuilly  huge  number  of  bumps.  We 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  boats  and  the  bumps  made  during  the  three  days' 
racmg: — 

MONDAY. 

86  3nd  Trinity  III. 


} 


20  Caius  II. 

21  2nd  Trinity  U. 

22  1st  Trinity  IV. 

23  Emmanuel  II. 

24  Queens'  I. 

25  3rd  Trinity  II. 

26  Pembroke  I. 

27  King's 

28  Corpus  I.     \ 

29  Christ's  II.  / 

30  Emmanuel  UI.  \ 

31  Catherine  / 

32  Lady  Somerset  II.     \ 

33  Lady  Margaret  III.  f 

34  Caius  III. 

20  Caius  II. 

21  Ist  Trinity  IV.   \ 

22  2nd  Trinity  II.  / 

23  Pembroke  I.       \ 

24  3rd  Trinity  II.    / 

25  Queens'  L 

26  Emmanuel  IL 

27  King's 

28  Christ's  II. 

29  Corpus 

30  Catharine 

31  Emmanuel  III.  \ 

32  Lady  Margaret  HI.  j 

33  Lady  Somerset  II. 

34  Caius  III.  \ 

35  Trinity  Hall  III.    / 


36  Trinity  HaU  m. 
87  Chrisf  s  IIL 


imty  V. 

roke  II.  \  1 
/.IV.  I  t 
inity  VI.  ) 


1 


38  Corpus  III. 

39  Jesus  II.      \ 

40  Clare  U.      / 

41  Caius  IV.     • 

42  Queens'  II.  / 

43  Lady  Somerset  III. 

44  Lady  Margaret  IV.    \ 

45  1st  Trinity  V.  f 

46  Sidney  II. 

47  Pembroke  T 

48  Christ'f 

49  1st  Trinity 
TV  BSD  AT. 

36  2nd  Trinity  III. 

37  Christ's  m. 

38  Corpus  m.     I 

39  Clare  U.  j 

40  Jesus  U.      \ 

41  Queens' II.  i 

42  Caius  IV.  \ 

43  Lady  Somerset  III.  j 

44  1st  Trinity  V.  \ 

45  Lady  Margaret  IV.    f 

46  1st  Trinity  VI. 

47  Christ's  IV. 

48  Pembroke  II.      \ 

49  Sidney  II.    '^      / 


u 


20  Caius  II. 

21  2nd  Trinity  II. 

22  1st  Trinity  IV. 

23  3rd  Trinity  II. 

24  Pembroke  I. 

25  Christ's  II. 

26  King's. 

27  Emmanuel  11. 

28  Queens'  L    \ 

29  Catharine    / 

30  Corpus  II. 

31  Lady  Margaret  III. 

32  Emmanuel  III.        ) 

33  Lady  Somerset  II.  j 


WEDNESDA  V. 

35  Caius  III 


36  2nd  Trinity  III.  | 

37  Christ's  m.    ) 

38  Clare  11.         / 
89  Corpus  m.   \ 

40  Queens'  II.  / 

41  Jesus  II.  \ 

42  Lady  Somerset  IIL  f 

43  Caius  IV.  1 

44  Lady  Margaret  IV.  / 

45  1st  Trinity  V. 

46  1st  Trinity  VI. 

47  Christ's  IV.   > 

48  Sidney  II.      j 

49  Pembroke  II. 


34  Trinity  Hall  III. 
It  is  intended  that  the  account  of  the  First  Diyision  Boat  Races  shaU, 
hereafter,  form  a  part  of  "  Our  Chronicle." 

FIVES  AT  ST.  JOHN'S  COURTS. 

A  lon^  contest  between  32  gentlemen,  handicapped  by  H.  Oray  in  his 
usual  satisfactory  manner,  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  a  match  between 
A.  Bateman  \  .^^  f  H.  Jenner 

H.  Y.  Thompson    /  "^^  \  F.  N.  Langham 
which  spirited  contest  ended  in  the  success  of  Messrs.  Bateman  and 
Thompson;  each  side  haying  won  two  games,  and  the  score  in  the  last 
being  15  to  12. 
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LIST    OF   BOAT   llACES. 


UNIVERSITY  EIGHT-OAR  RACES. 


Thtjbsdat,  May  10,  (Second  Division), 


fOCaiosS  1 

SI  Lady  Somerset  1  j 
22  l8t  Trinity  4  \ 
*J2  Clarel  / 

24  8rd  Trinity  2 
S5  SmmanoHS  i 

26  CorposS  f 

27  Pembroke  \ 

28  Queens'  1    / 

29  Christ's  3 

80  Lady  Margaret  8 

81  2nd  Trinity  8  > 
32  King's  ( 


88  Trinity  Hall  8    ; 
84  Catherine  C 

8ft  Jesos  2  1 

86  Lady  Somerset  2  / 

87  Cains  8        \ 

88  Christ's  8     / 

89  1st  Trinity  ft 

40  1st  Trinity  6    i 

41  Caias4  \ 

42  Corpus  8 

48  Lady  Somerset  8 
44  Clare  2        1 
4ft  Qneens'  2    / 


84  Trinitr  HaU  8       n 
8ft  Lady  Somerset  2  / 

86  Jesus  2 

87  Christ's  8  i 

88  Cains  8      f 

89  1st  Trin.  ft   1 

40  Cains  4        / 

41  1st  Trin.  ft   i 

42  Corpus  8     / 

48  Lady  Somerset  3   \ 
44  Queen's  2  / 

4ft  Clare  2 


Fbioat,  May  U,  {Second  Division), 

20  Lady  Somerset  1 

21  Caius  2     I 

22  Clarel     ) 
28  1st  Trinity  4 
24  8rd  Trinity  2 
2ft  Corpus  2 
36  Bmmanuel  8  I 

27  Queens'  1       s 

28  Pembroke 

29  Christ's  2 

80  Lady  Margaret  8  ) 

81  King's  f 

82  todTrinity 8  ) 
88  Catherine       j 

Satu&dat,  May  12,  [Second  Division), 

SO  Emmanuels 
21  Clarol 
32  Caius  2 

38  Ist  Trinity  4 
34  Srd  Trinity  3 
3ft  Corpus  2         > 

26  Queens'  1       ] 

27  Emm.  8  ] 
88  Pembroke  j 

39  Christ's  3  i 

80  King's         f 

81  LadyMarnret      1 

83  Catherine's  f 


} 


88  3ndTrin.8  7 

84  Lady  Somerset  3  C 
8ft  Trinity  HaU  3     1 

86  Jesus2  / 

87  Caius  8         1 

88  Christ's  8     / 
80  Caius  4 

40  1st  Trin.  ft 

41  Corpus  3 

42  Queens*  2 

48  Lady  Somerset  8  i 
44Clare2  J* 


WxDMBSDAT,  May  16,  [Second  Division), 


30  Clarel 

31  Emmanuels  ) 

32  Caius  2  1 
38  1st  Trinity  4 
34  8rd  Trinity  2  \ 
3ft  Queens'  I        J 

36  Corpus  3      ] 

37  Pembroke    i 

38  Bmmanuel  8  ) 
29  King's  i 
SOChrbt'83 

81  Catherine 


32  Lady  Margaret  8  \ 
88  Lady  Someroet  2  ) 
34  2nd  Trinity  3 
3ft  Jesus  2 

86  Trinity  HaU  3 

87  Chri8t^s8 

88  Caius  8 
30  Caius  4         1 

40  Corpus  8       ) 

41  Queens' 2     ) 

42  Clares         J 

48  Lady  Somerset  8 


t} 


Thubsdat,  May  17,  [Second  Division  ) 

82  Lady  Somerset  3 
88  Lady  Margaret  8 
84  Snd  Trinity  8  \ 
8ft  Caius  8  ) 

86  Christ's  8        \ 

87  Trinity  HaU  8) 

88  Jesus  2         ) 
80  CorpusS       I 

40  Caius  4  ) 

41  cure  2  j 

42  Queens's 

43  Lady  Somerset  3 


20  SndTrinityS  \ 
31  Caius  3  ) 

33  Emmanuels       I 
S3  lstTrinity4       ) 

34  Queens' 1 
Sft  Srd  Trinity  3 

36  Pembroke 

37  CorpusS      ) 

38  King's         ) 
S9  Emmanuel  3    \ 
SOChrist'sS        i 
81  Catherine 


Thurbdat,  May  10,  (First  Division), 


I  3rd  Trinity  1     \ 

3  Ist  Trinity  1      / 
8  Lady  Margaret  1 

4  Trinity  HaU  1 
ft  Snd  Trinity  I 

6  Magdalene  \ 

7  Caius  1        / 

8  Emmanuel  1 

9  Christ's  1 
10  1st  Trinity  3 


11  Jesus  1 

13  Lady  Margaret  2 
18  Trinity  HaU  2 

14  Peterhouse 
1ft  Snd  Trinity  3 

16  Emmanuel " 

17  Sidney 

18  Corpus 

19  1st  Trinity  8 

20  Lady  Somerset  1 

FsiOAT,  May  11,  (First  Division), 


)! 


koose 

inity2     \ 
nuel2  )  f 


1  Ist  Trinity  1 

2  8rd  Trinity  1 

8  Lady  Margaret  1 
4  Trinity  HaU  1 
ft  Snd  Trinity  1     \ 

6  Caius  1  / 

7  Magdalene  \ 

8  Emmanuel  1         / 

9  Christ's  1 

10  1st  Trinity  2 

Satubdat,  May 

list  Trinity  1 

3  Srd  Trinity  1 

8  Lady  Margaret  1 

4  Trinity  HaU  1    1 
ft  Caiusl  f 

6  2nd  TrinitT  1      i 

7  Emmanuel  1      / 

8  Magdalene  ? 

9  Christ's  1     S 
10  Ist  Trinity  3 


11  Peterhouse        i 

13  Trini^  HaU  3    f 
18  Lady  Margaret  3 

14  Jesus  1         X 
1ft  Corpus  1      J 

16  Sidney 

17  EmmanudS 

18  2nd  Trinity 

19  Ist  Trinity  3 

20  Lady  Somerset 

12,  {First  Division), 


11  Trinity  HaU  2 

12  Peterhouse 

13  Lady  Margaret  2 

14  Corpus  1  \ 
1ft  Jesus  1  r 
16  Sidney 


L,}} 


17  Lady  Somerset  1 

18  Ist  Trinity  8 

19  2nd  Trinity  2 

20  CUrel 


Wednesday,  May  16,  {First  Division). 


U  Trinity  HaU  2 
12  Peterhouse 
18  Sidney 
14  Jesus  1        I 
1ft  Corpus  1      s 

16  Lady  Margaret  2  > 

17  Lady  Somerset  1  ( 

18  1st  Trinity  8 

19  2nd  Trinity  2     I     . 

20  Clarel  C 


1  1st  Trinity  1 

2  8rd  Trinity  1         ) 
8  Lady  Margaret  1  j 
4  Caiusl 
ft  Trinity  Hall  1 

6  Emmanuel  1 

7  Snd  Trinity  1 

8  Christ's  1 

9  Magdalene 
10  IstTrinity  2 

Trubsday,  May  17,  (First  Division,) 


1  Ist  Trinity  1 

2  Lady  Margaret  1 
8  8rd  Trinity  1 

4  Caiusl 

5  Trinity  HaU  1 

6  Emmanuel  1 

7  Snd  Trinity  1 

8  Christ's  1 

9  Magdalene      \ 
10  IstTrinity  3    J 

Fbidat,  May 

llstTrinityl         " 

3  Lady  Margaret  1 
8  Srd  Trinity  1 

4  Caiusl 

ft  Trinity  HaU  1 

6  Bmmanuel  1 

7  Snd  Trinity  t 

8  Christ's 

9  1st  Trinity  3 

10  Magdalene      1 
..  «.  ^ji 


11  Trinity  HaU  3 

13  Peterhouse 
18  Sidney      1 

14  Corpus  3  j 
1ft  Jesus  1 

16  Lady  Somerset  1 

17  Lady  Margaret  3 

18  1st  Trinity  8 

19  Clarel 
SOOdusS 

18,  {First  Division), 


It  Trinity  HaU  S 


15  Peterhouse  i 
18  Corpus         j 

14  Sidney  I 

1ft  Lady  Somerset  1    > 

16  Jesus  t  1 

17  IstTrinityS    j 

18  Lady  Margaret  3   \ 

19  Clarel  > 
30  Caius  3 
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2nd] 
Monda 

26  Caiui 

27  Lady 

28  Lady 

29  2nd' 

30  Caioi 

31  Trini 

32  Jesu! 

33  IstT 

34  Chrk 

35  Com 

36  IstT 

37  Peral 

38  Mftg< 

39  Ifit  T 

40  Lady 

41  Emna 

42  Lady 


22n>] 
Fridai 

26  Cain! 

27  Lady 

28  Lady 

29  Caiui 

30  Jesui 

31  2nd'] 

32  l8t  T 
as  Trini 

34  Corp 

35  l§tT 

36  Chria 

37  Peml 

38  Magt 

39  Ut  T 

40  Emm 

41  Lad\ 

42  Lad) 


•  D 

Aft<  n. 

Jesus  W8 

tT  's) 

mcc 
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LIST    OF    SUBSCRIBERS. 


(•)  DenoUt  the  Members  <tf  (kt  CbmrnltUe,    (f )  Zate  Membere  of  the  Committee, 


^7 


THE  KEV.  THE  MASTER,  D.D. 

The  Ybnb&ablb  Abokdba.oox  Fbancb,  B.D,,  President, 

Fellows  of  the  CoUege  and  Mastere  of  Arts : 


Adam,  Bey.  S.  C,  m.a. 
Atlay,  Rev.  J.,  d.d. 
fBaily,  Walter,  b.a. 
tBarlow,  Rev.  W.  H.,  m.a. 
Bateman,  Rev.  J.  F.,  m.a. 
Bennett,  Prof.  W.  8„  musj). 
Besant,  W.  H.,  u.a. 
Beasley,  R.  D.,  x.a. 
Bonney,  Rev.  T.  G.,  m.a. 
Brodribb,  Rev.  W.  J.,  m.a. 
Butler,  Rev.  T.,  mjl. 
Calvert,  Rev.  A.,  m.a. 
Clifton,  R.  B.,  B.A. 
Coombe,  Rev.  J.  A.,  m.a. 
CooTtney,  L.  H.,  m.a. 
Day,  Rev.  H.  G.,  m.a. 
Drew,  Rev.  G.  S.,  m.a. 
Durell,  J.  v.,  b.a. 
Evans,  Rev.  J.  H.,  m.a« 
Field,  Rev.  T.,  b.d. 
Gorst,  J.  £.,  M.A. 
Hadley,  Rev.  A.  V.,  m.a. 
Hlley,  Rev.  S.,  b.d. 
•f Holmes,  Rev.  A.,  b.a.  • 
Holmes,  C.  F.,  m.a. 
Home,  B.  W.,  m.a. 
Jessopp,  Rev.  A.,  m.a. 
Jones,  Rev.  C.  A.,  m.a. 
Liveing,  G.  D.,  m.a. 
Lunn,  Kev.  J.  R.,  m.a. 


Lupton,  Rev.  J.  H.,  m.a. 
Lys,  Rev.  F.  G.,  m.a. 
Marten,  A.  G.,  m.a. 
Mason,  Rev.  P.  H.,  m.a. 
t  Mayor,  Rev.  J.  B.,  m.a. 
Mayor,  Rev.  J.  £.  B.,  b.d. 
McCormick,  Rev.  J.,  m.a. 
Merriman,  J.,  b.a. 
Parkinson,  Rev.  S.,  b.d. 
Pennant,  P.  P.,  m.a. 
Pieters,  Rev.  J.  \V.,  b.d. 
Potts,  A.  W.,  M.A. 
Richardson,  G.,  b.a. 
Roberts,  Rev.  £.,  m.a. 
Roby,  H.  J.,  M.A. 
Rowe,  Rev.  T.  B.,  m.a. 
Rowsell,  Rev.  £.  £.,  m.a. 
Selwyn,  Rev.  Prof.,  b.d. 
Sharpe,  Rev.  W.  C,  b.d. 
Snow,  Rev.  H.,  m.a. 
•Taylor.  R.  W.,  b.a.  {Sec.) 
Taylor,  Rev.  W.  T..  m.a. 
Underwood,  Rev.C.  W.,  m.a. 
Valentine,  J.  C,  m.a. 
tWace,  F.  C  ,  m.a. 
Walton,  Rev.  8.  S.,  m.a. 
Williams,  Rev.  B,,  b.d. 
tWilson,  J.  M.,  B.A. 
Wood,  Rev.  J.  S.,  b.d. 


Abbott,  £.  A.,  B.A. 
Adams,  W.  G.,  b.a. 
Andras,  C.  H.,  b.a. 
Andrews,  R. 
Armstrong,  J.  £.,  b.a. 
Ash,  T.  E. 
Ashe,  Rev.  T.,  b.a. 
Atherton,  C.  J. 
Bamford,  C. 
Bari]ig-Gonld,  F. 
Barnacle,  Rev.  H.,  b.a. 
Barnes,  T.,  b.a. 
Barrowby,  J.,  b.a. 
Barstow,  H.  C.,  b.a. 
Bateman,  A. 
Beales,  J.  D.,  b.a. 
Beamish,  A.  M. 
Beuiett,  Rev.  W.  M.,  bju 


Bachelors  and  Undergraduates: 

♦Beverley,  H. 
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